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KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION. 


C5 — 


The  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  form  the  titles  of  the  articles  is  indicated 
in  two  ways :  1st,  By  re-writing  the  word  in  a  different  form  and  according  to  a 
simple  system  of  transliteration.  2d,  By  marking  the  syllable  on  which  the  chief 
accent  falls.  Entries  which  simply  have  their  accentuation  marked  are  English  or 
foreign  words  that  present  little  difficulty,  and  in  regard  to  which  readers  can  hardly 
go  far  wrong.  A  great  many  of  the  entries,  however,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way, 
but  must  have  their  pronunciation  represented  by  a  uniform  series  of  symbols,  so 
that  it  shall  be  unmistakable,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  including  most  of  those  of 
easy  pronunciation,  this  has  been  done.  In  doing  this  the  same  letter  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  letters  is  made  use  of  to  represent  the  same  sound,  no  matter  by  what  letter 
or  letters  the  sound  may  be  represented  in  the  word  whose  pronunciation  is  shown. 
The  key  to  the  pronunciation  by  this  means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having 
only  to  remember  one  character  for  each  sound.  Sounds  and  letters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  often  very  different  things.  In  the  English  language  there  are  over 
forty  sounds,  while  in  the  English  alphabet  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters  to 
represent  them.  Our  alphabet  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
duties  required  of  it,  and  still  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  various  sounds  of 
foreign  languages.  It  will  be  observed  that  French  words,  also  those  of  Belgian 
towns  and  of  places  in  Switzerland  where  French  is  spoken,  are  given  without 
accent  marks.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  French  words  every  syllable  is 
accented.  In  pronouncing  them  it  is  necessary  to  give  stress  to  each  syllable,  with 
the  distinction  that  the  final  syllable  is  spoken  with  a  somewhat  stronger  stress 
than  the  others.  In  Chinese  words  each  seeming  syllable  is  really  a  separate  word 
and  needs  to  be  accented.  Only  in  cases  where  French  and  Chinese  words  have 
been  anglicized  in  pronunciation  is  the  English  method  of  accenting  employed  in 
this  work.  ^  .  ,  . 

The  most  typical  rowel  sounds  (including  dipthongs)  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  list,  which  gives  also  the  characters  that  are  used  in  the  Cyclopedia  to 
show  their  pronunciation,  most  of  these  being  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks.  ' 


a,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare, 
a,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  dme,  Ger.  Bahn—d 
of  Indian  names. 

a,  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as 
in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat. 

8,  as  in  fall. 

a,  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  u  in 
bat,  e  in  her:  common  in  Indian 
names. 

e,  as  in  me=i  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

i,  as  in  pine,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  Mein, 
i,  as  in  pin,  also  used  for  the  short 
sound  corresponding  to  e,  as  in 
French  and  Italian  words. 


eu,  a  long  sound  as  in  Fr.  jeune,= 
Ger.  long  o,  as  in  Sohne,  Gothe 
(Goethe). 

eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medi¬ 
um,  as  in  Fr.  pea  =  Ger.  6  short. 
5,  as  in  note,  moan, 
o,  as  in  not,  soft — that  is,  short  or  medium, 
b,  as  in  move,  two. 
u,  as  in  tabe. 

u,  as  in  tab :  similar  to  e  and  also  to  a. 
u,  as  in  ball. 

ii,  as  in  Sc  abane=Fr.  it  as  in  d it, 
Ger.  d  long  as  in  grdn,  Bdhne. 
u,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  bat,  Ger.  Mailer, 
oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  poand ;  or  as  au  in  Ger.  Haas. 


Of  the  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  li,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  z,  always  have  their 
common  English  sounds,  when  used  to  transliterate  foreign  words.  The  letter  c 
is  not  used  by  itself  in  re-writing  for  pronunciation,  s  or  k  being  respectively  used 
instead.  The  only  consonantal  symbols,  therefore,  that  require  explanation  are  the 
following. 


ch  is  always  as  in  rich, 
d,  nearly  as  th  in  this  =  Sp.  d  in 
Madrid,  etc. 

g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 
h  represents  the  guttural  in  Scotch 
loch,  Ger.  na ch,  also  other  similar 
gutturals. 

p,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  boa. 
r  represents  both  English  r,  and  r  in 
foreign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen¬ 


erally  much  more  strongly  trilled, 
s,  always  as  in  so. 
th,  as  th  in  thin, 
th,  as  th  in  this. 

w  always  consonantal,  as  in  we. 
x  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  ye  a  (Fr. 

ligne  would  be  re-written  leny). 
zh,  as  s  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  j. 
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Prlflstc  an  artificial  substance,  liard, 
**  a  >  brittle,  and  in  its  finest  quali¬ 
ties  quite  transparent,  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  silicious  matters  with  an  al¬ 
kali.  Of  the  origin  of  its  manufacture 
nothing  is  known,  but  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfection, 
and  are  known  to  have  practised  it  as 
early  as  2000  b.c.,  if  not  earlier.  The 
Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks 
and  Etruscans  were  all  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture.  The  Romans  attained 
peculiar  excellence  in  glassmaking,  and 
among  them  it  was  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  their  art  are  the 
vases  adorned  with  engraved  figures  in 
relief ;  they  were  sometimes  transparent, 
sometimes  of  different  colors  on  a  dark 
ground,  and  very  delicately  executed. 
The  Portland  or  Barberini  vase  is  almost 
the  only  surviving  specimen  of  its  kind. 
The  mode  of  preparing  glass  was  known 
long  before  it  was  thought  of  making 
windows  of  it.  The  first  mention  of  this 
mode  of  using  glass  is  to  be  found  in 
Bactantius,  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  St.  Jerome  also  speaks  of  it 
being  so  used  (422  A.D.)  Benedict  Bis¬ 
cop  introduced  glass  windows  into  Brit¬ 
ain  in  A.D.  647.  In  church  windows  it 
was  used  from  the  third  century.  The 
"Venetians  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
glass  manufacture,  which  was  established 
before  700  a.d.  Britain  did  not  become 
distinguished  for  glass  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  excise  laws  relative  to  the  glass 
manufacture  were  at  one  time  complicated 
in  the  extreme,  and  tended  to  check  im¬ 
provements  in  glassmaking.  These  laws 
were  repealed  in  1845  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  part  of  his  free-trade  policy, 
and  beneficial  effects  were  immediately 
apparent  in  the  improved  quality,  cheap¬ 
ness  and  greater  variety  of  descriptions 
of  glass  produced.  Glass  is  largely  made 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  the 
United  States,  great  quantities  of  it  be¬ 
ing  here  produced.  ,  „  .  . 

Glass  is  formed  by  the  fusion  ot 
silicious  matter,  such  as  powdered  flint 
or  fine  sand,  together  with  some  alkali, 
alkaline  earth,  salt,  or  metallic  oxide. 
The  nature  of  the  glass  will  depend  upon 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  it  is  formed;  and 


thus  an  immense  variety  of  kinds  of 
glass  may  be  made,  but  in  commerce  five 
kinds  only  are  usually  recognized :  1. 
Bottle  or  coarse  green  glass.  2.  Broad, 
spread,  or  sheet  window-glass.  3.  Crown- 
glass,  6r  the  best  window-glass.  4. 
Plate-glass,  or  glass  of  pure  soda.  5. 
Flint-glass,  or  glass  of  lead.  Colored 
glass  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sixth  kind. 
The  physical  properties  of  glass  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Perhaps  the 
chief  of  these  is  its  transparency,  and 
next  to  that  its  resistance  to  acids  (ex¬ 
cept  hydrofluoric).  It  preserves  its  trans¬ 
parency  in  a  considerable  heat,  and  its 
expansibility  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  known  solid.  Its  great  ductility, 
when  heated,  is  also  a  remarkable  prop¬ 
erty.  It  can,  in  this  state,  be  drawn  into 
all  sorts  of  shapes,  and  even  be  spun 
into  the  finest  of  threads.  It  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  is  also  very  brittle. 
It  is  usually  cut  by  the  diamond. 

The  works  in  which  glass  is  made  are 
called  glass-houses.  They  are  commonly 
constructed  of  brick,  and  made  of  conical 
form.  A  large  vault  is  made  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  cone,  extending  from  side  to 
side,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  allow 
workmen  to  wheel  in  and  out  rubbish 
from  beneath  the  furnace,  which  is  placed 
over  the  vault,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  iron  grating.  The  materials  used 
for  the  formation  of  the  glass  are  some¬ 
times  calcined  in  a  calcar  or  fritting 
furnace ,  and  a  chemical  union  between 
the  ingredients  commenced,  forming  a 
frit.  But  this  process  is  not  essential, 
and  the  materials,  after  being  ground  and 
thoroughly  mixed  up  together,  are  now 
usually  placed  at  once  in  melting  pots  or 
crucibles  made  of  fire-clay,  the  melting- 
pots  being  then  placed  in  the  melting 
furnace  or  oven.  This  is  a  kind  of  rever¬ 
beratory  furnace,  is  often  circular  in 
form,  arched  or  domed  above,  and  capable 
of  keeping  up  an  immense  heat.  The 
crucibles  are  placed  in  the  furnace  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other  round 
the  circumference,  each  pot  being  op¬ 
posite  to  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
furnace  in  order  that  the  crucible  may  be 
charged  or  discharged  by  the  workman 
from  without.  In  recent  times  a  furnace 
called  a  tank  furnace  has  cqme  into  use 
and  enables  melting  pots  to  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  material  can  be  melted  in 
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and  worked  from  the  furnace  directly. 
The  use  of  the  annealing  furnace  is  also 
essential  in  glassmaking,  the  process  of 
allowing  the  glass  to  cool  there  being 
called  annealing.  Unless  this  process  be 
very  carefully  managed,  however,  the  ar¬ 
ticles  formed  in  the  glass-house  will  be 
of  no  use,  from  their  liability  to  break  by 
the  slightest  scratch  or  change  of  tem¬ 
perature. 

Sheet  glass  is  the  commonest  description 
of  glass.  It  is  composed  of  various  ingre¬ 
dients  in  varying  proportions,  usually  of 
sand,  chalk  or  limestone,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  cullet  or  broken  glass.  A 
coarse  variety  of  it  may  be  made  of  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  by  measure  of 
soapboilers’  waste,  one  of  soda-ash  and 
one  of  cleaned  sand.  In  France  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  are  commonly  : — sand 
100  parts,  sulphate  of  soda  30,  carbonate 
of  lime  30,  coke  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  the  sulphate  of  soda  5,  with  some 
dioxide  of  manganese  to  correct  the  green¬ 
ish  tinge  that  glass  with  a  soda  base 
possesses.  When  the  materials  are  prop¬ 
erly  melted  a  quantity  is  taken  out  of 
the  pot  on  the  end  of  an  iron  tube  about 
5  ft.  long,  and  the  workman  by  blowing 
into  and  swinging  the  tube  while  heating 
and  reheating  the  glass,  imparts  a  cylin¬ 
drical  shape  to  the  newly-formed  product. 
The  rounded  extremity  of  the  cylinder 
(which  may  be  4  ft.  long  or  more)  is 
softened  in  the  furnace  in  order  to  enable 
the  workman  to  blow  a  hole  in  it.  This 
opening  may  be  made  by  heating  the 
cylinder  and  then  stopping  up  the  tube 
with  the  thumb,  when  the  expansion  of 
the  air  causes  the  cylinder  to  burst  open 
at  the  end.  The  other  rounded  end  is 
detached  after  cooling  by  winding  round 
its  circumference  a  thread  of  red  hot 
glass,  which  causes  a  clear  fracture. 
The  cylinder  is  now  split  open  parallel 
to  its  axis  by  a  diamond,  and  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  flattening  furnace  where  it 
is  heated  and  opened  out  into  a  flat  sheet 
of  glass.  It  is  afterwards  placed  in  the 
annealing  furnace. 

Crown  glass  is  differently  formed  by 
different  makers,  but  its  composition  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  best  sheet 
glass.  It  used  to  be  the  only  window- 
glass  made,  but  its  manufacture  has  been 
almost  altogether  superseded  by  that  of 
sheet  glass.  The  ingredients  being  melted 
and  at  the  proper  temperature,  a  quantity 
of  the  glass  is  withdrawn  by  the  tube  (to 
the  amount,  by  successive  addition,  usu¬ 
ally  of  10  lbs.  in  all).  By  various  man¬ 
ipulations  this,  from  having  the  form  of 
a  hollow  oblate  spheroid,  is  made  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  thin  circular  plate, 
with  a  thick  part  called  the  lulVs  eye 


in  the  center,  being  the  point  at  which 
an  iron  rod  is  attached  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  it  to  revolve  rapidly 
and  spread  out  into  a  sheet  before  the 
furnace.  The  bull’s  eye  used  to  be  com¬ 
monly  seen  in  the  windows  of  humble 
dwellings,  the  pieces  of  glass  containing 
them  being  cheap. 

Flint  glass  or  Crystal  is  one  of  the 
kinds  largely  made,  being  employed  for 
table  utensils,  globes,  ornaments,  etc. 
Powdered  flint  was  formerly  employed 
in  its  manufacture,  but  fine  white  sand 
has  been  substituted.  The  other  materials 
are  red  lead  or  litharge,  and  pearl-ash 
(carbonate  of  potash).  The  following 
is  said  to  be  a  good  mixture : — Fine 
white  sand,  300  parts ;  red  lead  or  lith¬ 
arge,  200 ;  refined  pearl-ash,  86 ;  niter, 
20 ;  with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  and 
manganese.  The  furnace  is  kept  at  a 
very  high  temperature  until  the  whole  of 
the*  materials  are  fused.  When  the  glass 
becomes  translucent  the  temperature  is 
diminished  until  it  becomes  a  tenacious 
mass.  Suppose  a  glass  vessel  is  to  be 
made,  the  iron  tube  is  put  into  the  cru¬ 
cible,  and  the  required  quantity  of  glass 
lifted  out,  which  after  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  is  rolled  into  a  cylindrical  form  on 
an  iron  table  called  the  merver  or  marver. 
The  workman  then  blows  the  glass  into 
the  form  of  a  hollow  globe,  and  re-heats 
and  blows  until  the  globe  becomes  of  the 
required  thinness.  An  iron  rod  called 
the  punty  is  now  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  glass  furthest  from  the  tube,  and  the 
tube  detached.  The  workman  now  heats 
the  glass  on  the  punty,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  chair  with  smooth  arms,  he  lays 
the  punty  upon  them,  and  rolling  it  with 
his  left  hand  he  gives  the  glass  a  rotatory 
motion,  while  with  an  instrument  in  his 
right,  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  he  enlarges  or  contracts  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  vessel  until  it  assumes 
the  requisite  shape.  A  pair  of  shears  is 
also  made  use  of  in  certain  cases.  The 
article  is  then  detached  from  the  punty, 
and  carried  to  the  annealing  furnace. 
Many  of  the  articles,  after  coming  from 
the  annealing  furnace,  are  sent  to  the 
cutter  or  grinder.  The  operation  of 
grinding  is  performed  by  wheels  of  vari¬ 
ous  diameter  and  of  various  edges, 
some  of  iron,  others  of  stone,  and 
some  of  wood.  Rich  and  delicate 
designs  may  be  cut  upon  the  articles  by 
means  of  small  wheels  of  copper  and  steel 
upon  which  emery  is  kept  constantly 
falling.  Ornamental  figures  may  also  be 
engraved,  or  rather  etched,  upon  articles 
of  glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
care  being  taken  to  place  a  coating  of 
some  substance  over  the  parts  not  to  be 
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acted  upon.  Various  ornamental  forms 
are  given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels 
by  metallic  molds.  The  mold  is  usually 
copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside, 
and  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass 
to  be  taken  out.  The  angles  of  molded 
objects  are  always  less  sharp  than  those 
of  cut-glass. 

Green  or  bottle-glass  is  formed  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  such  as  coarse  sea  or 
river  sand,  lime,  and  clay,  and  the  most 
inferior  alkalies,  as  soapboilers’  waste, 
and  the  slag  of  iron  ore.  A  cheap  mix¬ 
ture  for  this  kind  of  glass  may  be  made 
of  common  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little 
clay  and  sea  salt.  The  manipulations 
of  the  glassblower  in  fashioning  bottle- 
glass  into  various  forms  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  performed  by  the  flint- 
glass  blower.  Wine  and  beer  bottles, 
which  are  required  to  be  all  of  a  certain 
capacity,  are  blown  in  molds,  so  that 
their  containing  portion  may  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  requisite  size.  When 
the  articles  are  made  they  are  carried  to 
the  annealing  furnace.  Green  bottle-glass 
is  preferable  to  all  other  kinds  for  vessels 
required  to  contain  corrosive  substances ; 
it  is  less  fusible  than  flint  glass,  and 
thus  the  better  adapted  to  many  chemi¬ 
cal  purposes. 

Plate-glass  is  a  fine  and  thick  glass 
cast  in  sheets.  One  maker’s  ingredients 
are  as  follows : — white  sand,  300  lbs. ; 
soda,  200 ;  lime,  30 ;  oxide  of  manganese, 
2 ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  3  oz. ;  and  fragments 
of  glass  (cullet)  equal  to  the  weight  of 
sand.  After  being  melted  in  large  cru¬ 
cibles,  and  the  liquid  glass  having  been 
thoroughly  skimmed,  it  is  transferred  by 
a  copper  ladle  to  smaller  pots  (cuvettes). 
When  the  glass  in  the  smaller  crucible  is 
ready  for  casting  it  is  poured  upon  an 
iron  casting-table ,  and  a  large  metal 
cylinder  moved  along  spreads  the  glass 
into  a  broad  uniform  sheet.  The  sub- 
seouent  stages  of  the  process  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  discovery  of  flaws,  the 
squaring  of  the  edges,  the  grinding  of  the 
surfaces  plane,  the  grinding  of  the  sides, 
and  the  polishing.  Before  grinding  and 
polishing  the  glass  is  what  is  called  com¬ 
mon  ‘  rough  plate,’  and  in  this  state  it 
is  much  used  for  roofing,  cellar-lighting, 
etc.,  being  non-transparent.  ‘  Rolled 
plate,’  which  is  cast  on  a  table  that 
imparts  a  surface  of  grooves,  flutings, 
lines,  etc.,  is  extensively  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  glass 
that  may  be  noticed.  Pressed  glass  is 
flint  glass  formed  into  articles  by  press¬ 
ing  into  moulds  of  iron  or  bronze,  a  fine 
surface  being  afterwards  attained  by 
heating  so  that  a  thin  film  on  the  sur¬ 


face  melts.  Slag  glass  is  glass  from  the 
slag  of  blast-furnaces  mixed  with  other 
ingredients ;  it  is  largely  used  for  bottles. 
Optical  glass  is  made  of  special  varieties 
of  flint  and  crown  glass.  S  trass,  which 
is  used  for  imitating  gems,  is  a  very  dense 
flint  glass,  colors  being  imparted  by 
metallic  oxides.  Spun  glass  is  glass  in 
the  form  of  very  fine  threads,  in  which 
state  it  may  be  woven  into  textile  fab¬ 
rics  of  great  beauty.  Toughened  or  hard¬ 
ened  glass,  having  certain  properties  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  being  heated  to  the  melting 
point  and  plunged  into  an  oleaginous 
mixture,  was  introduced  some  time  ago, 
but  has  not  answered  the  expectations 
formed  of  it. 

Colored  Glass. — Colored  glass  Is  of  two 
kinds — entirely  colored,  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  being  melted  along  with  the  other 
ingredients ;  or  partially  colored,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  white  glass  being  gathered  from 
one  pot,  and  dipped  into  the  other  con¬ 
taining  the  colored  glass,  by  which  the 
whole  receives  a  skin  of  colored  glass. 
The  coloring  matters  are  chiefly  the 
metallic  oxides.  A  beautiful  yellow  color 
is  imparted  by  silver  in  union  with 
alumina  (powdered  clay  and  chloride  of 
silver  being  used),  also  by  uranium  and 
by  glass  of  antimony ;  red  colors  by  oxide 
of  iron,  copper,  and  gold ;  green  by  pro¬ 
toxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of 
chromium,  etc. :  blue  by  cobalt ;  orange 
by  peroxide  of  iron  with  chloride  of  sil¬ 
ver.  Bohemia  is  particularly  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  articles  in  colored 

(glas'its),  a  religious  body 
founded  in  Scotland  in  the 
last  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church.  They  main¬ 
tain  certain  practices,  such  as  weekly 
communions,  love-feasts,  washing  each 
others’  feet,  and  mutual  exhortations. 
They  disapprove  of  all  games  of  chance, 
and  of  all  use  of  the  lot,  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Glass-painting,  “^^pon' 

glass  with  colors  that  are  burned  in,  or 
by  the  use  of  pieces  of  colored  glass,  in 
which  the  color  forms  part  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  glass  itself.  Originally 
there  was  but  one  method  of  making  orna¬ 
mental  glass  windows,  which  was  by  the 
latter  process ;  the  pieces  of  stained  or 
colored  glass  were  cut  to  the  desired 
shape,  and  let  into  the  grooves  of  finely- 
made  leaden  frames  which  formed  the 
pattern  in  outline,  so  that  the  pictures 
resembled  mosaic  work.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  enamel  colors  having  been 
discovered,  a  new  process  came  into 
vogue,  the  designs  being  now  painted  on 


glass. 

Glassites 


Glass  Paper 


Glebe 


the  glass  and  burned  in.  At  the  present 
day  the  two  methods,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two,  are  chiefly  employed,  the 
mosaic-enamel  method  being  the  most 
common,  and  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  these  two.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
art  in  Britain  are  Birmingham  and 
Edinburgh  ;  in  France,  Paris  and  Sfevres ; 
in  Germany,  Munich  and  Nurnberg;  and 
in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Glass  Paper,  °F  Clotii<;  *1  mad‘‘  .b; 

P  ’  strewing  finely  pounded 
glass  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth  which 
has  been  besmeared  with  a  coat  of  thin 
glue,  the  glue  being  still  wet.  It  is  much 
used  for  polishing  metal  and  woodwork. 

frl  a  ccTinrt  a  borough  in  Allegheny 
UldbbJJUI  L,  County)  Pennsylvania.  It 

has  foundries  and  manufactures  of  steel, 
gears  and  edge-tools.  Pop.  5540. 

Glass  Snake,  a  lizard>.  gf,nus  0phi°- 

’  saurus,  in  form  resem¬ 
bling  a  serpent,  and  reaching  a  length  of 
3  feet.  The  joints  of  the  tail  are  not 
connected  by  caudal  muscles,  hence  it  is 
extremely  brittle,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
joints  break  off  when  the  animal  is  even 
slightly  irritated. 

Glass-sponges.  See  ^0Wfi,es* 

Glasswort  (glas'wurt),  a  name  given 
uidaswui  L  tQ  the  plantg  of  the  genus 

Salicornia,  nat.  order  Chenopodiaceae, 
succulent  marine  herbs  growing  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  coasts  in  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  north  of  Africa,  and  when 
burned,  yielding  ashes  containing  soda, 
formerly  much  employed  in  making  both 
soap  and  glass. 

Glastnnhnrv  (glas'en-ber-i),  a  town 
Uldbiunuuiy  of  England>  county  of 

Somerset,  which  derives  interest  from' 
the  ruins  of  its  once  magnificent  Bene¬ 
dictine  abbey,  now  consisting  of  some 
fragments  of  the  church,  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  what  is 
called  the  abbot’s  kitchen.  Its  abbots 
sat  among  the  barons  in  Parliament. 
The  last  was  hanged  on  a  neighboring 
eminence  by  order  of  Henry  VIII  for 
refusing  to  surrender  the  abbey.  Pop. 
4251. 

fi-l  of  >7  (glats),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
pr0Yince  0f  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  51  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Breslau ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
en  goods,  leather,  carpets,  etc.  It  has 
a  fortress  or  citadel,  now  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  Pop.  (1905)  16,051. 
fi-lan>iAV  (glow'ber),  John  Rxjdolph, 
vJict  uuci  a  German  chemist,  born  in 

1603  or  1604.  His  life  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  unsettled — at  least  he  re¬ 
sided  in  many  different  places — Vienna, 


Saltzburg,  Frankfort,  Kitzingen,  Cologne, 
and  Basel,  and  finally  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1668.  He  is  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  for  his  discovery  of  sulphate 
of  soda  or  Glauber’s  Salt ,  which  he 
termed  sal  mirabile,  in  consequence  of 
his  great  faith  in  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Glauber’s  Salt,  suiphate  of  sodium, 

>  so  called  because 
of  the  importance  attached  to  its  chemi¬ 
cal  and  medicinal  properties  by  Glauber. 
It  forms  large,  colorless,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
heated  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion..  It  is  found  in  many  localities, 
both  dissolved  in  the  water  of  mineral 
springs  and  of  salt  lakes,  round  which 
it  effloresces. 

fManrhnn  (glou'ftou),  a  manufac- 
UidUtlldU  turing  tQWn  of  Saxony> 

on  the  Mulde,  54  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
Dresden.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool¬ 
ens,  carpets,  linens,  leather,  dyeworks, 
print-fields,  and  worsted  mills.  Pop. 
(1905)  24,556. 

Glaucoma  (glfl-ko'ma),  in  medicine, 

vJid  llLUlIIcl  an  almost  incurabie  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  eyeball  be¬ 
comes  of  stony  hardness  by  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  fluid  within,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  pressure  causes  disorganiza¬ 
tion  of  all  the  tissues.  Loss  of  sight  is 
sometimes  very  rapid.  Called  also  Glau- 
cosis. 

Glazing*  (glaz'ing)  is  the  covering  of 
&  earthenware  vessels  with  a 
vitreous  coating  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  penetrated  by  fluids.  The  materials 
of  common  glass  would  afford  the  most 
perfect  glazing  were  it  not  that  a  glaz¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  cracks  when 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  lead 
and  ground  flint  is  found  to  be  a  durable 
glaze  for  the  common  cream-colored  ware, 
and  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose. 
See  Pottery. 

Gleaning*  (glen'ing),  the  gathering 
vjicdiiiiig  by  poor  ppople  of  the  looge 

ears  of  corn  left  uncared  for  by  reapers. 
This .  is  a  common  practice  in  England, 
and  it  used  to  be  believed  that  the  poor 
could  legally  claim  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so ;  but  it  has  been  decided  otherwise  at 
law. 

(tIpIip  (gleb),  in  the  established 
churches  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  the  land  possessed  as  part  of  the 
revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  usu¬ 
ally  along  with  a  dwelling-house.  The 
incumbent  may  be  regarded  as  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  glebe  for  the  time  being, 
but  he  cannot  alienate  it,  In  Scotland, 
where  lands  are  arable,  the  glebe  must 


Gleditschia 


Glenroy 


consist  of  4  acres  at  least.  The  glebe 
must  be  taken  as  near  the  manse  as 
possible. 

Gleditschia 

guminosae,  to  which  G.  triacanthos,  the 
honey-locust,  belongs. 

Glee  (gle),  in  music  a  composition  in 
three  or  more  parts,  generally 
consisting  of  more  than  one  movement, 
the  subject  of  which  may  vary  greatly, 
from  grave  to  gay,  etc.  Instrumental 
accompaniment  is  illegitimate. 

rj.lpprnp-n  (gle'men),  itinerant  singers 
vxiccincii  in  the  Anglo_Saxon  period 

of  English  history.  After  the  Norman 
conquest  they  were  termed  minstrels. 
Gleiwi  tz  (gll'vits),  a  town  of  Prus- 
gia?  province  of  Silesia?  on 
the  Klodnitz.  It  has  extensive  govern¬ 
ment  ironworks,  foundries,  machine- 
works,  glassworks,  worsted  and  other 
mills,  etc.  Pop.  (1905)  61,324. 

frlpnrnp  (glen'ko),  a  romantic  Scot- 
\71C1U,UC  tigh  vaUey  jn  the  county 

of  Argyle,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Etive. 
It  is  bounded  both  sides  by  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  mountains  over  3000  feet 
high,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountain 
stream,  Ossian’s  ‘  dark  torrent  of  Cona.’ 
The  valley  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
known  as  the  ‘  Massacre  of  Glencoe.’  The 
state  of  the  Highlands  after  1690  was  a 
subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  the  Highlanders  had 
ceased  any  important  operations  since 
the  death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie, 
they  had  not  laid  down  their  arms.  In 
1691  a  proclamation  was  issued  prom¬ 
ising  pardon  to  all  who  should  swear 
allegiance  on  or  before  31st  December. 
All  the  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Ian  of  Glencoe,  complied.  The  latter 
had  unfortunately  exceeded  the  prescribed 
period,  and  a  certificate  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  he  had  offered  to 
take  the  oaths  at  Port-William  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  as  is  thought,  by  Stair.  The 
king’s  signature  was  obtained  to  an  order 
to  extirpate  the  MacDonalds.  On  the 
1st  of  February,  1692,  a  party  of  sol¬ 
diers,  120  in  number,  commanded  by 
Captain  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon,  marched 
up  the  glen  and  took  quarters  as  friends. 
The  soldiers  belonged  mostly  to  the  clan 
Campbell,  enemies  of  the  MacDonalds ; 
but  they  were  well  treated,  and  all  went 
on  merrily  for  twelve  days.  At  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  13th  Glenlvon  and 
his  men  suddenlv  fell  on  the  MacDon¬ 
alds.  Thirty-eight  men  were  murdered, 
and  many  who  had  escaped  perished  in 
the  snow,  sank  into  bogs,  or  died  for 
lack  of  food.  Much  obloquy  has  been 
heaped  upon  King  William  on  account  of 


his  share  in  the  massacre,  but  the  utmost 
of  what  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
guilty  was  carelessness  in  signing  with¬ 
out  investigation  the  order  mentioned 
above. 

Glendower  (gien'dou-er),  Owen,  a 
uicnuuwci  distinguished  figure  in 

Welsh  history,  born  about  1350.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
studied  for  the  bar,  but  relinquished  the 
profession  on  being  appointed  an  esquire 
to  Richard  II,  whom  he  supported  to  the 
last.  He  carried  on  a  contest  with  Lord 
Grey  de  Ruthyn  respecting  an  estate, 
and  the  latter  being  charged  with  the 
delivery  of  a  summons  to  Owen  from 
Henry,  to  attend  him  on  his  Scottish 
expedition,  purposely  neglected  to  deliver 
it.  Glendower  was  outlawed  for  disaf¬ 
fection,  and  his  enemy  seized  upon  his 
lands.  Glendower  dispossessed  Grey  of 
his  lands,  and,  having  raised  a  consider¬ 
able  force,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Wales,  September  20,  1400. 
He  defeated  the  king’s  troops,  retired  to 
the  mountains,  and  foiled  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  bring  him  to  action.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  coalition  of  the 
Percies  against  Henry,  and  was  crowned 
‘  sovereign  of  Wales.’  Glendower  arrived 
with  his  force  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury ;  and,  seeing  all  was  lost,  re¬ 
treated,  and  continued  his  marauding 
warfare.  This  he  kept  up  with  various 
success,  occasionally  assisted  by  Charles 
VI  of  France.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  subdue  him,  Henry  V,  in  1415,  con¬ 
descended  to  treat  with  him ;  but  Owen 
died  during  the  negotiation. 

G-lenlivet  (glen-liv'et),  a  valley  or 
district  of  Scotland  in 
the  county  of  Banff.  Whiskey  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  flavor  has  long  been  made 
in  the  district.  In  Glenlivet  the  Protes¬ 
tant  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
was  defeated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  force 
under  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  in  1594. 
frleri  rnv  (glen-roi'),  a  deep  valley 
\jicniuy  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  parallel  to  Glenmore  (the  Great 
Glen),  in  Lochaber,  Inverness-shire.  It 
is  nearly  14  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  V2  mile  in  breadth,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  so-called  Parallel 
Roads,  which  are  three  parallel  terraces 
running  along  either  side  of  the  glen. 
Not  only  do  the  lines  on  the  same  side 
run  parallel  to  each  other,  but  on  both 
sides  they  respectively  occupy  the  same 
horizontal  level.  These  terraces  project 
at  some  parts  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
hillside,  and  at  others  widen  out  so  as 
to  be  a  number  of  yards  in  breadth.  The 
lowest  terrace  is  850  to  862  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  the  middle,  1062  to  1077 


Glens  Falls 


Glogau 


feet;  and  the  highest  1144  to  1155  feet. 
Their  origin  has  been  much  disputed, 
but  according  to  Macculloch,  Agassiz, 
Buckland,  and  Geikie,  the  roads  are 
shore-lines  of  fresh-water  lakes.  As, 
however,  no  land-barrier  is  discoverable 
in  the  vicinity,  they  refer  the  lake  or 
lakes  to  the  glacial  period,  holding  that 
glaciers  must  have  descended  from  Ben 
Nevis  and  dammed  up  the  water  in  Glen- 
roy.  As  these  glaciers  did  not  disappear 
simultaneously,  the  surface  of  the  lake 
had  different  elevations  successively,  and 
thus  distinct  shore-lines  or  beaches  were 


formed  at  different  times. 

"Falle  a  town  of  Warren 
Ixiens  U  ails,  County>  New  York,  on 

the  Hudson  River,  61  miles  north  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  with  large  water-power,  the 
river  here  falling  50  feet.  Shirts  and 
collars,  paper  and  pulp,  etc.,  are  made, 
lime  and  Portland  cement  are  produced, 
and  fine  black  marble  is  quarried.  There 
is  here  a  state  armory.  Pop.  15,243. 
fJ-lA-mrillA  (glen'vil),  a  residential 
Uienvme  section  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

to  which  it  was  annexed  in  1905.  It  is 
on  Lake  Erie,  4  miles  n.  e.  of  the  city 
hall.  Pop.  (1900)  5588. 

Prlnhp  (glob),  a  sphere,  a  round  solid 
vjiuuc  body,  which  may  be  conceived 
to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
semicircle  about  its  diameter.  An  arti¬ 


ficial  globe,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
is  a  globe  of  metal,  plaster,  paper,  paste¬ 
board,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of  which  is 
drawn  a  map,  or  representation  ot  either 
the  earth  or  the  heavens, .  with  the  several 
circles  which  are  conceived  upon  them, 
the  former  being  called  the  terrestrial 
globe,  and  the  latter  the  celestial  globe. 
In  the  terrestrial  globe  the  wire  on  which 
it  turns  represents  the  earth’s  axis,  the 
extremities  of  it  representing  the  poles. 
The  brazen  meridian  is  a  vertical  circle 
in  which  the  artificial  globe  turns,  di¬ 
vided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  being 
divided  into  minutes  and  seconds.  The 
brass  meridian  receives  the  ends  of  the 
axis  on  which  the  globe  revolves.  At 
right  angles  to  this,  and  consequently 
horizontal,  is  a  broad  ring  of  wood  or 
brass  representing  the  horizon ;  that  is, 
the  true  horizon  of  the  earth  which  lies 
in  a  plane  containing  the  earth’s  center. 
The  horizon  and  brass  meridian  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stand  on  which  the  whole 
is  supported.  On  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  on  other  maps,  are  marked 
parallels  of  latitude,  meridians,  etc.  On 
a  globe  of  some  size  the  meridians  are 
drawn  through  every  15°  of  the  equator, 
each  answering  to  an  hour’s  difference 
of  time  between  two  places.  Hence  they 
are  called  hour  circles .  A  number  of 


problems  or  questions,  many  of  them 
more  curious  than  useful,  may  be  solved 
by  means  of  a  terrestrial  globe.  Among 
the  most  important  axr  such  as  to  find 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place,  the 
difference  of  time  between  two  places, 
the  time  of  the  sun’s  rising  and  setting 
for  a  given  day  at  a  given  place,  etc. 
frlnRA  a  city,  capital  of  Gila  County, 
vjiuuc,  Arizona,  124  miles  s.  w.  of 
Bowie.  Here  are  rich  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  ores.  Pop.  7083. 

(41  nhA-fi the  name  given  to  sev' 
VJIUUc  iiMl,  eraj  fisbes  of  the  genera 

Diodon  and 
Tetraodon,  or¬ 
der  Plectog- 
nathi,  remark¬ 
able  for  pos¬ 
sessing  the 
power  of  sud¬ 
denly  assum¬ 
ing  a  globular 

form  by  swal-  Pennant’s  Globe-fish  ( Tetraodon 
lowing  air  or  Icevigdtus). 

water,  which, 

passing  into  a  ventral  sac,  inflates  the 
whole  animal  like  a  balloon. 
frln’hA-flnwPv  a  popular  name  of 

ijioDe  nower,  Tl?0  flius  Europwu8 

(nat.  order  Ranunculacece) ,  a  common 
European  plant  in  mountainous  regions, 
having  deeply  five-lobed  serrated  leaves 
and  round  pale-yellow  blossoms,  the  se¬ 
pals  of  which  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
while  the  petals  are  very  small.  It  is 
often  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  mountain  pastures  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  It  is  represented  in  America  by 
only  one  species. 

G1  nhi  P’pri  n  a  (  glo-bi-jer-i'na ) .  one 
U-lUUlgeillid.  of  the  Foraminifera, 

a  microscopical  animal  having  a  many- 
celled  shell,  found  fossil  in  the  chalk  and 
tertiary  formations,  and  still  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  our  seas  that  its  shells  after 
death  form  vast  calcareous  deposits  of 
mud  or  ooze  known  as  ‘  globigerina  ooze.’ 

frlnhnlin  (glob'u-lin),  a  substance 
vjiu  u  mill  forming  a  considera  b  1  e 

proportion  of  the  blood  globules,  and  also 
occurring,  mixed  with  albumen,  in  the 
cells  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye. 
It  resembles  albumen. 

Glonkner  (glok'nfcr),  or  Gross 
vjiugjaiici  Glockner,  a  mountain  in 

Austria  belonging  to  the  Noric  Alps,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
Salzburg.  It  is  12,350  feet  in  height, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  principal  summit  to  a  large  bell. 
Glo^an  (glo'gou) ,  or  Gross-Glogau, 
^  u  a  Prussian  town  and  fortress 

in  Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  54  miles  n.  w. 
of  Breslau.  It  has  a  Lutheran  and  a 


Glommen 


Gloucester 


Catholic  gymnasium,  some  manufactories 
and  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Its  principal 
edifices  are  four  churches,  one  of  them 
formerly  having  been  a  cathedral.  Pop. 
(1905)  23,461. 

Glommen  (glom'en),  the  largest 
uiviuiuvu  river  in  Norway,  issues 

from  Lake  Oresund,  about  2417  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  the  southeast  of 
South  Trondhjem,  flows  generally  s.,  and 
after  a  course  of  above  370  miles  falls 
into  the  Skagerrack  at  Frederikstadt. 
Gloria  (slor,i*a)*  $ee  Doxology. 

Gloriosa  (glo-ri-6'sa),  a  genus  of 
VJlUIlUbct  tuberous  -  rooted,  climbing 

herbs  of  the  nat.  order  Liliacese,  so  named 
from  the  splendid  appearance  of  its  flow¬ 
ers.  They  have  branched  stems  and 
flowers  mostly  of  a  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  color,  with  six  long,  lanceolate, 
undulated  segments,  which  are  entirely 
reflexed.  G.  superha,  a  native  of  India 
and  tropical  Africa,  is  cultivated  in  hot¬ 
houses. 

fil  nvv  Ppq  a  name  given  to  Clian- 
•CCcl>  thus  Dampieri,  a  legu¬ 
minous  plant,  native  of  the  desert  regions 
of  Australia,  a  low,  straggling  shrub  with 
light-colored,  hairy,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
large,  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  the  stand¬ 
ard  or  banner  petal  of  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  an  elongated  shield  with 
a  dark  brown  boss  in  the  center. 
fVl  noo  (glos),  an  explanation  of  some 
vjiuoa  verbal  difficulty  in  a  literary 
work,  written  at  the  passage  to  which  it 
refers.  The  earliest  glosses,  as  those  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  MSS.,  were 
interlinear ;  they  were  afterwards  placed 
in  the  margin,  and  extended  finally  in 
some  instances  to  a  sort  of  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  an  entire  book, 
rj-lnccorv  (glos'a-ri),  a  limited  or  par- 
VJlUd&ciiy  tial  dictionary,  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  words  used  by  any  author,  espe¬ 
cially  in  an  old  author,  or  one  writing  in 
a  provincial  dialect,  or  of  words  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  special  class  of  works,  of  the 
technical  terms  of  any  art  or  science,  of 
a  dialect,  and  the  like. 

Gln^n-n  (glos'sup),  a  municipal  bor- 
UlOSSOp  QUgh  Qf  England,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  30  miles  from  Sheffield.  .  It  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Derbyshire  cotton 
manufacture,  and  there  are  also  woolen 
and  paper  mills,  iron  foundries,  dyeing, 
bleaching  and  print  works,  etc.  Pop. 
21,526. 

n-ln+Hc  (glot'is),  the  opening  at  the 
UlUliia  upper  part  of  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  and  between  the  vocal  chords, 
which,  by  its  dilatation  and  contraction, 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the 
voice.  See  Larynx , 


Gloucester  (g  1 0  s  '  t  er  ) ,  a  city  and 

nver  port  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Severn,  here  divided 
into  two  channels  inclosing  the  Isle  of 
Alney  and  crossed  by  two  fine  bridges,  33 
miles  north  by  east  of  Bristol,  and  95 
miles  west  by  north  of  London.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  the 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal  giving  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  docks.  The  most  remarkable 
public  edifice  is  the  cathedral ;  it  was 
originally  the  church  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey,  dating  from  1058,  and  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  cathedral  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  It  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  styles, 
the  choir,  with  its  roof  of  fan-tracery 
being  a  fine  example  of  Perpendicular 
Gothic.  Other  buildings  are  several  hand¬ 
some  old  churches,  the  shire  hall,  the 
guildhall,  the  bishop’s  palace,  county 
schools  of  art  and  science,  etc.  The 
schools  include  the  collegiate  school 
founded  by  Henry  VIII,  the  theological 
college,  the  blue-coat  school  founded  in 
1666  (and  now  known  as  Sir  Thomas 
Rich’s  school),  and  the  grammar-school  of 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  founded  in  the  time  ot 
Henry  VIII.  The  industries  are  rather 
varied,  including  iron  and  shipbuilding 
works,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  chem¬ 
icals,  soap,  matches,  and  various  others. 
Pop.  50,029.  The  county  of  Gloucester 
or  Gloucestershire  borders  on  the  west 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  has 
an  area  of  1237  sq.  miles.  The  county 
is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts,  the  Hill  or  Cotswold  in  the  e.  ; 
the  Severn  Valley  in  the  middle ;  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  the  w.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Severn,  with  its  affluents 
the  Wye,  the  Leden,  and  Lower  and  Up¬ 
per  Avon  ;  and  the  Isis  or  Thames,  with 
its.  affluents  the  Colne,  Churnet,  and 
Windrush.  Iron  and  coal  are  plentiful 
and  lead  ore  is  found.  Limestone  and 
freestone  are  also  met  with.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  flourishin  state,  especially  in  the 
vale  districts  of  the  county.  Gloucester 
is,  however,  much  more  of  a  dairy  than 
an  agricultural  county.  The  celebrated 
cheese,  known  as  double  and  single  Glou¬ 
cester,  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley.  Orchards  are  numerous,  from 
the  produce  of  which  large  quantities  of 
cider  are  made.  Gloucester  is  a  consider¬ 
able  manufacturing  county,  and  has  been 
long  famous  for  its  fine  broadcloths. 
Pop.  (1911)  672,581. 

Gloucester,  a  «»<*  port  of  Es- 

7  sex  County.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  near  the  extremity  of  Cape  Ann.  28 
miles  n.  w.  e.  of  Boston.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  resort,  and  fisheries  and  granite 
quarrying  are  the  chief  industries.  The 


Gloucester 


Gloxinia 


fishery  interests  are  the  largest  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a 
large  foreign  import  trade.  It  was 
founded  in  1623,  chiefly  by  settlers  from 
Gloucester,  England.  Here  is  the  oldest 
Universalist  Church  in  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1770.  About  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  is  Norman’s  Woe,  the  scene  of  the 
wreck  of  the  ‘  Hesperus,  ’  celebrated  by 
Longfellow.  Pop.  24,398. 

Gloucester,  *  ci*y  £*  Gamden 

>  County,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  5  miles  s.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
river  ferry.  It  has  large  manufactures 
of  cottons  and  woolens,  Welsbach  lights, 
etc.,  and  an  extensive  shipbuilding  plant 
in  its  near  vicinity.  Pop.  9462. 

Gloucester,  ?0BE?,T  0Fv  ^,monk. of 

>  the  abbey  of  Gloucester, 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century ;  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Eng¬ 
land  extending  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
the  year  1270. 

frl  nvpr  Richard,  an  English  poet, 
\J1UVC1,  born  1712  ;  died  1785.  Though 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  secured  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  poet.  In  1760  he  entered  parlia¬ 
ment,  where  his  abilities  gained  him  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  He  was  the  author 
of  two  epics,  Leonidas  and  the  Atheniad; 
London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce; 
two  tragedies,  Boadicea  and  Medea,  etc. 
Glover  sville  (gluv'ers-vil),  a  city 

VJ1UVCI&VII1C  of  Fulton  County>  tfew 

York,  44  miles  N.  w.  of  Albany.  It  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  (whence  its  name)  ;  also  of  glove- 
and  shoe-leatfier.  Pop.  20,642. 

Gloves  (gluvs)  are  coverings  for  the 
hand,  or  for  the  hand  and 
wrist,  with  a  separate  sheath  for  each 
finger.  They  are  made  of  leather,  fur, 
cloth,  silk,  linen  thread,  cotton,  worsted, 
etc.  The  chief  leathers  used  in  glove 
manufacture  are  doe,  buck,  and  calf¬ 
skins  ;  sheepskin  for  military  gloves ; 
lambskin  for  much  of  the  so-called  kid 
gloves ;  true  kid  for  the  best  and  finest 
gloves;  dog,  rat,  and  kangaroo  skins,  etc. 
The  leather  in  all  cases  undergoes  a  much 
lighter  dressing  than  when  used  for  boots 
and  shoes.  Leather  gloves  are  usually 
cut  out  by  means  of  dies,  and  sewed  by  a 
machine  of  peculiar  construction.  The 
best  woolen,  thread,  and  silk  gloves  are 
made  by  cutting  and  sewing,  but  com¬ 
moner  gloves  are  made  by  knitting  and 
weaving.  Gloversville,  in  New  York,  is 
the  chief  American  seat  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  In  England  leather  gloves  are 
manufactured  at  London,  Worcester,  and 
elsewhere.  Limerick  was  formerly  cele¬ 


brated  for  gloves  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
kind.  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany  all  manufacture  excellent 
gloves,  but  France  supplies  the  world 
with  most  of  the  finer  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  kinds.  Gloves  are  a  very  ancient 
article  of  dress,  and  many  curious  cus¬ 
toms  and  usages  are  connected  with  them. 
Throwing  the  glove  down  before  a  person 
amounted  to  a  challenge  to  single  combat. 
The  judges  in  England  used  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  wearing  gloves  on  the  bench ;  and 
it  was  only  in  case  of  a  maiden  assize 
that  the  sheriffs  were  allowed  to  present 
a  judge  with  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Glowworm  (glo'wurm),  an  insect 

u  of  the  genus  Lampyns 
( L .  noctiliica ),  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
or  beetles,  the  name  being  strictly  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  the  female,  which  is  with¬ 
out  wings,  somewhat  resembles  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  emits  a  shining  green  light 
from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The 


Glowworm  ( Lampyris  noctiluca). 

1,  Male.  2,  Female,  upper  side.  3,  Female, 
under  side,  showing  the  three  posterior  segments 
(a)  from  which  the  light  proceeds. 


male  is  winged,  and  flies  about  in  the 
evening,  when  it  is  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  female,  but  gives  out  no  light 
itself.  It  would  seem  that  the  glowworm 
possesses  the  power  of  moderating  or  in¬ 
creasing  the  light  at  will.  Decapitated 
specimens  retain  their  power  of  giving  out 
light  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  time.  In 
pure  oxygen,  warm 
water,  or  when 
crushed,  the  light 
of  the  luminous 
organs  is  increased 
in  intensity.  The 
larvae  are  very  vo¬ 
racious,  living  on 
snails,  which  they 
attack  and  kill. 

Gloxinia 

a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Gesner- 
aceae,  distinguished  Gloxinias, 

by  the  corolla  ap¬ 
proaching  to  bell-shaped,  the  upper  lip 
shortest  and  two-lobed,  the  lower  three- 
lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe  largest,  and 
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also  by  the  summit  of  the  style  being 
rounded  and  hollowed.  The  species  are 
natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are 
valued  as  among  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  gardens,  owing  to  their  richly 
colored  leaves  and  their  ample,  graceful, 
delicately  tinted  flowers. 

GlnpTinv  or  Gloukhov  ( glo'/iov ) ,  a 
^  f  town  of  Russia,  govern¬ 
ment  of,  and  148  miles  east  by  north  from, 
Tchernigov.  Top.  14,85(5. 

Glucic  Acid  °I'„G';.U?IN,IC> 

CicliisUa).  an  acid  pro- 
produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or 
acids  on  sugar.  It  is  a  colorless,  amor¬ 
phous  substance,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
attracts  rapidly  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  its  solution  has  a  decidedly  sour 
taste.  All  its  neutrally  reacting  salts  are 
soluble. 

Gin  pin  a  (glu-si'na),  the  only  oxide 
**  of  the  metal  glucinum  or 

beryllium.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  without 
odor,  and  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  the  liquid  fixed  alkalies. 
Gluci'num  Same  as  Beryllium. 


Glnrk  Christoph  Wili- 

BALD  ritteb  Von,  a  German 
musical  composer,  born  in  Bavaria  in 
1714 ;  died  at  Vienna  1787.  When  a  boy 
he  became  a  chorister,  and  acquired  some 
skill  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Prague 
to  enter  the  university,  where  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his 
musical  gifts.  By  degrees  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  Bohemian  nobles, 
and  Prince  Lobkowitz  assisted  him  when 
he  went  to  Vienna  to  pursue  his  musical 
studies.  The  Lombardian  prince  di 
Melzi  then  took  him  to  Milan,  where  he 
studied  under  Giovanni  Battista  Sam- 
martini,  a  famous  organist  and  composer. 
In  1740  he  was  employed  to  compose  an 
opera  for  the  court  theater  of  Milan. 
The  text  chosen  for  him  was  the  Arta- 
xerxes  of  Metastasio,  and  the  opera  was 
a  triumph  in  spite  of  the  innovations  of 
style  which  the  author  introduced.  In 
1742  he  wrote  Demofoonte  for  Milan ; 
Demetrio  and  Ipermnestra  for  Venice ; 
in  1743  Artamene  for  Cremona,  and 
Siface  for  Milan  ;  in  1744  Fedra  for  the 
same  theater ;  and  in  1745  Alessandro 
nell*  Indie  for  Turin,  all  founded  on 
classical  subjects.  Invited  to  London, 
he  produced  La  Caduta  de  Giganti  ( '  Fall 
of  the  Giants’!,  which  was  not  a  success. 
In  London  Gluck  became  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  majestic  character  of 
Handel’s  airs  and  choruses,  and  with  the 
simple  hut  natural  dramatic  style  of  Dr. 
Arne.  This  visit  to  London,  and  a  short 
trip  to  Paris,  helped  to  develop  that 


lyric  genius  which  was  destined  to  create 
a  new  order  of  musical  composition.  After 
producing  many  pieces  of  the  usual  class 
of  opera  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Home,  and 
Naples,  he  returned  to  Vienna.  The 
Trionfo  di  Clelia  (1762)  was  the  last  of 
his  operas  in  his  first  style.  However 
well  pleased  the  public  was  with  his  mu¬ 
sic,  he  was  not  so.  He  felt  himself  con¬ 
tinually  cramped  by  the  character  of  the 
libretti  of  Metastasio,  who  had  hitherto 
furnished  him  with  texts,  which  were 
rather  lyrical  dramatic  poems  than  genu¬ 
ine  dramas.  The  composer  at  last  found 
a  poet  in  the  person  of  Raniero  Calza- 
bigi,  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
ideas,  and  the  result  of  their  co-operation 
was  the  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  performed 
publicly  for  the  first  time  in  1762.  This 
opera  marked  a  new  era.  The  fame  it 
acquired  at  once  it  never  lost.  Various 
works  of  lighter  character  filled  up  the 
interval  between  this  year  and  1766,  when 
his  second  great  opera  of  Alceste  was 
produced,  which  raised  public  feeling  to 
the  point  of  enthusiasm.  In  his  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  work  to  the  Grand-duke  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Tuscany  he  enunciates  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  new  school,  which  shortly 
were  that  the  opera  should  be  a  musical 
drama,  not  a  concert  in  costume ;  that 
the  text  must  be  descriptive  of  real  pas¬ 
sion  ;  that  the  music  must  voice  fully  the 
spirit  of  the  text ;  that  in  accompani¬ 
ments  the  instruments  must  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  expression  of  the  vocal 
parts  by  their  peculiar  characters,  or 
to  heighten  the  general  dramatic  effect 
by  employing  them  in  contrast  to  the 
voice.  Gluck  now  became  convinced  that 
his  system  must  be  tested  on  a  wider 
field,  and  believed  that  the  Royal  Opera 
in  Paris  offered  all  a  composer  could 
demand.  A  Frenchman  of  culture  and 
genius,  Bailly  du  Rollet.  adapted  Ra¬ 
cine’s  IphigSnie  en  Aulide  for  musical 
treatment,  and  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  opposition  from  the  musical 
critics  of  the  old  Italian  and  French 
school,  at  that  time  represented  in  Paris 
by  Piccini,  the  piece  was  brought  out  in 
1774.  The  intensest  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed  all  Paris  took  sides,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists 
contended  with  much  bitterness,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  the  victory  remained  with  the 
Gluckists.  .  Shortly  after  the  production 
of  the  IphigSnie ,  the  Orfeo  was  adapted 
for  and  put  on  the  French  stasre.  and  was 
followed  by  the  Armide  in  1777,  and  bv 
the  Iphigdnie  en  Tauride  in  1779,  Gluck’s 
Inst  important  work,  and  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  his  greatest.  It  ends  the  series 
of  works  which  gave  a  direction  to  the 
operatic  genius  of  Mghul  and  Cherubini 


Gliickstadt 


Glycerine 


in  France,  and  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
in  Germany. 

ftlii  (gluk'stat),  a  town  of 

UlUCKbXdm  prussia)  in  Holstein, 

on  the  Elbe,  28  miles  n.  w.  of  Hamburg. 
Formerly  important  as  a  fortress,  it  is 
now  a  sort  of  sub-port  to  Hamburg. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Pop.  6586. 

G1  Tinned  ( glo'kos ;  CeHiaOe) ,  a  vari- 
VJllll/UbC  ety  0£  sugar>  iess  SWeet  than 

cane-sugar,  existing  in  grapes,  and  pro¬ 
duced  from  cane-sugar,  starch,  dextrin, 
cellulose,  etc.,  by  the  action  of  acids,  cer¬ 
tain  ferments,  and  other  reagents.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  it,  distinguished  by 
their  action  on  polarized  light,  viz.,  dex- 
troglucose  which  turns  the  plane  of  po¬ 
larization  to  the  right ;  and  Icevoglucose , 
which  turns  it  to  the  left.  When  heated 
up  to  400°  it  becomes  caramel,  and  is 
used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  col¬ 
oring  matter.  It  is  called  also  Grape- 
sugar  and  Starch-sugar,  and  is  produced 
both  in  the  solid  and  in  the  liquid  form, 
its  manufacture  being  now  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  In  the  United  States 
the  liquid  sugar,  as  prepared  from  Indian 
corn  starch,  is  what  is  generally  known 
as  glucose,  and  it  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  confectionery,  canning 
fruits,  making  artificial  honey  for  table 
syrup,  in  brewing,  etc. 

Glucosides  (flo'ko-sldz),  a  large 
class  of  substances  oc¬ 
curring  in  animal  or  vegetable  products, 
possessing  the  common  property  of  yield¬ 
ing  glucose  and  other  products  when  they 
are  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  are  acted 
on  by  certain  ferments. 

Glue  (gib),  a  gelatinous  substance 
obtained  from  different  tissues 
of  animals,  and  used  as  a  cement  for 
uniting  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material. 
The  best  quality  is  obtained  from  fresh 
bones,  freed  from  fat  by  previous  boiling, 
the  clippings  and  parings  of  ox-hides,  the 
older  skins  being  preferred ;  but  large 
quantities  are  also  got  from  the  skins  of 
sheep,  calves,  cows,  hares,  dogs,  cats,  etc., 
from  the  refuse  of  tanneries  and  tanning 
works,  from  old  gloves,  from  sinews,  ten¬ 
dons,  and  other  offal  of  animal  origin. 
By  a  process  of  cleaning  and  boiling  the 
albuminoid  elements  of  the  animal  matter 
are  changed  into  gelatine.  This  in  a 
soft,  jelly-like  state  constitutes  size;  dried 
into  hard,  brittle,  glassy  cakes,  which 
before  use  must  be  melted  in  hot  water, 
it<  forms  the  well-known  glue  of  the 
joiner,  etc.  When  a  solution  is  mixed 
with  acetic  or  nitric  acid  it  remains  liquid, 
but  still  retains  its  power  of  cementing ; 
in  this  state  it  is  called  liquid  glue. 
Marine  Glue  is  a  cement  made  by  dis¬ 


solving  India  rubber  in  oil  of  turpentine 
or  coal-naphtha,  to  which  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  shellac  is  added. 

Gin  trip  ( glom ) ,  in  botany  the  imbri- 

c  cate  scale-like  bract  inserted 
on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  in  Graminese 
(grasses)  and  Cyperaceae  (sedges).  The 
glume  forms  the  husk  or  chaff  of  grain, 
called  also  the  palea  or  pale. 

Gluten  (glo'tun),  a  tough,  elastic 
i  substance  of  a  grayish  color, 
which  becomes  brown  and  brittle  by  dry¬ 
ing,  found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  It  contributes  much  to  the  nutri¬ 
tive  quality  of  flour,  and  gives  tenacity 
to  its  paste.  <  A  similar  substance  is 
found  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants. 
Glutton  (glut,°n)»  the  Gulo  Arcticus, 
a  carnivorous  quadruped, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  badger,  and  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  bear  family 
(Ursidse)  and  the  weasels  (Mustelidae) , 
resembling  the  former  family  in  general 
structure  and  the  latter  in  dentition.  It 
inhabits  Northern  Europe  and  America, 
and  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Wolverene  or  Wolverine.  The  glutton  is 
slow  and  deficient  in  agility,  but  per¬ 
severing,  cunning,  fierce,  and  of  great 
strength.  It  prefers  putrid  flesh,  and 
has  an  extremely  fetid  odor.  The  fur  is 
valuable,  that  from  Siberia  being  pre¬ 
ferred  from  its  being  of  a  glossy  black. 
The  animal  receives  its  name  from  its 
voracity,  which,  however,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 


Glycerin  P  (glis'er-in;  C3H8O3),  a 

inline  transparent  colorless 
liquid,  chemically  described  as  a  tria- 
tomic  or  trihydric  alcohol,  obtained  from 
the  by-products  of  candle  and  soap  facto¬ 
ries  by  saponification  with  alkalies  or  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam.  It  has 
a  sp.  gr.  1.267,  and  sometimes  solidifies 
at  a  low  temperature  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  dissolves  in  or  mixes  with  water  and 
alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  acts  as  a  solvent  both  on 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  The  uses 
of  glycerine  are  very  numerous.  Its  ap¬ 
plications  in  pharmacy  are  almost  end¬ 
less  ;  as  an  external  application  in  chaps, 
rough  skin,  chafing,  etc.,  it  is  much  used. 
Internally  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
combination  with  iron,  and  also  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  cases  of 
diabetes.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  wherever 
a  substance  requires  to  be  kept  more  or 
less  moist,  for  example,  modeling  clay, 
tobacco,  paper  for  printing,  etc. ;  also  in 
spinning,  weaving,  ropemaking,  and  tan¬ 
ning.  It  is  an  excellent  preservative 
medium  for  meat,  and  for  natural  history 
specimens;  and  its  property  of  lowering 


Glycogen 


Gnat 


the  freezing-point  of  water  makes  it  use¬ 
ful  in  gas-meters,  floating-compasses  and 
the  like.  It  is  also  the  starting-point  of 
certain  valuable  chemical  products,  one  of 
the  chief  of  which  is  nitroglycerine. 

Glvcog’en  (gtt'k6-jin),  in  organic 

J  &  chemistry  and  physiology, 
a  proximate  non-nitrogenous  principle 
occurring  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
liver,  where  it  exists  as  an  amorphous 
matter.  In  properties  it  seems  to  be 
intermediate  between  starch  and  dextrine, 
and  in  contact  with  saliva,  pancreatic 
juice,  diastase,  or  with  the  blood  or 
parenchyma  of  the  liver,  it  is  converted 
into  glucose. 

Glvr>nl  (gli'kol  or  kol ;  C2H6O2),  the 
type  of  a  class  of  artificial 
compounds  intermediate  in  their  proper¬ 
ties  and  chemical  relations  between  alco¬ 
hol  and  glycerine,  or  the  bodies  of  which 
these  are  the  types.  Otherwise  expressed, 
glycol  is  a  diatomic  acid,  alcohol  being 
a  monatomic  and  glycerine  a  triatomic. 
It  is  liquid,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
GlvOOn  (gli'kon),  an  Athenian  sculp- 
tor  known  by  his  colossal 
marble  statue  of  Heracles,  commonly 
called  the  ‘  Farnese  Hercules,*  now  in 
the  museum  at  Naples.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c. 

frl  vrvrrTn  7fl  (gli-si-rl'za),  a  genus 
UiycyirniZd  of  iegUminous  plants, 

of  which  G.  glabra,  the  liquorice  plant,  is 
the  type. 

GlVtttodon  ( glip'to-don ;  Gr  glyp - 

VJA J  " LUUU11  f0Sf  engraved,  and 
odous,  tooth — so  named  from  its  fluted 
teeth),  a  gigantic  fossil  edentate  animal, 
closely  allied  to  the  armadilloes,  found  in 


Glyptodon  ( Glyptodon  clavlpes). 


the  upper  Tertiary  strata  of  South 
America.  It  was  of  the  size  of  an  ox, 
and  was  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail 
formed  of  polygonal  osseous  plates  united 
by  sutures. 

Glyptosaurus  g^^YolsTiant 

lizards,  found  in  1871  in  the  Tertiary 
beds  of  Wyoming,  and  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  the  head  and  parts  of  the 
body  were  covered  with  highly  orna¬ 
mented  bony  plates  (Gr.  glyptos ,  en¬ 
graved).  Four  species  were  discovered, 
the  largest  about  four  feet  long. 

2—5 


Gmelin  (gmel'in),  Johann  Georg, 
a  German  naturalist,  born 
in  Tubingen  in  1709 ;  died  1755.  On  tak¬ 
ing  his  medical  degree  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  became  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  In  1733, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
he  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedition 
to  Siberia,  returning  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1743,  where  he  published  his  Flora 
of  Siberia.  He  became  professor  of  bot¬ 
any  and  chemistry  at  Tubingen  in  1749, 
and  published  Travels  in  Siberia  (1752). 
— His  nephew,  Samuel  Gottlieb,  botan¬ 
ist  and  traveler,  was  born  in  1744,  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  studied  physic,  and 
in  1763,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  He  obtained  a  professorship 
of  botany  at  St.  Petersburg  about  1766, 
and  published  a  Historia  Fucorum, 
1768.  He  traveled  in  Asia,  and  being 
imprisoned  by  the  Khan  of  the  Chaitaks, 
he  died  in  confinement  in  1774.  His 
Travels  appeared  in  1770-84. — Another 
nephew,  Johann  Friedrich,  was  born 
1748,  died  1804.  He  was  professor  of 
medical  science  at  Gottingen  for  about 
thirty  years ;  published  a  Dictionary  of 
Botany,  and  a  History  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  edited  an  edition  of  Linnaeus. 
Gmelina  (gmel-i'na),  an  Asiatic 
genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Verbenaceae.  All  the  species 
form  shrubs  or  trees,  some  of  the  latter 
affording  very  valuable  timber. 

Grrilirid  (gmunt),  a  town  of  Wur- 
vxniuiiu  temberg,  on  the  Rems,  28 

miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart,  formerly  an 
imperial  free  city.  It  has  three  churches 
of  great  antiquity,  and  an  extensive  mu¬ 
seum  of  industrial  products.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  jewelry,  and  trinkets.  Pop.  18,700. 

Gmimdpn  (gmun'den),  a  town  of 
\JIII  ILilllLii  Upper  Augtria  situated 

among  magnificent  scenery,  on  the  Traun, 
where  it  issues  from  the  northern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  35  miles 
southwest  of  Linz.  Most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  employed  in  the  neighboring 
salt-mines.  Gmunden  is  a  favorite 
health-resort  and  summer  residence. 
Pop.  with  suburbs  7126. 

Gnaphaliiim  ( a  a  -  p  h  a '  ii-um ) ,  a 
r  #  genus  of  widely- 

spread  composite  plants  having  their 
foliage  usually  covered  with  a  white 
wooly  down,,  and  their  flower-heads  of 
the  *  everlasting  *  kind.  G.  Leontopodium 
is  the  edelweiss  of  the  Alps  (which  see). 
G.  polycephalum  is  the  cotton-weed,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States. 

Gnat  (nat),  the  name  applied  to  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  insects  of  the 
genus  Culex,  The  common  gnat  (G. 


Gneisenau 


Gnostics 


jnpiens),  type  of  the  sub-family  Culici- 
dse,  is  of  wide  geographical  distribution, 
and  is  noted  for  its  power  of  inflicting 
irritating  wounds.  The  proboscis  or  sting 
of  the  female  is  a  tube  containing  four 
spiculae  of  exquisite  fineness,  dentated  or 
edged ;  these  are  modified  mandibles  and 
maxillae.  The  males  do  not  sting,  and 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  plume¬ 
like  antennae.  These  insects  also  feed 
on  the  juice  of  plants.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  on  the  surface  of  stag¬ 
nant  water  in  a  long  mass.  After  having 
remained  in  the  larval  state  for  about 
twenty  days,  they  are  transformed  into 
chrysalids,  in  which  all  the  limbs  of  the 
perfect  insect  are  distinguishable,  through 
the  diaphanous  robe  with  which  they  are 
then  shrouded.  After  remaining  three  or 
four  days  wrapped  up  in  this  manner, 
they  become  perfect  insects.  The  trou¬ 
blesome  mosquito  belongs  to  the  same 
genus. 

frii qpti cm  (  gnl'zn-ou  ),  August 

uneiMJiidU  Wilhelm  Anton, 

Count  Neidtiiard  von,  a  Prussian  gen¬ 
eral,  born  in  1760 ;  died  1831.  He  served 
with  the  German  auxiliaries  of  England 
in  America ;  and  as  chief  of  Bliicher’s 
staff  chiefly  directed  the  strategy  of  the 
Prussian  army  at  Waterloo.  He  was 
made  field-marshal  in  1831. 
frnpi«i<i  (nis),  a  species  of  rock,  com- 
c  00  posed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica,  arranged  in  layers.  The  layers, 
whether  straight  or  curved,  are  frequently 
thick,  but  often  vary  considerably  in  the 
same  specimen.  Gneiss  passes  on  one 
side  into  granite,  from  which  it  differs 
in  its  foliated  structure,  and  on  the  other 
into  mica  slate.  It  is  rich  in  metallic 
ores,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  antimony,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  etc.,  occurring  in  this  rock,  but 
it  contains  no  fossil  remains.  Porphyritic 
gneiss  presents  large  distinct  crystals  of 
felspar  which  traverse  several  of  the  fo¬ 
liated  layers.  Gneiss  often  contains 
hornblende  in  place  of  mica,  and  then  re¬ 
ceives  the  name  of  syenitic  gneiss.  The 
only  difference  between  this  rock  and 
granite  consists  in  the  foliation  of  gneiss, 
the- materials  of  granite  being  crystallized 
promiscuously,  those  of  gneiss  being 
segregated  in  layers.  It  is  the  principal 
rock  of  very  extensive  districts ;  it  pre¬ 
dominates  in  Norway,  and  all  the  north 
of  Europe.  It  abounds  in  the  Southern 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  forms  the 
loftiest  chains  of  the  Andes  of  Quito.  In 
the  United  States,  also,  gneiss  is  a  com¬ 
mon  rock,  especially  in  New  England  and 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  New 
York. 

(gnlst),  Heinrich  Rudolf 
vmcidt  Hermann  Friedrich,  a  Ger¬ 


man  jurist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1816  and 
studied  at  the  university  there,  in  which, 
in  1844,  he  became  professor-extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  in  1858  ordinary  professor.  He 
likewise  took  part  in  politics  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies, 
and  of  the  diet  of  the  German  Empire, 
ranging  himself  on  the  liberal  side.  He 
wrote  extensively  on  law,  constitutional 
history,  etc.,  and  had  a  specially  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  constitutional  his¬ 
tory,  his  History  of  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion  having  been  translated  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  in  1886.  He  died  in 
1895. 

Gupcph  (gna'zn),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
vxiicacn  province  of  posen>  45  miies 

southwest  of  Bromberg.  It  is  an  ancient 
place ;  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral,  in  which  the  kings  of 
Poland  used  to  be  crowned.  Pop.  23,727. 
GnORie  (Qom;  Greek,  gnome),  a 
short,  pithy  saying,  often  ex¬ 
pressed  in  figurative  language,  containing 
a  reflection,  a  practical  observation,  or  a 
moral  maxim.  Among  the  Greeks 
Theognis,  Phocylides,  and  others  are 
called  the  Gnomic  poets ,  from  their  sen¬ 
tentious  manner  of  writing, 
frrmmp  (nom),  in  the  cabalistic  and 
vxiiuiiic  mediaeval  mythology,  the 

name  given  to  the  spirits  which  dwell  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  they 
watch  over  mines,  quarries,  and  hidden 
treasures.  They  assume  a  variety  of 
forms,  but  are  generally  grotesque  dwarfs, 
ugliness  being  their  appropriate  quality, 
though  the  females,  gnomides ,  are  origi¬ 
nally  beautiful. 

Gnomon  (no'mon),  the  style  of  a 
dial,  or  a  structure  erected 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  from 
whose  shadow  the  altitudes,  declinations, 
etc.,  of  the  sun  and  stars  may  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  gnomon  is  usually  a  pillar 
or  column  or  pyramid  erected  upon  level 
ground.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancient 
astronomers,  and  gnomons  of  great 
height,  with  meridian  lines  attached  to 
them,  are  still  common  in  France  and 
Italy. 

Gnomonios  (no-mon'iks),  the  art 
VJIIUIIIUIIlUb  and  theory  of  making 

sun-dials  on  true  scientific  principles. 

Gnostics  (nos'tikf :  ,  Grfk>  gnosis, 
knowledge),  a  general 
name  applied  to  early  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculators,  which  combined  the 
fantastic  notions  of  the  oriental  systems 
of  religion  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  They  nearly  all  agreed  on  the 
points  that  God  is  incomprehensible ;  that 
matter  is  eternal  and  antagonistic  to 
God ;  that  creation  is  the  work  of  the 


Gnostics 
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Demiurge ,  an  emanation  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity,  subordinate  or  opposed  to 
God ;  and  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  a  mere  deceptive  appearance. 
Certain  forms  of  Gnosticism  are  mere 
adaptations  of  the  Persian  dualism  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  good  and  evil ; 
while  the  pantheism  of  India  seems  to 
have  been  a  pervading  influence  in  others. 
Simon  the  magician  (Simon  Magus),  of 
whom  Luke  speaks  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  generally  looked  on  as  the 
first  of  the  Gnostics.  The  dogmas  of  the 
earliest  Gnostics  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads : — God,  the  highest  intel¬ 
ligence,  dwells  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  this  world,  in  the  Abyss,  removed 
from  all  connection  with  every  work  of 
temporal  creation.  He  is  the  source  of 
all  good  ;  matter,  the  crude,  chaotic  mass 
of  which  all  things  were  made,  is,  like 
God,  eternal,  and  is  the  source  of  all 
evil.  From  these  two  principles,  before 
time  commenced,  emanated  beings  called 
eeons,  which  are  described  as  divine 
spirits,  inhabiting  the  Pleroma,  or  pleni¬ 
tude  of  light,  which  surrounds  the  Abyss. 
The  world  and  the  human  race  were 
created  out  of  matter  by  one  aeon,  the 
Demiurge,  or,  according  to  the  later  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  Gnostics,  by  several  aeons  and 
angels.  The  aeons  made  the  bodies  and 
the  sensual  soul  of  man  of.  this  matter ; 
hence  the  origin  of  evil  in  man.  God 
gave  man  the  rational  soul ;  hence  the 
constant  struggle  of  reason  with  sense. 
What  are  called  gods  by  men  (for  in¬ 
stance,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Jews) 
are  merely  such  aeons  or  creators,  under 
whose  dominion  man  became  more  and 
more  wicked  and  miserable.  To  destroy 
the  power  of  these  creators,  and  to  free 
man  from  the  power  of  matter,  God  sent 
the  most  exalted  of  all  aeons,  to  which 
character  Simon  first  made  pretensions. 
The  Nicolaitans  mentioned  in  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  St.  John,  so  called  from  Nicolas, 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
were  one  of  the  earliest  sects,  and  are 
described  as  forerunners  of  the  Cerin- 
thians.  Cerinthus,  a  Jew,  of  whom  John 
the  evangelist  seems  to  have  had  some 
knowledge,  combined  such  reveries  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  most  elevated  aeon  sent  by 
God  for  the  salvation  of  man,  was  Christ, 
who  had  descended  upon  Jesus,  a  Jew,  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  and  through  him  re¬ 
vealed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
before  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  separated 
from  him,  and  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  will  again  be  united  with  him,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of.  the 
most  perfect  earthly  felicity,  to  continue 
1000  years.  Carpocrates  and  the  sect  of 
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the  Ophites  (beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury),  to  whom  the  term  Gnostic  was 
first  applied,  saw  in  the  Serpent  a  wise 
and  good  being,  and  carried  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  form  the  inversion  of  the  Biblical 
story.  The  later  Gnostics  have  been 
divided  into  three  schools.  The  first  was 
the  Syrian,  founded  by  Menander,  a  pupil 
of  Simon.  This  school  emphasizes  the 
conflict  between  Good  and  Evil — the  Su¬ 
preme  Deity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Demiurge  and  his  angels  or  aeons  on  the 
other.  The  second  was  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  represented  bv  Basilides  and 
Valentinus ;  the  system  of  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  most  complete  and  ingenious  of 
all.  In  that  light  or  plenitude,  which  all 
the  Gnostics  speak  of  as  surrounding  the 
residence  of  the  Supreme  God,  he  has 
placed  fifteen  male  and  as  many  female 
aeons.  The  Supreme  God,  the  Unbegot¬ 
ten,  the  Original  Father,  whom  he  also 
calls  the  Deep  (Bathos),  is  the  first  of 
these  aeons ;  Thinking  Silence  was  his 
wife,  and  Intelligence,  a  male,  and  Truth, 
a  female,  were  their  children.  These  pro¬ 
duced  The  Word  and  Life,  the  latter  a 
female,  who  gave  birth  to  mankind  and 
society.  These  eight  constituted  the  first 
class  of  the  thirty  aeons.  The  second 
class,  of  five  couples,  at  the  end  of  which 
stood  the  Only  Begotten,  and  the  third, 
of  six  couples,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Comforter,  were,  in  a  similar  manner, 
descended  from  Mankind  and  Society,  and 
whom  all  the  aeons  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  other  aeons  in  their  duties ;  and  Jesus, 
consisted,  like  the  first,  of  personified 
ideas.  The  officers  of  this  heavenly  state 
are  four  male  aeons — Horus,  who  guards 
the  boundaries  of  the  region  of  light ; 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  instruct 
light  begat  in  common,  and  endowed  with 
their  gifts.  Man  and  the  world  were 
formed  by  a  demiurge  out  of  matter  which 
was  partly  material,  partly  spiritual, 
partly  soul-like.  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
men,  when  he  appeared  on  earth  had  a 
visible  body  made  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
soul-like  substance  only.  At  his  baptism 
the  aeon  Jesus  united  itself  with  him,  and 
instructed  mankind.  A  third  school  of 
Gnosticism,  whose  center  was  Asia 
Minor,  was  represented  by  Marcion  of 
Pontus,  the  son  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Marcion  assigned  to 
Christianity,  as  the  one  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  religion,  a  complete  isolation 
from  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  the 
author  of  which  was,  In  his  opinion, 
merely  a  just  but  not  a  good  being.  The 
true  God  begat  many  spirits,  among 
which  were  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
righteous  God,  and  the  lawgiver  of  the 


Gnu 


Goat 


Jews.  The  last,  through  the  prophets, 
promised  Christ ;  but  Jesus,  who  actually 
appeared,  and  is  the  true  Redeemer,  was 
the  Son  of  the  truly  good  God,  and  not 
the  Jewish  Messiah.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century  Tatian,  a  Syrian 
Christian,  adopted  Gnostic  doctrines,  and 
founded  a  sect.  Bardesanes,  a  Syrian, 
and  Hermogenes,  an  African,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  aposta¬ 
tized  from  Christianity,  and  established 
sects,  bordered,  in  their  hypotheses  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  upon 
Gnosticism.  There  have  been  no  Gnostic 
sects  since  the  fifth  century ;  but  many 
of  the  principles  of  their  system  of  ema¬ 
nations  reappear  in  later  philosophical 
systems,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as 
theirs. 

Gnu  (na)>  the  Wildebeeste  (‘wild 
u  beast  ’)  of  the  colonists,  the  name 
given  to  two  species  of  South  African 
antelope  ( Gatobleplias  gnu,  and  G.  gor- 
gon).  The  former  species  is  now  rarely 
found  south  of  the  Vaal ;  its  form  par¬ 
takes  of  that  of  the  antelope,  ox,  or 
horse.  Both  sexes  have  horns  projecting 
slightly  outwards  and  downwards,  then 
forming  an  abrupt  upward  bend.  They 
have  bristly  black  hair  about  the  face  and 
muzzle,  a  white,  stiff  mane,  and  horse¬ 
like  tail.  They  attain  a  length  of  about 
nine  feet,  and  stand  about  four  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder.  They  live  in  herds ;  are 
said  to  be  fierce  when  attacked,  but  when 
taken  young  have  been  found  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  domestication.  The  brindled  gnu 
( G .  gorgon)  is  larger  than  the  common 
gnu,  has  black  stripes  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  a  black  tail.  Both  species 
wheel  in  a  circle  once  or  twice  before 
setting  off  when  alarmed. 

Gnn  (go'a),  a  city  in  Hindustan,  on 
VJUa  the  Malabar  coast,  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  the  same  name. 
The  name  is  applied  to  two  distinct 
places,  namely,  Old  Goa,  and  New  Goa 
or  Panjim.  The  former  was  once  the 
chief  emporium  of  commerce  between  the 
East  and  West,  and  had  a  population  of 
200,000,  but  it  is  now  nearly  deserted, 
though  some  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the 
ancient  churches  and  convents  in  repair ; 
pop.  less  than  2000.  New  Goa  or  Pan¬ 
jim  was  chosen  as  the  residence  of  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  in  1759 ;  and  in  1843 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mandavi,  about  3  miles  from  its 
mouth,  contains  many  fine  public  build¬ 
ings,  cathedral,  viceregal  palace,  etc. 
The  trade  of  Goa,  at  one  time  the  most 
extensive  of  any  place  in  India,  is  now 
inconsiderable.  Pop.  8440.  The  terri¬ 
tory  around  Goa  belonging  to  the  Portu¬ 


guese  has  an  area  of  1062  sq.  miles.  It 
is  well  watered  and  fertile.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  population,  number¬ 
ing  about  475,000,  are  the  descendants 
of  Hindus  converted  to  Christianity  on 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
Portuguese. 

GnnlanHa  (go-a-lan'da) ,  a  river  mart 
UUcUcUiUct  an(j  municipaiity  0f  Ben¬ 
gal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  main  streams 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  Pop. 
8652. 

Gna  (go-al-pa'rii),  a  district  of 

VJUcU.jJcU.cl  British  India,  prov.  of 

Assam  ;  area  3897  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about 
450,000.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  and  is  exposed  to  river 
floods.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop  ;  and  brass 
and  iron  utensils,  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments,  etc.,  of  an  artistic  character  are 
manufactured.  Goalpara  Town  is  the 
chief  center  of  trade.  Pop.  6287. 

Goa  Powder  (g^a)»  a  powder  used 
UUd  ruwucl  jn  £iie  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  skin  diseases,  obtained  from  the 
pith  of  a  leguminous  tree,  a  species  of 
Gentrolobium ,  and  called  also  Araroba 
Powder. 


Goat  (got),  a  well-known  horned  rumi- 
VJuaL  nant  quadruped  of  the  genus 
Gapra.  The  horns  are  hollow,  erect, 
turned  backward,  annular  on  the  surface 
and  scabrous.  The  male  is  generally 
bearded  under  the  chin.  Goats  are  nearly 
of  the  size  of  sheep,  but  stronger,  less 
timid,  and  more  agile.  They  frequent 


Goat  of  Cashmere. 


rocks  and  mountains,  and  subsist  on 
scanty,  coarse  food.  Their  milk  is  sweet, 
nourishing,  and  medicinal,  and  their  flesh 
furnishes  food.  Goats  are  of  almost  in¬ 
terminable  variety,  and  it  is  not  certainly 
known  from  which  the  domestic  goat  is 
descended,  though  opinion  favors  the 
G.  cegagrus .  or  wild  goat  of  Western 
Asia.  Goats  are  generally  subdivided 
into  ibexes  and  goats  proper.  They  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  many 


Goat  Island 


Goby 


varieties  are  valued  for  their  hair  or  sucker  ( G .  Europccus)  feeds  upon  noctur- 
wool.  The  skin  is  prepared  for  a  variety  nal  insects,  as  moths,  gnats,  beetles,  etc., 
of  purposes,  and  yields  the  leather  well  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  flying  with 
known  under  the  name  of  morocco.  The  its  mouth  open.  Its  mouth  is  com- 
Cashmere  goat,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  paratively  large,  and  lined  on  the  inside 
a  native  of  Cashmere ;  it  is  smaller  than  with  a  glutinous  substance  to  prevent  the 
the  common  domestic  goat,  and  has  long,  escape  of  those  insects  which  fly  into  it. 
silky,  tine  hair.  The  Angora  goat  is  also  Like  all  birds  which  catch  flies  when  on 
furnished  with  soft  silky  hair  of  a  silver-  the  wing,  the  gape  is  surrounded  by 
white  color,  hanging  down  in  curling  locks  stiff  bristles.  When  perched,  it  usually 
8  or  9  inches  long.  Its  horns  are  in  a  sits  lengthwise  on  a  bare  twig,  with  its 
spiral  form,  and  extend  laterally.  The  head  lower  than  its  tail,  and  in  this  atti- 
Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  the  Haplocerus  tude  utters  a  jarring  note,  whence  one  of 
montdnus,  or  big-horn  (which  see).  its  common  names — night-jar,  or  night- 

frftat  T<il  nnrl  a  small  island  of  70  churr.  It  has  a  light,  soft  plumage,  mi- 
uuai  “l,OAa  u-j  acres,  which  divides  the  nutely  mottled  with  gray  and  brown,  and 
current  of  the  Niagara  River  at  the  Falls,  is  about  10  inches  in  length.  The  Amer- 
It  is  connected  with  the  American  shore  ican  chuckwill’s  widow,  whip-poor-will, 
by  a  bridge.  and  night-hawk  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Goat-moth,  Gobelins  Manufactory 

larvae,  which  are  about  3  inches  in  length,  manufactory  at  Paris,  established  by 
hollow  out  galleries  in  the  wood  of  trees,  Colbert  in  1667,  on  the  site  of  a  previously 
which  they  first  soften  by  a  juice  of  a  existing  manufactory  which  had  been  set 
strong  smell  which  they  secrete.  With  up  by  Gilles  Gobelin,  a  celebrated  dyer  in 
the  sawdust  made  in  the  operation  they  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Colbert  collected 
form  cocoons,  in  which  the  chrysalids  into  it  the  ablest  workmen  in  the  divers 
are  developed.  The  larval  condition  lasts  arts  and  manufactures  connected  with 
for  three  years.  C.  rohinice ,  the  locust-  house  decoration  and  upholstery.  The 
tree  carpenter-moth,  an  American  spe-  Gobelins  ha>s  since  then  continued  to  be 
cies,  expands  about  three  inches,  and  is  the  first  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the 
gray  in  color.  world.  Many  celebrated  paintings  of  the 

GofltVheaTTl  the  general  name  of  old  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  schools 
\juciL  a  uca  u?  pian^s  0f  the  genus  have,  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  been 
Tragopogon,  order  Composite,  herbaceous  transferred  to  tapestry, 
perennials,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe.  The  (^obi  (go'be),  Desert  of,  the  Shamo  or 
seeds  have  feathery  appendages ;  hence  ^ v  u  ‘  sand-sea  ’  of  the  Chinese,  an  im- 
the  name.  The  purple  goat’s-beard  ( T .  mense  tract  of  desert  country,  occupying 
porrifolius)  is  cultivated  for  its  root  as  a  nearly  the  center  of  the  high  tableland 
table  vegetable,  known  as  Salsify ,  and  of  Eastern  Asia,  between  lat.  35°  and 
called,  in  the  United  States,  the  oyster  45°  n.,  and  Ion.  90°  and  110°  e.,  and 
plant,  its  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that  extending  over  a  large  portion  of  Mon- 
of  the  oyster.  golia  and  Chinese  Turkestan.  Its  extreme 

Goat’s-me  ( Galega  officinalis),  a  length  is  probably  about  1800  miles; 
vjuctt  a  i  uc  leguminous  plant  indigen-  mean  breadth,  between  350  and  400  miles  ; 
ous  to  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  used  area,  300,000  sq.  miles.  Its  general  ele- 
as  a  forage,  and  is  supposed  to  increase  vation  is  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
the  milk  of  cows  that  feed  upon  it.  It  level.  The  East  Gobi  is  occupied  by  differ- 
is  found  in  North  America  in  dry,  sandy  ent  tribes  of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  have 
soil,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  numerous  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and 

Gna t^-tbom  a  name  given  to  two  sheep.  In  the  West  Gobi  are  some 
UUdL  a-muiii,  bardy,  evergreen  plants  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Tatar  race.  This 
of  the  genus  Astragalus.  A.  Tragacantha  tract  is  supposed  at  one  time  to  have 
(great  goat’s-thorn) ,  and  A.  Poterium  been  a  great  inland  sea. 

(small  goat’s-thorn).  The  former,  long  Goblill  (g°b'lin)>  a  spirit  of  popular 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  native  superstition,  generally  malig- 

of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  latter  of  the  nant  in  nature  and  grotesque  in  appear- 
Levant.  There  is  an  American  species,  a  nee;  much  the  same  as  a  gnome. 

A.  Canadensis.  Gobv  t*5'!?*)*  the  general  name  of  a 

Gna+cnnlrpv  a  name  common  to  the  J  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes 

VJUdtbUt-Jxci ,  birds  of  the  genus  (Gobiidse)  characterized  as  follows: — 
Caprimulgus.  as  also  to  all  belonging  to  Two  dorsal  fins  nearly  united  into  one. 
the  same  family — the  Caprimulgidse.  given  the  anterior  fin  having  flexible  rays,  not 
originally  from  the  erroneous  opinion  that  spinous,  as  is  usual  in  the  Acanthoptery- 
they  suck  goats.  The  European  goat-  gians;  ventral  fins  thoracic,  and  united 


God 


Godfrey 


more  or  less  by  their  bases ;  body  scaly, 
the  head  unarmed.  Like  the  blennies,  they 
can  live  for  some  time  out  of  water.  The 
family  is  very  numerous,  about  400  species 
being  known,  but  does  not  include  any 
important  food  fishes.  The  gobies  are 
among  the  nest-building  fishes,  and  live 
among  the  rocks  near  the  shore. 

the  self-existent,  eternal,  and  Su- 
preme  Being,  the  creator  and  up¬ 
holder  of  the  universe,  worshiped  by  most 
civilized  nations.  The  Christian  God  is 
held  to  be  an  infinite  and  absolute  being; 
a  perfect  personal  spirit ;  eternal ;  im¬ 
mutable  ;  omniscient ;  omnipotent ;  and 
perfectly  good,  true,  and  righteous.  The 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  have 
been  divided  into  the  ontological,  the  cos¬ 
mological,  the  psychological,  the  physico- 
teleological,  and  the  moral.  The  onto¬ 
logical  argument  starts  from  the  idea  of 
God  itself,  and  professes  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  from  that  idea.  This  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  is,  in  some  shape  or  other,  a  very 
old  one,  but  was  first  fully  developed  and 
applied  by  Anselm  in  the  11th  century. 
The  manner  in  wThich  it  was  stated  by 
Anselm  is  this :  ‘  God  must  be  thought  of 
as  that  being  than  whom  none  can  be 
thought  greater ;  but  this  being  the  high¬ 
est  and  most  perfect  that  we  can  conceive, 
may  be  thought  as  existing  in  actuality  as 
well  as  in  thought — that  is  to  say,  may 
be  thought  as  something  still  greater ; 
therefore  God,  or  what  is  thought  as 
greatest,  must  exist  not  only  in  thought 
but  in  fact.’  This  argument  has  been 
presented  in  other  forms.  Descartes, 
while  refuting  Anselm’s  form  of  the  onto¬ 
logical  argument,  revived  it  himself  in 
another  form.  Applying  the  test  of  truth 
which  he  derived  from  his  celebrated  for¬ 
mula — ‘  I  think,  therefore  I  am,’  that 
whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly  per¬ 
ceive  to  belong  to  the  true  and  unalter¬ 
able  nature  of  a  thing  may  be  predicated 
of  it,  he  found  on  investigating  God 
that  existence  belongs  to  his  true  and 
unalterable  nature,  and  therefore  may 
legitimately  be  predicated  of  him.  An¬ 
other  argument  was  adduced  by  Descartes 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  which, 
although  not  the  same  with  the  ontologi¬ 
cal  argument,  appears  to  resemble  it.  It 
is  called  the  psychological  argument.  Like 
the  ontological  argument,  it  starts  from 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  perfect  be¬ 
ing,  but  it  does  not  assert,  the  .  objective 
existence  of  that  being  as  implied  in  its 
idea,  but  infers  such  objective  existence 
on  the  ground  that  we  could  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  idea  only  from  the  being  which 
corresponds  to  it.  The  cosmological  ar¬ 
gument  starts  not  from  an  idea,  but  from 


a  contingent  existence,  and  infers  from 
it  an  absolutely  necessary  being  as  its 
cause.  Stated  syllogistic-ally,  the  argu¬ 
ment  is :  Every  new  thing  and  every 
change  in  a  previously  existing  thing 
must  have  a  cause  sufficient  and  pre-exist¬ 
ing.  The  universe  consists  of  a  system 
of  changes.  Therefore  the  universe  must 
have  a  cause  exterior  and  anterior  to 
itself.  The  argument  called  the  physico- 
teleological  is  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  argument  from  design, 
which  has  been  so  fully  illustrated  by 
Paley  in  his  Natural  Theology.  It  is 
simply  this,  that  in  nature  there  are 
unmistakable  evidences  of  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  which  lead  us  inev¬ 
itably  to  the  idea  of  one  that  planned  this 
adaptation,  that  is,  of  God.  The  moral 
argument  is  derived  from  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  history  of  man  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  universe,  being  based  on  such 
considerations  as  our  recognition  of  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  the  monitions 
of  conscience,  and  the  fact  that  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  Another  argument  is  based  on  the 
(alleged)  fact  that  a  belief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  everywhere 
found  to  be  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
man.  This  argument  is  used  among 
others  by  Cicero,  and  many  thinkers  are 
inclined  to  give  a  good  deal  of  weight  to 
it ;  still  it  is  pronounced  by  others  to  be 
at  best  only  a  probable  argument,  if  it 
may  be  accepted  as  valid  to  prove  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Others  argue  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  manifestations  which  he 
has  made  of  himself  to  men,  but  these, 
as  well  as  miracles,  it  is  admitted  even  by 
Christian  theists,  can  be  accepted  as  real 
only  by  such  as  previously  believed  in  the 
divine  existence. 

GndflVari  (go-da'va-re)  a  large  river 
UUUdVclIi  of  Central  India?  which 

rises  about  50  miles  from  the  shore  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  flows  across  the  Deccan 
from  the  Western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats  in 
a  general  southeasterly  direction,  and 
being  joined  by  several  affluents,  falls  by 
three  principal  mouths  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  after  a  course  of  900  miles.  Be¬ 
fore  the  river  divides  there  are  three  great 
obstacles  to  navigation,  caused  by  three 
rocky  barriers. — Godavari  is  also  the 
name  of  a  British  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency ;  area,  7345  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
1,791,512.  Coringa  and  Coconada  are  its 
chief  ports. 

Godfrey  (god'fre),  Sir  Edmondbttry, 
the  magistrate  who  received 
the  depositions  of  Titus  Oates  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  alleged  Popish  plot,  Sept.  28, 
1678.  He  was  soon  after  found  dead, 
pierced  with  his  own  sword,  though  evi- 


Godfrey  of  Bouillon 


Godoy 


dently  not  by  his  own  hand.  His  death 
was  imputed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
papists,  and  the  excitement  aroused  was 
the  actual  cause  of  the  Popish  Plot  agi¬ 
tation. 


Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  °*  J*® 

PA  1  O  L  L  I  U 

sade,  son  of  Eustace  II,  count  of 
Boulogne,  born  near  Nivelles,  1061 ;  died 
at  Jerusalem,  1100.  He  distinguished 
himself  while  fighting  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
was  made  Duke  of  Bouillon.  In  order 
to  expiate  his  sin  of  fighting  against  the 
pope,  he  took  the  cross  for  the  Holy 
-Land  in  1095,  and  led  80,000  men  to  the 
East  by  way  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  1097,  they  crossed  the  Bos¬ 
porus,  and  began  their  march  on  Nice 
(Nicaea),  which  they  took  in  June.  In 
July  the  way  to  Syria  was  opened  by  the 
victory  of  Dorylaeum  (Eski  Shehr),  in 
Phrygia,  and  before  the  end  of  1097  the 
crusaders  encamped  before  Antioch.  The 
town  of  Antioch  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1098,  and  in  the  following  year  Godfrey 
took  Jerusalem  itself,  after  a  five  weeks’ 
siege.  The  leaders  of  the  army  elected 
him  king  of  the  city  and  the  territory ; 
but  Godfrey  would  not  wear  a  crown  in 
the  place  where  Christ  was  crowned  with 
thorns  and  contented  himself  with  the 
title  of  duke  and  guardian  of  the  holy 
sepulcher.  The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians 
at  Ascalon  placed  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  Holy  Land,  excepting  two  or 
three  places.  Godfrey  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  organization  of  his  newly- 
established  government,  and  promulgated 
a  code  of  feudal  laws  called  the  Assize  of 
Jerusalem.  Godfrey  was  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  of  mediaeval  poetry,  and  is  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Deliv¬ 
ered. 

Godfrey  of  Strasburg, 

flourished  about  1200,  was  probably  born 
in  Strasburg,  but  at  any  rate  lived  there. 
Besides  many  lays,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  great  chivalric  poem,  Tristan 
vnd  Isolde ,  derived  from  the  legends  of 


the  Round  Table.  . 

flnrliVa  (go-di'va),  the  wife  of  Leofnc, 
UOdlVa  ear|  0f  j\fercia  and  lord  of  Cov¬ 
entry  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  .Con¬ 
fessor,  heroine  of  a  celebrated  tradition. 
In  1040  certain  exactions  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  bore  heavily  on  them,  and 
Godiva  interceded  for  their  relief.  Leofnc, 
however,  only  laughed  at  her.  and  when 
she  persisted  in  her  entreaties  at  last 
said  to  her,  half  jocularly,  that  he  would 
grant  her  request  if  she  would  ride  naked 
through  the  town  of  Coventry.  Godiva 
took  her  husband  at  his  word,  proclaimed 


that  on  a  certain  day  no  one  should  leave 
his  house  before  noon,  that  all  windows 
and  other  apertures  in  the  houses  should 
be  closed,  and  that  no  one  should  even 
look  out  until  noon  was  past.  She  then 
mounted  naked  on  her  palfrey,  rode 
through  the  town,  and  returned ;  and 
Leofric,  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  the  burdens  he  had 
imposed  on  them.  Only  one  person, 
‘  Peeping  Tom,’  the  story  says,  attempted 
to  look  out,  and  he  was  immediately 
struck  blind.  A  yearly  pageant,  in  which 
a  young  woman  enacted  the  part  of  Go¬ 
diva,  was  long  kept  up  at  Coventry,  and 
still  occasionally  takes  place.  Tennyson’s 
poem  on  Godiva  is  well  known. 
frnrIVi-n  (god'kin),  Edwin  Lawrence, 

vxuuiviii  editor>  born  at  Wicfciow,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1831 ;  died  in  New  York,  1902. 
He  graduated  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
engaged  in  journalism  and  was  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  dur¬ 
ing  the  Crimean  war  and  the  American 
Civil  war.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  York  in  1858,  became  editor  in  1865 
and  proprietor  in  1866  of  The  Nation  and 
in  1882  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Godna  (god'na).  See  Revelganj. 


GndollVhin  (go-dol'fin),  Sidney,  Earl 
UOUOipiim  of  Godoiphin,  an  English 

politician,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  date 
of  birth  unknown,  probably  1635.  Under 
Charles  II,  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  in  1680.  He  neverthe¬ 
less  retained  office  under  that  monarch, 
as  he  did  also  under  William  III,  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  in  correspond¬ 
ence.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was 
appointed  lord  high-treasurer  of  England, 
and  in  this  office  did  much  to  improve 
the  public  credit,  and  check  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  funds. 
In  1706  he  was  made  Earl  of  Godolphin. 
and  four  years  afterwards  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  office.  His  death  took 
place  in  1712.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
business  capacity,  but  his  treasonable 
correspondence  with  James  while  he  held 
an  office  of  trust  under  William  of  Or¬ 
ange  is  a  serious  blot  upon  his  charac¬ 
ter. 


Godov  (g°_doi'),  Manuel,  Duke  of  Al- 
J  cudia,  better  known  as  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  born  at  Badajoz. 
Spain,  in  1767 ;  died  in  1851.  He  entered 
the  royal  body-guards  in  1787.  His  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  soon  made  him  a  favorite 
at  the  Spanish  court,  and  his  promotion 
was  rapid.  In  1791  he  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  guards,  in  1792  lieutenant- 
general,  Marquis  of  Alcudia,  grandee  of 
Spain  of  the  first  class,  and  prime-minis- 
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ter;  and  in  1795,  as  a  reward  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  concluding  peace 
with  France,  he  was  presented  with  a 
large  and  valuable  landed  estate,  and 
made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  also  that  he  was 
named  by  the  king  Prince  of  Peace.  As 
he  used  his  vast  power  in  the  promotion 
of  French  more  than  Spanish  interests, 
he  became  extremely  unpopular,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  people  became  so  great  in 
1808  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  France. 
Having  lost  everything,  he  lived  for  a  long 
time  only  on  the  bounty  of  his  royal 
friends.  In  1847  he  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain  and  resume  his  titles.  The 
larger  portion  of  his  domains,  however, 
was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  he  ended  his 
days  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 

God  Save  the  King, 

appellation  of  a  well-known  English  na¬ 
tional  song.  Concerning  the  author  and 
the  composer  opinions  differ.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  Dr.  John  Bull,  chamber 
musician  to  James  I ;  his  ode,  dating 
from  the  gunpowder  plot,  beginning  ‘  God 
save  great  James  our  King.’  But  the 
composition  we  now  possess  would  seem 
to  have  been,  both  words  and  melody,  the 
work  of  Henry  Carey  (died  1743).  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  published,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  air,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  1745,  when  the  landing  of 
the  young  Stuart  called  forth  expressions 
of  loyalty  from  the  adherents  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  family.  After  Dr.  Arne,  the  com¬ 
poser  of  another  national  song  {Rule, 
Britannia),  had  brought  it  on  the  stage, 
it  soon  became  very  popular.  Since  that 
time  the  harmony  of  the  song  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  improved,  but  the  rhythm 
is  the  same  as  originally. 

God’s  Truce,  ft,  m,-\ns  »a°i>ted 

wvuo  iiuov,  the  church  in  the 

Middle  Ages  to  check  in  some  measure 
the  hostile  spirit  of  the  times,  by  fixing 
certain  days  or  periods  during  which  pri¬ 
vate  feuds  must  cease.  This  began  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  church  forbade  all  feuds  from  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  to  Monday  morning,  as  these 
days  were  consecrated  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  excommunication 
being  the  penalty.  Afterwards  the  whole 
of  Thursday  was  included,  the  whole  time 
from  the  beginning,  of  Advent  to  the 
Epiphany,  and  certain  other  times  of  re¬ 
ligious  import.  Hostile  encounters  were 
forbidden  in  the  precincts  of  churches, 
convents,  and  graveyards, 
fj-nrhxnn  (god'win),  Earl  of  Wessex, 
ItOCIWIII  an  Anglo-Saxon  noble,  born 
about  990;  died  1052.  In  1018  he  was 
created  an  earl  by  Canute,  and  married 


the  king’s  niece  Gytha.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  married 
Godwin’s  daughter,  a  quarrel  arose  be¬ 
tween  Godwin  and  the  king,  occasioned 
by  the  partiality  of  Edward  for  Norman 
favorites,  and  Godwin  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  In  1052,  however,  he 
returned  with  an  army,  forced  Edward 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him,  re¬ 
established  himself  triumphantly  in  his 
old  supremacy,  and  caused  the  expulsion 
from  the  kingdom  of  most  of  the  Norman 
intruders.  He  was  the  father  of  Harold, 
the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
ftnrl win  Mary,  also  well  known  by 
>  her  maiden  name  of  Woll- 
stonecraft,  born  in  or  near  London  in 
1759 ;  died  1797.  Her  early  training  was 
very  defective,  but  fitting  herself  for  a 
teacher,  she  set  up  a  school,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  her  sisters,  at  Islington  in 
1783.  In  1786  she  published  Thoughts  on 
the  Education  of  Daughters.  This  was 
followed  by  an  answer  to  Burke’s  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  and 
other  works.  She  had  peculiar  ideas  on 
marriage,  and  formed  a  somewhat  loose 
connection  with  an  American  of  the  name 
of  Imlay,  whose  desertion  caused  her  to 
attempt  suicide.  Some  time  after  she 
fixed  her  affection  on  William  Godwin 
(see  next  art.).  As  the  bonds  of  wedlock 
were  deemed  a  species  of  slavery  in  her 
theory,  it  was  only  to  legitimize  the 
forthcoming  fruits  of  the  union  that  a 
marriage  between  the  parties  took  place. 
She  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Shel¬ 
ley,  the  poet.  Among  her  other  works  are 
a  Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  Letters  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
fj-nrlwin  Parke,  journalist,  born  at 

UUUW1I1,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in 

1816 ;  died  in  1904.  He  studied  law,  but 

preferred  literary  pursuits,  and  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  was  deputy  collector 
for  New  York  during  the  Polk  adminis¬ 
tration,  edited  for  a  time  The  Pathfinder, 
and  contributed  to  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
view.  He  also  wrote  for  and  for  some 
time  edited  Putnam's  Magazine. 
Gnfltx/iil  William,  an  English  nov- 

’  eljst  and  political  writer, 

son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  born  in 
1756 ;  died  1836.  In  1778  he  became  the 
minister  of  a  Dissenting  congregation 
near  London,  and  continued  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  for  five  years,  after  which  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  set  himself  to 
gaining  his  livelihood  by  literary  labors. 
In  1793  appeared  his  Inquiry  Concerning 
Political  Justice ,  the  liberal  tone  of 
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which  exposed  him  to  some  danger  of  a 
government  prosecution.  The  next  year 
appeared  his  novel  of  Caleb  Williams ,  or 
Things  as  They  Are ,  which  rapidly  and 
deservedly  attained  an  immense  popu¬ 
larity.  His  Cursory  Strictures  on  Judge 
Eyre’s  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  trial  for 
high  treason  of  Holcroft,  Horne  Tooke, 
and  others,  contributed  materially  to  the 
acquittal  of  his  friends.  In  1797  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  Inquirer,  a  collection  of  essays 
on  moral  and  literary  subjects ;  and  in 
April  of  the  same  year  he  married  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  (see  preceding  art.).  A 
memoir  of  his  wife  was  published  by 
Godwin  in  1798,  along  with  her  posthu¬ 
mous  literary  works.  In  1799  he  published 
a  new  novel,  St.  Leon.  Among  his  subse¬ 
quent  works  are :  Faulkner,  a  tragedy, 
published  in  1807 ;  an  Essay  on  Sep¬ 
ulchers,  in  1808 ;  Mandeville,  a  novel,  in 
1817 ;  A  Treatise  on  Population,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  Malthus,  in  1820 ;  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England ,  1824-28 ; 

Cloudesley,  a  novel,  in  1830  ;  Thoughts  on 
Man,  in  1831,  and  Lives  of  the  Necro¬ 
mancers,  in  1834.  He  wrote  various 
other  works,  novels,  a  tragedy,  economic 

Godwinia  (god-win'i-a),  a  genus  of 
Ijoawinia  plants  of  the  natural 

order  Araceae.  A  gigantic  species  ( G. 
gigas )  discovered  in  Nicaragua  produces 
but  one  very  large  and  very  deeply  cut 
leaf  supported  on  a  stalk  10  feet  long. 
The  inflorescence  appears  at  a  different 
time  from  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  a  stalk 
about  10  inches  high  supporting  the 
spathe  or  flower  2  feet  long,  purplish- 
blue  in  color,  with  a  powerful  carrion-like 
odor. 

God  Wit  (god'wit) ,  the  common 
VJUUWlt  name  of  the  members  of  a 

genus  of  grallatorial  birds  ( Limosa ), 
family  Scolopacidae  (snipes).  There  are 
several  European  species,  among  them 
the  common  godwit  (L.  melanura)  and 
the  red  godwit  ( L .  rufa ).  There  are  be¬ 
sides  the  great  American  godwit,  the 
cinereous  godwit,  the  black-tailed  godwit, 
the  red-breasted  godwit,  etc.  The  com¬ 
mon  godwit  frequents  fens  and  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  , 

Gapc  (ho s),  or  Tergoes,  a  fortified 
town  and  port  in  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Zeeland,  on  the  island  of 
South  Beveland,  16  miles  west  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  It  has  a  considerable  com¬ 
merce,  but  unimportant  manufactures. 
Pop.  6923.  „T 

ftnethe  (seu'ti) ,  Johann  Wolf- 
uuctiic  GANG  VON,  the  greatest  figure 

in  German  literature,  was  born  in  1749, 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  died  at  Wei¬ 


mar  in  1831.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  imperial  councilor, 
was  a  well-to-do  citizen  and  an  admirer 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  Seven  Years’  war 
broke  out  when  Goethe  was  eight  years 
old,  and  Count  de  Thorane,  lieutenant  du 
roi  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  was 
quartered  in  the  house  of  his  father. 
The  count,  being  an  amateur  and  liberal 
patron  of  art,  encouraged  the  boy’s  in¬ 
cipient  taste  for  pictures.  At  the  same 
time  young  Goethe  learned  the  French 
language  practically ;  and  a  French  the¬ 
atrical  company,  then  performing  at 
Frankfort,  awakened  his  taste  for  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  Drawing,  music, 
natural  science,  the  elements  of  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  the  languages  occupied  him 
in  succession.  After  the  breaking  off  of  a 
youthful  love  affair,  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  heroine  of  his  great  work  Faust 
and  some  features  to  his  Wrilhelm  Meis- 
ter,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Leipzig  to  prepare  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  he  did  not  follow  any 
regular  course  of  studies.  Goethe  began 
at  this  period,  what  he  practiced  through¬ 
out  his  life,  to  embody  in  a  poem,  or  in 
a  poetical  form,  whatever  occupied  his 
mind  intensely :  and  no  one,  perhaps,  was 
ever  more  in  need  of  such  an  exercise,  as 
his  nature  continually  hurried  him  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  In  1768  he  left 
Leipzig,  and  after  an  illness  of  some 
length  he  went  in  1770  to  the  University 
of  Strasburg,  to  pursue  the  study  of  law, 
according  to  the  wish  of  his  father.  At 
Strasburg  he  became  acquainted  with 
Herder — a  decisive  circumstances  in  his 
life.  Herder  made  him  more  acquainted 
with  the  Italian  school  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  inspired  his  mind  with  views  of 
poetry  more  congenial  to  his  character 
than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  con¬ 
ceived.  While  here  he  fell  in  love  with 
Frederica  Brion,  daughter  of  the  pastor 
of  Sesenheim,  but  the  affair,  though  it 
made  a  more  abiding  impression  on  him 
than  some  others,  resulted  in  nothing. 
Goethe’s  numerous  love  affairs  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  studies  in  biography. 
His  attachments  were  all  fugitive ;  the 
love  passion  was  continuous,  but  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  ever  changing.  In  1771  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  wrote  a  dissertation  on  a  legal  sub¬ 
ject.  He  then  went  to  Wetzlar  to  prac¬ 
tice  law,  where  he  found,  in  his  own  love 
for  a  betrothed  lady,  and  in  the  fate  of  a 
young  man  named  Jerusalem,  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  his  striking  work.  The  Sorrows 
of  Werther,  which  formed  an  epoch  in 
German  literature.  The  attention  of  the 
public  had  already  been  attracted  to  him, 
however,  by  his  drama  Gotz  von  Ber- 
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lichingen  (published  1773).  Werther  ap¬ 
peared  in  1774.  Not  long  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Werther ,  Charles  Augustus, 
the  hereditary  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  on  a  journey, 
and  when  in  1775  he  took  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  he  invited  Goethe  to 
his  court.  Goethe  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1775, 
arrived  at  Weimar.  Wieland  was  already 
there,  having  been  the  duke’s  tutor : 
Herder  was  added  to  the  band  in  1776 ; 
Schiller  was  afterwards  one  of  its  menu 
bers  for  a  few  years ;  and  other  poets  and 
critics  and  novelists  were  gathered  round 
these  chiefs.  Goethe  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  group  even  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
these  men  and  others  were  constructing 
and  guiding  the  literature  of  all  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and  his  supremacy  became  yet 
more  absolute  afterwards,  when  for  an¬ 
other  generation  he  stood  alone.  In  1776 
he  was  made  privy-councilor  of  legation, 
with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  privyrcouncil. 
In  1782  he  was  made  president  of  the 
chamber,  and  ennobled.  In  1786  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years,  visited  Sicily,  and  re¬ 
mained  a  long  time  in  Rome.  This  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  had  the  effect  of  still  fur¬ 
ther  developing  his  artistic  powers.  Here 
his  Iphigenia  was  matured,  Egmont 
finished,  and  Tasso  projected.  The  first 
of  these  was  published  in  1787,  the  second 
in  1788,  and  the  third  in  1790.  In  the 
same  year  with  Tasso  was  published  the 
earliest  form  of  the  first  part  of  Faust , 
with  the  title  Dr.  Faust,  ein  Trauerspiel 
(‘Dr.  Faust,  a  Tragedy’),  a  poem  in  a 
dramatic  form,  which  belongs  rather  to 
Goethe’s  whole  life  than  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  period  of  it.  At  the  time  that  Goethe 
was  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
works  of  imagination  he  had  been  pur¬ 
suing  various  other  studies  of  a  scientific 
nature  with  as  ardent  an  interest  as  if 
these  had  belonged  to  his  peculiar  prov¬ 
ince.  The  result  of  his  studies  in  botany 
was  a  work  published  also  in  1790,  Ver- 
such  die  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen  zu 
Erkldren  ( ‘  Attempts  to  Explain  the  Met¬ 
amorphosis  of  Plants’),  in  which  he  gives 
expression  to  the  view  that  the  whole 
plant,  and  its  different  parts,  may  all  be 
regarded  as  variously  modified  leaves.  In 
the  following  year  (1791)  he  began  to 
apply  himself  to  optics,  and  in  1791-92 
he  published  a  work  on  this  subject  called 
Beitrdge  zur  Optik.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1791,  he  became  director  of  the  court 
theater  at  Weimar.  In  1792  he  followed 
his  prince  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Prussians  against  the  revolutionary  party 
in  France,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 


of  Valmy  on  the  20th  of  September.  At 
the  Weimar  theater  he  brought  out  some 
of  the  dramatic  chefs-d’oeuvre  of  Schiller, 
and  there,  too,  his  own  dramatic  works 
first  appeared,  Gotz  von  Berlichingen, 
Faust,  Iphigenia  in  Taurus ,  Tasso, 
Clavigo,  Stella,  and  Count  Egmont.  In 
1794-96  Goethe  published  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter's  Lehrjahre  (‘Wilhelm  Meister’s  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  ’ ) ,  a  novel  which  has  become 
well  known  to  English  readers  through 
the  translation  of  Carlyle,  and  which  had 
as  a  continuation  of  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Wander jahre  (that  is*  his  travels  as  a 
journeyman;  1821).  His  next  work  of 
importance  was  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
(1797),  a  narrative  poem,  in  hexameter 
verse,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken 
from  humble  life.  In  1806  Goethe  mar¬ 
ried  Christiane  Vulpius,  with  whom  he 
lived  since  1788,  and  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  wTitk  warmth  and  gratitude  for  the 
degree  in  which  she  had  contributed  to 
his  domestic  happiness.  In  1808  he  pub¬ 
lished  another  edition  of  Faust  in  a  con¬ 
siderably  altered  form.  In  1809  was  pub¬ 
lished  W ahlverwandtscliaften  (‘Elective 
Affinities’),  another  novel,  and  in  1810 
the  Farhenlelire  or  ‘  Theory  of  Colors,’  a 
work  in  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Newtonian  theory,  and  to  which 
Goethe  himself  attached  great  impor¬ 
tance,  although  the  theory  therein  promul¬ 
gated  has  met  with  no  acceptance  among 
men  of  science.  In  1811-14  appeared 
Goethe’s  autobiography,  with  the  title 
Aus  meinem  Lehen:  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit;  in  1819  the  W  estostlicher  Divan,  a 
remarkable  collection  of  oriental  songs 
and  poems.  Goethe’s  last  work  was  the 
second  part  of  Faust,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  evening  before  the  last  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  birthday  which  he  lived 
to  see.  Goethe’s  works  taken  altogether 
form  a  rich  constellation  of  poetry,  ro¬ 
mance,  science,  art,  and  philosophy.  His 
greatest  production  is  his  Faust,  emphat¬ 
ically  a  philosophical  dramatic  poem,  and 
the  best  of  Goethe’s  productions  in  a  de- 
artment  for  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
orn.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  Goethe’s 
life  and  character  by  the  published  cor¬ 
respondence  with  his  contemporaries, 
Herder,  Frau  von  Stein,  Lavater,  Jacobi, 
Merck,  Countess  Stolberg,  etc. ;  by  Ecker- 
mann’s  Conversations,  and  especially  by 
his  own  Autobiography,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  ‘  poetry  and  truth,’  and  in 
which  probably  the  truth  is  sometimes 
clouded  by  the  poetry.  George  Henry 
Lewes’s  Life  of  Goethe  is  a  standard 
work  both  in  Germany  and  Britain. 

Gog  and  Magog.  ™  l 

of  Gog  and  Magog  (ch.  xxxviii  and 


Gogo 


Gold 


xxxix)  by  the  Jews,  and  mention  is  also 
made  of  them  in  Revelation  (ch.  xx). 
Interpreters  generally  understand  them 
to  be  symbolical  expressions  for  the 
heathen  nations  of  Asia.  Magog  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  second  son  of  Japheth  in 
Genesis  (ch.  x,  2).  Gog  and  Magog  are 
also  the  names  given  to  two  reputed 
giants  of  early  British  history,  whose 
statues  are  erected  in  the  Guildhall  in 
London.  These  statues  are  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  made  for  carrying 
about  in  pageants.  The  present  figures 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  are  14  ft.  high, 
were  erected  in  1708. 

Go 2*0  (go'go),  a  town  in  Bombay 
o  Presidency,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  193 
miles  n.  w.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

Goffol  (go'gol),  Nikolai  Vassil- 
&  jevich,  a  Russian  author,  born 
in  the  province  of  Poltava  in  1809  ;  died 
1852.  He  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1829 
and  tried  the  stage,  but  failing,  found  his 
true  vocation  in  literature.  His  works 
are  extremely  popular  in  Russia  for  their 
graphic  and  humorous  delineation  of 
everyday  life  and  manners,  and  more 
especially  Russian  country  life.  Among 
his  most  notable  works  are — Evenings  at 
the  Farm  (1832)  ;  Mirgorod ,  a  collection 
of  tales  (1834)  ;  the  Dead  Souls  (1842), 
a  satirical  novel,  depicting  the  public 
abuses  and  barbarism  of  manners  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  provinces ;  and  Revisor,  a 
comedy.  His  later  years  were  tinged 

with  religious  mysticism,  and  he  wrote 
some  curious  Confessions. 

GnPTfl  (gog'ra),  the  chief  river  of 

uu&iai  Oudh,  forming  an  important 

waterway  for  that  quarter  of  India.  It 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges  ;  length,  600 
miles. 

fj-m+pv  (goi'ter),  or  Bronchocele 

vxuitci  (bron'ko-sel) ,  known  also  in 

Great  Britain  as  ‘  Derbyshire  neck,’  a 
disease  endemic  in 
Derbyshire,  Switzer¬ 
land,  some  parts  of 

France  and  South 
America,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the 
world,  chiefly  in  val¬ 
leys  and  elevated 
plains  in  mountainous 
districts.  It  is  a  mor¬ 
bid  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  forming 

A  Female  Affected  with  f  soft  and  more  or 
Goiter.  less  mobile  tumor  or 

swelling,  without  any 
sign  of  inflammation,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  neck.  It  sometimes  grows  to  such  a 
size  as  to  hang  down  over  the  breast,  and 


respiration  and  swallowing  may  be  im¬ 
peded  by  it,  though  often  it  causes  little 
inconvenience.  It  is  regarded  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among 
which  is  the  drinking  of  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  lime  or  chalk,  these  substances 
being  ingested  with  the  water.  It  is 
treated  by  giving  small  doses  of  the 
thyroid  glands  of  sheep  or  by  surgical 
excision. 

GnVpTia  (gok-cha'),  Goktscha,  a 
lake  in  Russian  Armenia, 
occupying  a  triangular  cavity  540  square 
miles  in  extent,  at  an  elevation  of  6400 
ft.  above  the  sea.  It  receives  the  water 
of  several  streams  without  having  any 
considerable  outlet. 

Gnlrnrida  (gol-kon'da),  a  fortress 
uuiumud  and  ruined  city  of  India 

in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  7  miles  w.  of 
Hyderabad.  The  fort  is  now  used  as  the 
Nizam’s  treasury,  and  also  as  a  state 
prison.  In  former  times  Golconda  was 
a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
Deccan,  but  was  subdued  by  Aurengzebe 
in  1687,  and  annexed  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Delhi  empire. 

Gold  (g()ld),  a  precious  metal  of  a 
u  ^  bright  yellow  color,  and  the 
most  ductile  and  malleable  of  all  the 
metals;  symbol  Au  (Lat.  aurum)  ; 
atomic  weight,  196.  It  is  one  of  the  heav¬ 
iest  of  the  metals,  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is 
well  fitted  to  be  used  as  coin.  Its  duc¬ 
tility  and  malleability  are  very  remarka¬ 
ble.  It  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thin  that  1  grain  in  weight  will 
cover  56  square  inches,  such  leaves  hav¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  only  ■jnnnnrs'  th  Part 
of  an  inch.  It  is  also  extremely  ductile ; 
a  single  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a  wire 
500  feet  long,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  cov¬ 
ering  a  silver  wire  is  capable  of  being 
extended  upwards  of  1300  miles.  It  may 
also  be  melted  and  remelted  with  scarcely 
any  diminution  of  its  quantity.  It  is 
soluble  in  nitromuriatic  acid  or  aqua 
regia,  and  in  a  solution  of  chlorine.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  19.3,  so  that  it  is  about 
nineteen  times  heavier  than  water.  The 
fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carats, 
pure  gold  being  24  carats  fine.  (See 
Carat .)  Jeweler’s  gold  is  usually  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold  and  copper  in  the  proportions 
of  three-fourths  of  pure  gold  with  one- 
fourth  of  copper.  Gold  is  seldom  used  for 
any  purpose  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity 
on  account  of  its  softness,  but  is  com¬ 
bined  with  some  other  metal  to  render  it 
harder.  Standard  gold,  or  the  alloy  used 
for  the  gold  coinage  of  Britain,  consists 
of  twenty-two  parts  of  gold  and  two  of 
copper  (being  thus  22  carats  fine).  Arti¬ 
cles  of  jewelry  in  gold  are  made  of  every 


Goldau 


Gold  Coast 


degree  of  fineness  up  to  18  carats,  i .  e., 
18  parts  of  gold  to  0  of  alloy.  The  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver  is  found  already  formed 
in  nature,  and  is  that  most  generally 
known.  It  is  distinguishable  from  that  of 
copper  by  possessing  a  paler  yellow  than 
pure  gold,  while  the  copper  alloy  has  a 
color  bordering  upon  reddish  _  yellow. 
Palladium,  rhodium  and  tellurium  are 
also  met  with  as  alloys  of  gold. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  commonly  found  in  reefs  or 
veins  among  quartz,  and  in  alluvial 
deposits ;  it  is  separated,  in  the  former 
case,  by  quarrying,  crushing,  washing, 
and  treatment  with  mercury.  The  rock 
is  crushed  by  machinery,  and  then 
treated  with  mercury,  which  dissolves  the 
gold,  forming  a  liquid  amalgam ;  after 
which  the  mercury  is  volatilized,  and  the 
gold  left  behind ;  or  the  crushed  #  ore  is 
fused  with  metallic  lead,  which  dissolves 
out  the  gold,  the  lead  being  afterwards 
separated  by  the  process  of  cupellatipn. 
By  the  ‘  cyanide  process,  *  in  which 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  the  gold,  low-grade  ores  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  worked.  In  alluvial  deposits  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  washing,  in  dust  grains,  lami¬ 
nae,  or  nuggets.  In  modern  times  large 
supplies  of  gold  were  obtained  after,  the 
discovery  of  America  from  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  World.  Till 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  a  chief 
source  of  the  supply  was  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Russia.  An  immense  increase  in 
the  total  production  of  gold  throughout 
the  world  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  in  1848,  and  that  of 
the  equally  rich  gold-fields  of  Australia 
in  1851.  The  yield  from  both  sources 
has  considerably  decreased.  Other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  have  of  late 


years  proved  prolific  sources  of  gold, 
especially  Colorado,  which  now  surpasses 
California  in  yield  and  Alaska,  which 
equals  it.  Canada  has  gold-fields  in  sev¬ 
eral  localities,  the  richest  being  those  of 
the  Klondike.  At  present  the  richest 
gold-field  in  the  world  is  that  of  South 
Africa,  which  yielded  in  1910  a  value  of 
$175,000,000,  somewhat  exceeding  the 
combined  yield  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia.  Russia  and  Mexico  followed 
these  in  yield.  The  total  production 
throughout  the  world  amounted  to  over 
$450,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
produced  $96,000,000.  Enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  gold  are  consumed  in  the  arts  and 
are  lost  by  wear  of  coin  and  jewelry. 
Gnlrlan  (gold'ou),  a  valley  in  Switz- 
UOlUdU  erland,  in  the  canton  of 
S  c  h  w  y  z,  between  the  Rigi  and  the 
Rossberg.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  tre¬ 


mendous  landslip  (2d  Sept.,  1806)  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  Rossberg,  about 
3  miles  long,  1000  feet  broad,  and  100 
feet  thick,  fell  in  one  mass  into  the  valley, 
burying  several  villages  and  killing  up¬ 
wards  of  450  persons. 

Goldbeater’s  Skin,  jUheinpr“ae & 

from  the  large  intestine  of  the  ox  used  by 
gold-beaters  and  was  formerly  sometimes 
used  in  surgery. 

Gnldhpatinp*  the  art  or  process 
uoia Dealing,  of  producing  the 

extremely  thin  leaves  of  gold  used  in 
gilding,  etc.  The  gold  is  cast  into  ingots 
weighing  about  2  oz.  each,  and  measuring 
about  %  of  an  inch  broad.  These  ingots 
are  passed  between  steel  rollers  till  they 
form  long  ribbons  of  such  thinness  that  a 
square  inch  will  weigh  6*4  grains.  Each 
one  of  these  is  now  cut  into  150  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  beaten  on  an  anvil  till  it 
is  about  an  inch  square.  These  150  plates 
are  interlaid  with  pieces  of  fine  vellum 
about  4  inches  square,  and  beaten  till  the 
gold  is  extended  nearly  to  the  size  of  the 
vellum  leaves.  Each  leaf  is  then  divided 
into  four,  interlaid  with  goldbeater’s  skin, 
and  beaten  out  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
skin.  Another  similar  division  and  beat¬ 
ing  finishes  the  operation,  after  which  the 
leaves  are  placed  in  paper  books  ready 
for  use. 


GoldherP*  (golt'berg),  a  town  m 
uuiuueig  Prussia,  province  of  Si¬ 
lesia,  14  miles  southwest  of  Liegnitz. 
The  place  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a 
gold  mine  in  the  neighborhood,  abandoned 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  Pop.  6804. 

Gold  Coast,  a  K  r.i  4 «  h  crown-col- 

>  ony  in  W.  Africa, 
comprising  that  part  of  the  Guinea  coast 
which  extends  from  3°  30'  w.  to  1°  30' 
E.  Ion.,  stretching  inland  to  an  average 
distance  of  50  miles.  Estimated  area, 
15,000  sq.  miles.  To  this  has  been  re¬ 
cently  added  a  protectorate,  chiefly  from 
Ashantiland,  of  about  31,600  sq.  miles, 
and  a  further  region  known  as  the  North¬ 
ern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast,  be¬ 
tween  8°  and  11°  N.  latitude.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  unhealthy.  The  first  settlements 
on  the  Gold  Coast  were  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  built  the  fort  of  Elmina, 
which  was  seized  by  the  Dutch  in  1637. 
Subsequently  there  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  and  English  settlements  estab¬ 
lished,  but  the  former  were  transferred  to 
Britain  in  1872.  The  chief  forts  and  set¬ 
tlements  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmina, 
Accra,  Axim,  Dixcove,  and  Annamaboe. 
The  chief  products  are  gold,  palm-oil, 
ivory,  copal,  caoutchouc,  etc.  Estimated 
population,  2,700,000,  of  whom  about  150 
are  Europeans. 


CASTING  INGOTS 


ROLLING  ROOM 

The  upper  view  shows  the  melting  room  in  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadelphia.  The  man  at  the  right 
is  about  to  pour  hot  metal  into  the  iron  moulds.  The  lower  view  is  in  coining  department,  where  the  ingots 
such  as  are  seen  on  the  truck  in  foreground,  are  rolled  into  long  strips  of  the  thickness  of  the  several  coins, 

and  then  cut  into  blanks  or  planchets. 


Golden  Age 


Golden-rod 


Golden  Acta  that  early  mythological 
UUIUCII  xigc,  period  in  the  history  of 

almost  all  races,  fabled  to  have  been  one 
of  primeval  innocence  and  enjoyment,  in 
which  the  earth  was  common  property, 
and  brought  forth  spontaneously  all 
things  necessary  tor  happy  existence, 
while  beasts  of  prey  lived  at  peace  with 
other  animals.  The  Romans  referred  this 
time  to  the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  so- 
called  ‘  golden  age  ’  of  Roman  literature 
is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Livius 
Andronicus,  250  B.C.,  to  the  death  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  a.d.  14. 

Golden  "Rppflp  the  popular  name  of 

UU1UCII  Dec  ue,  several  tetramerous 

beetles  of  the  genus  Chrysomela.  Their 

most  obvious  characteristic  is  the  great 

brilliancy  of  their  color.  There  are  none 

of  large  size.  Among  species  found  in 

the  United  States  is  the  Ladder  Beetle. 

Golden  Ell  11  an  important  docu- 
VJOlUCll  £>U11,  ment  in  the  history 

of  Germany  issued  by  the  Emperor 

Charles  IV  in  1356.  Its  immediate 

object  was  to  regulate  for  all  time  coming 

the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  election  and 

coronation  of  the  emperors. 

Gnlden  flalf  an  image  cast  by 
uoiaen  can,  Aaron  from  the  ear. 

rings  of  the  people  for  the  worship  of  the 
Israelites  while  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinai.  Two  similar  idols  were 
set  up  by  King  Jeroboam,  centuries  later, 
one  in  Dan,  the  other  in  Bethel. 

Golden-Crested  Wren,  ceested 

Regultjs,  or  Kinglet  ( Regulus  cristd- 
tus ),  a  beautiful  bird  belonging  to  the 
family  Sylviadae,  distinguished  by  an 
orange  crest.  It  is  the  smallest  of 
British  birds,  being  only  about  3% 
inches  in  length,  is  very  agile,  and  almost 
continually  in  motion. 

Golden  Eagle.  See  Easle- 

ftftl/lpTi.pvp  Clangula  vulgaris,  a 

uoiaen-eye,  species  of  wild  duck. 

See  Garrot. 

flnld  pn  TIpppp  in  classical  mythol- 

UOlQCn  J:  IccCe,  ogy^  ^he  fleece  Gf 

gold  in  quest  of  whiclT  Jason  undertook 
the  Argonautic  expedition  to  Colchis. 
The  fleece  was  suspended  in  an  oak  tree 
in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  was 
guarded  by  a  dragon.  When  the  Argo¬ 
nauts  came  to  Colchis  for  the  fleece, 
Medea  put  the  dragon  to  sleep  and  Jason 
carried  the  fleece  away.  See  Argonauts , 
Jason ,  Medea. 

ftnlrtpn  EIpppp  Order  of  the,  the 
uoiaen  x  leece,  Toison  $or  a  miu- 

tary  order  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  marriage  with  the  Portu¬ 


guese  princess,  Isabella.  The  order  now 
belongs  to  both  Austria  and  Spain.  The 
knights  carry  suspended  from  their  col¬ 
lars  the  figure  of  a  sheep  or  fleece  in  gold. 

Golden  Gate,  ‘1“  Denftan5?  £ro“ 

>  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  a  waterway 
about  5  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide  and 
with  a  strikingly  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  setting. 

Golden  Horde,  the  name 

9  of  a  powerful  Mongol 
tribe,  but  afterwards  extended  to  all  the 
followers  of  Genghis  Khan,  and  of  Batu, 
the  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Under  Batu  the  Golden  Horde  advanced 
westwards  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Mosi 
in  Hungary,  and  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  at 
both  of  which  bloody  battles  were  fought 
in  1241.  They  founded  the  empire  of  the 
Kiptshaks,  or  the  Golden  Horde,  which 
extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Dniester 
to  the  Ural,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kama 
and  the  sources  of  the  Khoper.  This  em¬ 
pire  lasted  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  Ivan  III. 

Golden  "Horn  the  barbor  of  Con- 
uuiuen  xiom,  stantinople>  an  inlet 

of  the  Bosporus,  so  called  from  its  shape 
and  beauty. 

Golden  Legend 

gends  of  the  Saints  made  in  the  13th 
century  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Genoa  (died  1298).  It  consists 
of  177  sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted 
to  a  particular  saint  or  festival,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  the  calendar. 
Caxton  printed  a  translation  in  1483,  and 
another  edition  was  produced  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde  in  1498. 

Golden  Number, 

the  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle;  so  called 
from  having  formerly  been  written  in 
the  calendar  in  gold.  To  find  the  golden 
number  add  1  to  the  given  year,  and 
divide  the  sum  by  19,  what  remains  will 
be  the  number  required,  unless  0  remains, 
for  then  19  is  the  golden  number. 

Golden  Pheasant.  See  Peasant. 

Golden-rod  ( Soliddgo )  is  a  genus 

\JUluen  IUU  of  plants>  natural  order 
Compositse,  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  and  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
species  have  erect,  rod-like,  scarcely- 
branched  stems,  with  alternate  serrated 
leaves  and  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  of 
small,  yellow  flowers.  They  flower  in  the 
late  summer  and  early  autumn. 


Golden  Eose 


Goldoni 


Golden  Eose,  J?  %  RTan  Catho' 

’  lie  Church  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  gold  consecrated  by  the  pope 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent.  It  was 
originally  a  single  liower  of  wrought  gold, 
colored  red  ;  afterwards  the  golden  petals 
were  decked  with  rubies  and  other  gems ; 
finally  the  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
thorny  branch,  with  several  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  one  principal  flower  at  the 
top,  all  of  pure  gold.  It  is  sent  to  some 
favored  prince,  some  eminent  church,  or 
distinguished  personage. 
frftMpn  T?nlp  the  rule  laid  down  by 

uoiaen  .time,  Jesus  in  the  Sermon 

on  the  Mount :  ‘  Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.’ 

Golden  Saxifrage,  ‘haemepf“rpPuiInts 

of  the  genus  Chrysosplenium,  a  small 
genus  of  Saxifragacese,  consisting  of  an¬ 
nual  or  perennial  rather  succulent 
herbs,  with  alternate  or  opposite  crenate 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  greenish  axil¬ 
lary  and  terminal  flowers.  They  are 
natives  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 
the  Himalayas,  and  parts  of  America. 
ftnM-finph  a  common  European  bird, 
UU1U1IIIOII,  the  FringiUa  %  carduelis , 
belonging  to  the  Finch  family.  It  is 
about  five  inches  in  entire  length,  black, 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  white  being  beauti¬ 
fully  mingled  in  its  plumage.  The  colors 
of  the  female  are  duller  than  those  of  the 
male.  Its  brilliant  plumage,  soft  and 
pleasant  song,  and  docility  make  it  a 
favorite  cage-bird.  The  black-headed 
goldfinch,  native  of  South  America,  and 
accidental  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
black  head. 

Golden  Wedding,  *hJ.sa5rPth  0afnnia 

wedding,  in  which  it  is  understood  that 
the  presents  given  to  the  married  couple 
shall  all  be  of  gold. 

frnlrHiQTi  the  trivial  name  of  a  beau- 
\JU1U11M1,  tiful  Species  0f  carp,  foun(j 

in  the  fresh  waters  of  China.  It  is 
greenish  in  color  in  the  natural  state, 
the  golden  yellow  color  being  found  only 
in  domesticated  specimens,  and  retained 
by  artificial  selection.  These  fishes  are 
reared  by  the  Chinese  in  small  ponds,  in 
basins,  or  porcelain  vessels,  and  kept  for 
ornament.  By  careful  selection,  many 
strange  varieties  and  monstrosities  have 
been  propagated.  They  are  now  dis¬ 
tributed  over  nearly  all  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  large  ponds 
they  readily  revert  to  the  color  of  the 
original  stock. 

ftrkl  d  T  ct  ne*  a  fabric  woven  of  silken 
UU1U  ljdLC,  threads  which  are  either 

themselves  gilt  or  are  covered  with  fine 


gilt  silver  wire.  In  the  former  the  gold- 
leaf  is  fixed  directly  on  the  threads  by 
means  of  a  gum.  In  the  latter  finer 
kind  the  fine  gilt  silver  wire  is  twisted 
compactly  round  the  silk  threads,  which 
are  then  ready  for  being  manufactured 
into  lace. 

Gold  of  Pleasure,  the  CJamelina 

>  sativa,  a  cru¬ 
ciferous  annual,  order  Brassicacese,  with 
stem-clasping  leaves,  and  terminal  ra¬ 
cemes  of  yellow  flowers  which  produce 
pear-shaped  pods  containing  numerous 
small  seeds.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  its  seeds,  which  yield  an  oil 
‘used  for  burning,  for  dressing  woolen 
goods,  making  soft  soap,  and  in  painting. 
The  stems  yield  a  fiber  used  for  making 
brooms. 

Goldnni  (gol-do'ne),  Carlo,  a  cele- 
vjuiuuni  brated  Italian  writer  of 
comedies,  born  at  Venice  in  1707;  died 
at  Paris  1793.  He  early  showed  a  taste 
for  theatrical  representations,  and  when 
scarcely  eight  years  of  age  he  ventured 
to  sketch  a  comedy,  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  his  relatives.  His  father,  who 
was  a  physician,  intended  that  his  son 
should  follow  the  medical  profession.  But 
Goldoni,  dissatisfied  with  this  study,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  study  law  in  Venice. 
Soon  after,  however,  a  relative  procured 
for  him  a  place  in  the  papal  college  at 
the  University  of  Pavia,  from  which  he 
was  expelled  for  writing  scurrilous  satires. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  settled  as  an 
advocate  in  Venice,  but  shortly  took  to 
a  wandering  life  with  strolling  players, 
until  in  1736  he  married  the  daughter  of 
a  notary  and  settled  down  in  Venice. 
Here  he  first  began  to  cultivate  that  de¬ 
partment  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which  he 
was  to  excel ;  namely,  description  of  char¬ 
acter  and  manners.  In  this  he  took 
Molifcre,  whom  he  began  to  study  about 
this  time,  for  his  model.  For  five  years 
he  visited  various  parts  of  Italy,  com¬ 
posing  pieces  for  different  theatrical  com¬ 
panies,  and  for  a  time  renewing  his  legal 
practice.  In  1761  the  Italian  players 
invited  him  to  Paris,  where  many  of  his 
pieces  met  with  uncommon  applause.  He 
became  reader  and  master  of  the  Italian 
language  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV ; 
and  received  eventually  a  pension  of  3600 
livres.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  the  poet  lost  his  pension,  and  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention  of  the 
7th  of  January,  1793,  restoring  it  and 
making  up  the  arrears  found  him  already 
in  the  arms  of  death.  His  widow  received 
the  arrears  and  a  pension  for  herself. 
Many  of  his  pieces  still  appear  on  the 
stage. 


Goldsboro 


Gold  Wire 


Goldsboro  (golds  bo-ro),  a  city  of 
uuiu&uuiu  North  Carolina?  capital 

of  Wayne  County,  49  miles  s.  e.  of  Ra¬ 
leigh.  It  is  of  importance  as  a  railroad 
center,  and  has  manufactures  of  carriages, 
machinery,  mattresses,  furniture,  cotton, 
etc.  There  is  here  a  state  normal  school 
and  an  insane  asylum  (colored).  Pop. 
6107. 

Goldschmidt  (folt'shraitU  M  E  1 E 11 

Aaron>  a  Danish  nov¬ 
elist,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  1819 ; 
died  1887.  In  1840  he  founded  what  be¬ 
came  the  most  famous  of  Danish  news¬ 
papers,  The  Corsair ,  celebrated  for  its 
brilliant  wit  and  audacious  satire.  In 
1845  he  published  his  first  novel,  A  Jew , 
which  was  translated  into  English  and 
several  other  European  languages.  In 
1847  he  published  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  and  began  the  issue  of  another 
newspaper,  North  and  South.  His  chief 
novels  are  Homeless ,  The  Heir ,  The 
Raven ,  and  The  Vacillator.  He  also 
published  a  series  of  short  stories  of 
Jewish  life,  and  a  play,  The  Rabbi  and 
the  Knight.  His  style  is  said  to  be  the 
most  graceful  in  the  language. 

Grd  d  smith  ( gold'smith ) ,  Oliver, 
UOIUblllllll  poet  and  miscellaneous 

writer,  born  in  1728,  at  Pallas,  County 
Longford,  Ireland ;  died  in  London  in 
3774.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  held  the  living  of 
Kilkenny  West.  In  1745  he  was  entered 
as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  1749,  shortly  after  his  father’s  death, 
he  quitted  Dublin  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  and  was  advised  by  an  uncle 
who  had  already  borne  a  large  part  of  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  to  prepare 
for  holy  orders.  Rejected  for  holy  orders, 
he  became  tutor  in  a  family,  but  soon 
lost  his  situation  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  the  master  of  the  house  over  a  game 
at  cards.  The  same  uncle  who  had  given 
him  assistance  before  now  gave  him  £50 
to  go  to  Dublin  to  study  law,  but  he 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  city  when 
he  lost  the  whole  sum  in  gambling.  In 
spite  of  his  repeated  imprudences  he  was 
once  more  succored  by  his  uncle,  who 
supplied  him  with  means  to  go  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  study  medicine.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  eighteen  months,  during  which  he 
acquired  some  slight  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  natural  history.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  he  removed  to  Leyden,  again 
at  the  expense  of  his  uncle ;  and  after¬ 
wards  wandered  over  a  <  large  part  of 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  It  was  probably  at  Padua  that 
he  took  a  medical  degree,  as  he 
remained  there  six  months ;  but  his  uncle 
dying  while  he  was  in  Italy  he  was 


obliged  to  travel  on  foot  to  England,  and 
reached  London  in  1756  with  a  few 
pence  in  his  pocket.  After  some  years  of 
hard  experience  as  a  chemist’s  assistant, 
medical  practitioner,  proofreader,  and 
school  usher,  he  drifted  into  literature. 
He  conducted  a  department  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  wrote  essays  in  the 
Public  Ledger  (afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Citizen  of  the 
World),  and  a  weekly  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled  the  Bee.  In  1761  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1764  he  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  poet  bv  the  publication  of 
his  Traveler.  In  1766  appeared  his  Vicar 


Oliver  Goldsmith,  from  the  statue  by  Foley. 

of  Wakefield,  which  at  once  secured 
merited  applause.  In  1768  his  comedy 
of  the  Good-Natured  Man  was  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  with  but  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess.  His  poetical  fame  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  publication  of  his 
Deserted  Village,  in  1770.  In  1773  he 
produced  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  which  was  completely  success¬ 
ful.  He  also  compiled  histories  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  a  History 
of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,  a 
pleasing  work,  but  one  of  no  scientific 
value.  His  last  days  were  embittered  by 
the  pressure  of  debt,  incurred  partly  by 
his  improvidence  and  partly  by  his  gen¬ 
erosity.  The  manners  of  Goldsmith  were 
eccentric,  even  to  absurdity.  As  a  poet, 
his  Traveler  and  Deserted  Village  have 
given  him  a  deserved  reputation ;  and 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  delightful  of  English 
novels. 

Gold  Wire,  2n.  i”«ot  of  sih'er  8»Pf- 

J  ficially  *  covered  with 
gold,  and  drawn  through  a  great  number 
of  holes  of  different  sizes  until  it  is 
brought  to  the  requisite  fineness. 


Golf 


Gompers 


Golf  a  Same  with  clubs  and 

balls,  generally  over  large  com¬ 
mons,  downs,  or  links,  where  a  series  of 
small  round  holes  are  cut  in  the  turf  at 
distances  of  from  100  to  500  yards  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  circuit  or 
round.  The  clubs 
are  of  different  uses, 
and  have  different 
names  according  to 
the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  re¬ 

spectively  designed ; 
as  the  driver ,  putter, 
spoon,  sand-iron, 
cleek,  and  niblick  or 
track-iron.  The  rival 
players  are  one  on 

each  side,  or  two 

against  two,  in  which 
case  the  two  part¬ 
ners  strike  the  ball 
*  Mid-Iron.  on  their  side  alter¬ 
nately.  The  object  of 
the  game  is,  starting  from  the  first  hole,  to 
drive  the  ball  into  the  next  hole  with 
as  few  strokes  as  possible,  and  so  on 
with  all  the  holes  in  succession,  the  side 
which  holes  its  ball  on  any  occasion 
with  the  fewest  strokes  being  said  to 

gain  the  hole.  The  match  is  usually 

decided  by  the  greatest  number  of  holes 
gained  in  one  or  more  rounds,  or  the 
aggregate  number  of  strokes  taken  .  to 
‘  hole  ’  one  or  more  rounds.  Golf,  which 
for  a  long  time  was  a  game  almost  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  Scotland,  is  now 
firmly  established  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  colonies. 
Golgotha  (gol'go-tha)*  See  Calvary. 

Goliath  (go-li'ath),  giant  of  Gath, 
VTOllci til  glain  by  David  (I  Sam., 

xvii).  His  height  was  ‘six  cubits  and 
a  span,’  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21 
inches,  would  make  him  a  little  over  11 
feet.  The  Septuagint  and  Josephus  read, 
*  four  cubits  and  a  span.’ 

Goliath  Beetle,  rtetCTf 

the  genus  Goliathus,  natives  of  Africa 
and  South  America,  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  and  on  account  of  their  beauty 
and  rarity  much  prized  by  collectors. 
There  are  several  species,  as  G.  cacicus 
(goliath  beetle,  proper),  G.  polyphemus, 
G.  micans,  etc.  G.  cacicus,  a  South 
American  species,  is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  natives  of  the  district  it  inhabits, 
who  regard  it  as  a  great  dainty.  It 
attains  a  length  of  4  inches. 

Gnllrmw  (gol'no),  a  town  in  Prus- 
uoimow  sia  14  miles  northeast  of 

Stettin.  Pop.  8539. 


ftnlneliAe  (gu-losh'es),  a  word  intro- 

VJUiUbiiCb  duced  int0  our  language 
from  the  French  galoche,  but  originally 
derived  from  the  Spanish  galocha,  mean¬ 
ing  a  wooden  shoe  or  clog.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  applied  by  the  English  to  a  kind 
of  wooden  clogs.  The  name  is  now  re¬ 
stricted  to  overshoes,  now  generally  made 
of  vulcanized  India,  rubber. 

GnmaritAQ  (go'mar-itz),  Gomarists. 
VJUlllctllieb  followerS  0f  Francis  Go- 

mar,  a  Dutch  disciple  of  Calvin  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  sect,  otherwise 
called  Dutch  Remonstrants,  very  strongly 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  ad¬ 
hering  rigidly  to  those  of  Calvin.  See 
Reformed  Church. 

Gombroon  (gom'bron),  another  name 
vjuniuiuuii  for  Bender  AhhaSj  which 

see. 

Gnrnpva  (go-ma'ra),  one  of  the  Ca- 
vxuincid-  nary  Islands>  about  12  miles 

by  9  in  extent ;  pop.  15,358.  It  has  two 
towns,  St.  Sebastian  and  Arilla  Hermosa. 
GomP7  (gom'ez),  Maximo,  a  Cuban 
patriot,  born  in  Barri,  San 
Domingo,  in  1838 ;  died  in  Cuba  in  1905. 
He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish 
army  sent  to  occupy  San  Domingo  and 
won  distinction  in  the  battle  of  San 
Lome.  After  San  Domingo  wTon  its  free¬ 
dom  he  went  with  the  Spanish  troops  to 
Cuba,  where,  becoming  incensed  at  the 
actions  of  the  government  toward  the 
peasants,  he  left  the  army  and  joined 
the  patriots,  becoming  an  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  leader  in  the  war  of  1868-78.  He 
was  promoted  major-general  and  after¬ 
wards  made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
patriot .  army.  In  the  revolt  of  1895  he 
again  joined  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
fought  with  distinction  till  the  Americans 
occupied  Cuba.  In  1899  he  was  given  a 
reception  and  banquet  in  Havana  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities. 
GnmP7  (go'mez),  Sebastiano,  a  Span¬ 
ish  painter,  born  at  Seville 
about  1616 ;  died  about  1690.  He  was 
originally  a  slave  of  Murillo,  but  on  ac- 
court  of  his  genius  he  was  liberated 
by  his  master  and  received  and  taught 
among  his  pupils. 

Gomorrah  (go-mor'a).  See  Sodom 

and  Gomorrah. 

Gnirmprc  (gom'pers),  Samuel,  labor 
vxuiupcia  leader>  born  in  London  in 

1850,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1863. 
Here  he  became  a  cigarmaker,  early 
took  part  in  the  organization  of  working¬ 
men,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  editor 
of  the  American  Federationist.  In  1882 
he  became  president  of  the  Federation, 
which  position  he  still  retains.  As  such 
he  is  a  power  in  the  labor  world,  the 


Gomul  Pass 


Gong 


Federation  including  118  national  and 
international  labor  unions. 

Gomul  Pass  if0'11™1')’  a  ?ass  across 

the  Sulaiman  range, 
from  the  Punjab  into  Afghanistan.  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  the  Gomul  River,  and 
is  an  important  trading  highway. 
Gomuti  Palm  (g°-mb'ti),  the  sago- 

VJUIIIUII  -IT  dim  palm  {Saguerus  sac. 

charifer),  found  in  the  Moluccas  and 
Philippines  and  yielding  a  bristly  fiber 
resembling  black  horsehair,  known  as 
gomuti  or  gomati.  This  fiber,  which 
is  also  called  ejoo,  is  manufactured  into 
cordage,  plaited  into  ornaments,  em¬ 
ployed  for  thatching,  and  put  to  various 
other  similar  uses.  The  sweet  juice 
yielded  by  the  palm  is  fermented,  form¬ 
ing  the  ‘  toddy  ’  of  the  natives.  In 
Malacca  the  gomuti  is  cultivated  chiefly 
for  its  saccharine  juice,  which  is  crys¬ 
tallized  into  the  sugar  named  jaggery. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  of  the  sago- 
producing  palms. 

frnncu-u-pe  (go-na-ev'),  a  town  on  the 

vjuiidi  v  eb  wegt  coagt  of  Hay ti>  on  the 

bay  of  the  same  name,  65  miles  n.  n.  w. 
of  Port  au  Prince.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  exports  are  cotton,  coffee, 
salt,  and  mahogany.  Pop.  about  18,000. 
Gnnda  (gon'da),  chief  town  of  dis- 
**  trict  of  the  same  name,  Oudh, 
India,  28  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Fyzabad. 
Pop.  about  15,000.  The  district  has  an 
area  of  2881  sq.  miles. 

Gmidar  (gon'dar),  a  chief  town  of 
vxu  udi  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  king,  and  still  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  headquarters,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  height,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Lake  Dembea.  The  town  is 
divided  into  several  quarters ;  contains 
many  churches,  and  the  ruins  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  towered  castle,  built  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  by  Indian  architects  under 
the  direction  of  Portuguese  settlers.  It 
was  burned  by  King  Theodore  in  1868. 
Pop.  6000. 

Gondnkoro  (gon-do-ko'ro),  formerly 
UOI1UUKUIU  a  trading  and  missionary 

station  and  military  port  on  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad  or  White  Nile,  lat.  4°  55'  N. ;  for 
a  time  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  important 
as  a  center  of  the  ivory  and  slave  trade, 
but  now  deserted  during  most  of  the  year, 
though  it  still  has  an  ivory  trade. 

Gnndrtla  (gon'du-la),  a  sort  of  barge, 
uonaoia  curiously  ornamented,  and 

navigated  on  the  canals  of  Venice.  The 
middle-sized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  30 
feet  long  and  4  broad  ;  they  always  ter¬ 
minate  at  each  end  in  a  very  sharp  point, 
which  is  raised  perpendicularly  to  the 
height  of  a  man.  Near  the  center  is  a 


curtained  chamber  for  passengers.  The 
boatman  is  called  gondolier. 

GnnfK  the  aboriginal  or  rather  non- 
>  Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  old 
territorial  division  of  Hindustan  called 
Gondwana,  corresponding  pretty  nearly 
to  what  is  now  called  the  Central  Prov¬ 
inces.  After  a  long  period  of  repression, 


Gondola. 


they  attained  to  a  position  of  great  prom¬ 
inence  and  power,  and  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
three  Gond  dynasties  simultaneously  held 
almost  the  whole  of  Gondwana  under 
their  sway.  With  a  rise  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  the  power  of  the  Gonds  declined, 
and  in  1781  the  last  of  their  dynasties 
was  overthrown  and  the  independence  of 
the  Gonds  ceased.  Their  numbers  have 
been  variously  estimated  up  to  2,000,000, 
partly  under  feudatory  states  and  partly 
under  the  British  government,  in  the 
Central  Provinces. 


Gond  warm  (gund-wa'na),  an  exten- 
UUIlUWdJld  sive^  imperfectly  defined 

tract  of  Central  India.  See  Gonds. 
Gonfalon  (gon'fa-lon),  an  ensign  or 
\JUliictiuil  standard;  especially  an  en¬ 
sign  having  two  or  three  streamers  or 
tails,  fixed  on  a  frame  made  to  turn  like 
a  ship’s  vane,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
papal  gonfalon,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  pole 
similarly  to  a  sail 
from  a  mast.  The 
person  entrusted  with 
the  gonfalon  in  many 
of  the  mediaeval  re¬ 
publican  cities  of 
Italy  was  often  the 
chief  personage  in  the 
state. 

Gonp*  a  Chinese 
musical  in¬ 
strument  made  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  (about 
seventy-eight  parts) 
and  tin  (about  twenty-two  parts),  in 
form  like  a  round  flat  dish  with  a  rim 
2  to  3  inches  in  depth.  It  is  struck 


Gonfalon. 


Gongora  y  Argote 


Goodale 


by  a  kind  of  drumstick,  the  head  of 
which  is  covered  with  leather,  and  is 
used  for  the  purposes  of  making  loud, 
sonorous  signals,  of  marking  time,  and 
of  adding  to  the  clangor  of  martial  in¬ 
struments. 

Gongora  y  Argote  1% 

a  celebrated  Spanish  poet,  was  born 
at  Cordova  in  1561 ;  died  there  in 
1627.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Cor¬ 
dova.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  lyr¬ 
ical  poems,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
introduced  a  new  poetic  phraseology 
called  the  estilo  culto,  and  founded  a 
school  of  writers,  the  Oongoristas,  who 
carried  this  depraved  style  to  an  absurd 
length. 

Gonidia  (g°n-M'i-a),  the  name  given 
to  the  secondary,  reproduc¬ 
tive,  green,  spherical  cells  in  the  thallus 
of  lichens,  forming  the  distinctive  mark 
between  those  plants  and  fungi. 

Goniometer  (f>-ni-om'e-ter),  an  in- 

strument  for  measuring 
solid  angles,  particularly  the  angles 
formed  by  the  faces  of  crystals.  The 
reflecting  goniometer  is  an  instrument  of 
this  kind  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals  by  determining  through  what 
angular  space  the  crystal  must  be  turned 
so  that  two  rays  reflected  from  two  sur¬ 
faces  successively  shall  have  the  same 
direction. 

Gonorrhfpa  (gon-o-re'a),  a  specific 
\JUHUIIIUCd  contagious  inflammation 

of  the  male  urethra  or  the  female  vagina, 
attended,  from  its  early  stages,  with  a 
profuse  secretion  of  much  mucus  inter¬ 
mingled  with  pus.  This  secretion  con¬ 
tains  the  germ  of  the  disease.  Though 
termed  a  venereal  disease,  it  is  totally 
distinct  from  syphilis.  It  is  a  painful 
disease,  and  may  result  in  the  chronic 
catarrh  called  gleet,  or  may  lead  to  stric¬ 
ture  and  other  serious  evils  in  the  male 
and  inflammation  of  uterus,  Fallopian 
tubes,  ovaries,  or  peritoneum  in  the  fe¬ 
male,  necessitating  various  excision  opera¬ 
tions  and  perhaps  resulting  in  permanent 
invalidization  of  the  person  affected. 
Various  other  complications  may  occur 
in  both  sexes,  and  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  sick  may  result  in  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  is  very 
likely  to  cause  blindness.  Sterility  may 
result  in  both  sexes. 

fln-ncal-tm  (gon-sal'vo) ,  Hernandez  y 
u-oiibdivo  Aguilar,  de  Cordova,  a 

Spanish  soldier,  called  the  great  cap¬ 
tain  (el  gran  capitan) ,  was  born  at  Mon- 
tilla,  near  Cordova,  in  1453 ;  died  at 
Granada,  1515.  He  distinguished  himself 


in  the  Portuguese  war  which  began  in 
1475,  and  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Moors,  which  ended  with  the  conquest 
of  Granada  in  1492.  In  1495  he  was 
sent  to  assist  Ferdinand  II,  King  of 
Naples,  against  the  French,  who  occupied 
the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  In  less  than 
a  year  Gonsalvo  drove  the  French  over 
the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  and  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  sub¬ 
jecting  the  Moors  in  the  Alpujarras,  when 
Louis  XII  of  France  renewed  the  war 
against  Naples.  Gonsalvo  again  took  the 
field,  and  by  the  victory  near  Seminara 
in  1502  obtained  possession  of  both  Cala- 
brias.  In  1503  he  gained  a  still  more 
important  victory  near  Cerignola,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Abruzzo  and  Apulia 
submitted,  and  Gonsalvo  marched  into 
Naples.  He  then  sat  down  before  Gaeta. 
As  the  siege  was  protracted,  he  gave  up 
the  command  to  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  He 
defeated  the  Marquis  of  Mantua ;  and  on 
the  Garigliano,  with  8000  men,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  30,000  French, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  fall  of 
Gaeta.  The  possession  of  Naples  was 
now  secured.  He  was  viceroy  in  Italy 
until  1507,  when,  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  king  and  the  calumnies  of  the  court¬ 
iers,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  He 
thereupon  retired  to  Granada,  at  which 
place  he  died. 

Gonzaga  Family 

ily  who  ruled  over  Mantua  for  over 
three  centuries.  Many  illustrious  sol¬ 
diers,  statesmen,  churchmen,  and  pro¬ 
moters  and  cultivators  of  arts,  science, 
and  literature  sprang  from  this  stock. 
They  became  extinct  in  1708. 

Good  JoHN  Mason,  an  English  phy- 
9  .  sician,  author  of  various  poems, 
translations,  and  professional  treatises, 
was  born  in  1764 ;  died  in  1827.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at  Gesport,  and 
in  1784  engaged  in  practice  at  Sudbury. 
In  1793  he  removed  to  London,  where  he 
carried  on  business  for  several  years  as 
a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Having  ob¬ 
tained  a  diploma  from  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  he  began  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  1820,  and  continued  to  practise  in 
that  capacity  till  his  death.  His  best- 
known  work  is  a  translation  of  Lucretius’s 
Latin  poem  De  Natura  Rerum. 
frnndnlp  (good'al),  George  Lincoln, 
botanist,  born  at  Saco, 
Maine,  in  1839.  He  became  a  lecturer 
in  medical  schools  in  Maine,  in  1870  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  sciences  in  Bowdoin 
College ;  in  1882  instructor  in  botany  in 
Harvard;  later  professor;  and  in  i888 
Fisher  professor  of  natural  history;  cu- 


Goodall 


Goodyear 


rator  of  botanical  museum,  1879-1909 ; 

since  honorary  curator. 

frond  all  (good'al),  Edward,  line-en- 
\juuucm  graver>  born  at  Leeds>  Eng_ 

land,  in  1795.  He  was  self-taught,  and 
early  in  his  career  attracted  the  notice  of 
Turner,  a  number  of  whose  pictures  he  en¬ 
graved,  including  the  large  plates  of  Tivoli 
and  Cologne,  and  various  plates  in  the 
England  and  Wales  and  Southern  Coast 
series.  He  also  engraved  many  plates 
for  the  annuals,  and  the  largest  number 
of  the  landscapes  after  Turner  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  elegant  editions  of  Rogers’s 
Italy  and  Poems.  He  engraved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  for  the  Art  Journal,  several 
from  pictures  by  his  son,  Frederick  Good- 
all,  of  which  the  Cranmer  at  the  Traitors * 
Gate  and  the  Happy  Days  of  Charles  I, 
both  of  large  size,  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  He  died  in  London  in  1870. 

frnnd  a  1 1  Frederick,  an  English 
VJUUUdii,  paintel%  son  of  Edward 

Goodall,  the  engraver ;  born  in  London  in 
1822 ;  died  in  1904.  At  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  began  to  exhibit,  and  produced 
pictures  very  varied  in  subject  and  gen¬ 
erally  of  high  excellence.  He  was  elected 
A.  R.  A.  in  1853,  and  R.  A.  in  1863. 
Exemplifying  variety,  the  following  may 
be  named  ;  Raising  the  Maypole  in  the 
Olden  Time  (1851),  Cranmer  at  the 
Traitors'  Gate  (1856),  The  Opium  Ba¬ 
zaar,  Cairo  (1863),  Mater  Purissima  and 
Mater  Dolorosa  (1868),  The  Subsiding 
of  the  Nile  (1873),  The  Holy  Mother 
and  Child  (1876),  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,  and  A  New  Light  of  the  Harem 
(1884). 

frnndp  George  Brown,  ichthyologist, 
vjuuuc,  born  at  j^ew  Albany,  Indiana, 

in  1857 ;  died  in  1896.  He  studied  in  the 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Anat¬ 
omy,  and  from  18~4  till  his  death  was 
connected  with  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  National  Museum.  Became  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1887.  He  wrote  The  Fishes  of  Ber¬ 
muda,  A  History  of  the  Menhaden,  Game 
Fishes,  and  Food  Fishes  of  the  United 
States,  etc. 

frnnrt  TVirlav  a  fast  of  the  Chris‘ 
UOOCl  unaay,  tian  Church  in  mem¬ 


ory  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  kept  on 
the  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  that  is,  the 
Friday  before  Easter.  It  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  a  very  early  period.  In  the 
R.  Catholic  Church  the  celebration  of 
this  fast  includes  prayers  for  all  classes 
of  people,  including  heretics,  schismatics, 
pagans,  and  Jews,  and  the  ‘  Adoration  of 
the  Cross.’  but  no  mass  is  celebrated.  In 
all  Protestant  churches  the  day  is  ob¬ 
served  with  much  solemnity,  except  among 
Presbyterians.  The  practice  of  eating 


*  cross-buns  ’  on  this  day  has  now  no 
religious  significance. 

Good  Hope,  £-pe  See  Cape  °> 

PrnnHnVh  (good'rich),  Samuel  Gris- 
uruuuiiLii  W0LD>  author,  born  at 

Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  in  1793 ;  died 
I860.  He  was  a  publisher  in  Hartford 
and  afterwards  in  Boston.  He  is  best 
known  as  *  Peter  Parley,’  a  pseudonym 
which  he  assumed  in  writing,  editing, 
and  compiling  upwards  of  170  children’s 
books.  In  1851  he  acted  as  American 
consul  at  Paris,  and  published  there  in 
French  a  treatise  on  American  Geography 
and  History.  He  also  wrote  Recollections 
of  a  Lifetime ;  Sketches  from  a  Student's 
Window;  A  History  of  all  Nations;  The 
Outcast  and  other  Poems;  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  Natural  History. — His  brother, 
Charles  Augustus  (1790-1862),  was 
associated  with  him  on  some  of  the  books 
published  by  him,  and  also  wrote  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
works. 


Goods  and  Chattels,  fned  £££> 

denomination  for  personal  property  as 
distinguished  from  things  real,  or  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

Good  Templars,  independent  or- 

P  >  der  of,  a  temper¬ 
ance  brotherhood  which  combines  the 
principles  of  teetotalism  with  certain 
mystic  rites,  imitated  less  or  more  from 
freemasonry,  having  secret  signs,  pass¬ 
words,  and  insignia  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
originated  in  New  York  in  1851,  and 
extended  to  Britain  in  1868.  Since  the 
origin  of  the  brotherhood  more  than  four 
million  persons  have  become  members, 
frnnrl-will  the  benefit  derived  from  a 
\juuu  ,  business  beyond  the  mere 

value  of  the  capital,  stock,  funds,  or 
property  employed  in  It,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  public  patronage  and  en¬ 
couragement  which  it  receives  from  con¬ 
stant  and  habitual  customers.  It  is 
legally  considered  a  subject  of  sale  along 
with  the  stock,  premises,  fixtures,  trade 
debts,  etc. 

Goodwin  Sands,  SSfinSTSSS 

4  or  5  miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent, 
the  intervening  channel  forming  the  well- 
known  roadstead  called  the  Downs. 
GoodvPfPP  (good'.ver),  Charles,  in- 
U  ventor.  was  born  in  New 

Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1800.  For  many 
years  he  experimented  with  India  rubber, 
to  form  from  it  a  solid  elastic  material, 
and  in  1835  obtained  his  first  patent. 
He  endured  great  privations  in  his  efforts, 
even  after  he  had  succeeded  in  hardening 
rubber  by  the  addition  of  sulphur,  and, 


Goole 


Goosefoot 


although  winning  the  srrand  prize  in  the 
London  and  Paris  World’s  fairs  of  1851 
and  1855  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  he  died  in  poor  circumstances  in 
1860. 

fj-nnlp  (gol),  a  town  and  river-port  of 
VJUUic  England,  county  of  York  (West 
Riding),  on  the  Ouse,  23  miles  west  by 
south  of  Hull.  The  town  dates  from 
1829,  when  it  became  a  bonding  port,  and 
it  has  a  good  shipping  trade.  Besides  the 
tidal  basin  a  series  of  large  and  com¬ 
modious  docks  have  been  constructed. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  coal,  machinery, 
and  woolen  goods.  Ship  and  boat  build¬ 
ing,  sailmaking,  iron-founding,  artificial 
manure  and  agricultural  machine  making 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Pop. 


(1911)  20,334. 

frnnrVli n (gor'kas),  the  mountain- 
UOOrKlldS  eers  of  Nepaul,  Northern 

India,  with  whom  a  good  understanding 
with  the  British  exists.  They  now  freely 
enter  the  native  army,  and  are  amongst 
the  most  faithful  and  courageous  of  the 
Indian  troops,  having  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  battles  of 
the  Satlej  in  1845-46,  during  the  mutiny 
of  1857,  in  the  war  with  Afghanistan  in 
1878-79,  and  in  the  short  Egyptian  cam¬ 
paign  of  1882.  They  are  Hindus  in 
religion. 

d pr  ( go-san'der ;  Mergus),  a 
VJUU&cUiuci  genus  migratory  nata¬ 
torial  birds,  characterized  by  a  beak  thin¬ 
ner  and  more  cylindrical  than  that  of  the 
ducks,  and  having  each  mandible  armed  at 
its  margins  with  small,  pointed  teeth, 
directed  backward  like  a  saw,  the.  upper 
mandible  being  curved  down  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  there  are  about  seven  species. 
M.  Merganser ,  the  goosander  or  mergan¬ 
ser  proper  weighs  about  4  lbs.  It  is  an 
Arctic  bird,  moving  south  in  winter,  and 
in  severe  seasons  frequents  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Britain.  It  feeds  principally 
on  fish,  which  it  seizes  by  rapid  diving. 
The  M.  serrator,  the  red-breasted  goo¬ 
sander,  measures  about  21  inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  about  2  lbs.  The  ill. 
cucullatus  is  the  hooded  goosander  pe¬ 
culiar  to  North  America, 
fj-nncp  (gos),  the  common  name  of  the 
vjuuac  belonging  to  the  family 

Anseridse  or  Anseres  of  earlier  authors, 
a  well-known  family  of  natatorial  birds. 
The  domestic  goose  lives  chiefly  on  land 
and  feeds  on  grass ;  there  are  many  va¬ 
rieties,  but  they  do  not  differ  widely  from 
each  other.  It  is  valued  for  the  table, 
and  on  account  of  its  quills  and  fine  soft 
feathers.  The  common  wild  goose,  or 
grey-lag,  which  is  migratory,  is  the  Anser 
ferns,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  original 
of  the  domestic  goose.  The  Snow-goose 


(A.  hyperboreus)  of  North  America  is  2 
feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  its  wings  are 
5  feet  in  extent.  The  bill  of  this  bird 
is  very  curious,  the  edges  having  each 
twenty-three  indentations  or  strong  teeth 
on  each  side.  The  inside  or  concavity  of 
the  upper  mandible  has  also  seven  rows 
of  strong,  projecting  teeth,  and  the 
tongue,  which  is  horny  at  the  extremity, 
is  armed  on  each  side  with  thirteen  long 
and  sharp  bony  teeth.  The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  excellent.  The  Laughing  or 
White-fronted  Goose  (A.  albifrons)  in¬ 
habits  the  northern  parts  of  both  con¬ 
tinents,  and  migrates  to  the  more 
temperate  climates  during  the  winter. 
The  bean-goose  (A.  segetum)  is  also 
common  to  both  continents.  The  Canada 
goose  (A.  or  Cygnopsis  Canadensis)  is 
the  common  wild  goose  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  known  in  every  part  of 
North  America.  It  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  Other  species  are  the  bernicle 
goose  and  the  brent  goose  (which  see), 
the  dusky  goose  (A.  rufescens)  and  the 
pink-footed  goose  (A.  brachyrhynchus) . 

fi-nn«tphprrv  (gos'ber-i;  Kibes  grossu- 
UOUbeueiiy  laria)j  a  loW5  branching 

shrub,  growing  wild  in  Siberia  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  other  species  being  found 
in  North  America.  Along  with  the  cur¬ 
rants  it  forms  the  order  Grossulariacese, 
which  is  now  usually  combined  with 
Saxifragaceae.  The  branches  are  armed 
with  numerous  prickles,  and  bear  three 
to  five  lobed  leaves  and  inconspicuous 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  succulent  berry, 
very  wholesome  and  agreeable,  of  various 
colors — whitish,  yellow,  green,  and  red. 
Gooseberries  are  popular  fruits  for  pre¬ 
serving,  and  are  extensively  cultivated, 
being  of  very  easy  culture.  They  may  be 
raised  from  slips,  which  is  the  usual 
mode  of  perpetuating  varieties ;  new  va¬ 
rieties  are  raised  from  seed.  The  plant 
of  four  years  old  produces  the  largest 
and  finest  fruit ;  afterwards  the  fruit  be¬ 
comes  smaller,  but  increases  in  quantity. 
R.  niveum,  an  American  species,  has  fine 
white  flowers,  and  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  shrub. 

Goosefish,  the  AnSler  (which  see). 


frnnsipfnnf  ( Chenopodium )  is  a  ge- 

VTUUoCl  UU  L  nug  of  plantg<  nat  order 

Chenopodiacese,  indigenous  to  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  the  eastern  continent. 
They  are  weedy  plants  common  in  waste 
places,  and  bear  small,  greenish  flowers, 
which  are  sessile  in  small  clusters,  col¬ 
lected  in  spiked  panicles.  C.  botrys,  the 
Oak  of  Jerusalem,  is  found  in  sandy 
fields  from  New  England  to  Illinois.  The 
seeds  of  C.  quinoa  of  Peru  are  used  as 
food.  See  Quinoa, 


WILD  GOOSE  SEIZED  BY  FISH  OTTER 


Goosegrass 


Gordon 


Goosegrass.  See  Cleavers. 

Gonher  (gb'fer),  the  name  of  various 
*  burrowing  animals,  natives 
of  North  America.  The  Geomys  bar  sa¬ 
rins,  or  pouched  rat,  has  large  cheek- 
pouches  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the 
shoulders,  incisors  protruding  beyond  the 
lips,  and  broad,  mole-like  forefeet.  Sev¬ 
eral  American  burrowing  squirrels  also 
get  this  name,  as  Spermophilus  Frank- 
linii,  8.  Richardsonii,  etc. ;  as  also  a 
species  of  burrowing  land-tortoise  of  the 
Southern  States,  whose  eggs  are  valued 
for  the  table. 

Gopher-wood,  ,  food.  of  which 

1  9  Noah  s  ark  was  built. 

The  name  does  not  convey  to  us  any  idea 
of  what  species  of  wood  is  meant. 

Gorminffeil  (geup'ing-en),  a  town  of 
Wtirtemberg>  22  miles 
E.  s.  e.  Stuttgart.  It  is  regularly  built ; 
contains  a  handsome  church,  town-house, 
old  castle,  and  hospital ;  and  has  a  min¬ 
eral  spring ;  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
linen  cloth,  hats,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  (1905) 
20,870. 

Gorakhmir  (go-ruk-por'),  a  town  of 
UUldKIipui  Hindustan,  Northwest 

Provinces,  division  of  Benares,  capital  of 
the  district  of  same  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rapti.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  timber,  sent  down  the 
Rapti  to  the  Gorgra  and  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  64,148. — The  district  has  an  area 
of  4598  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
flat,  and  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Rapti  and 
larger  Gandak. 

Gnrornv  Gourami  (go-ra-mi',  go-ra- 
*>  9  ml'),  the  Javanese  name  of 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Osphromenus  ( O . 
olfax ),  family  Anabasidae  or  climbing 
perches,  a  native  of  China  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Archipelago,  but  introduced  into  the 
Mauritius,  West  India  Islands,  and  Cay¬ 
enne  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
flesh,  where  it  has  multiplied  rapidly. 
It  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  numerous 
short  spines,  while  the  first  ray  of  the 
ventral  is  protracted  into  a  filament  of 
extraordinary  length.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  fishes  which  build  nests,  which  it 
does  by  interweaving  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Gordiacea.  See  Ne maMmia ■ 
Gordian  Knot.  See  Gordius- 

Gnrrliannc  (gor-di-a'nus),  M.  An- 
uoraianus  Tonius,  the  name  of 

three  Roman  emperors,  father,  son,  and 
grandson,  Anglicized  as  Gordian.  The 
first  was  born  in  158  A.D.,  and  had  gov¬ 


erned  Africa  for  many  years,  when  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  He  associated  his  son  with  him 
in  the  empire,  but  six  weeks  later  the 
son  was  killed  in  fighting  against  the 
rival  emperor  Maximinus,  and  the  father, 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  died  by  his  own 
hand.  The  grandson  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  238 
A.D.,  although  he  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  reigned  six 
years,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his 
soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Philip,  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Praetorian  guard. 

Gnrdilld  (gor'di-us),  in  Greek  legend, 
a  Phrygian  peasant,  father 
of  Midas,  who  was  raised  to  the  Phrygian 
throne  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  which 
declared  to  its  Phrygian  consulters  that 
their  seditions  would  cease  if  they  elected 
as  king  the  first  man  they  met,  mounted 
on  a  chariot,  going  to  the  temple  of  Zeus. 
This  was  Gordius,  who,  to  evince  his 
gratitude,  consecrated  his  chariot  to 
Zeus,  and  fastened  the  pole  with  so  in¬ 
genious  a  knot  that  the  oracle  promised 
the  dominion  of  the  world  to  him  who 
should  untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great 
cut  it  with  his  sword,  and  to  ‘  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  ’  became  a  proverb. 
Gordon  (gor'don),  Family  of,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Scottish  historical 
house,  the  origin  of  which  is  still  wrapped 
up  in  a  certain  measure  of  obscurity. 
It  is  probable  that  the  family  came  over 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  at  a  subsequent  period  settled  in 
Berwickshire,  where  a  parish  and  village 
bear  this  name.  The  adhesion  of  Sir 
Adam  Gordon,  Justiciar  of  Lothian,  to 
the  cause  of  Bruce  gave  him  estates  on 
Deeside  and  the  Spey  Valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Homildon .  (1402).  But,  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  descendants,  a 
number  of  branches  sprang  up.  His 
grandson  was  made  Earl  of  Huntly 
(1445).  The  head  of  this  branch  was 
made  marquis  in  1599,  and  Duke  of 
Gordon  in  1084.  It  became  extinct  fn 
1836.  The  title  Marquis  of  Huntly  passed 
to  a  branch  of  the  family  which  acquired 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  1660.  The 
earls  of  Sutherland,  the  barons  of  Loch- 
invar,  the  viscounts  of  Kenmure,  and  the 
earls  of  Aberdeen  are  all  branches  of  the 
Gordon  family.  The  title  Duke  of  Gor¬ 
don  was  revived  in  1875.  and  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox. 
Gordon  Charles  George,  a  British 
9  soldier,  known  also  as  ‘  Chi¬ 
nese  Gordon  ’  and  Gordon  Pasha,  was 
born  at  Woolwich  in  1833,  killed  at  Khar¬ 
toum  in  1885.  He  entered  the  Royal 


Gordon 


Gore 


Engineers  in  1852,  and  served  in  the 
Crimea  (1854-50).  During  the  Taeping 
rebellion  in  China  Gordon  succeeded  in 
completely  crushing  the  revolt  by  means 
of  a  specially-trained  corps  of  Chinese, 
exhibiting  marvelous  feats  of  skillful 
soldiership.  On  his  return  to  England 
with  the  rank  of  colonel  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  officer  at  Gravesend,  where 
his  military  talents  and  philanthropy 
were  conspicuously  displayed.  From 
1874  to  1879  he  was  governor  of  the 
Soudan  under  the  khedive.  For  a  few 
months  in  1882  he  held  an  appointment 
at  the  Cape,  and  he  had  just  accepted 
a  mission  to  the  Congo  from  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  when  he  was  sent  to  with¬ 
draw  the  garrisons  detained  in  the  Sou¬ 
dan  by  the  insurgent  mahdi.  He  was 
shut  up  in  Khartoum  by  the  rebels,  and 
gallantly  held  that  town  for  a  whole 
year.  A  British  expeditionary  force  un¬ 
der  Lord  Wolseley  was  despatched  for 
his  relief,  but  found  great  difficulty  in 
the  desert  journey,  and  an  advance  corps 
sighted  Khartoum  on  24th  January,  1885, 
only  to  find  that  the  town  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  mahdi  two  days  before,  and 
Gordon  murdered.  Gordon’s  character 
was  marked  by  strong  religious  feelings, 
which  in  time  became  so  intensified  as  to 
make  him  somewhat  of  a  religious  enthu¬ 
siast  and  fatalist. 

frnrrlrm  Lord  George,  son  of  Cosmo 
\JUIUUII,  George?  Duke  of  Gordon,  born 

1750 ;  died  1793.  He  entered  when  young 
into  the  navy,  but  left  the  service  during 
the  American  war.  He  then  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
parliamentary  conduct  was  marked  by 
a  certain  degree  of  eccentricity,  and  by 
his  opposition  to  the  ministry.  A  bill 
having  been  introduced  into  the  house  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from  cer¬ 
tain  penalties  and  disabilities,  in  June, 
1780,  Lord  George  headed  an  excited 
mob  of  about  100,000  persons,  who  went 
in  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  present  a  petition  against  the  measure. 
The  dreadful  riot  which  ensued  led  to 
his  arrest  and  trial  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason ;  but,  no  evidence  being 
adduced  of  treasonable .  design,  he  was 
acquitted.  In  the  beginning  of  1788, 
having  been  twice  convicted  of  libeling 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  criminal  justice  of  his 
country,  he  retired  to  Holland,  but  he 
was  arrested,  sent  home,  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  where  he  passed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  was  undoubtedly 
of  unsound  mentality. 

rtnvrlrm  John  Brown,  soldier,  was 
UUIUUIl,  born  in  TTpson  County>  Geor. 

gia,  in  1832.  He  became  an  infantry  cap¬ 


tain  in  the  Confederate  Army  in  1861, 
served  through  the  war  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  being  wounded  eight  times,  and  be¬ 
coming  major-general.  He  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1873 ;  re¬ 
signed  in  1880,  and  in  1886  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia.  He  served 
as  senator  again,  1891-97.  He  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  in  1900.  He  died 
in  1904. 


Gnrdnn  SlR  John  Watson,  a  Scot- 
ui  u-v/iij  fish  painter,  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  was 
boi  i.  in  Edinburgh  in  1790 ;  died  in  1864. 
He  applied  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
portrait-painting,  in  which  he  obtained 
great  excellence.  He  was  employed  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  Scotsmen  of  the  day,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Professors  Wilson,  Fer- 
rier,  Munro,  and  Simpson,  Principal  Lee, 
Lord-president  Boyle,  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  Sir  George  Clark,  De  Quincey, 
George  Combe,  etc. 

Patrick,  a  Scottish  soldier, 
born  1635 ;  died  at  Moscow 


Gordon, 


in  1699.  In  1661  he  entered  the  Russian 
service,  became  a  general,  and  rose  high 
in  favor  with  Peter  the  Great.  He  kept 
an  interesting  diary  for  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  part  of  which  has  been 
published. 

Urnrp  (gor),  Catharine  Grace,  an 
English  novelist,  born  in  1799 ; 
died  in  1861.  In  1823  she  was  married  to 
Charles  Arthur  Gore  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  and  shortly  afterwards  appeared 
her  first  novel,  Theresa  Marchmont,  or 
the  Maid  of  Honor.  She  wrote  alto¬ 
gether  from  60  to  70  novels,  clever  pic¬ 
tures  of  fashionable  life,  among  which 
are  Preferment ;  the  Courtier  of  the  Days 
of  Charles  II;  Cecil,  or  the  Adventures 
of  a  Coxcomb;  etc.  She  was  also  the 
author  of  a  tragedy,  Lord  Dacre  of  the 
South;  and  a  successful  comedy,  A  Quid 
pro  Quo. 

Gore  Thomas  Pryor,  statesman, 
,  born  in  Webster  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  1870,  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye 
at  8  and  of  the  right  eye  at  11,  by  acci¬ 
dents,  yet  graduated  in  a  normal  school 
in  1890,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1892.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1895,  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  People’s 
Party  in  1898,  but  defeated.  He  joined  the 
Democratic.  Party  in  1899.  removed  to 
Oklahoma  in  1901,  and  after  an  active 
canvass  in  which  he  had  blindness  and 
poverty  to  contend  with,  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  for  a  partial  term 
in  1907,  and  re-elected  for  a  full  term 
in  1909. 
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GORILLAS  DEFENDING  THEIR  YOUNG  FROM  A  LEOPARD 


Goree 


Gorkum 


Goree  (g°r-e')>  a  small  island,  or 
v  ^  rather  rock,  belonging  to 
France,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore 
of  the  promonotory  that  forms  Cape 
Verd.  The  town  of  Goree  contains  about 
1500  inhabitants,  and  is  an  entrepot  of 
French  trade. 

GorP’Pt  (gor'jet;  French,  g  orge , 
vxuiget  throat),  a  piece  of  body  ar¬ 
mor,  either  scale  work  or  plate,  for  the 
protection  of  the  throat. 
The  camail,  or  throat  cov¬ 
ering  of  chain  mail, 
which  is  sometimes  called 
the  gorget  of  mail,  be- 
longed  more  to  the  hel- 
*  late  Gorget.  met  than  to  the  body 
armor. 

Gnro'inc  (gor'ji-as),  a  Greek  orator 
o  and  sophist,  born  at  Leontini 
in  Sicily  about  480  b.c.  When  about 
sixty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  as  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Athens,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  mostly  spent.  He  was  a  popular 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  had  many  distin¬ 
guished  pupils,  and  Plato  named  one  of 
his  dialogues  after  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  107 
or  108  years.  Two  works  attributed  to 
him  are  extant,  The  Apology  of  Palamedes 
and  the  Encomium  on  Helena ,  but  their 
genuineness  has  been  questioned, 
n-nrcrnnc  (gor'guns),  in  Greek  mythol- 
VJUiguiia  three  frightful  goddesses 

whose  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale,  and 
Medusa.  They  were  all  immortal  except 
Medusa.  Their  hair  was  said  to  be  en¬ 
twined  with  serpents,  their  hands  were 
of  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with  im¬ 
penetrable  scales,  their  brazen  teeth  were 
as  long  as  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and 
they  turned  to  stones  all  those  who  looked 
upon  them.  Medusa  was  killed  by  Per¬ 
seus  (which  see),  and  her  head  was 
afterwards  placed  on  the  JEgis  of  Athena. 

Gnvo’mi 7nls?  (gor-gon-zo  la),  a  town 
Irorgonzoia  and  commune  of  Italy, 

32  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Milan.  It  has  a  fine 
modern  church,  and  a  trade  in  a  kind  of 
ewe-milk  cheese.  Pop.  4895. 

Gnrillfl  (go-ril'la),  Troglodytes  Go- 
vxuiiiia  riHa,  the  largest  animal  of 

the  ape  kind.  It  attains  a  height  of  about 
5i/2  feet,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  woody 
equatorial  regions  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  is  possessed  of  great  strength,  has 
a  barking  voice,  rising  when  the  animal 
is  enraged  to  a  terrific  roar,  lives  mostly 
on  trees,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  vegetable 
substances,  as  the  fruit  and  cabbage  of 
the  palm-tree,  the  fruit  of  the  ginger¬ 
bread  tree,  the  papaw,  the  banana,  etc. 
The  erect  position  is  more  readily  as¬ 
sumed  than  in  most  other  anthropoid 


apes,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  which  is  not  inverted,  and  is 
shorter  and  broader ;  but  the  ordinary 
gait  is  on  all-fours.  It  has  a  ferocious 
and  brutal  cast  of  features,  due  to  ex¬ 
tremely  prominent  supra-orbital  ridges 
and  retreating  forehead.  Its  great 
strength  and  ferocity  make  it  the 
monarch  of  the  forests  it  inhabits,  even 
the  lion  shrinking  from  contests  with  it. 
Gorillas  make  a  sleeping-place  like  a 
hammock,  connecting  the  branches  of  the 


Gorilla  ( Troglodytes  Gorilla ). 

sheltered  and  thickly-leaved  part  of  a 
tree  by  means  of  the  long,  tough,  slender 
stems  of  parasitic  plants,  and  lining  it 
with  the  broad,  dried  fronds  of  palms  or 
with  long  grass.  This  hammock-like 
abode  is  constructed  at  different  heights 
from  10  to  40  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
there  is  never  more  than  one  such  nest 
in  a  tree.  The  gorilla  has  thirteen  ribs, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  its  molar  teeth 
to  the  incisors  and  in  the  form  of  its  pel¬ 
vis  it  approaches  closely  the  human  form. 
The  Phoenician  navigator  Ilanno  found 
the  name  in  use  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c. 
in  W.  Africa. 

Goritz  (gS'ritz)-  See  Gorz. 

Gnrknrn  (gor'kum;  properly  Go- 
rinchem),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Linge,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Merwede,  the  name 
given  for  a  short  distance  to  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Waal  and  the 


Gorky 


Goshen 


Maas,  22  miles  E.  s.  e.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  11,855. 

Gorky,  Maxim 

kofe),  the  pen  name  of  a  Russian  novel¬ 
ist.,  born  in  1868,  of  a  peasant  family, 
spent  his  early  life  in  tramping  and  work¬ 
ing  among  the  lowest  grades  of  Russian 
life.  He  finally  began  writing,  producing 
stories,  novels,  and  plays  which  depicted 
with  startling  vividness  life  in  the  slums 
and  among  the  tramps  of  Russia. 
GdrlltZ  (seur'lits) ,  a  town  in  the 
Prussian  government  of 
Liegnitz,  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Neisse.  It  is  well  built,  hav¬ 
ing  generally  substantial  houses,  several 
large  squares  and  spacious  streets.  Its 
industries  include  woolens,  linens,  and 
cottons,  machinery,  etc.  Pop.  80,931. 
Gorres  (geur'res),  Jakob  Joseph 
von,  a  distinguished  German 
publicist  and  author,  born  at  Coblentz  in 
1776 ;  died  at  Munich  in  1848.  He  began 
life  with  very  advanced  ideas,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  his  republican  views  became  much 
modified,  and  he  ended  as  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  Ultramontane  R.  Catholic.  He 
taught  in  a  school  at  Coblentz,  and  hav¬ 
ing  studied  Persian,  he  produced  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  part  of  the  Shahnameh.  In 
1814  he  started  the  Rheinische  Merkur, 
the  organ  of  the  German  national  move¬ 
ment  against  Napoleon,  but  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1816.  Owing  to  his  support  of 
Catholicism,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  Munich.  He  wrote  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  the 
chief  works  are  Aphorisms  on  Art,  Faith 
and  Science,  Mythological  History  of 
Asia,  Christian  Mysticism,  etc. 

Gortschakoff  &£  Michael,  >a 

Russian  general,  born  in  1792;  died  1861. 
He  took  part  as  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
battle  of  Borodino  in  1812,  and  served 
in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  allies 
against  the  French.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Turkish  war  (1828-29)  ;  the 
Polish  war  (1831)  ;  the  invasion  of  Hun¬ 
gary  (1849)  ;  and  in  the  war  with  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  western  powers  (1853-55). 
In  the  Crimea  he  held  the  command  in 
Sebastopol  during  the  siege.  After  the 
war  he  was  made  governor  of  Poland. 

Gnrfseh  a  koff  Alexander  Mich- 
LrorisciidKon ,  AEL0WITCH,  r  u  s- 

sian  diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1798 ;  died  in  1883.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1824  as 
secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  in  Lon¬ 
don.  His  experience  in  diplomatics  was 
extended  in  Vienna,  Florence.  Stuttgart, 
etc.,  and  he  showed  considerable  dexterity 
in  securing  the  neutrality  of  Austria  dur¬ 


ing  the  Crimean  war.  In  1856  he  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in  1862 
chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
gress,  1878. 

Goruckpore  ^alt^.rh  See 

CrOVV  T)pw  a  name  commonly  given 
’to  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  vegetation  ( Palmella  cruenta) , 
consisting  only  of  a  number  of  minute 
cells,  which  appear  on  the  damp  parts 
of  some  hard  surfaces  in  the  form  of  a 
reddish  slime.  It  is  an  alga  nearly  allied 
to  the  plant  to  which  the  phenomenon  of 
red  snow  is  due. 

Gorz  Goritz  (geurts,  geu'rits),  a 
’  town  of  Austria,  province  of 
Gorz  and  Gradisca,  near  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  23  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Trieste. 
It  occupies  a  very  picturesque  site  on  a 
mountain  slope,  and  consists  of  the  high 
town,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended 
by  an  old  castle ;  the  new  town,  situated 
in  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Isonzo ;  and  several  suburbs.  Gorz  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  manufactures 
silk,  cotton,  leather,  earthenware,  etc. 
Charles  X  of  France  died  here  in  1836. 
Pop.  25,432,  largely  Italians. 

Gn«jplipn  (go'shen),  George  Joaciiim, 
uuoi'iicii  politician  and  financier>  0f 

German  extraction,  born  in  London  in 
1831 ;  died  in  1904.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1863  and  of 
the  Russell  cabinet  in  1865.  In  1886, 
when  Gladstone  launched  his  Home  Rule 
scheme  for  Ireland,  Goschen  became  a 
leader  of  the  opponents.  He  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  cabinet.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
well-known  work  on  the  Theory  of  For¬ 
eign  Exchanges. 

Goshawk  (gos'hak),  a  raptorial 
vxu&iidwis.  b.rd  of  the  hawk  k.nd>  b0_ 

longing  to  the  genus  Astur  ( A .  palumba- 
rius ),  and  formerly  much  used  in  fal¬ 
conry.  This  bird  flies  low,  and  pursues 
its  prey  in  a  line  after  it,  or  in  the  man¬ 
ner  called  *  raking  ’  by  falconers.  The 
female  was  generally  flown  by  falconers 
at  rabbits,  hares,  etc.,  and  the  larger- 
winged  game,  while  the  male  was  usually 
flown  at  the  smaller  birds,  and  princi¬ 
pally  at  partridges. 

Goshen  (go'shen),  in  ancient  geog¬ 
raphy,  a  district  of  Egypt 
which  Joseph  procured  for  his  father  and 
brethren. 

Goshen  a  capital  of  Elkhart 

’  County.  Indiana,  60  miles  n. 
of  Indianapolis.  It  has  flour  and  woolen 
mills,  foundries,  furniture  factories,  and 
other  industries.  Pop.  8514. 


Goslar 


Gosport 


(goslar),  an  interesting  old 
town  of  Prussia  in  Hanover, 
26  miles  southeast  of  Hildesheim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Harz,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Ilammelsberg.  It  once  ranked  as  a  free 
imperial  city,  has  remains  of  its  old  forti¬ 
fications,  and  some  old  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  part  of  a  palace  of  the  German  em¬ 
perors,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century. 
There  is  also  a  town-house  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  copper,  silver,  and  other 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  17,817. 
GoSPCl  (gos'pel).  The  Greek  word 

P  for  which  gospel  has  been 

used  as  the  equivalent  is  evangelion,  or 
rather  euaggelion ,  a  good  or  joyful  mes¬ 
sage.  In  the  New  Testament  it  denotes 
primarily  the  glad  tidings  respecting  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom — this  was  em¬ 
phatically  the  gospel  (Anglo-Saxon,  god- 
spell,  good  tidings).  It  was  quite  natu¬ 
rally  employed  as  a  common  title  for  the 
historical  accounts  which  record  the  facts 
that  constitute  the  basis  of  Christianity. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  four  narratives  written  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  rests  upon 
good  evidence.  They  were  all  composed 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ; 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that 
of  Luke  about  the  year  64 ;  and  that  of 
St.  John  about  the  close  of  the  century. 
Before  the  end  of  the  second  century  we 
have  abundant  evidence  that  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  While  the  early  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  Gospels  has  been  admitted, 
much  discussion  has  taken  place  regard¬ 
ing  their  origin,  and  their  relation  one  to 
another.  They  seem  to  have  been  viewed 
as  so  many  original  and  independent 
sources,  each  one  as  much  so  as  the 
others.  The  critical  spirit  of  modern 
times  has  refused  to  halt  at  this  point ; 
it  has  sought  to  get  at,  so  to  speak,  the 
genealogy  of  the  several  Gospels  with 
their  different  degrees  of  relationship. 
Each  of  the  four  Gospels  has  in  turn  been 
assumed  by  different  critics  to  be  the  first 
out  of  which  the  others  arose ;  and  the 
theory  has  been  more  than  once  pro¬ 
pounded  of  some  prior,  more  strictly 
original  document,  no  longer  extant, 
which  formed  the  common  basis  of  them 
all.  The  supposition  of  an  original  docu¬ 
ment  from  which  the  three  synoptical 
Gospels  (those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke)  were  drawn,  each  with  more  or 
less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the 
evangelists  copied  from  each  other.  The 
fourth  Gospel,  as  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few 


passages  only,  is  not  drawn  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  received  explanation  is 
the  only  satisfactory  one  with  respect  to 
it,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  had 
seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely 
abstained  from  writing  anew  what  had 
been  sufficiently  recorded.  Another  con¬ 
jecture  is  that  the  Gospels  sprang  out  of 
a  common  oral  tradition.  According  to 
this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels, 
that  of  Mark,  if  not  the  oldest  in  com¬ 
position,  is  yet  probably  the  most  direct 
and  primitive  in  form  ;  it  is  the  testimony 
delivered  by  Peter,  possibly  with  little 
alteration.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  again,  ‘  represent  the  two  great 
types  of  recension  to  which  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  simple  narrative  was 
subjected.  Luke  represents  the  Hellenic, 
and  Matthew  the  later  Hebraic  form  of 
the  tradition,  and  in  its  present  shape  the 
latter  seems  to  give  the  last  authentic 
record  of  the  primitive  Gospel.’  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels 
yields  some  interesting  results.  If  we 
suppose  the  history  they  contain  to  be 
divided  into  sections,  in  forty-two  of 
these  all  the  three  narratives  coincide ; 
twelve  more  are  given  by  Matthew  and 
Mark  only,  five  by  Mark  and  Luke  only, 
and  fourteen  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To 
these  must  be  added  five  peculiar  to  Mat¬ 
thew,  two  to  Mark,  and  nine  to  Luke. 
But  this  applies  only  to  general  coinci¬ 
dence  as  to  the  facts  narrated ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  passages  either  verbally  the  same, 
or  coinciding  in  the  use  of  many  of  the 
same  words,  is  much  smaller.  Briefly 
stated  the  critical  result  is  as  follows : — 
There  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  three  synoptical  Gospels. 
This  agreement  would  be  of  no  difficulty 
without  the  differences ;  it  would  only 
mark  the  one  divine  source  from  which 
they  were  all  derived.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  difference  of  form  and  style,  without 
the  agreement,  would  offer  no  difficulty, 
since  there  may  be  a  substantial  harmony 
between  accounts  that  differ  greatly  in 
mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ¬ 
ence  might  be  a  guarantee  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Several  biographies  of  Jesus  and 
the  holy  family  written  by  unknown  au¬ 
thors  of  the  second,  third,  and  later  cen¬ 
turies  are  known  as  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
They  have  no  historical  nor  doctrinal 
value  whatever.  The  titles  of  the  best 
known  of  these  are :  The  Gospel  of 
James ,  The  Gospel  of  Joseph  the  Car¬ 
penter,  The  Gospel  of  Thomas.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Nicodemus ,  The  Acts  of  Pilate,  and 
his  Letter  to  Tiberias,  etc. 

Gosnort  (gos'port),  a  town  and  for- 
”  tiffed  seaport  of  England, 

county  of  Hants,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


Gossamer 


Gothic  Architecture 


entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 
Besides  containing  infantry  barracks,  it 
is  an  important  naval  depot,  including  a 
victualing  yard,  large  government  facto¬ 
ries,  and  Haslar  Hospital,  the  chief 
establishment  in  Britain  for  invalided 
sailors.  Pop.  (1911)  33,301. 

Gnscarnpr  (gos'a-mer)  is  the  name 
VTUbfcdinei  of  a  fine  filmy  substance> 

like  cobweb,  which  is  seen  to  float  in  the 
air  in  clear  days  in  autumn,  and  is  most 
observable  in  stubble-fields,  and  upon 
furze  and  other  low  bushes.  This  is 
formed  by  several  kinds  of  small  spiders, 
and  only,  according  to  some,  when  they 
are  young. 

PrncQp  (gos),  Edmund  William,  son 
of  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  was 
born  in  London  in  1849.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  in  the  British  Museum 
in  1867,  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1875 ;  specially  studied  the  northern 
literatures,  and  published  Northern  Stud¬ 
ies,  consisting  of  critical  essays  on  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  Dutch,  and  German  literature. 
He  also  published  several  volumes  of 
poetry  and  critical  essays,  and  was  Clark 
Lecturer  in  English  literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1884-89. 

Philip  Henry,  naturalist,  was 
u-uaac,  born  t0  Worcester,  England,  in 
1810 ;  died  in  1888.  From  1827  to 
1835  he  was  resident  in  Newfoundland, 
and  afterwards  traveled  through  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  making  all  the 
time  large  collections  of  insects,  etc.  In 
1844  he  visited  Jamaica.  Among  his 
many  works  are:  The  Canadian  Natu¬ 
ralist,  The  Birds  of  Jamaica,  A  Natu¬ 
ralist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,  The  Aqua¬ 
rium,  Marine  Zoology,  Life,  Actinologia 
Britannica,  Romance  of  Natural  History, 
etc.,  besides  many  contributions  to  the 
learned  societies. 

aL rtro>  or  GoTHEBOEG  ( yeu’te- 
uuieuuig,  borg).  gee  Q0tteniurg . 

fl-n+lia  (go'ta),  a  town  of  Germany, 
VJULUd  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  on  the  Leine,  14  miles  w. 
s.  w.  Erfurt,  is  well  built,  with  fine 
environs  and  suburbs.  The  principal 
building  is  the  ducal  castle  or  palace, 
occupying  the  crown  of  the  height  on 
which  the  town  is  situated.  This  town 
alternates  with  Coburg  as  a  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  the  duchy.  It  contains  a 
museum,  a  picture-gallery,  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  engravings,  a  library  of  200,- 
000  vols.  and  6000  MSS.,  of  -which  2500 
are  Arabic  and  400  Persian  and  Turkish ; 
and  a  collection  of  over  80,000  coins  and 
medals.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  tissues, 
porcelain,  musical  instruments,  and  va¬ 


rious  articles  in  gold  and  silver.  Pop. 
(1905)  36,906. 

H-nfLa  (go'ta),  Almanach  de.  See 
vJU  Hid  the  articie  Almanac. 

fJ-rkUham  (go'tham),  a  parish  and 
UU  lllcliii  viiiage  in  the  county  of  and 

7  miles  s.  w.  of  Nottingham,  England. 
It  has  an  old  reputation  for  folly,  but 
the  stories  told  of  the  ‘  wise  men  of 
Gotham  ’  are  widespread.  Washington 
Irving  applied  the  name  to  New  York. 

Gothard  (goth'ard),  St.,  a  moun- 
UTUliicliU  tain  group  of  SwitZerland, 

on  the  confines  of  the  cantons  Tessin  and 
Uri,  belonging  to  the  Lepontine  or  Hel¬ 
vetian  Alps,  which  it  connects  with  the 
Bernese  Alps.  It  forms  a  kind  of  central 
nucleus  in  the  great  watershed  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  culminating  point  has  a  height 
of  10,600  feet.  The  Col  of  St.  Gothard, 
at  its  summit  level,  where  the  Hospice 
stands,  is  6808  feet  high.  Over  it  an 
excellent  carriage  road  was  completed  in 
1832.  A  railway  tunnel  has  been  pierced 
through  this  mountain  group  between 
Goschenen  on  the  north  and  Airolo  on 
the  south,  thus  directly  connecting  the 
railway  system  of  North  Italy  with  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Western  and  Central 
Germany.  This  tunnel  has  a  total  length 
of  16,295  yards,  or  rather  more  than  9% 
miles.  Its  construction,  begun  in  1872, 
was  completed  in  1881,  and  it  was  opened 
for  traffic  early  in  1882.  Its  total  cost 
was  about  $12,000,000. 

Gothenburg-  System. 

Gothic  Architecture 

to  the  various  styles  of  pointed  architec¬ 
ture  prevalent  in  Western  Europe  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  term  was  originally  applied 
in  a  depreciatory  sense  to  all  the  styles 
which  were  introduced  by  the  barbarians 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
the  invention  or  introduction  of  the 
pointed,  arch  gave  birth  to  a  new  style 
of  architecture,  to  which  the  name  Gothic 
is  now  properly  restricted.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture 
are ;  The  predominance  of  the  pointed 
arch  and  the  subserviency  and  subordina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  other  parts  to  this  chief 
feature.:  the  tendency  through  the  whole 
composition  to  the  predominance  and 
prolongation  of  vertical  lines:  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  column  and  entablature  of 
classic  architecture,  of  square  edges  and 

and  the  substitution 
of  clustered  shafts,  contrasted  surfaces, 
and  members  multiplied  in  rich  varietv. 
Ihis  style  originated  in  France  and 
spread  very  rapidly  to  England,  Germany, 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OR  DOM,  COLOGNE,  GERMANY 

One  of  the  finest  and  purest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  Begun  about  1248,  it  was  not 
completed  until  1880.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  480  feet  long,  282  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the 
central  aisle  is  154  feet,  and  that  of  the  towers  511  feet. 


Gothland 


Goths 


Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun-  nection  between  these  and  the  Goths 
tries.  In  England  it  was  introduced  by  proper.  About  the  middle  of  the  third 
William  of  Sens,  who  built  Canterbury  century  these  began  to  encroach  on 
,  Cathedral  in  1174,  and  there  followed  an  the  Roman  Empire.  Having  seized  the 


Gothic  Architecture. 

o,  6,  Early  English  Windows,  c,  Transition,  d,  Geometrical,  e,  Perfect  Decorated.  /,  g,  Perpendicular. 


independent  course  of  development.  The 
Gothic  architecture  of  Britain  has  been 
divided  into  four  principal  epochs — the 
Early  English,  or  general  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  the  Decora¬ 
ted,  or  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  the  Perpendicular, 
practiced  during  the  fifteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  (Flamboyant  being  the 
contemporary  style  in  France)  ; 
and  the  Tudor,  or  general  style 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  From 
that  time  Gothic  architecture 
declined  in  Britain,  but  a  re¬ 
vival  set  in  about  1825,  and 
many  fine  specimens  of  Gothic 
have  since  been  erected,  chiefly 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Gothland  (got'land),  or 

VJU  llildllU.  GOTTLAND 

(Swedish,  Gotaland) .  one  of 
the  large  sections  into  which 
Sweden  was  originally  divided, 
and  including 
the  portion 
south  of  lat.  59° 

20'  n. 

Goths,®?  *n; 

'  c  i  e  n  t 
Teutonic  tribe 
occupying  when 
first  known  to 
history  the  re¬ 
gion  adjacent  to 
the  Black  Sea 
north  of  the 
1  o  w  er  Danube. 

A  people  of  sim¬ 
ilar  name  is 
mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as 
dwelling  south 


Gothic  Architecture. — Salisbury  'Cathedral. 


of  the  Baltic,  and  Geats  or  Gauts  are 
known  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem 
Beowulf  as  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Sweden ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  con- 


Roman  province  of  Dacia,  they  were 
assailed  by  Decius,  whom  they  twice 
defeated.  In  253  they  captured  Trebi- 
zond,  where  a  large  fleet  of  ships  fell  into 
their  hands.  With  this  force 
they  sailed  down  the  zEgean 
and  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Illyria.  They  now 
began  to  threaten  Italy,  but 
in  269  they  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  His  successor,  Aure- 
1  i  a  n,  was,  notwithstanding 
compelled  to  cede  to  them  the 
large  province  of  Dacia,  after 
which  there  was  comparative 
peace  between  them  for  many 
years.  In  the  fourth  century 
the  great  Gothic  kingdom  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Don  to  the 
Theiss,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Vistula  and  the 
Baltic.  About  the  year  369  in¬ 
ternal  commotions  produced 
the  division  of 
the  Gothic  king¬ 
dom  into  the 
kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths 
(eastern  Goths) 
and  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths 
(western 
Goths).  In  396 
Alaric,  king  of 
the  Visigoths, 
made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Greece, 
laid  waste  the 
Peloponne  s  u  s, 
and  became  pre¬ 
fect  of  Illyria. 
He  invaded  Italy 
409,  and  a  second 


and  sacked  Rome  in 
time  in  410.  After  his  death  (in  410)  the 
Visigoths  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new 
kingdom  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul 


Goths 


Gottingen 


and  Spain,  of  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Catalonia  were  the  principal  prov¬ 
inces,  and  Toulouse  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  last  king,  Roderick,  died  in 
711  in  battle  against  the  Moors,  who  had 
crossed  from  Africa,  and  subsequently 
conquered  the  Gothic  kingdom.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  invasion  of  Odoacer  in  476,  the  East¬ 
ern  emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy  in 
489.  The  Goth  became  king  of  Italy  in 
493,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Ostrogothic  kingdom,  which,  together 
with  Italy,  comprised  Rhsetia  (a  part  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol),  Yindelicia 
(part  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia),  Noricum 
(Saltzburg,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Austria), 
Dalmatia,  Pannonia  (Further  Hungary, 
Slavonia),  and  Dacia  beyond  the  Danube 
(Transylvania,  Wallachia).  This  king¬ 
dom  came  to  an  end  in  554.  Subsequently 
the  Goths  both  here  and  in  Spain  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  as  a  distinct  people. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  early 
taken  root  among  the  Goths  settled  in 
Moesia,  a  Gothic  bishop  being  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  council  of  Nicaea  (325). 
Their  form  of  Christianity  was  Arianism, 
which  was  patronized  by  their  protector 
Valens,  and  certainly  adopted  by  their 
bishop,  Ulfilas.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  Goths,  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  dwelling  near  and 
even  among  civilized  subjects  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  greatly  contributed  to  rais¬ 
ing  them  in  civilization  above  the  other 
German  tribes.  Bishop  Ulfilas,  in  the 
fourth  century,  translated,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bible  into  Moeso-Gothic,  using  an  alpha¬ 
bet  which  he  formed  out  of  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Unfortunately  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  translation  has 
come  down  to  us ;  but  this  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  language  at  that  time,  and  is  of  the 
highest  value  from  a  philological  point  of 
view.  Besides  this  translation  there  ex¬ 
ist  a  few  other  monuments  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  which  are,  however,  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  Gothic  was  one  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  tongues,  being  accordingly  a  sister 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  German, 
Dutch,  Danish,  etc.  Being  committed  to 
writing  earlier  than  any  other  Teutonic 
language,  Gothic  exhibits  peculiarities 
entirely  its  own,  and  hence  its  value  in 
the  study  of  Teutonic  philology  in  gen¬ 
eral.  It  is  richer  in  inflections  than  any 
other  of  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Swedish 
is  the  least  like  the  Gothic  of  all  the  Ger¬ 
manic  dialects,  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  Goths  migrated  to  Scandinavia  from 


the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula 
long  before  they  proceeded  southward. 
See  Ulfilas . 

(TnttenhnrP’  or  Gothenburg  (got'- 
UULieiiUUIg,  en-burg;  Swedish, 

Goteborg) ,  a  seaport  town  in  Sweden,  the 
second  in  respect  of  population  and  trade, 
capital  of  the  lan  of  the  same  name,  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gota,  in  the 
Kattegat,  255  miles  w.  s.  w.  Stockholm, 
intersected  by  canals.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  Sweden,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  It  has  manufactures  of 
sail-cloth,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and 
possesses  shipbuilding  yards,  tobacco 
factories,  breweries,  sugar  refineries,  etc. 
The  trade  is  very  extensive,  the  harbor 
being  excellent  and  always  free  from  ice. 
It  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  is  defended 
by  forts,  and  there  is  a  drydock  cut  in 


the  solid  rock.  The  completion  of  the 
Gota  canal  and  railway  facilities  have 
increased  its  importance.  Among  social 
reformers  the  town  is  noted  for  its 
licensing  system,  known  as  the  ‘  Gotten- 
burg  system,’  under  which  the  public- 
house  .  licenses  are  controlled  by  the 
municipality  and  granted  to  a  company, 
which,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  man¬ 
agement  with  6  per  cent,  annual  interest 
on  the  shareholders’  capital,  makes  over 
the  profits  to  the  town  treasury.  This 
plan  has  been  in  force  since  1865,  and  has 
been  experimented  with,  less  successfullv, 
in  some  other  localities.  Pop.  130.619.  * 
Gottfried  (got'fred)  von  Strasburg. 

See  Godfrey  of  Strasburg. 
Gottineen  (geut'ing-en),  a  town  of 
&  Prussia,  province  of  Han- 


Gottland 


Gould 


over,  on  the  Leine,  50  miles  s.  s.  E.  Han¬ 
over.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  generally  well  built,  having  wide 
and  spacious  streets.  Its  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  is  the  university,  founded  in  1734 
by  George  II  of  England  and  elector  of 
Hanover,  opened  in  1737,  and  which  has 
a  European  reputation.  It  has  an  aver¬ 
age  attendance  of  over  1000  students. 
Connected  with  the  university  are  a  mu¬ 
seum,  an  observatory,  an  anatomical  thea¬ 
ter,  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  pos¬ 
sessed  of  500,000  printed  volumes  and 
5000  MSS.  The  manufactures  comprise 
woolens,  chemicals,  scientific  instruments, 
etc.  Pop.  30,234. 

frnt+lflnd  or  Gothland  (got'land), 

uoiuana,  an  island  of  the  Baltic> 

belonging  to  and  55  miles  east  of  the 
coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  of  irregular  shape, 
and  has  an  area  of  1200  sq.  miles.  The 
coast  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and 
deeply  indented.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  limestone  plateau,  intersected  near  its 
center  by  a  range  of  heights  from  200  to 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  fer¬ 
tile.  The  chief  town,  Wisby,  was  once 
a  flourishing  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Pop.  52,781. 

Gottsched  <Jf  0  4 ' shet  ><  Johann 

ChrISTOph,  a  German 
writer,  born  in  1700 ;  died  in  1766.  He 
became  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
and  afterwards  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  Leipzig ;  and  for  many  years  was  dic¬ 
tator  in  Germany  in  matters  of  literary 
taste.  In  1728  he  published  the  first 
sketch  of  his  Rhetoric,  and  in  1729  his 
Kritische  Dichtkunst  (‘  Critical  Art  of  Po¬ 
etry  ’ ) .  Both  these  works  condemn  the 
disfigurement  of  the  language  by  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  and  oppose  the  bombast 
in  poetry  then  prevailing. 

Gottschalk  (got'shalk),  Louis  Mo- 

r  e  A  u,  musician,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  1829. 
His  marked  musical  ability  induced  his 
father  to  send  him  to  Paris  to  receive 
further  education.  In  1848  his  series  of 
public  concerts  in  Paris  met  with  much 
success.  He  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  He  died  in  Brazil  in  1869. 
frnnda  (gou'da),  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  South  Hol¬ 
land,  11  miles  northeast  of  Rotterdam, 
separated  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
Gouwe,  which  here  unites  with  the 
Ijssel.  The  town  is  composed  of  neatly 
built  houses,  and  is  intersected  by  numer¬ 
ous  canals.  The  great  marketplace  is 
the  largest  in  Holland.  The  church  of 
St.  John  is  noted  for  its  organ  and  its 
painted  glass  windows,  said  to  be  among 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  are  pipe- 


works,  potteries,  and  breweries,  and  man¬ 
ufactories  of  stearine  candles,  yarn,  and 
cigars.  Gouda  is  a  great  market  for 
cheese,  sold  under  the  name  of  Gouda 
cheese.  Pop.  22,303. 

Goudimpl  (go-di-mel),  Claude,  a 
VJUUUl  CI  jorench  musical  composer, 

born  in  1510 ;  killed  during  the  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  massacres  at  Lyons  in  1572. 
Palestrina  was  one  of  his  pupils  at  Rome. 
His  most  important  work  is  a  setting 
of  the  French  version  of  the  Psalms  by 
Marot  and  Beza.  Some  of  these  tunes  are 
still  used  by  the  French  Protestant 
Church  and  by  the  German  Lutherans. 
GoUP*h  (s°f)>  Hugh,  Viscount,  an 
°  English  general;  born  at 
Woodstown,  County  Limerick,  in  1779 ; 
died  1869.  He  joined  the  army  in  1794, 
and  was  present  the  year  after  at  the 
capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
served  in  Spain  in  1809-13 ;  was  made 
major-general  in  1830,  and  sent  to  India 
as  commander  of  the  Mysore  division  of 
the  army  in  1837.  He  commanded  the 
land  forces  in  the  Chinese  war  of  1841 ; 
was  made  baronet,  and  returned  to  India 
as  commander-in-chief ;  suppressed  the 
revolt  of  the  Mahrattas,  1843 ;  and  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Sikh  wars  of  1845-48.  He 
was  superseded  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
1849.  He  was  made  baron  in  1846 ;  cre¬ 
ated  viscount  and  pensioned,  1849 ;  field- 
marshal,  1862. 

Goilffh  JoHN  Bartholomew,  temper¬ 
s'  9  ance  orator,  born  at  Sandhurst, 
Kent,  in  1817 ;  died  in  1886.  He  attained 
a  great  celebrity  as  a  fervid  orator  on 
his  special  subject  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  and  published  his  autobi¬ 
ography,  orations,  and  a  volume  of 
sketches,  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 

Goillhum  ( goFbern ) ,  a  city  of  New 
vjuuiuuin  gouth  Wales<  in  Argyle 

County,  134  miles  s.  w.  of  Sydney,  well 
laid  out  with  broad  streets  lined  with  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings.  Pop.  10,916. 

Gmilrt  (gold),  Augustus  Addison, 
naturalist,  born  at  New  Ips¬ 
wich,  New  Hampshire,  in  1805 ;  died  in 
1866.  He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1830,  and  while  practic¬ 
ing  engaged  in  scientific  study,  devoting 
himself  to  botany,  zoology  and  conchology. 
In  the  latter  he  became  an  authority  of 
world-wide  eminence.  He  aided  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  his  geological  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
author  of  valuable  works  on  conchology 
and  other  subjects. 

Gould.  Benjamin  Apthorp.  astrono- 
9  mer.  born  at  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1824;  died  in  1896.  Graduating 
at  Harvard  in  1844,  he  pursued  the  study 
of  science  abroad,  and  in  1849  was  ap- 


Gould 


Gourock 


pointed  on  the  United  States  Coast  Sur¬ 
vey,  when  he  devised  methods  to  deter¬ 
mine  longitude  by  aid  of  the  telegraph. 
He  was  director  of  the  national  observa¬ 
tory  at  Cordova,  Argentina,  1870-85,  com¬ 
pleting  there  three  extensive  catalogues 
of  stars,  and  conducting  observations  in 
meteorology  and  climatology.  His  Ura- 
nometry  of  the  Southern  Heavens  is  a 
work  of  great  value. 

fi-nnlH  Helen  Miller,  philanthropist, 
9  daughter  of  Jay  Gould,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1808.  Inheriting 
ample  means  from  her  father,  she  became 
distinguished  for  her  discriminative  gifts 
for  charitable  and  educational  purposes. 
During  the  war  with  Spain  she  became 
an  active  worker  in  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  War  Relief  Association,  and  con¬ 
tributed  liberally  to  its  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes  connected  with  the  war. 
Since  then  she  has  given  much  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  and  contributed  $100,- 
000  to  the  University  of  New  York,  for 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans. 
Gould  JAY  (Jason),  financier,  was 
9  born  in  Roxbury,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  in  1836 ;  died  in  1892. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  daring 
American  speculators  and  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  of  them  all.  By  his  unusual 
ability  as  a  stock-dealing  financier  and 
his  audacious  schemes  and  methods,  he 
accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  for  his 
era,  valued  at  over  $72,000,000. 

Gould  (s6U)>  John,  ornithologist, 
born  at  Lyme,  Dorsetshire,  in 
1804 ;  died  at  London  in  1881.  Originally 
a  gardener,  he  was  appointed  curator  to 
the  Zoological  Society’s  Museum  in  1827, 
and  henceforward  his  whole  life  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  birds.  His  chief 
works — all  magnificently  illustrated — 
are :  A  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Hima¬ 
layan  Mountains ,  1831  ;  The  Birds  of 
Europe,  5  vols.  folio,  1832-37 ;  The  Birds 
of  Australia,  7  vols.  folio,  1840-48,  with  3 
supplementary  volumes,  1850-52;  The 
Birds  of.  Great  Britain ,  5  vols.,  1862-73, 
etc.,  besides  a  number  of  monographs  on 
the  humming-birds,  the  trogons.  etc. 

Gounod  (gs‘n6)’  Charles  Fran¬ 
cois.  a  French  operatic  com¬ 
poser,  born  at  Paris  in  1817 ;  studied  at 
the  Conservatoire  under  Hal6vy,  Lesueur, 
and  Pauer,  and  afterwards  in  Italy.  His 
first  important  work  was  Faust  (1859), 
which  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
composers.  Other  operas  followed — 
Mireille  (1864),  Romet  et  Juliette,  Cinq 
Mars  (1877),  Polyeucte  (1878),  and 
later,  Charlotte  Corday.  He  wrote  also  a 
Messe  Solennelle,  a  motet  Gallia,  and 
other  choral  works  and  songs :  his  orato¬ 
rios  Redemption  (1882)  and  Mors  et 


Vita  (1885),  and  a  Mass  for  the  Jeanne 
D’Arc  festival  (1887),  were  popular.  He 
died  in  1893. 

Goura  <?8'ra.)>  a  of  Jar*e- 

sized  pigeons,  natives  of  the 
Papuan  Archipelago,  comprising  about 
six  species  known  as  crowned  pigeons, 
and  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
the  open  erect  crest  with  which  the  head 
is  adorned.  They  pass  most  of  the  time 
on  the  ground,  feed  on  fruits,  and  build 
their  nests  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees. 
They  have  a  stately  bearing,  harmoni¬ 
ously-colored  plumage,  and  are  in  high 
esteem  for  the  table. 

Gourami.  See  Goramv- 

Gourd  (gbrd),  the  popular  name 
for  the  species  of  Cucurbita , 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Cucur- 
bitaceae.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  produced  by  the 
various  plants  of  this  genus.  These  are 
held  in  high  estimation  in  hot  countries ; 
they  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  most 
of  them  abound  in  -wholesome,  nutritious 
matter.  The  C.  Pepo,  or  pumpkin,  ac¬ 
quires  sometimes  a  diameter  of  2  feet. 


Flower  and  Fruit  of  Squash  ( Cucurbita  Melopepo ). 


The  C.  Melopepo,  or  squash,  is  cultivated 
in  America  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
C.  Citrullus,  or  watermelon,  serves  the 
Egyptians  for  meat,  drink,  and  physic, 
and  is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States. 
The  C.  aurantia,  or  orange-fruited  gourd, 
is  cultivated  only  as  a  curiosity,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Lagena- 
ria  vulgaris,  or  bottle  gourd,  a  native 
both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  edi¬ 
ble,  and  is  often  6  feet  long  and  18 
inches  in  circumference.  The  outer  coat 
or  rind  serves  for  bottles  and  water- 
cups. 

Gourd-tree.  ^ame  as  C alabash-tree. 


frnnrnplt  (go'rok),  a  town  of  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  2  miles  west  of  Greenock. 
It  is  a  favorite  watering-place,  yachting 
station,  and  has  a  pier  for  steamers.  Pop. 
5261. 
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Gout 


Governor 


Gout  a  ^orm  arthritis,  a  constitu- 
9  tional  disorder  giving  rise  to 
paroxysms  of  acute  pain  with  a  specific 
form  of  inflammation,  appearing  after 
puberty,  chiefly  in  the  male  sex,  and  re¬ 
turning  after  intervals.  It  is  very  often 
preceded  by,  or  alternates  with,  disorder 
of  the  digestive  or  other  internal  organs, 
and  is  generally  characterized  by  affection 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe,  by 
nocturnal  exacerbations  and  morning  re¬ 
missions,  and  by  vascular  plethora ;  vari¬ 
ous  joints,  organs,  or  parts  becoming  af¬ 
fected  after  repeated  attacks  without 
passing  into  suppuration.  It  may  be 
acquired  or  hereditary.  In  the  former 
case  it  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of 
thirty-five ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  frequently 
observed  earlier.  It  appears  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  due  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood,  this  either  being  formed  in  the 
body  in  too  large  quantity,  or  not  being 
removed  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  in 
the  urine  as  it  ought  to  be.  Indolence, 
inactivity,  and  too  free  use  of  tartarous 
wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  very  high- 
seasoned  and  nitrogenous  food  are  the 
principal  causes  which  give  rise  to  this 
disease.  Gout  is  also  called,  according  to 
the  part  it  may  affect,  Podagra  (in  the 
feet),  Gonagra  (in  the  knees),  Chiragra 
(in  the  hands),  etc.  It  may  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  may  give  rise  to  concretions, 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  urate  of 
soda.  It  is  a  disease  very  difficult  to 
cure,  as  its  regular  attacks  usually  occur 
late  in  life,  when  the  habits  of  indulgence 
which  are  adverse  to  its  cure  have  become 
fixed.  Strict  regulation  of  the  habits  of 
life  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  treatment  of  gout. 

Gout-weed.  See  Bishop-weed. 


n-mra-n  (guv'an),  a  town  of  Scot- 
vjuvcui  ianc^  county  of  Lanark,  on 

the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  to  the  west  of 
Glasgow,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb.  It 
is  the  site  of  extensive  shipbuilding 
yards,  engineering  works,  dyeworks,  etc. 
Pop.  76,532. 

frnvprnmpnt  (g  u  v  '  e  r  n-ment)  is  a 
Vjovernmem,  word  used  in  com¬ 
mon  speech  in  various  significations.  It 
denotes  the  act  of  governing,  the  persons 
who  govern,  and  the  mode  or  system  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  sovereign  powers  of 
a  nation,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  are  vested  and  exercised. 
Aristotle  classified  the  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  three  classes :  1st,  Monarchy, 
or  that  form  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  is  vested  in  one  individual ;  2d, 
Aristocracy,  or  that  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
fided  to  a  select  portion  of  the  community 
supposed  to  possess  peculiar  aptitude  for 


its  exercise ;  and  3d,  Democracy,  or  that 
in  which  it  is  retained  by  the  community 
itself,  and  exercised,  either  directly,  as 
in  the  small  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  indirectly,  by  means  of  representative 
institutions,  as  in  the  constitutional  states 
of  modern  times.  Each  of  these  forms  if 
brought  into  existence  by  the  general  will 
of  the  community,  maintained  by  its  con¬ 
sent,  and  employed  for  its  benefit,  is  said 
to  be  a  legitimate  government.  But  each 
of  these  legitimate  forms  was  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  liable  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  corruption.  Monarchy  had  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  tyranny,  or  a 
government  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
single  ruler ;  aristocracy  became  oli¬ 
garchy  ;  and  democracy  degenerated  into 
ochlocracy  or  mob  rule.  Through  each  of 
these  various  forms,  each  legitimate  form 
being  followed  by  its  corresponding  per¬ 
verted  form,  government  was  supposed  to 
run  in  a  perpetual  cycle ;  the  last  form, 
ochlocracy,  being  followed  by  anarchy. 
As  a  means  of  avoiding  these  evils,  a 
mixed  government  is  supposed  to  have 
been  devised.  The  best  species  of  mixed 
government  was  believed  by  Aristotle  to 
be  a  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
form  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
that  balance  of  powers  which  forms  the 
essence  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  democratic 
government  is  the  federal  republic  of  the 
United  States.  See  Aristocracy ,  Democ¬ 
racy,  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  Republic, 
Local  Government ,  etc. 

Governor  (guv'er-nur),  a  contriv- 
vjuvcinui  ance  in  millg  and  machin_ 

ery  for  maintaining  a  uniform  velocity 
with  a  varying  resistance.  A  common 


Governor  of  a  Steam-engine. 


form  of  steam-engine  governor  consists  of 
a  pair  of  balls  (a  b)  suspended  from  a 
vertical  shaft  kept  in  motion  by  the  en¬ 
gine.  When  the  engine  goes  too  fast  the 


Governor’s  Island 


Gozzoli 


balls  fly  farther  asunder,  and  depress  the 
end  of  a  lever  (n  p  o),  which  partly 
shuts  a  throttle-valve,  and  diminishes  the 
quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the  cyl¬ 
inder  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
engine  goes  too  slow,  the  balls  fall  down 
towards  the  spindle  and  elevate  the  valve, 
thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  steam  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  cylinder.  By  this  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  therefore,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  resistance  of 
the  engine,  and  the  velocity  kept  con¬ 
stantly  the  same.  A  similar  contrivance 
is  employed  in  mills  to  equalize  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery.  When  any  part 
of  the  machinery  is  suddenly  stopped,  or 
suddenly  set  going,  and  the  moving  power 
remains  the  same,  an  alteration  in  the 
velocity  of  the  mill  will  take  place,  and  it 
will  move  faster  or  slower.  The  governor 
is  used  to  remedy  this. 

Governor’s  Island,  |newislaYnd0  ^ 

harbor,  on  which  is  Fort  Columbus,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Military  Department  of 
the  East ;  also  a  small  island  at  the  main 
entrance  of  Boston  Harbor,  on  which  is 
Fort  Winthrop. 

Gower  (gou'er),  John,  an  early 
English  poet,  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Chaucer,  born  about  1320 ; 


John  Gower. 


died  in  1408.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  He  appears  to  have  been 
in  affluent  circumstances,  as  he  contrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  building  of  the  con¬ 
ventual  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in 
Southwark.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Speculum  Meditantis,  Vox  Clamantis, 
and  Confessio  Amantis ,  of  which  the  first 
was  a  moral  tract  relative  to  the  conjugal 
duties,  written  in  French  rhymes  (now 
lost)  ;  the  second  a  metrical  chronicle  of 


the  insurrection  of  the  commons  under 
Bichard  II,  in  Latin  elegiac  verse ;  and 
the  third  an  English  poem  in  eight  books, 
containing  30,000  lines,  relative  to  the 
morals  and  metaphysics  of  love,  one  of 
the  earliest  products  of  the  English  press, 
being  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483. 
Gowrie  (s°u,re)  Conspiracy,  one  of 
c  the  strangest  episodes  in  Scot¬ 
tish  history,  took  place  in  August,  1001. 
King  James  VI  while  hunting  in  Falkland 
Park,  Fifeshire,  was  asked  by  Alexander 
Buthven  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie) 
to  accompany  him  to  Gowrie  House,  near 
Perth,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
caught  a  Jesuit  with  an  urn  of  foreign 
golden  pieces  hid  under  his  cloak.  On 
arriving  at  Gowrie  House  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  king, 
but  an  alarm  being  raised,  both  the  Ruth 
vens  were  slain,  and  James  with  difficulty 
escaped,  as  the  Gowries  were  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  inhabitants  of  Perth. 


Go va  11 T1  a  ( g«-yan'a ),  a  city  of  Brazil, 
vjuycuiiid  proy  of  Pernambuco,  40 

miles  n.  w.  of  the  port  of  Recife  or  Per¬ 
nambuco.  Commerce  in  cotton,  sugar, 
rum,  hides,  timber,  castor-oil,  etc.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 

Gnva  7  (go-yash'),  an  inland  province 
y  of  Brazil,  area  288,462  square 
miles.  Chief  town,  Go.vaz.  The  princi¬ 
pal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle 
rearing  and  agriculture.  Gold  was  for¬ 
merly  plentiful,  and  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  have  been  found.  Pop. 
260,395.  The  chief  town,  formerly  called 
Villa  Boa,  has  a  cathedral,  government 
palace,  etc.  Pop.  10,000. 

G0Z0  or  ^ozzo  (go't'so),  an  island 
9  of  the  Mediterranean,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Britain,  about  4  miles  N.  w.  of 
Malta ;  length,  9  miles ;  breadth,  5  miles ; 
area,  about  40  square  miles.  A  good  deal 
of  grain  and  fruit  is  raised ;  but  the  most 
important  crop  is  cotton.  Cattle  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  are  reared.  The  chief 
town,  Itabato,  contains  about  5000,  and 
the  whole  island  about  22,000  inhabitants. 
Gozzi  (g°Cse),  Carlo,  an  Italian  dra¬ 
matist,  born  at  Venice  in  1722 ; 
died  in  1806.  His  principal  work  consists 
of  a  series  of  dramas  based  on  fairy  tales, 
which  obtained  much  popularity,  and 
were  highly  praised  by  Goethe,  Schlegel, 
De  Stael,  Sismondi,  etc. 

Gozzoli  (got'so-le) ,  B  e  n  n  o  z  0,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  at 
Florence  in  1424 ;  died  some  time  after 
1496.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fra  Angelico, 
and  wrought  at  Florence.  Rome,  Orvieto, 
and  Pisa.  His  name  is  specially  identified 
with  the  great  series  of  mural  paintings 
in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa,  consisting 
of  24  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament, 


Graaff-Reinet 


Gracchus 


from  the  Invention  of  Wine  by  Noah  to 
the  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon. 

Graaff-Reinet  <  sraf-r/“et  >  -  „  ,a 

town  of  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  capital  of  a  division  of  the  same 
name,  the  oldest  and  largest  town  in  the 
midland  district  of  the  colony.  There  are 
churches  and  schools  of  the  English  Epis¬ 
copalian  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  denomi¬ 
nations,  a  public  library,  and  a  college. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  at 
right  angles,  the  intervening  squares  be¬ 
ing  filled  up  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Graafian- Vesicles 

merous  small,  globular,  transparent  fol¬ 
licles  found  in  the  ovaries  of  mammals. 
Each  follicle  contains  one  ovum,  which  is 
expelled  when  it  reaches  maturity.  Small 
at  first,  and  deeply  embedded  in  the 
ovary,  they  gradually  approach  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  finally  burst  and  discharge  the 
ovum. 

Graal.  See  Grail 

fi-rnpnhnQ  (grak'kus),  a  Roman 
UldCCilUb  family  of  the  Sempro- 

nian  gens,  several  members  of  which 
have  become  historical.  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  a  general  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Punic  war,  was  consul  215  b.c., 
defeated  Hanno  214  B.C.,  and  was  killed 
212  b.c. — Another  Tiberius  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  became  consul  178  b.c., 
and  again  163  b.c.  He  married  Corne¬ 
lia,  a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
was  the  father  of  the  two  most  celebrated 
Gracchi,  Tiberius  Sempronius  and 
Caius,  the  former  born  about  169  b.c., 
killed  133  B.c. ;  the  latter  born  159  b.c., 
killed  121  b.c.  The  brothers  having  lost 
their  father  early,  received  from  their 
mother  Cornelia  a  careful  education.  At 
a  more  advanced  age  their  minds  were 
formed  and  ennobled  by  the  Greek 
philosophy.  Tiberius  early  made  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  military  service.  Un¬ 
der  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  younger  Scipio,  he  served  at  the  siege 
of  Carthage.  While  he  was  yet  a  mere 
youth  he  was  received  into  the  College  of 
Augurs — an  honor  usually  conferred  only 
upon  distinguished  statesmen.  He  was 
subsequently  quaestor  to  the  Consul  Man- 
cinus,  and  was  employed  in  the  Nrnnan- 
tian  war,  in  which  he  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  by  which  he  saved  the  lives  of 
20,000  men  who  were  entirely  at  the 
rfiercy  of  the  Numantines.  This  treaty 
was,  however,  repudiated  by  the  Romans, 
but  it  increased  his  popularity  immensely. 
In  133  b.c.  he  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
4—5 


date  for  the  tribuneship,  which  office  ren¬ 
dered  his  person  inviolable  so  long  as  he 
was  invested  with  it,  and  placed  him  in  a 
situation  to  advance  his  great  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  legal  way.  His  first  efforts 
were  directed  to  a  reform  of  the  Roman 
land  system,  by  the  restoration  or  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  old  Licinian  law,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  should  possess  more 
than  500  acres  of  the  public  domains,  and 
that  the  overplus  should  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  the  plebeians.  This  law, 
which  was  now  called,  after  Gracchus, 
the  Sempronian ,  or,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  agrarian  law ,  he  revived,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  several  softening  clauses. 
He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  the  tribune  Marcus  Octavius, 
whose  veto  retarded  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Tiberius,  however,  by  exerting  all 
the  prerogative  of  his  office,  managed  to 
pass  his  bill,  and  three  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
namely,  Tiberius  himself,  his  brother 
Caius,  and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius.  Soon  after  this  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  died,  bequeathing  his  treasures 
to  the  Roman  people.  Tiberius  proposed 
that  this  bequest  should  be  divided  among 
the  recipients  of  land  under  the  new  law, 
and  to  give  the  popular  assembly  instead 
of  the  senate  the  management  of  the  state. 
But  fortune  turned  against  him ;  he  was 
accused  of  having  violated  his  office ;  of 
aspiring  to  be  king ;  and  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion  for  the  tribuneship  he  was  slain,  with 
300  of  his  followers,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Temple  of  Fides.  Ten  years  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Tiberius,  the  younger 
Gracchus  obtained  the  tribuneship.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  office  he  first  of  all 
renewed  his  brother’s  law,  and  revenged 
his  memory  by  expelling  many  of  his 
most  violent  enemies  from  the  city.  Sev¬ 
eral  popular  measures  gained  him  great 
favor  with  the  people,  but  the  intrigues 
of  the  nobles  ultimately  caused  his  fall. 
Livius  Drusus,  a  tribune  gained  over  to 
their  interests,  had  the  art  to  withdraw 
the  affections  of  the  populace  from  Caius 
by  making  greater  promises  to  them,  and 
thus  obtained  a  superior  popularity  for 
himself  and  the  senate.  Hence  it  resulted 
that  Caius  did  not  obtain  a  third  tribune- 
ship,  and  Opimius,  one  of  his  bitterest 
enemies,  was  chosen  to  the  consulate.  A 
tumult,  in  which  a  lictor  of  Opimius  was 
killed,  gave  the  senate  a  pretence  for  em¬ 
powering  the  consuls  to  take  strong  meas¬ 
ures.  Opimius  made  an  attack  upon  the 
supporters  of  Gracchus  with  a  band  of 
disciplined  soldiers.  Nearly  3000  were 
slain,  and  Gracchus  escaped  to  the  grove 
of  the  Furies,  where  he  was  slain  at  his 


Grace 


Graduation 


own  request  by  a  slave,  who  then  killed 
himself. 

fi-rapp  (gras),  in  theology,  the  di- 
vine  influence  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  the 
heart  and  restraining  from  sin ;  or,  that 
supernatural  gift  to  man  whereby  he  is 
enabled  to  take  to  himself  the  salvation 
provided  and  offered  through  Christ  (spe¬ 
cial  or  saving  grace).  Before  the  fifth 
century  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
dogmatic  question  of  grace  and  its  effects. 
Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain,  having  used 
some  free  expressions,  which  seemed  to 
attribute  too  little  to  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  too  much  to  his  own  ability 
to  do  good,  Augustine  undertook  an  accu¬ 
rate  investigation  of  this  doctrine.  He 
came  to  the  opinion,  which  has  since  been 
so  much  discussed,  that  God,  of  his  own 
free-will,  has  foreordained  some  to  eter¬ 
nal  felicity  and  others  to  irrevocable  and 
eternal  misery.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  of  Augustine  is  the  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
destination.  The  majority  of  those  who 
were  considered  Catholic  or  Orthodox 
coincided  with  Augustine,  and,  with  him, 
pronounced  the  Pelagians  heretics,  for 
holding  that  human  nature  is  still  as 
pure  as  it  was  at  its  first  creation,  that 
all  the  corruption  which  prevails  is  the 
effect  of  the  influence  of  bad  example, 
and  that,  consequently,  man  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  own  purification,  has  no 
need,  at  least,  of  preventing  grace.  The 
Abbot  Cassianus,  of  Marseilles,  adopted 
a  middle  course,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
operations  of  grace  and  free-will  in  man’s 
renovation,  by  a  milder  and  more  scrip¬ 
tural  mode.  He  considered  the  predesti¬ 
nation  of  God,  in  respect  to  man’s  salva¬ 
tion,  as  a  conditional  one,  resting  upon 
his  own  conduct.  His  followers  were 
named  semi-  or  half -Pelagians,  though  the 
Catholic  Church  did  not  immediately  de¬ 
clare  them  heretics.  Subsequently  a 
gradual  change  of  sides  was  exhibited. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  scholastic 
theologians  so  perverted  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine  as  to  make  them  easily  recon¬ 
cilable  with  those  of  the  Pelagians.  But 
at  the  Reformation  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
the  great  body  of  their  followers,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Augustine.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  Catholics  had  not  come  to  a  final 
agreement  concerning  this  dogma.  This 
appears  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans  and  Jesuits,  and  from  the  case  of 
the  Jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  in  1588,  from 
whom  the  Molinistic  disputes  in  the 
Netherlands  received  their  name.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  also,  two  new  par¬ 
ties,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  dispute 


concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  namely  the 
Arminians  or  Remonstrants,  among  the 
Protestants,  and  the  Jansenists  among 
the  Catholics.  (See  Arminians ,  Jansen¬ 
ists.)  Prom  that  time  the  members  of 
the  Christian  church  have  continued  to 
differ  upon  this  subject. 

Grace  Hays  of,  in  commerce,  a  cer- 
9  tain  number  of  days  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  day,  specified  on  the 
face  of  a  bill  or  note,  on  which  it  becomes 
due.  Till  the  expiry  of  these  days  pay¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary.  In  Britain  and 
the  United  States  the  days  of  grace  are 
three,  but  they  have  been  rescinded  in 
some  of  the  American  States.  Austria 
(three  days)  and  Russia  (ten  days)  are 
the  only  other  countries  which  allow  days 
of  grace. 


fj-yo  ( gra'ses  ;  Greek,  C  h  arit  e  s, 

transiated  by  the  Romans 
Gratice),  the  goddesses  of  grace,  from 
whom,  according  to  Pindar,  comes  every¬ 
thing  beautiful  and  agreeable.  According 
to  most  poets  and  mythologists,  they  were 
three  in  number,  the  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  and  Hesiod  gives  them 
the  names  of  Aglaia  (brilliancy),  Thalia 
(the  blooming),  and  Euplirosyne  (mirth). 
Homer  mentions  them  in  the  Iliad  as 
handmaids  of  Hera  (Juno),  but  in  the 
Odyssey  as  those  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  attended  by  them  in  the  bath,  etc. 
He  conceived  them  as  forming  a  numer¬ 
ous  troop  of  goddesses,  whose  office  it  was 
to  render  happy  the  days  of  the  immor¬ 
tals.  The  three  graces  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented  slightly  draped  or  entirely  nude, 
locked  in  each  other’s  embrace,  or  hand 
in  hand. 


Grarincia  (gra-se-6'za),  one  of  the 

ijraciosa  Azores<  Chief  town,  Santa 

Cruz.  Pop.  9000. 

Gradient  (grad'yent),  in  roads  and 
uiduieni  raiiways>  a  term  used  to 

signify  the  departure  of  the  track  from  a 
perfect  level,  usually  expressed  as  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  length  :  thus  1  in  250  signifies 
a  rise  or  fall  of  1  foot  in  250  feet  meas¬ 
ured  along  the  line. 

Gradual  (grad'u-al),  the  psalm, 

anthem,  or  hymn,  said  or 
sung  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel ;  so  named  from  being  anciently 
chanted  on  the  steps  of  the  ambo  or  pui- 
pit,  or  of  the  altar.  By  an  easy  transi¬ 
tion  the  name  was  frequently  applied  to 
the  Antiphonary,  which  was  originally 
one  of  the  three  service  books  of  the 
church,  but  afterwards  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century  included  in  the  missal. 

Graduation  (£  r  a  d-ii-a'shun) ,  the 

ui  du  Ud  nun  art  of  dividing  int0  the 


Grady 


Grafting 


necessary  spaces  the  scales  of  mathemati¬ 
cal,  astronomical,  and  other  philosophical 
instruments.  Common  graduation  is 
simply  effected  by  copying  from  a  scale 
prepared  by  a  higher  process ;  original 
graduation  is  chiefly  performed  either  by 
stepping  or  bisection.  Stepping  consists 
in  ascertaining  by  repeated  trial  with 
finely-pointed  spring-dividers — which  are 
made,  as  it  were,  to  proceed  by  successive 
steps — the  size  of  the  divisions  required, 
their  number  being  known,  and  then 
finally  marking  them.  In  bisection  the 
beam  compasses  are  used,  an  arc  with  a 
radius  of  nearly  half  the  line  being  de¬ 
scribed  from  either  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  short  distance  between  the  arcs 
bisected  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifier  and 
a  fine  pointer.  The  process  is  repeated, 
for  each  of  the  two  halves  thus  obtained, 
until  by  subdivision  the  required  gradua¬ 
tion  is  obtained.  Ordinary  instruments 
are  graduated  by  machines,  .  most  of 
which  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
that  invented  by  Ramsden  in  1766.  In 
this  there  is  a  horizontal  wheel,  turning 
on  a  vertical  axis,  with  a  toothed  edge 
which  is  advanced  a  certain  amount  ( e . 
g.  10'  of  arc)  by  each  revolution  of  the 
endless  screw  with  which  it  gears.  The 
screw  is  worked  by  a  treadle,  and  the 
machine  can  be  so  adjusted  that  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  treadle  shall  secure  either 
the  whole  or  any  desired  part  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  screw.  A  dividing  engine 
was  invented  by  Troughton,  but  it  was 
exceedingly  complicated.  That  of  Simms, 
which  was  self-acting  and  threw  itself  out 
of  gear  when  its  work  was  done,  takes  a 
high  place  among  mechanical  inventions. 
The  most  accurate  was  that  of  Andrew 
Ross  (1831).  For  fine  graduation  Fro- 
ment  invented  a  machine  in  which  the 
object  to  be  graduated  was  slowly  and  in- 
termittingly  pushed  forward  by  a  screw, 
while  a  fine  steel  or  diamond  point,  work¬ 
ing  automatically,  made  a  cut  at  each  ces¬ 
sation  of  the  feeding  motion.  He  thus 
drew  25,000  lines  marking  equal  intervals 
in  the  space  of  one  inch,  but  the  number 
has  since  been  increased  to  225,000  by 
Nobert  See  Noberfs  Test  Plates. 
H-va'dv  Henry  Woodfen,  editor, 
vxiau^,  born  at  Athens,  Georgia, 
in  1851.  He  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  an  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Herald  and  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald ;  also  an  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  ‘  New  South,’  and  was 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  Southern 
journalists.  He  died  in  1889. 

Graecia  Magna.  %Z*ciaMagna 


Graffiti  (graf-fe'te),  the  rude  designs 
uxamu  and  inscriptions  of  popular 
origin  drawn  or  engraved  with  a  style 
upon  the  walls  of  ancient  towns  and 
buildings,  particularly  of  Rome  and  Pom¬ 
peii.  Those  in  Pompeii  are  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Oscan. 

fr-raft  Grafter,  a  recent  addition  to 
political  slang  in  the  United 
States,  and  referring  to  the  practice  of 
secret  bribery  for  political  services  or  of 
defrauding  states  or  cities  for  personal 
aggrandizement.  Any  dishonest  gain  in 
political  or  official  service  is  called  graft, 
and  those  taking  part  in  it  grafters.  A 
grafter  has  been  defined  by  Governor 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  as  *  one  who  fastens 
himself  on  the  people  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  draws 
an  unjust  profit  from  the  people.’  (For 
analogy  see  next  article.) 

Graf  imp*  (grafting),  an  operation 
vjiaiting  by  which  a  bud  or  gcion 

of  an  individual  plant  is  inserted  upon 
another  individual,  so  as  to  become  or¬ 
ganically  united  with  the  stock  on  which 
it  has  been  placed.  Grafting  can  only 
take  place  between  plants  which  have  a 
certain  affinity,  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  genus,  or  order.  The  graft  does 
not  become  identified  with  the  stock  to 
which  it  is  united,  but  retains  its  own 
peculiarities  of  variety  or  species.  The 


Splice-grafting.  Saddle-grafting.  Cleft-grafting. 

parts  between  which  grafting  is  effected 
must  be  actively  vegetating.  The  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  grafting  are  the 
preservation  of  remarkable  varieties, 
which  could  not  be  reproduced  from  seed  ; 
the  more  rapid  multiplication  of  particu¬ 
lar  species,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
period  of  fructification,  which  may  thus 
be  advanced  by  several  years.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  of  grafting  are — 1.  By 
approach. — This  process  is  intended  to 
unite  at  one  or  more  points  two  plants 
growing  from  separate  roots.  Plates  of 
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bark  of  equal  size  are  removed,  the 
wounds  are  kept  together  and  protected 
from  air.  Stems,  branches,  or  roots  may 
be  united  in  this  way.  2.  By  scions  — 
Under  this  head  there  are  a  variety  of 
methods,  such  as  whip,  splice ,  cleft, 
saddle,  crown  grafting,  etc.  In  whip¬ 
grafting  or  tongue-grafting  the  stock  is 
cut  obliquely  across  and  a  slit  or  very 
narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  its 
center  downwards  across  the  cut  surface, 
a  similar  deep  incision  is  made  in  the 
scion  upwards,  at  a  corresponding  angle, 
and,  a  projecting  tongue  left,  which  being 
inserted  in  the  incision  in  the  stock,  they 
are  fastened  closely  together.  Splice¬ 
grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the  ends 
of  the  scion  and  stock  completely  across 
in  an  oblique  direction,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  sections  are  of  the  same  shape, 
then  laying  the  oblique  surfaces  together 
so  that  the  one  exactly  fits  the  other, 
and  securing  them  by  tying  or  otherwise. 
In  cleft-grafting,  the  stock  is  cleft  down, 
and  the  graft,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge 
at  its  lower  end,  is  inserted  into  the 
cleft ;  while,  in  saddle-grafting,  the  end 
of  the  stock  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  the  base  of  the  scion,  slit 
up  or  cleft  for  the  purpose,  is  affixed. 
Crown-grafting  or  rind-grafting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  cutting  the  lower  end  of  the 
scion  in  a  sloping  direction,  while  the 
head  of  the  stock  is  cut  over  horizontally 
and  a  slit  is  made  through  the  inner  bark. 
A  piece  of  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  other 
such  substance,  resembling  the  thinned 
end  of  the  scion,  is  inserted  in  the  top  of 
the  slit  between  the  alburnum  and  inner 
bark  and  pushed  down  in  order  to  raise 
the  bark,  so  that  the  thin  end  of  the  scion 
may  be  introduced  without  being  bruised. 
The  edges  of  the  bark  on  each  side  are 
then  brought  close  to  the  scion,  and  the 
whole  is  bound  with  matting  and  a  lump 
of  clay  put  round  it.  3.  By  luds. — 
This  consists  in  transferring  to  another 
stock  a  plate  of  bark,  to  which  one  or 
more  buds  adhere.  Bud-grafting  is  the 
most  commonly  practised,  especially  for 
multiplying  fruit-trees  and  roses,  owing 
to  the  facility  with,  which  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed. 


Grafton 


( graf'ton) .  Augustus 
Henry,  Third  Duke  of, 
born  in  1735.  He  was  secretary  of  state 
under  Rockingham,  first  lord  of  treasury 
under  the  elder  Pitt,  and  premier  during 
the  illness  of  the  latter  (then  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham).  He  subsequently  held  the  privy 
seal  under  Lord  North,  and  again  under 
Rockingham.  He  died  in  1811.  He  was 
the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  famous  and  bitingly  satirical  let¬ 
ters  of  Junius. 


Graffnn  (graf'tun),  a  city,  capital 
Uldi  tun  of  Taylor  county,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  99  miles  s.  E.  of  Wheeling.  It 
has  railroad  shops  and  other  industries, 
and  a  state  reform  school  and  national 
cemetery  are  located  here.  Pop.  7563. 
Grflffrm  a  village  of  Worcester 
VJidiiun,  County)  Massachusetts,  9 

miles  s.  e.  of  Worcester.  The  township 
is  drained  by  the  Blackstone  River  and 
its  tributaries,  which  afford  water-power. 
Boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  thread  are 
largely  manufactured.  Pop.  5705. 
Graeriano  (gra-nya'no),  a  town  of 

VJI  dg  ndiiu  Italy>  province  0f  Naples. 
It  has  two  annual  fairs,  and  is  chiefly 
of  interest  for  its  wines  and  macaroni. 
Pop.  13,955. 

Graham  (sl-a m  or  gra'am),  George, 
vji diidiii  mechanician  and  watch¬ 
maker,  born  in  Cumberland,  1675.  He 
succeeded  Topion,  the  watchmaker,  in 
business  in  London,  and  invented  several 
important  astronomical  instruments.  He 
invented  the  dead-beat  escapement  and  a 
compensation  pendulum  for  clocks. 
Graham  James.  See  Montrose ,  Mar- 
>  quis  of. 

Graham  John,  Viscount  Dundee, 
vjidiidiii,  commonly  known  as  Clav_ 

erhouse,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Gra¬ 
ham  of  Claverhouse,  was  born  about  1650, 
and  educated  at  St.  Andrews.  He  went 
abroad  and  entered  the  service  of  France 
and  afterwards  of  Holland,  but,  failing  to 
obtain  the  command  of  a  Scottish  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Scottish  service,  he  returned 
to .  Scotland  in  1677,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  raised 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Episcopacy.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  an  unscrupulous  zeal  in  this 
service,  especially  after  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe  in  May,  1679.  The 
Covenanters  were  driven  to  resistance, 
and  a  body  of  them  defeated  Claverhouse 
at  Drumclog,  on  1st  June.  On  the  22d, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  defeated 
the  insurgents  at  Bothwell  Brig,  and  Clav¬ 
erhouse  was  sent  into  the  west  with  abso¬ 
lute  power.  In  1682  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Wigtonshire,  and,  assisted  by  his 
brother  David,  continued  his  persecutions. 
He  was  made  a  privy-councilor,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  estate  of  Dudhope,  with  other 
honors  from  the  king,  and  although  on 
the  accession  of  James  his  name  was 
withdrawn  from  the  privv-council  it  was 
soon  restored.  In  1686  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  afterwards  major- 
general  ;  and  in  1688.  after  William  had 
landed,  he  received  from  James  in  Lon¬ 
don  the  titles  of  Lord  Graham  of  Claver¬ 
house  and  Viscount  Dundee.  When  the 
king  fled  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  but 
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finding  the  Covenanters  in  possession  he 
retired  to  the  north,  followed  by  General 
Mackay.  After  making  an  attempt  on 
Dundee,  Claverhouse  finally  encountered 
and  defeated  Mackay  in  the  Pass  of 
Killicrankie  (17th  July,  1689),  but  was 
killed  in  the  battle. 

frrsiTi  arn  Thomas,  master  of  the 

vjictiicuii,  mint>  an  pminent  demist, 

was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1805,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Glasgow  University.  In  1827 
he  commenced  teaching  private  mathe¬ 
matical  classes  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1829 
succeeded  to  the  lectureship  of  chemistry 
in  the  Andersonian  University.  In  1831 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Amsterdam  University.  In  1831 
he  established  the  law  that  gases  tend 
to  diffuse  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
their  specific  gravities.  He  afterwards 
made  a  series  of  investigations  into  the 
constitution  of  arsenates,  phosphates,  and 
phosphoreted  hydrogen,  and  into  the 
function  of  water  in  different  salts.  In 
1837  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try  in  the  University  of  London,  and  soon 
after  settling  in  the  metropolis  he  was 
appointed  assayer  to  the  mint.  In  1841 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  which  he  had  assisted 
in  founding  ;  and  in  1846  he  assisted  in 
founding  the  Cavendish  Society,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  read  the  Baker- 
ian  lecture  in  1849  and  in  1854,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  both  being  the  diffusion  of  liquids, 
which  he  further  treated  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  1861.  He  distinguished  the 
crystalloids  and  colloids  in  liquid  solu¬ 
tions,  and  gave  to  their  separation  the 
name  of  dialysis.  In  a  subsequent  paper, 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1866,  he  ap¬ 
plied  these  discoveries  to  gases,  under 
the  name  of  atmolysis.  The  passage  of 
gases  through  heated  metal  plates  and 
the  occlusion  of#  gases  were  also  ably 
investigated  by  him.  He  died  in  1869. 
ftvaliarnp  (gram  or  gra'am),  James, 
VjI  dllctllie  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in 


to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  of  which  he 
continued  a  member  until  1809,  when  he 
took  orders  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Previous  to  this  all  his  liter¬ 
ary  productions  had  been  published. 
While  at  the  university  he  printed  and 
circulated  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces. 
These  appeared  in  an  amended  form  in 
1797.  In  1801  he  published  a  dramatic 
poem  entitled  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scotland , 
and  in  1802  appeared,  anonymously,  The 
Sabbath.  The  Birds  of  Scotland ,  and 
British  Georgies  followed.  He  subse¬ 
quently  held  curacies  at  Shefton,  Durham, 


and  Sedgefield,  but  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  died  at  Glasgow  in  1811. 
fi-rfllinm  T<$lanrl  or  Ferdinandea, 

urranam  isiana,  a  volcanic  islanj 

which  in  July,  1831,  rose  up  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  about  30  miles  southwest  of 
Sciacca,  in  Sicily.  It  attained  a  height 
of  200  feet,  with  a  circuit  of  3  miles,  but 
disappeared  in  August.  It  reappeared  for 
a  short  time  in  1863. 

Graham  Land,  a  tra^  °.f  land.  .in 

?  the  Antarctic 
Ocean ;  discovered  in  1832  by  Biscoe,  who 
took  possession  of  it  for  Great  Britain. 
It  stretches  between  lat.  63°  and  68°  s., 
and  Ion.  61°  and  68°  w. ;  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  great  extent. 

Grahamstown,  £  ol‘"™  di»ftricct^ 

Albany,  about  480  miles  east  of  Cape 
Town.  It  is  a  well-built,  thriving  place, 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Grail  (^ral ;  variously  spelt  Greal , 
graal,  Grazal,  Grasal,  etc.),  the 
legendary  holy  vessel,  supposed  to  have 
been  of  emerald,  from  which  Christ  dis¬ 
pensed  the  wine  at  the  last  supper.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  to  have 
been  taken  back  to  heaven  until  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  heroes  worthy  to  be  its 
guardians.  Titurel,  a  descendant  of  the 
Asiatic  prince  Perillus,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  had  allied  themselves  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  a  Breton  sovereign,  was  chosen 
as  its  keeper.  He  erected  for  it  a  temple 
on  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and 
organized  a  band  of  guardians.  It  was 
visible  only  to  the  baptized  and  pure  of 
heart.  With  this  legend  that  of  King 
Arthur  became  connected.  Three  of  his 
knights,  Galahad,  Percival,  and  Bors,  had 
sight  of  it,  and  on  the  death  of  Percival 
it  was  again  taken  to  heaven. 

(Train  (gran),  the  name  of  a  small 
^  a  weight,  the  twentieth  part  of 
a  scruple  in  apothecaries’  weight,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  of  a  pennyweight  troy. 
See  Avoirdupois. 

Grain.  includes  all  those  kinds  of 
grass  which  are  cultivated  on 
account  of  their  seeds  for  the  production 
of  meal  or  flour.  All  kinds  of  grain  con¬ 
tain  in  varying  quantities  the  following 
elements :  gluten,  fecula  or  starch,  a 
sweet  mucilage,  a  digestible  aromatic 
substance  contained  in  the  hulls,  and 
moisture,  which  is  predominant  even  in 
the  driest  grain,  and  serves,  after  planting, 
to  stimulate  the  first  motions  of  the  germ. 
The  grains  include  wheat,  oats,  rice,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  millet, 
etc.  The  term,  corn,  used  in  Europe,  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  Indian  corn  in  United  States. 


Grain  Coast 
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Grain  Coast, 


name  of 
Liberia,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  See  Grains  of  Paradise. 

Grain  Elevator.  See  Elevator- 

frva  i  n  i  n  ( L  euc  iscus  Lancastrien- 

ui  dining  sig)'  a  fish  of  the  dace 

kind,  found  chiefly  in  the  Mersey  and 
its  tributaries,  and  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
lakes.  The  nose  is  more  rounded  than 
that  of  the  dace,  the  eye  larger,  and  the 
dorsal  fin  commences  half-way  between 
the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  tail.  It  seldom 
weighs  more  than  half  a  pound  ;  in  habit 
and  food  it  resembles  the  trout. 

Grain-leather,  pressed  ^e-hides, 

skins,  etc.,  blacked  on  the  grain  side,  that 
is  the  hair  side,  for  shoes,  boots,  etc. 
frVQiTi-mnf'h  a  minute  moth  of 

uram  mom,  wMch  two  species  are 

known,  Tinea  granella  and  Bu  tails  cere - 
alella,  whose  larvae  or  grubs  devour  grain 
in  granaries.  The  moths  have  narrow, 
fringed  wings,  of  a  satiny  luster. 

Grains  of  Paradise,  g/aLVor 

Malaguetta  pepper,  the  pungent  some¬ 
what  aromatic  seeds  of  Amomum  Mele- 
guetta,  nat.  order  Zingiberaceae,  a  plant 
of.  tropical  Western  Africa.  They  are 
chiefly  used  in  cattle  medicines  and  to 
give  a  fiery  pungency  to  cordials.  The 
‘  Grain  Coast  ’  of  Africa  takes  its  name 
from  the  production  of  these  seeds  in  that 
region. 

fi-raV!**  (grak'l ;  Gracula),  a  genus 
of  birdg  of  the  Qrder  pag_ 
seres,  and  of  the  starling  family  (Stur- 
nidse),  inhabiting  India  and  New  Guinea. 
One  of  the  genus  is  the  Indian  mina  bird 
(G.  musica) ,  which  can  be  taught  amus¬ 
ing  tricks .  and  can  imitate  the  human 
voice.  It  is  of  a  deep  velvet  black,  with 
a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  yellow  bill  and 
feet,  and  two  yellow 
wattles  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of 
other  birds  not  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus 
have  also  been  called 
grakles,  such  as  the 
purple  grakle,  or 
crow-bla  ckbird  of 
America.  See  Crow- 
^  blackbird. 

Grallatores. — Head  and  Grallatores  igr£,' 

Foot  of  Crane.  .  , 

res),  an  order  of  birds 
which  formerly  included  the  heron,  ibis, 
stork ;  but  these  are  now  put  into  another 
order,  and  the  Grallatores,  properly  so 
called,  consist  of  the  following  families, 


namely,  those  of  the  snipe,  stint,  and 
ruff ;  the  red-shanks,  green-shanks,  and 
sand-pipers ;  the  curlews,  phalaropes, 
stilts,  and  avocets ;  the  plovers,  oyster- 
catchers,  turnstones,  lapwings,  coursers ; 


Grallatores. — a,  Leg  and  foot  of  curlew,  b.  Head 
of  snipe,  c,  Beak  of  avocet. 


the  jaeanas,  and  bustards ;  the  rails  and 
coots ;  and  the  cranes.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  wading  birds,  as  they  fre¬ 
quent  shores  and  banks  of  streams, 
marshes,  etc.,  and  their  legs  and  beak  are 
commonly  rather  long. 

Gram  ^e  chickpea  ( Cicer  arieti- 
9  num) ,  used  extensively  in  In¬ 
dia  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
now  being  introduced  into  our  Southern 
States. 

Graminese  (sram'i-ne-e).  See  Grasses. 


(rrmmrmr  (gram'ar),  in  reference  to 
vji  aiiiiiidi  any  language?  is  the  system 

of  rules,  principles,  and  facts  which  must 
be  known  in  order  to  speak  and  write 
the  language  correctly.  Comparative 
grammar  treats  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
forms  which  are  shown  by  comparison  to 
be  common  to  various  languages ;  gen¬ 
eral  or  universal  grammar ,  of  those  laws 
which,  by  logical  deduction,  are  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  common  to  all.  The  divi¬ 
sions  of  grammar  vary  with  the  class  and 
also  with  the  method  of  treatment.  In 
common  English  grammars  the  division 
is  generally  fourfold :  orthography,  which 
treats  of  the  proper  spelling  of  words, 
and  includes  orthoepy,  treating  of  the 
proper  pronunciation ;  etymology .  which 
treats  of  their  derivations  and  inflections  ; 
syntax,  of  the  laws  and  forms  of  con¬ 
struction  common  to  compositions  in 
prose  and  verse;  prosody,  of  the  laws 
peculiar  to  verse.  Although  the  system¬ 
atization  of  grammar  had  begun  in 
some  sort  in  Plato’s  time  it  was"  chiefly 
to  the  Alexandrian  writers  that  it  owed 
its  development.  The  first  Greek  gram¬ 
mar  for  Roman  students  was  that  of 
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Dionysius  Thrax,  in  use  about  80  b.c. 
Comparative  grammar  can  only  be  said 
to  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  critical 
study  of  Sanskrit  established  the  affinities 
of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European 
group. 

Grammar  Schools,  a?  °w  name 

?  of  a  class  of 
schools  at  which  a  secondary  education 
is  given,  as  a  preparation  for  a  univer¬ 
sity  course.  The  term  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  once  almost  exclusive 
occupation  of  these  schools  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  or  grammar  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages.  In  England 
the  character  of  the  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  where  not  restricted  by  endow¬ 
ments,  is  necessarily  influenced  by  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  universities, 
in  which  the  classical  element  still  pre¬ 
ponderates.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
grammar  schools  appear  rather  to  have 
led  the  movement  to  adapt  the  higher 
education  to  the  practical  requirements 
of  modern  life,  as  also  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  term  High  School  or 
College  is  generally  used.  Many  of  these 
present  diplomas  to  graduates. 

Grammp  (gram),  the  unit  of  weight 
\Jiaiuiii e  in  France  _  15.4323  grains. 

A  decagramme  or  ten  grammes  =  5.644 

drams;  a  hectogramme  (100  grammes) 

=  3.527  oz. ;  a  kilogramme  (1000 

grammes)  =  2.205  lbs. ;  a  myriagramme 

(10,000  grammes)  =  22.046  lbs. 

Grammont  (gra-mori),  a  town  of 
vjidiiimuiii  Belgium>  East  FianderSj 

22  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ghent,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dender.  Chief  manufactures : 
linen,  lace,  thread,  paper,  tobacco-pipes, 
etc.  Pop.  11,997. 

Order  of  ( Grandmon- 
tains),  a  monastic  order 
established  by  Stephen  of  Thiers  in  1076 
at  Muret,  but  afterwards  (1124)  removed 
to  Grandmont.  The  order  became  extinct 
at  the  Revolution. 

or  Grammont,  Philibert, 
Count  de,  son  of  Anthony, 
duke  of  Grammont,  born  in  1621.  He 
served  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Turenne,  went  to  England  two  years 
after  the  Restoration,  and  was  highly 
distinguished  by  Charles  II.  After  a 
long  course  of  gallantry  he  married,  under 
compulsion.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
and  died  in  1707.  His  memoirs  were 
dictated  to  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony, 
Count  Hamilton,  who  followed  James  II, 
entered  the  French  service,  and  died 
in  1720. 

Gramn'n'hftTlf*  (  gram'o-fon  ) ,  an  in- 
UldlllopilUilC  gtrument  for  recording 

speech,  similar  in  character  to  the  phono¬ 


Gramont, 


Grammont, 


graph.  Instead  of  a  wax  cylinder,  it 
employs  a  circular  plate  of  metal 
covered  with  a  film  of  oily  matter  on 
which  the  record  is  traced  in  a  spiral 
line.  This  record  is  etched  into  the 
metal,  or  photographically  reproduced  on 
another  sheet  of  metal.  The  sound  is  re¬ 
produced  by  causing  the  point  attached 
to  the  diaphragm  to  follow  the  spiral 
record  as  the  plate  is  rotated. 

Grampian  Mountains  <«. r  a  m 

r  pi-an),  a 

range,  or  rather  series  of  ranges  and 
elevated  masses,  stretching  across  Scot¬ 
land  diagonally  s.  w.  to  N.  e.  for  about 
150  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Ben 
Nevis,  the  Grampians  comprise  all  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland,  Ben 
Cruachan,  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Lawers, 
Schiehallion,  Ben  Macdhui  (4296  feet), 
Cairngorm,  Cairntoul,  etc. 

GramRUS  (gram'pus),  a  name  for 

*  several  marine  cetaceous 
mammals  allied  to  the  dolphins,  espe¬ 
cially  Orca  gladiator  of  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Sea,  which  grows  to  the  length  of 
25  feet,  and  is  remarkably  thick  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  length.  The  spout-hole  is 
on  the  top  of  the  neck.  The  color  of 
the  back  is  black ;  ffie  belly  is  of  a  snowy 
whiteness,  and  on  each  shoulder  is  a 
large  white  spot.  The  grampus  is  car¬ 
nivorous  and  remarkably  voracious,  even 
attacking  the  whale. 

Gran  (gran),  a  town  of  Hungary,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Gran  with 
the  Danube,  25  miles  northwest  of  Buda¬ 
pest.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  monarchs,  and  their  finest  city 
till  ruined  by  the  Turks  about  1613.  It 
is  an  archbishop’s  see  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  Pop.  17,909. 

Granada  (gra-na'da),  a  city  in  the 

VJlcUIdUct  gouth  Qf  gpain>  capital  of 

the  province  of  Granada.  The  streets 
rise  picturesquely  above  each  other,  with 
a  number  of  turrets  and  gilded  cupolas, 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (which  see),  or  palace  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  kings.  In  the  background  lies 
the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  covered  with  snow. 
The  streets,  however,  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  the  buildings  inferior  to 
those  of  many  other  towns  in  Spain.  The 
town  is  partly  built  on  two  adjacent  hills, 
between  which  the  Darro  flows,  travers¬ 
ing  the  town  and  falling  into  the  Genii, 
which  flows  outside  the  walls.  The 
cathedral  is  an  irregular  but  splendid 
building,  and  the  archbishop’s  palace  and 
mansion  of  the  captain-general  are  also 
noteworthy ;  but  the  special  features  of 
the  town  are  the  Alhambra,  and  another 
Moorish  palace  called  the  Generalife, 
built  on  an  opposite  hill.  Granada  has 


Granada 


Grand  Canon 


no  manufactures  of  importance.  Its  uni¬ 
versity  was  founded  about  1530,  and  is 
attended  by  some  1000  students.  The 
city  was  founded  by  the  Moors  before 
800,  and  from  1030  to  1234  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cordova.  In 
1235  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Moor¬ 
ish  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  attained 
almost  matchless  splendor.  In  1491 
it  remained  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  but  wras  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
in  1492,  along  with  the  kingdom,  having 
then  a  population  of  perhaps  500,000. 
Its  prosperity  continued  almost  without 
diminution  till  1610,  when  the  decree 
expelling  the  Moors  from  all  parts  of 
Spain  told  severely  upon  it,  and  it  has 
never  recovered.  Pop.  75,900. — The 
province,  which  is  partly  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  has  an  area  of  4928  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  492,460. 

yi  a  rl  a  formerly  a  Moorish  king- 
vjiaiiciuct,  dom  gpain>  bordering 

on  the  Mediterranean,  now  represented 
by  the  three  provinces,  Granada,  Almeria, 
and  Malaga ;  area,  11,000  sq.  miles.  The 
interior  is  mountainous,  being  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  several  ranges,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  but  many 
of  its  valleys  and  low  grounds  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
olive  and  vine  are  extensively  cultivated, 
and  fruit  is  very  abundant.  The  sugar¬ 
cane  thrives  in  some  parts.  After  long 
forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
Granada  became  a  separate  kingdom  in 
1235.  In  1492  it  passed  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Spaniards. 

Prranariillfl  (gran-a-dil'a),  the  West 

uranaaiiid  Indian  name  for  the 

fruits  of  various  species  of  Passiflora ,  a 
genus  of  the  passion-flower  family.  Some 
species  have  been  introduced  into  Europe, 
chiefly  for  their  flowers,  the  chief  being 
the  purple-fruited,  P.  edulis;  the  water- 
lemon,  P.  laurifolia  j  the  flesh-colored 
granadilla,  and  the  P.  quadrangularis, 
the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  in  Great 
Britain. 

frran'hv  (gran'bi),  John  Manners, 
vjidiiu^y  Marquis  of,  son  of  the  Duke 


of  Rutland,  born  in  1721 ;  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge ;  raised  a  foot  regi¬ 
ment  in  1745 ;  became  colonel  of  horse- 
guards  in  1758  and  lieutenant-general  in 
1759 ;  commanded  the  British  troops  in 
the  Seven  Years’  war  (1760-63),  and 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army  from  1766  to  1770,  the  year  of  his 
death.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1754,  1761,  and  1768.  His  immense 
popularity,  which  was,  however,  scarcely 
earned  by  his  merits  as  a  general,  was 
in  part  attested  by  the  frequent  use  of 


his  name  for  inns  and  public  houses 
throughout  England. 

Gran  Chano  El  (el  gran  cha'ko),  a 
Uld-Ii  ^IldUU,  territory  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  lying  mainly  between  the 
Vermejo,  Parana,  and  Salado.  In  the 
west  it  is  intersected  by  offsets  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  the  east  forms  extensive 
plains  and  marshes,  while  in  the  south 
are  sandy  deserts  interspersed  with  salt 
pools.  Greater  part,  however,  is  covered 
with  primeval  forest.  It  is  inhabited  by 
various  Indian  tribes,  the  total  Indian 
population  being  estimated  at  from  20,- 
000  to  40,000.  The  Central  Chaco  is 
well  adapted  for  growing  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  maize,  rice,  etc.,  but  not  for 
cereals  generally.  The  name  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  much  more  extensive  territory 
of  similar  character  extending  into  Bo¬ 
livia  and  Paraguay. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 


an  organization  of  the  Union  soldiers  who 
served  in  the  Civil  war,  formed  in  1866 
at  Decatur,  Illinois.  It  spread  to  other 
States  very  rapidly,  a  convention  held  in 
November  of  that  year  being  attended  by 
delegates  from  10  States.  The  second 
‘  Encampment  ’  was  held  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  in  1868,  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  being  elected  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  Since  that  date  annual 
conventions  have  been  held,  and  since 
1878  the  commander  has  been  changed 
annually.  In  1910  an  enthusiastic  and 
well  attended  convention  was  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  but  the  ranks 
of  the  veteran  order  had  been  rapidly 
depleted  by  death,  and  in  the  years  to 
come  the  decrease  will  be  very  rapid. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  order 
service  pensions  have  been  granted  to  all 
soldiers  of  the  war,  and  the  veteran  band 
is  now  cared  for  by  the  government. 
Affiliated  organizations  are  the  ‘Woman’s 
Relief  Corps,’  the  ‘  Loyal  Ladies’  League,’ 
and  ‘  The  Sons  of  Veterans.* 

Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado, 


a  deep  gorge  through  which  the  Colorado 
River  flows  in  Arizona,  217  miles  in 
length  and  surpassing  in  depth  and  grand¬ 
eur  any  other  canon  on  the  earth.  With 
the  addition  of  Marble  Canon,  with  which 
it  connects,  it  is  286  miles  long.  The 
summit  width  varies  from  9  to  13  miles, 
and  the  average  depth  is  over  5200  feet 
the  maximum  depth  being  6300  feet,  a 
depth  maintained  for  about  50  miles.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  exca¬ 
vated  by  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  its  course  in  the  surface  of  the 
plateau.  Boating  parties  have  several 
times  gone  down  the  chasm,  though 


THE  GREAT  CANON  OF  THE  COLORADO,  ARIZONA 

The  Colorado  River,  for  more  than  200  miles  of  its  length,  flows  through  this  wonderful  canon.  The 
walls  of  this  water-worn  trench  are  often  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  for  thousands  of  feet  at  a  time,  and  the 
cliffs  or  rock-walls  attain  a  height  of  from  4000  to  7000  feet  above  the  stream. 


* 
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Grand  Coustumier 


Grand  Rapids 


rapids  and  falls  render  this  enterprise 
very  dangerous,  and  a  number  of  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  attempt. 

Grand  Coustumier  of  Nor- 

mandv  a  collection  of  ancient  laws 
*  *  or  customs  of  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy,  in  use  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Norman  sover¬ 
eigns,  and  which  still  form  the  basis  of 
the  laws  of  the  Channel  Isles,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  that  duchy.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  compiled  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

Grand-rhikp  the  title  of  the  sover- 
VJIclIiU.  UUKC,  eign  of  several  of  tbe 

states  of  Germany,  who  are  considered 
to  be  of  a  rank  between  duke  and  king ; 
also  applied  to  members  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia. 

Grandee  (gran-de'),  in  Spain  a 
uicmuee  noWe  of  the  firgt  rank> 

which  consisted  partly  of  the  relatives 
of  the  royal  house,  and  partly  of  such 
members  of  the  high  feudal  nobility  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  wealth  as  had,  by 
the  grant  of  a  banner  received  from  the 
king,  the  right  to  enlist  soldiers  under 
their  own  colors.  Besides  the  general 
prerogatives  of  the  higher  nobility,  and 
the  priority  of  claim  to  the  highest  offices 
of  state,  the  grandees  possessed  the  right 
of  covering  the  head  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  with  his  permission,  on  all  pub¬ 
lic  occasions.  The  king  called  each  of 
them  ‘my  cousin’  ( mi  primo),  while  he 
addressed  the  other  members  of  the  high 
nobility  only  as  ‘my  kinsman’  (mi 
pariente).  Under  Ferdinand  and  others 
the  independent  feudal  nobility  became  a 
dependent  order. 

frvci  yi  ^  a  city  of  North 

Lrrana  xorKs,  Dakota,  capital  of 

Grand  Forks  County,  on  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  and  on  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  and  Great  Northern  railroads,  70 
miles  n.  by  w.  of  Fargo.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and 
has  flour,  lumber,  and  woolen  mills, 
boiler  works,  etc.  Pop.  12,478. 

(rra-nrl  TTavpri  a  city  and  suaime*; 
ijranci  xidvtJii,  resort,  capital  of 

Ottawa  County,  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  on  the  s.  bank  of  Grand  River. 
It  is  80  miles  by  water  E.  of  Milwaukee, 
and  is  a  port  of  entry  with  a  good  har¬ 
bor,  20  to  30  feet  deep.  There  are  large 
shipments  of  grain,  fruits,  and  celery, 
important  fisheries,  shipyards,  and  va¬ 
rious  manufactures.  Pop.  5856. 

Grand  Island,  o£„f  "i 

County,  on  the  Platte  River,  154  miles 
w.  by  s.  of  Omaha.  It  has  sugar  and 
brewing  industries,  brick  and  marble- 


works,  etc.  The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Home  of  Nebraska  is  located  here.  Pop. 
10,326. 

Grand  Junction,  »  city,  capital  of 

w  u  f  Mesa  County, 

Colorado,  93  miles  s.  w.  of  Glenwood 
Springs.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  found 
in  its  vicinity,  and  it  has  a  beet-sugar 
factory,  fruit  evaporators,  etc.  Pop. 
7754. 

fS-ran/l  Tnrxr  a  body  of  men  selected 

Ijrana  J  ury,  according  t0  the  differ¬ 
ent  laws  of  the  several  states,  usually 
numbering  24,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  secretly  the  evidence  presented 
regarding  alleged  crimes,  and  if  satisfied 
that  a  crime  has  probably  been  commit¬ 
ted,  then  to  present  an  indictment  against 
the  accused  to  the  proper  court.  As  a 
rule,  the  Grand  Jury  is  approachable  only 
through  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the 
district,  but  they  have  a  right  to  take  up 
any  inquiry  independently  of  such  officer, 
and  it  is  also  within  their  power,  if  not 
their  duty,  to  investigate  in  a  general 
way  the  conditions  of  public  institutions, 
and  make  presentments  regarding  the 
same. 

Grand  Pensionary,  “y0f 

Dutch  Republic.  In  the  great  towns  the 
first  magistrate  was  called  a  pensionary, 
his  office  being  a  paid  one.  The  grand 
pensionary  was  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  Province  of  Holland.  He  held  office 
for  five  years,  and  was  eligible  for  re- 
election.  The  office  was  abolished  on  the 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  in 
1806. 

rj-rnritf  Prp  (gran  Prg)>  a  beautiful 
UricUlU  rid  village  on  the  basin  of 

Minas,  King’s  County,  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
scene  of  Longfellow’s  poem,  Evangeline. 
The  French  settlers  there  were  expelled 
by  Virginian  colonists  in  1613.  Pop. 
1600. 

Grand  Prix  Ec°'e 

Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan,  situated  on  the  rapids  of  the 
Grand  River,  40  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  handsomely  built,  and  has  a  pleasant 
and  healthy  situation.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  railroads  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  lumber,  and  extensive  manu¬ 
factures,  the  furniture  works  alone  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  16,000  hands.  Nearby 
are  large  gypsum  quarries  and  cement 
and  calcined  plaster  are  extensively  man¬ 
ufactured.  The  city  has  many  fine  public 
and  private  edifices,  various  charitable 
institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoprics. 
Pop.  112,571. 


Grand  Rapids 


Granite 


Grand  Rapids, 


a  city,  capital  of 
Wood  County, 
Wisconsin,  22  miles  S.  w.  of  Stevens’ 
Point.  It  has  paper  and  pulp  mills,  flour 
mills,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  6521. 

Grand  Sergeanty,  “  *  “of  “Vn  d 

similar  to  knight-service,  but  of  superior 
dignity.  Instead  of  serving  the  king 
generally  in  his  wars,  the  holder  by  this 
tenure  was  bound  to  do  him  some  speci¬ 
fied  honorary  service,  to  carry  his  sword 
or  banner,  to  be  the  marshal  of  his  host, 
his  high-steward,  butler,  champion,  or 
other  officer.  It  was  practically  abolished 
with  other  military  tenures  by  Charles 

Grange  (sr&np)»  the  United  States, 
a  society  of  farmers  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture,  more  especially  for 
abolishing  the  restraints  and  burdens  im¬ 
posed  on  it  by  the  commercial  classes, 
the  railroad  and  canal  companies,  etc., 
and  for  doing  away  with  middlemen. 
Granges  originated  in  the  order  of  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry,  founded  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1867.  The  central  body  of  this 
was  called  the  National  Grange,  and 
subordinate  granges  were  established  in 
the  several  states  until  they  numbered 
more  than  27,000  in  all.  Women  were 
admitted  to  membership  on  equal  terms 
with  men,  and  this  aided  greatly  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  order,  which  in  1875 
had  a  membership  of  1,500,000.  It  was 
political  in  its  early  purposes,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  several  laws  passed  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  It  also  sought 
to  gain  control  of  grain  elevators  and 
railroad  terminal  facilities.  The  politi¬ 
cal  movement  was  afterwards  left  to  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  (which  see),  leaving 
the  grange  to  a  useful  growth  in  the  social 
and  industrial  field.  Its  membership  has 
much  decreased,  yet  it  remains  a  popular 
institution. 

Grangemouth  0a,  ?c% 

burgh,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Falkirk.  The  town 
was  founded  in  1777  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  canal ;  its  pros¬ 
perity  was  increased  by  the  opening  of 
docks  in  1843,  1859,  and  1882.  It  has 
shipbuilding-yards,  sawmills,  a  rope  and 
sail  factory,  and  brickworks.  Pop.  17,- 
463. 

Granier  de  Cassagnac.  f™n%cas' 

fJvarnlifp  (gran'i-lit) ,  an  indetermi- 
UI cililii nate  granite ;  variety  of 

granite  that  contains  more  than  three 
constituent  parts. 


Granilla 

neal  insect. 


(  gran-il'a  ) ,  the  dust  or 
small  grains  of  the  cochi- 


frrpmitp  (gran'it),  an  unstratified 
vx  a  lg  roc]^  composed  generally  of 
the  minerals  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
mixed  up  without  regular  arrangement 
of  the  crystals.  The  grains  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pin’s  head  to  a  mass  of 
two  or  three  feet,  but  they  seldom  exceed 
the  size  of  a  large  gaming  die.  When 
they  are  of  this  size,  or  larger,  the  granite 
is  said  to  be  ‘coarse-grained.’  Granite 
is  an  igneous,  or  fire-formed,  rock  which 
has  been  exposed  to  great  heat  and  pres¬ 
sure  deep  down  in  the  earth.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  the  igneous  rocks 
seen  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  was  formerly  considered  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  rock  of  the  globe,  or  that  upon 
which  all  sedimentary  rocks  repose ;  but 
it  is  now  known  to  belong  to  various 
ages  from  the  Pre-Cambrian  to  the  Ter¬ 
tiary,  the  Alps  of  Europe  containing 
granite  of  the  later  age.  In  Alpine  situ¬ 
ations  it  presents  the  appearance  of  hav¬ 
ing  broken  through  the  more  superficial 
strata ;  the  beds  of  other  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  rising  towards  it  at  increasing 
angles  of  elevation  as  they  approach  it. 
It  forms  some  of  the  most  lofty  of  the 
mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  continent, 
and  the  central  parts  of  the  principal 
mountain  ranges  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  are  of  this  rock.  It  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  America  and  is  largely  quarried 
in  the  United  States  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  especially  in  New  England,  the 
best  known  quarries  being  those  of  New 
England.  It  is  abundant  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia,  but  much  of  this,  as 
well  as  that  of  some  parts  of  California, 
is  in  a  singular  state  of  decomposition, 
in  many  places  being  easily  penetrated 
by  a  pick.  Granite  supplies  the  most 
durable  materials  for  building,  as  many 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
testify.  It  varies  much  in  hardness  as 
well  as  in  color,  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituent 
parts,  so  that  there  is  much  room  for 
care  and  taste  in  its  selection.  Granite 
in  which  felspar  predominates  is  not  well 
adapted  for  buildings,  as  it  cracks  and 
crumbles  down  in  a  few  years.  The  de¬ 
composed  .  felspar  of  some  varieties  of 
granite  yields  the  kaolin  used  in  porce¬ 
lain  manufacture.  Granite  in  which 
mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  is  called 
syenite ,  the  famous  Quincy  granite  of 
Massachusetts  being  properly  a  syenite. 
When  both  mica  and.  hornblende  are 
present  it  is  called  syenitic  granite :  when 
talc  supplants  mica  it  is  called  protogene, 


GRANITE  QUARRY 

A  large  quarry  near  Barre,  Vermont.  The  rock  occurs  in  what  is  known  as  “sheet  formation. 


Granite 


Grant 


talcose,  or  chloritic  granite;  a  mixture 
of  quartz  and  hypersthene,  with  scattered 
flakes  of  mica,  is  called  hypersthenic 
granite;  and  the  name  of  graphic  granite , 
or  pegmatite ,  is  given  to  a  variety  com¬ 
posed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  with  a  little 
white  mica,  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
an  irregular  laminar  structure.  When  a 
section  of  this  latter  mineral  is  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  alternations  of  the 
constituent  materials,  broken  lines  re¬ 
sembling  Hebrew  characters  present 
themselves ;  hence  the  name.  Granite 
abounds  in  crystallized  earthy  minerals ; 
and  these  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
veins  traversing  the  mass  of  the  rock. 
Of  these  minerals  beryl,  garnet,  and 
tourmaline  are  the  most  abundant.  It  is 
not  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  oriental 
basalt,  found  in  rolled  masses  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  the 
Egyptians  made  their  statues,  is  a  true 
granite,  its  black  color  being  caused  by 
the  presence  of  hornblende  and  the  black 
shade  of  the  mica.  The  oriental  red 
granite  chiefly  found  in  Egypt,  and  of 
which  Pompey’s  Pillar  and  Cleopatra’s 
Needles  were  constructed,  is  composed  of 
large  grains  or  imperfectly  formed  crys¬ 
tals  of  flesh-colored  felspar,  of  transparent 
quartz,  and  of  black  hornblende, 
rt-rd-nifp  a  city  in  Madison  County, 
VXIcUIllC,  Illinois,  6  miles  N.  of  East 

St.  Louis.  It  has  steel  foundries,  lead 
and  enameling  works.  Pop.  9903. 
Granja  (sra™'h&)»  La.  See  Idlefonso. 

fj-rann  (gra'no),  a  money  of  account 
VJIdliU  in  the  island  of  Malta,  equal 
to  about  £  cent. 

Gran  Sasso  D’ltalia,  £r0“n,Ta 

mountain  of  Naples,  the  culminating 
peak  of  the  Apennines ;  height,  9519  feet. 

H-rant  in  law>  a  gift  in  writinS 

vxiaiiu,  gucll  a  thing  as  cannot  be 

passed  or  conveyed  by  word  only ;  thus, 
a  grant  is  the  regular  method  by  the 
common  law  of  transferring  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  or  such 
things  whereof  no  actual  delivery  of 
possession  can  be  had. 
rt-po-nf  Frederick  Dent,  soldier,  son 
urant,  Qf  Qen  u  g.  Grant,  was 

born  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1850.  lie 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1871,  became 
colonel  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  re¬ 
signed  in  1881.  He  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  to  Austria  in  1885,  and  was  police 
commissioner  of  New  York,  1894-98.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war. 
Served  in  Porto  Rico,  and  afterward 
commanded  the  military  district  of  San 
Juan ;  transferred  to  Luzon,  1901-62.  He 


was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in 
the  United  States  army  in  1901,  and 
major-general  in  1906,  and  has  com¬ 
manded  the  Department  of  the  Lakes 
since  1908. 

frrprit  George  Munro,  a  Canadian 
author,  born  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  1835 ;  died  in  1902.  He  was  made 
principal  of  Queen’s  University,  Kings¬ 
ton,  in  1877,  and  wrote  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
and  edited  Picturesque  Canada. 

frvanf  James,  novelist,  born  at  Edin- 
vjictiiL,  burgh  in  18Jfl4>  lu  184(.  he 

published  his  first  book,  The  Romance  of 
War.  A  large  number  of  works  followed, 
most  of  them  concerned  with  military 
life  or  based  on  historical  events,  Adven¬ 
tures  of  an  Aide-de-Camp  (1848),  Botli- 
well  (1851).  Jane  Seton  (1853),  Frank 
Hilton  (18551,  King's  Own  Borderers 
(1865),  White  Cockade  (1867),  British 
Battles  on  Land  and  Sea  (.1873),  Old 
and  New  Edinburgh  (1880-83),  etc.  He 
died  in  1887. 

frvarit  Mrs.  Anne,  of  Laggan,  a 
>  distinguished  Scottish  author¬ 
ess,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1755 ;  maiden 
name,  McVicar.  Her  husband,  the  Rev. 
James  Grant  of  Laggan,  died  in  1801,  and 
left  her  a  widow,  with  eight  children,  in 
very  embarrassed  circumstances.  In 
1803  she  published  by  subscription  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  and  in  1806  won  reputa¬ 
tion  by  her  Letters  from  the  Mountains, 
a  series  of  letters  describing  her  life  in 
the  Highlands,  the  character  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  natural  scenery.  Her  chief 
subsequent  works  are  her  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,  Essays  on  the  Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland 
(1811),  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Thir¬ 
teen,  a  poem  (1814),  and  Memoirs,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1844.  She  died  in  1838. 
fj-rcuit  Ulysses  Simpson,  general 
volant,  an(j  presj(3ent  of  the  United 
States,  born  in  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant. 
Clermont  County,  Ohio.  His  real  name 
was  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant,  the  name 
afterwards  used  by  him  having  arisen 
out  of  an  error  in  the  registration  of 
his  cadetship.  After  graduating  in  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  he 
served  during  the  Mexican  war,  taking 
part  in  every  battle  except  Buena  Vista, 
and  being  breveted  captain  for  gallantry. 
In  1854  he  resigned  his  commission  and 
engaged  first  in  farming  near  St.  Louis, 
and  then  in  the  leather  trade  with  his 
father  at  Galena,  Illinois.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  1861  he  was  chosen 
captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  a  brigadier- 
generalship  of  volunteers.  He  seized 
Paducah,  commanding  the  Tennessee  and 
Ohio  navigation ;  checked  the  departure 


Grant 


Granvella 


of  reinforcements  from  Belmont,  captured 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  with  their 
garrisons,  and  won  the  two  days’  battle 
of  Shiloh,  the  first  great  engagement  of 
the  war.  He  then  gained  a  new  victory 
at  Iuka,  and  after  repulsing  the  Con¬ 
federates  before  Corinth  commenced  oper¬ 
ations  against  Vicksburg.  After  a  siege 
of  some  months,  in  tjie  course  of  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Jackson,  scattered 
an  army  under  Johnston,  and  closely 
invested  Vicksburg,  it  surrendered  with 
its  large  garrison  in  July,  1863.  For 
this  Grant  was  made  major-general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the .  Mississippi  division.  The  impor¬ 
tant  victory  at  Chattanooga,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  opened  the  way  into  Georgia  for 
the  Federal  troops.  In  March,  1864,  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general,  and 
assumed  command  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  In  a  succession  of 


General  Grant. 

hotly-contested  battles  at  the  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Cold 
Harbor,  he  steadily  advanced  on  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Richmond,  investing  Petersburg 
and  carrying  on  a  protracted  siege  which 
continued  for  many  months.  The  Con¬ 
federate  works  were  flanked  at  the  end 
of  March,  1865,  and  Lee’s  retreating 
army  was  pursued,  surrounded,  and  forced 
to  surrender,  April  9,  1865.  This  event 
practically  ending  the  war.  In  1866 
Grant  was  raised  to  the  supreme  rank 
of  general,  specially  revived  for  his  honor, 
and  in  1868  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  administration 
allayed  the  soreness  which  still  survived 
from  the  great  struggle  between  the 
states,  and  was  also  noteworthy  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  dispute  with 
England.  He  was  re-elected  in  1872. 
After  his  retirement  in  1S77  he  made  a 


journey  around  the  world  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  everywhere  with  the  highest  honor, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  soldiers. 
Later  he  became  involved  in  a  financial 
concern  which  exploited  his  name  and 
left  him  heavily  in  debt.  He  manfully 
endeavored  to  repair  his  fortune  by  writ¬ 
ing  and  publishing  his  Memoirs ,  and  in 
this  he  was  successful,  though  suffering 
greatly  from  the  cancerous  disease  of 
which  he  died  at  Mt.  McGregor,  New 
York,  July  23,  1885.  He  was  buried  at 
Riverside,  New  York,  August  8,  1885,  in 
a  handsome  mausoleum  built  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  his  admiring 
fellow-citizens. 


Grantham  (grant'am),  a  municipal 

dll lllctlli  an(J  pariiamentary 

borough  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  22*4 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Lincoln.  It  is  well  built, 
principally  of  brick,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  273  feet  high  Pop. 
(1911)  20,074. 

Granulation 

into  small  pieces  or  films.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  chemistry  to  increase  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  to  render  the  metal  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  action  of  reagents,  and  in 
metallurgy  for  the  subdivision  of  a  tough 
metal  like  copper.  Small  shot  is  made  by 
a  species  of  granulation. 

Granulation  in  sursery>  the  for- 
vji  an  uia  nun,  mation  of  little  ^ain- 

like  fleshy  bodies  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers 
and  formerly  suppurating  wounds,  serving 
both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bring¬ 
ing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 
sides.  The  color  of  healthy  granulations 
is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid  they  are 
unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  cir¬ 
culation. 


Granvollfl  or  Granvelle  (gran'- 
u-idnveiia,  vel)>  Antoine  Perre_ 

not,  Cardinal  de,  minister  of  state  to 
Charles  V  and  Philip  II  of  Spain,  was 
born  in  1517  near  Besaneon.  He  studied 
at  Padua  and  at  Louvain,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Arras, 
and  was  present  at  the  diets  at  Worms 
and  Ratisbon.  In  1545  he  was  sent  to 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1550  was  appointed  by 
Charles  V  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of 
chancellor.  In  1552  he  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  and  in  1553  arranged 
the  marriage  of  Don  Philip  with  Mary 
Queen  of  England.  Under  Philip  II  he 
remained  chief  minister,  and  in  1559  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis. 
Shllip ,  ^mediately  after  quitted  the 
.Netherlands,  leaving  Margaret  of  Parma 
as  governor,  and  Granvella  as  her  min¬ 
ister.  In  1560  he  became  Archbishop  of 


Granville 


Graphotype 


Mechlin,  and  in  1561  was  made  a  car¬ 
dinal  ;  but  in  1564  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  growing  discontent  aroused  by  his 
tyranny  in  the  Netherlands,  resign  his 
post,  and  retire  to  Besangon.  In  1570 
Philip  sent  him  to  Rome  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  Vene¬ 
tians  against  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
to  Naples  as  viceroy.  In  1575  he  was 
recalled  to  Spain,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government  with  the  title  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy 
and  Castile.  In  1584  he  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Besangon,  and  died  at 
Madrid  in  1586.  He  preserved  all  letters 
and  despatches  addressed  to  him,  nine 
volumes  of  which,  published  1851-62,  are 
of  value  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Granville  (gran-vel),  a  fortified 
vjicuiviiie  seaport  of  France)  de_ 

partment  of  Manche,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boscq,  in  the  English  Channel.  Pop. 
11,629. 


Granville  (gran'vil),  Granville 
vxi  cm  v  iiie  George  Leveson-Gower, 

2d  Earl,  an  English  statesman,  was 
born  in  London  in  1815  ;  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  entered  Par¬ 
liament  in  1836  for  Morpeth,  afterwards 
for  Lichfield,  both  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
in  1840  he  became  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  1846  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  in  1848  was  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in 
1851  succeeded  Palmerston  as  foreign 
secretary.  In  1855  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  president  of 
the  council,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1855-58),  and  in  1856 
represented  the  British  crown  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  Alexander.  From 
1859  to  1866  he  was  again  president  of 
the  council.  In  1868  he  was  colonial 
secretary  under  Gladstone,  and  on  the 
death  of  Clarendon  in  1870  succeeded 
to  the  secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  held  until  1874.  During  this 
period  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  1870, 
guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  ‘  protested  ’  against  the  Rus¬ 
sian  repudiation  of  the  Black  Sea  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  He  served  again 
as  foreign  secretary  under 
Gladstone,  1880-85,  and  as 
colonial  secretary  in  1886.  He 
died  in  1891. 

Grape  ^raP>-  See  Vine- 

frrfl-np-ciTmf  a  kind  of  shot 
urape  bll  OX,  generally  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  tiers  of  cast-  Grape-shot, 
iron  balls  arranged,  three  in  a 
tier,  between  four  parallel  iron  discs  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  central  wrought- 


iron  pin.  Case-shot  is  now  more  used 
than  grape-shot. 

Grape-sugar.  See  Glucose- 

Grauhite  ( ,  g  r  a  f  '  1 1  ) ,  one  of  the 

forms  under  which  car¬ 
bon  occurs  in  nature,  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Plumbago,  Black  Lead,  and 
Wad.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a 
mineral  production,  and  is  found  in  great 
purity  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland,  and 
in  large  quantities  in  Canada,  Ceylon, 
and  Bohemia.  Graphite  may  be  heated  to 
any  extent  in  close  vessels  without 
change ;  it  is  exceedingly  unchangeable  in 
the  air ;  it  has  an  iron-gray  color,  metal¬ 
lic  luster,  and  granular  texture,  and  is 
soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pen¬ 
cils,  crucibles,  and  portable  furnaces,  in 
burnishing  iron  to  protect  it  from  rust, 
for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to  casting 
molds,  for  coating  wax  or  other  impres¬ 
sions  of  objects  designed  to  be  electro- 
typed,  and  for  counteracting  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  wood  or 
metal  in  machinery. 

Graphophone  (graf'o-fon),  an  ap- 

A  r  paratus  for  repro¬ 

ducing  sound,  invented  in  1880.  Like 
the.  phonograph  (which  see),  it  has  a 
main  cylinder  coated  with  wax,  which  re¬ 
volves  against  the  point  of  a  needle.  This 
connects  with  a  diaphragm  at  the  end  of 
a  tube  running  to  the  funnel  mouthpiece. 
Words  or  other  sounds  passing  into  the 
mouthpiece  cause  the  diaphragm  to  vi¬ 
brate  correspondingly  and  make  a  record 
by  the  needle  on  the  wax  cylinder.  When 
the  machinery  is  reversed  the  words  are 
reproduced. 

Graphotype  (graf'o-tip) ,  a  p  ro  c- 

r  J  r  ess  for  obtaining 
blocks  for  surface  printing,  discovered  in 
1860  by  De  Witt  Clinton  Hitchcock,  who 
observed  that,  on  rubbing  the  enamel 
from  a  visiting-card  with  a  brush  and 
water,  the  printed  letters  stood  out  in 
relief,  the  ink  having  so  hardened  the 
enamel  that  it  resisted  the  action  of  the 
brush.  The  first  graphotype  drawings 
were  made  on  blocks  of  chalk  with 
siliceous  ink,  but  the  chalk-block  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  use  of  French 
chalk  ground  to  the  finest  powder,  laid 
on  a  smooth  plate  of  zinc,  submitted  to 
intense  hydraulic  pressure,  and  then 
sized.  The  drawing  is  made  with  sable- 
hair  brushes  and  ink  composed  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  glue,  and  when  finished  is 
gently  rubbed  with  silk  velvet  or  fitch- 
hair  brushes  until  the  chalk  between  the 
ink  lines  is  removed  to  the  depth  of  % 
inch.  The  block  is  then  hardened  by 
being  steeped  in  an  alkaline  silicate,  and 


Grapnel 


Grass-cloth 


molds  being  taken  from  it,  stereotype 
plates  are  cast  for  printing, 
frrn-nnpl  (grap'nel),  or  Grapling, 
*  a  sort  of  small  anchor, 

fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws, 
and  commonly  used  to  fasten  boats  or 
other  small  vessels.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  grappling-iron  formerly  used 
in  naval  engagements  to  hold  one  ship  to 
another. 

Grapple  Plant  £*«£>•. 

Harpagophytum  procumbens,  a  South 
African  procumbent  plant  of  the  nat.  or¬ 
der  Pedaliacese.  The  seeds  have  many 
hooked  thorns,  and  cling  to  the  mouths 
of  grazing  cattle,  causing  considerable 
pain. 

Grantnlitp  (grap'tu-llt),  one  of  a 

vjidpiume  genus  (GraptoUthus)  of 

fossil  hydrozoa,  agreeing  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  sertularians  in  having  a  horny  poly¬ 
pary,  and  in  having  the  separate  zooids 
protected  by  little  horny  cups,  all  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  common  flesh  or  ccenosarc, 
but  differing  in  that  they  were  not  fixed 


Block  of  Stone  containing  Graptolites. 

to  any  solid  object,  but  were  permanently 
free.  Graptolites  usually  present  them¬ 
selves  as  silvery  impressions  on  hard 
black  shales  of  the  Silurian  system,  pre¬ 
senting  the  appearance  of  fossil  pens, 
etc.,  whence  the  name. 
frrn<ili+7  (gras'litz),  a  town  of  Bo- 
hernia,  on  the  Zwoda>  89 
miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Prague.  It  has  im¬ 
portant  manufactures.  Pop.  11,803. 
fi-ra  cm  pvp  (gras'mer),  a  beautiful 

lake  of  England>  county 

of  Westmoreland,  of  oval  form,  about  1 
mile  long  by  y2  mile  broad.  The  village 
of  Grasmere  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
GraSS  (gras),  a  name  equivalent  to 
the  botanical  order  Gramina- 
cese,  a  very  extensive  and  important  order 
of  endogenous  plants,  comprising  about 
250  genera  and  4500  species,  including 
many  of  the  most  valuable  pasture-plants, 
also  those  which  yield  corn,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  tall  and  graceful  bamboo,  etc. 
The  nutritious  herbage  and  farinaceous 
seed  furnished  by  many  of  them  render 
them  of  incalculable  importance,  while 
the  stems  and  leaves  are  useful  for  vari¬ 
ous  textile  and  other  purposes.  The  roots 
are  fibrous;  the  stem  or  culm  is  usually 


cylindrical  and  jointed,  varying  in  length 
from  a  few  inches  to  80  or  00  feet,  as 
in  the  bamboo  (in  the  sugar-cane  and 
maize  the  stem  is  solid,  but  porous),  and 
coated  with  silex ;  leaves,  one  to  each 
node  or  joint,  with  a  sheathing  petiole ; 
spikelets  terminal,  panicled,  racemose,  or 
spiked ;  flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polyga¬ 
mous,  destitute  of  true  calyx  or  corolla, 
surrounded  by  a  double  set  of  bracts,  the 
outer  constituting  the  glumes,  the  inner 
the  palece;  stamens  hypogynous,  three  or 
six ;  filaments  long  and  flaccid ;  anthers 
versatile ;  ovary  solitary,  simple,  with 
two  (rarely  three)  styles,  one-celled, 
with  a  single  ovule ;  fruit  known  as  a 
caryopsis,  the  seed  and  the  pericarp  being 
inseparable  from  each  other.  The  more 
important  divisions  of  the  natural  order 
of  grasses  are:  (1)  Panicacew,  including 
the  Panicece  (millet,  fundi,  Guinea 
grass)  ;  the  Andropogonece  (sugar-cane, 
dhurra,  lemon-grass)  ;  the  Rottboelliem 
(gama-grassl  ;  etc.  (2)  Phalaridcw 
(maize,  Job’s  tears,  canary-grass,  foxtail- 
grass,  soft-grass,  Timothy  grass.  (3) 
Poacece,  including  the  Oryzce  (rice)  ; 
Stipew  (feather-grass,  esparto)  ;  Agros- 
tece  (bent-grass)  ;  Avenece  (oats,  vernal 
grass)  ;  Festucece  (fescue,  meadow-grass, 
manna-grass,  teff,  cock’s-foot  grass,  tus- 
sac  grass,  dog’s-tail  grass)  ;  Bambusece 
(bamboo)  ;  Hordern  (wheat,  barley,  rye, 
spelt,  rye-grass,  lyme-grass).  In  its  pop¬ 
ular  use  the  term  grasses  is  chiefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  pasture  grasses  as  distinct 
from  the  cereals,  etc. ;  but  it  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  herbs,  which  are  not  in 
any  strict  sense  grasses  at  all,  e.  g.  rib- 
grass,  scurvy  and  whitlow  grass.  After 
the  culture  of  herbage  and  forage  plants 
became  an  important  branch  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  it  became  customary  to  call  the 
clovers,  trefoils,  sainfoin,  and  other  flow¬ 
ering  plants  grown  as  fodder,  artificial 
grasses,  by  wray  of  distinction  from  the 
grasses  proper,  which  were  termed 
natural  grasses.  Of  the  pasture  grasses, 
some  thrive  in  meadows,  others  in 
marshes,  on  upland  fields,  or  on  bleak 
hills, and  they  by  no  means  grow  indis¬ 
criminately.  Indeed,  the  species  of  grass 
will  often  indicate  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
thus,  Holcus,  Dactylis ,  and  Bromus  are 
found  on  sterile  land,  Festuca  and  Alope- 
curus  on  a  better  soil,  Poa  and  Cynosurus 
are  only  found  in  the  best  pasture  land, 
bee  Dog  s-tail  Grass,  Fescue ,  Foxtail, 
Meadow-grass,  Tussac,  etc. 

Grass-cloth,  £he  ?ar?e  of  certain 

■j  .  ,.  _  ’  beautiful  light  fabrics 

made  in  the  East  from  the  fiber  of  Boeh- 
mer,a  ntyea,  or  China  grass,  Bromelia 
etc.  None  of  the  plants  yielding 
the  fiber  are  grasses.  The  Queensland 


Grasse 


Gratian 


grass-cloth  plant,  of  the  nettle  order,  Droseraceae  and  Hypericaceae,  and  found 
yields  a  fine,  strong  fiber.  Cloth  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  boggy  situations  in 
made  from  bamboo,  and  a  coarse  matting  the  colder  northern  countries.  The  com- 
from  esparto,  both  of  which  are  true  mon  grass  of  Parnassus  ( Parnassia  palus- 
grasses.  tris )  is  a  beautiful  autumnal  plant  with 

Grasse  (gras),  a  town  of  France,  heart-shaped  leaves  and  a  single  yellow- 
^  department  of  Alpes  Mari-  ish-white  flower, 
times,  23  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Draguignan.  QraSS-oil  ^IL  0F  Geranium  or  Oil 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  per-  v*J‘cl'00  w-LAj  0F  Spikenard,  a  fragrant 
fumery.  There  are  immense  gardens  of  volatile  oil,  used  chiefly  in  perfumery, 
roses  and  orange  flowers  around  the  and  obtained  from  Indian  grasses  of  the 
town,  millions  of  pounds  of  flowers  being  genus  Andropogon. 

gathered  annually  for  use  in  perfume-  rj-rQQe.tvpp  the  popular  name  of  a 
making.  Pop.  (1906)  13,958.  vxiclbb  lice,  genus  of  Australian 

Graqs-finrh  Grass-quit,  names  plants  ( Xanthorrhoea )  of  the  nat.  order 

iiiiLiij  giyen  tQ  several  birds 

belonging  to  the  finch  family,  so  called 
from  feeding  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of 
grasses. 

OJ-rfi  the  name  of  various 

urass  nopper,  leaping  insects  of 

the  order  Orthoptera  nearly  akin  to  the 
locusts.  They  are  characterized  by  very 
long  and  slender  legs,  the  thighs  of  the 
hinder  legs  being  large  and  adapted  for 
leaping,  by  large  and  delicate  wings,  and 
by  the  wing-covers  extending  far  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Grasshop¬ 
pers  form  an  extensive  group  of  insects, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  power  which 


Different  Stages  in  the  Metamorphosis  of 
a  Grasshopper. 

A,  larva;  B,  pupa,  with  the  rudimentary  wings; 
C,  adult,  or  imago,  with  the  fully  developed  wings. 

they  possess  of  leaping  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  by  the  stridulous  or  chirp¬ 
ing  noise  the  males  produce  by  rubbing 
their  wing-covers  together.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  of  a  greenish  color. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  ^laBnetns“%a 

riously  referred  to  the  natural  orders 


Liliacese,  having  shrubby  stems  with 
tufts  of  long,  grass-like,  wiry  foliage, 
from  the  center  of  which  arise  the  tall 
flower-stalks,  which  sometimes  reach  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  bear  dense 
cylindrical  spikes  of  blossom  at  their 
summit.  The  base  of  the  leaves  forms, 
when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of  diet, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  are  used  as  fod¬ 
der  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  resin, 
known  in  commerce  as  akaroid  resin ,  is 
obtained  from  all  the  species,  which  are 
also  popularly  known  as  black-boys. 

Grass-wrack,  %  rs^TrL 

phanerogamous  plant  belonging  to  the 
Naiadese,  forming  green  beds  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  where  it  is  of  no  great 
depth.  When  dried  it  is  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  and  packing  goods.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton.  The  ash  contains  soda, 
fj-ra+ia-n  (gra'she-an),  otherwise 
\jiaiuiiL  Qratianus  Augustus,  a 

Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valentinian  I,  was  born  a.d.  359, 
and  when  only  eight  years  of  age  raised 
by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus. 
On  the  death  of  Valentinian  in  375  the 
Eastern  Empire  remained  subject  to 
Valens,  and  Gratian  was  obliged  to  share 
the  western  part  with  his  half-brother, 
Valentinian  II,  then  four  years  old.  In 
378  he  succeeded  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 


Gratian 


Grave  Mounds 


which  he  bestowed  on  Theodosius  I.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  soldiers  while  leading 
them  against  Maximus,  and  put  to  death 
at  Lyons  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign. 
ArQfiQT,  otherwise  Franciscus  Gra- 
UTdlldJH,  tjanus,  a  Benedictine  of 
the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of  Chiusi, 
and  author  of  the  Decretum ,  or  Concor¬ 
dia  discordantium  Canonum,  a  rich  store¬ 
house  of  the  canon  law  of  the  middle  ages. 

(rrfltinlfl  (gra-ti'u-la),  a  genus  of 
VJi  d  llUld  piants,  the  hedge-h  y  s  s  o  p 

genus,  nat.  order  Scrophulariaceae,  con¬ 
taining  about  twenty  species  of  herbs, 
widely  dispersed  through  the  extratropi- 
cal  regions  of  the  globe.  G.  officinalis 
grows  in  meadows  in  Europe.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  and  acts  violently  both  as 
a  purgative  and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses 
it  is  a  violent  poison.  G.  Virginica  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States  and  has  some¬ 
what  similar  properties,  as  also  G.  Peru¬ 
viana ,  of  South  America, 
fi-va+fan  Henry,  an  Irish  orator  and 
UldLldll,  statesman,  born  at  Dublin 
in  174G,  educated  at  Trinity  College  and 
Middle  Temple ;  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 


vm? 

Henry  Grattan. 

1772,  and  in  1775  elected  member  for 
Charlton  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 
In  1780  he  moved  resolutions  asserting 
the  crown  to  be  the  only  link  between 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  1782  led  the 
volunteer  movement,  which  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  the  concession  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  Ireland.  For  these  services 
the  Irish  Parliament  voted  him  £50,000 
and  a  house  and  lands.  The  corruption 
of  its  members  and  the  uncertain  rela¬ 
tions  with  England  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  ‘  Grattan’s  Parliament.’  Grattan  him¬ 


self  became  opposed  to  the  popular  feel¬ 
ing  as  represented  by  the  United  Irish¬ 
men,  and  in  1707  temporarily  seceded 
from  Parliament,  and  lived  in  retirement. 
In  1800  he  came  forward  as  member  for 
Wicklow  to  oppose  the  Union,  and  on 
the  passage  of  Pitt’s  measure  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  imperial  Parliament  in  1805 
for  Malton  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1806  for 
Dublin.  He  supported  the  war  policy  of 
the  administration,  but  was  latterly 
chiefly  occupied  in  promoting  Catholic 
emancipation.  He  died  in  1820,  and  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
n.r'Qiv  or  Graz  (grats),  a  town  of 
A  Austria,  capital  of  Styria, 

picturesquely  situated  on  the  Mur,  90 
miles  southwest  of  Vienna.  The  older 
town,  on  the  left  bank,  is  connected  with 
the  suburbs  Lend  and  Gries  on  the  right 
by  several  bridges,  besides  a  railway 
bridge.  The  Schlossberg  rises  400  ft. 
above  the  river,  but  the  fortifications  of 
the  town  have  given  place  to  avenues  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  cathedral  of  St. 
CEgidius,  built  in  1456,  is  a  majestic 
Gothic  structure  wfith  a  fine  altar  and 
paintings ;  near  it  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Ferdinand  II.  The  university,  founded 
in  1586,  has  over  1100  students  and  a 
library  of  80,000  vols.  The  Joanneum, 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  sci¬ 
entific  education,  has  a  large  library  and 
museums.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woolen,  cotton,  and  silk  tissues,  machin¬ 
ery,  steel,  rails,  wagons,  soap,  leather, 
etc.  Pop.  1901,  138,370. 

Graubiinden.  See  Grisons- 

frranrlpn?  (grou'dents),  a  town  of 

UldUUCIlz;  Germany,  West  Prussia, 

right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  18  miles  s.  s. 
w.  of  Marienwerder.  The  manufactures 
include  machinery,  castings,  cigars,  to¬ 
bacco,  brushes,  etc.,  and  there  are  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  35,988. 
Gravel  (grav'el),  in  pathology,  small 
concretions  or  calculi  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder.  See  Calculus. 

frravpliTiPQ  ( grav-len ) ,  a  small  sea- 

vjiaveimeb  port  and  second_class 

fortress  of  France,  department  Nord. 
Pop.  6284. 

Gravelotte  (fr&v-lot),  a  village  of 

v/vv'-'  Germany,  province  of 

Elsass-Lothringen,  7  miles  west  of  Metz, 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  resulting  in  the 
retreat  of  the  French  to  Metz. 

Grave  Mounds,  t'xtr'n]sivf  mounds 

’  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  esnecially  in 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  in 
which  occur  remains  of  the  old  inhabi¬ 
tants.  with  flint  arrowheads  and  pottery. 


Graver 


Gray 


They  are  attributed  to  a  race  known  as 
Mound  Builders  and  now  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Indians.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  of 
great  size  and  occasionally  they  take  the 
shape  of  animals.  See  Mound  Builders. 
Graver.  ®ee  Engraving. 


Gravesend  (gravzend),  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  bor¬ 
ough  of  England  in  Kent,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  21  miles  east  of 
London.  It  is  a  great  rendezvous  for 
shipping,  the  boundary  port  of  London, 
and  troops  and  passengers  frequently  em¬ 
bark  there  to  avoid  the  passage  down  the 
river.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  gardens.  There  is  some  trade  in  sup¬ 
plying  ships’  stores,  and  boat-building, 
iron-founding,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
28,117. 

Gravina  (gra-ve'na),  a  town  of 
South  Italy,  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  Gravina.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
convents,  and  a  college.  Pop.  18,685. 
Graving*  (grav'ing),  the  act  of 

®  cleaning  and  repairing  a 
ship’s  bottom.  At  seaports  this  is  usually 
done  in  a  drydock  called  a  graving-dock. 
See  Docks. 


Gravitation  (pav-i-ta'shun),  the 

wivi/xvij.  force  by  reason  of 
which  all  the  bodies  and  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  universe  tend  towards  one  an¬ 
other.  According  to  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion  discovered  by  Newton,  every  portion 
of  matter  appears  to  attract  every  other 
portion  with  a  force  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  two  masses,  and  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them.  Kepler  had  given 
the  laws,  deduced  from  observation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  planets  describe 
their  orbits.  From  these  Newton  deduced 
the  laws  of  the  force  in  the  case  of  the 
planets ;  and  subsequently  he  generalized 
the  statement  of  them,  by  showing  the 
identity  of  the  nature  of  the  force  that 
retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  with  that 
which  attracts  matter  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  He  denied,  however,  that 
such  a  force  as  attraction  could  exist  and 
held  that  the  seeming  attraction  was  due 
to  some  form  of  ether  pressure  or  other 
external  cause.  The  application  of  the 
grand  law  that  he  had  discovered  subse¬ 
quently  occupied  a  large  part  of  the 
mathematical  labors  of  Newton.  Attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  lunar  inequalities,  he 
accounted  for  them  by  considering  the 
perturbations  due  to  the  attraction  of 
various  bodies  of  the  solar  system  ;  and 
by  accounting  for  all  the  observed,  per¬ 
turbations  by  means  of  his  newly-discov¬ 
ered  law  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
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law  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  it 
beyond  all  question.  The  computation  of 
these  various  attractions  has  reached 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  hands 
of  mathematicians  since  Newton,  that  the 
most  complicated  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  can  be  predicted.  The  law  has 
also  been  applied  successfully  in  weighing 
the  planets,  explaining  the  paths  of 
comets,  the  motions  of  the  tidal  wave,  etc. 
It  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  comparatively  small 
bodies.  Thus  Maskelyne  determined  the 
attraction  of  a  particular  mountain,  and 
Cavendish  and  Bailly  measured  the  at¬ 
traction  of  balls  of  lead  on  light,  finely- 
balanced  bodies,  and  thus  determined  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 


Gravitv  (grav'i-ti),  the  term  applied 
*  to  the  force  with  which  the 


earth  is  held  to  attract  every  particle  of 
matter.  The  force  of  gravity  is  least  at 
the  equator,  and  gradually  increases  as  we 
recede  toward  the  poles.  Thus  a  given 
mass,  if  tested  by  means  of  a  spring- 
balance  of  sufficient  delicacy,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  weigh  least  at  the  equator,  and 
would  seem  to  get  heavier  and  heavier  as 
the  latitude  increases.  This  is  due  to  two 
causes :  first,  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  is  greater  than  that  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  because  of  the  greater  radius  of 
the  circle  described  at  that  place ;  and, 
second,  the  attraction  is  diminished  by 
the  greater  distance  of  objects  on  the  sur¬ 
face  from  the  earth’s  center.  From  both 
causes  combined  a  body  which  weighs  194 
lbs.  at  the  equator  would  weigh  195  lbs. 
at  either  pole.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  force  of  gravity  from  point  to  point 
are  made  by  determining  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  that  beats  seconds  at  each 
place.  By  experiments  made  by  Captain 
Kater  at  Leith  Fort  it  was  found  that 
the  force  of  gravity  at  that  place  is  such 
that  a  body,  unresisted  by  air  or  other¬ 
wise,  would  acquire  in  one  second,  under 
its  influence,  a  velocity  of  32.207  feet 
per  second.  At  Greenwich  the  accelera¬ 
tion  is  32.1912  feet. 

Gravity,  Specific.  See  s*ecifi° 

frrflv  (gra),  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  Haute-Saone,  on  the 


SaCne.  It  has  an  active  trade.  Pop. 
6826. 

fi-rav  Asa,  botanist,  born  in  1810  at 
vx  a«7  y  Paris,  Oneida  County,  New 
York ;  died  in  1888.  He  was  appointed 
Fisher  professor  of  natural  history  in 
Harvard  University  in  1842,  and  held  the 
chair  till  1873,  when  he  retired  from  its 
more  active  duties.  He  gained  great  emi¬ 
nence  as  a  botanist,  his  works  including 
Elements  of  Botany  (1836),  A  Manual 


Gray 


Grazalema 


of  Botany  (1848),  and  other  botanical 
text-books ;  also  portions  of  works  on  the 
flora  of  North  America  and  the  Genera 
B or eali- Americana,  a  Free  Examination 
of  Darwin's  Treatise  (1861),  a  volume 
entitled  Darwiniana  (1876),  etc. 

Grav  David,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at 
a«y  >  Merkland,  Dumbartonshire,  in 
1838;  studied  at  Glasgow  University, 
from  which  he  went,  with  Kobert 
Buchanan,  to  London  in  1860  to  try  his 
fortune  in  literature.  After  a  brief  strug¬ 
gle  consumption  set  in,  and  he  died  at 
Merkland  in  1861.  A  small  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  poem  entitled  The  Luggie , 
some  lyrics,  and  a  few  sonnets,  with  the 
title  In  the  Shadows,  represents  the  whole 
of  his  work. 

fj >rnV  Elisha,  electrician,  born  at 
"v  9  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  1835  ;  died 
in  1901.  He  was  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  telephone,  and  applied  for  a  caveat 
for  a  patent  on  the  same  clay  with  A.  G. 
Bell  who  preceded  him  only  a  few  hours. 
He  subsequently  made  improvements  in 
the  telephone  and  invented  improved 
methods  of  telegraphy, 
ftrav  George,  legislator,  was  born  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1840, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863.  He 
became  Attorney-General  of  Delaware  in 
1879  and  was  elected  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  in  1885.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Spanish-American  Peace 
Commission,  and  was  made  a  U.  S.  cir¬ 
cuit  judge  in  1889.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  at  The  Hague  in  1900  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Coal  Strike  Commission 
of  1902.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Fisheries  Arbitration  Commission  of 
1910. 

Grav  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  born 
9  in  London  in  1716;  educated  at 
Eton  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  In  1738  he  entered  himself  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  accompanied  Wal¬ 
pole  in  his  tour  of  Europe  until  they  quar¬ 
reled  in  Italy.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1741,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  In 
1747  his  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College  appeared,  and  in  1751  his 
famous  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,  which  went  through  four 
editions  in  two  months.  In  1757  he  de¬ 
clined  the  laureateship,  and  the  same  year 
published  his  odes,  On  the  Progress  of 
Poesy,  and  The  Bard.  In  1759  he  re¬ 
moved  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
three  years,  and  in  1768  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  presented  him  with  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge. 
He  died  in  1771,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke 
Pogis,  Buckinghamshire.  His  chief  poems 


other  than  those  mentioned  were  the  Ode 
for  Music  and  a  fragmentary  essay  on 
the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  Latin  verse  he  is  surpassed  by 
few,  and  his  letters  are  admirable  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  epistolary  style. 

Gray.  See  Urey- 

firav-la?  a  P°Pular  name  for  the 
VJ1CV  1<xo9  Anser  ferus,  or  common 
wild  goose.  See  Goose. 
fr-ravl-mp*  (gra'ling),  a  genus  of 
uraynng  fishes  of  the  family  Sal- 

monidse.  The  common  grayling  (Thy- 


Grayling  ( Thymallus  vulgaris). 


mallus  vulgaris )  is  found  in  many  Eng¬ 
lish  streams,  and  is  scattered  over  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Lapland  to  North  Italy,  and 
also  over  part  of  Asia.  The  grayling 
prefers  rapid  streams  where  the  water  is 
clear  and  cool,  and  the  bottom  sandy  or 
pebbly,  and  it  requires,  on  the  whole, 
deeper  water  than  the  trout,  to  which  it 
has  a  certain  similarity  in  habit.  The 
general  color  is  yellowish  brown,  includ¬ 
ing  the  fins ;  several  deeper  brown  lines 
run  along  the  body ;  under  the  belly 
white.  The  color  often  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  streams.  It  is  a  favorite  fish  of  the 
angler.  In  North  America  there  is  a 
grayling  of  different  species,  T.  tricolor , 
which  is  not  only  delicate  eating,  but 
also  furnishes  good  sport. 

PJ-rav-nwl  the  tawny-owl  ( Strix 
Uiay  OW1,  stridula),  inhabits 

Northern  Europe  and  America. 

Graywacke  ^f6ea>Aasato“eetfn 

which  grains  or  fragments  of  various 
minerals,  as  quartz  and  felspar,  or  of 
rocks,  as  slate  and  siliceous  clay  rocks, 
are  embedded  in  an  indurated  matrix 
which  may  be  siliceous  or  argillaceous. 
The  colors  are  gray,  red,  blue,  or  some 
shade  of  these.  The  term,  as  used  by  the 
earlier  writers,  included  all  the  conglom¬ 
erates,  sandstones,  and  shales  of  the  older 
formations,  when  these  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  considerable  change.  At  first  it 
was  nearly  synonymous  with  the  Silurian 
strata,  these,  especially  in  Scotland,  yield¬ 
ing  the  only  genuine  graywacke.  The 
term  is  now  little  used. 

Grazalema  (5rikth^la'mi!'  ?  ,tm?n 

of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  slope  at  the 
foot  of  a  sierra,  58  miles  e.  n.  e.  of 


STOKE  POGIS  CHURCH  WHERE  GRAY’S  ELEGY  WAS  WRITTEN 


/> 


Great  Barrier  Reef 


Greaves 


Cadiz.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church. 
Pop.  5587. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  ? 

7  n  a  t  u  r  al 
breakwater  which  skirts  the  coast  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  It  is  chiefly  of 
coral  formation  and  more  than  1000 
miles  in  length,  enclosing  a  smooth-water 
channel  10  to  31  miles  wide.  It  is  broken 
by  numerous  passages. 

Great  Barrington,  %  .  r°e£ 

County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  Housa- 
tonic  Riyer,  17  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Pitts¬ 
field.  Situated  in  the  picturesque  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  it  has  become  a  favorite  sum¬ 
mer  resort  and  contains  many  handsome 
mansions.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
electrical  appliances  are  made.  Pop. 
5926. 

Grpat  'RflQin  an  extensive  pla- 

Ixreax  -Kasin>  teau  between  the 

Wasatch  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains,  comprising  the  western  part  of 
Utah,  nearly  all  of  Nevada,  and  a  part 
of  Southeast  California.  It  extends  e. 
and  w.  about  450  miles  and  nearly  as  far 
N.  and  s.  Its  lowest  part  is  nearly  4500 
feet  high  and  numerous  mountain  ridges 
cross  it.  It  is  practically  a  desert,  little 
rain  falling,  and  irrigation  being  needed 
for  all  farming  operations.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  none  of  its  waters 
reach  the  sea,  but  sink  into  the  sands, 
evaporate,  or  flow  into  some  saline  lake. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
of  Utah. 

Great  Bear  Lake.  Bear 

fi-rpaf  Fritain  See  the  articles 
urear  -Dritdlll.  Britain,  England, 

Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Great  Circle  Sailing,  £ErNTTsAA5; 

ING,  a  method  of  navigating  a  vessel  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  her  course  is  always 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  that  is,  a  circle  which 
has  for  its  center  the  center  of  the  sphere. 
An  arc  of  such  a  circle  joining  two  places 
gives  the  shortest  distance  between  them, 
consequently  the  course  of  a  vessel  sail¬ 
ing  on  this  arc  will  be  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble.  A  simple  instrument  called  a  sphero- 
graph  is  employed  for  finding  the  great 
circle  course  between  places,  and  this  is 
accompanied  by  tables  compiled  for  the 
same  purpose. 

f Fac+Pvn  an  iron  steamship, 

trreai  Jhasiern,  much  the  largest 

vessel  constructed  up  to  its  date,  built 
(1854-58)  at  Millwall,  on  the  Thames, 
for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  from  plans  by  Mr.  I. 
K.  Brunei;  length,  680  feet;  breadth, 


82  y2,  or,  including  paddle-boxes,  118 
feet;  height,  58  feet  (70  to  top  of  bul¬ 
warks).  It  had  six  masts,  five  of  iron 
and  one  of  wood,  and  could  spread  7000 
yards  of  sail,  besides  having  eight  engines, 
divided  between  the  screws  and  paddles, 
and  capable  of  working  at  11,000  horse¬ 
power.  Its  career  was  unfortunate,  its 
principal  interesting  employment  being  to 
lay  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  of  1865- 
66,  for  which  its  size  and  steadiness  spe¬ 
cially  qualified  it.  After  1869  it  was 
used  in  laying  cables  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  etc.  Finally, 
after  being  used  for  some  time  as  a  show- 
ship,  it  was  sold  at  auction  in  1888  and 
broken  up.  Larger  vessels  are  now  afloat 
and  in  profitable  use. 

Great  Falls  a  city>  capital  of 

VJICdl  Xdllb,  Cascade  County, 

Montana,  on  the  Missouri  River,  which 
here  has  a  total  fall  of  500  feet.  It  has 
large  smelting  and  reduction  works  and 
is  an  important  shipping  point  for  wool. 
Pop.  13,948. 

Greater  Punxsutawney,  jj  ub°rb 

in  Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania,  45 
miles  N.  w.  of  Altoona.  It  is  in  a  coal 
and  iron  region.  Pop.  9058. 

Great  Fish  River,  I,,,,1™  A°f£ 

rica,  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape 
Colony.  It  rises  in  the  Snowy  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  falls  into  the  sea  after  a 
course  of  230  miles. 

Grpat  TScTi  or  Back  River,  a  river 
vJi  cd  L  IIWI,  of  Northern  Canada,  ris¬ 
ing  in  Sussex  Lake,  and  flowing,  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  into  Cockburn 
Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  George  Back. 

Great  Marlow,  f  jow.n  °f  E,?g* 

y  land,  in  Counties 

Bucks  and  Berks,  on  the  Thames,  5  miles 

n.  n.  w.  of  Maidenhead.  Manufactures, 

chairs,  lace,  and  paper.  Pop.  4526. 

Grpot  Coif-  To  Up  a  ^ahe  of  Utah, 
vjreai  oaii  l, aKe,  4000  feet  above 

sea-level,  70  miles  in  length  north  to 
south  and  48  miles  east  to  west.  It  is 
very  saline  and  five  gallons  of  its  water 
yield,  by  evaporation,  14  pints  of  salt.  It 
has  several  islands,  which,  with  its  shores, 
are  whitened  by  the  salt ;  and  it  receives 
the  Bear,  the  Utah,  and  several  other 
streams  of  the  Great  Basin  (q.  v.).  It 
contains  no  fish,  but  has  several  species 
of  insects  and  a  crustacean,  and  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  immense  flocks  of  gulls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans. 

Great  Slave  Lake.  slave 

Gvpqvpq  (grevz),  armor  worn  in  me- 
uicdvca  diseval  wars  on  the  front  of 


Grebe 


Greece 


the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  across  the  back 
of  which  it  was  buckled, 
frrphp  (greb),  the  common  name  of 
vxicuc  tlie  kir(js  0£  ^e  genus  p0di- 

ceps,  family  Colymbidse,  characterized  by 
a  straight,  conical  bill,  no  tail,  tarsus 


Horned  Grebe  ( Podiceps  cornutus). 


short,  toes  flattened,  separate,  but  broadly 
fringed  at  their  edges  by  a  firm  mem¬ 
brane,  and  legs  set  so  far  back  that  on 
land  the  grebe  assumes  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  penguin.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide, 
tln.se  birds  haunting  seas  as  well  as  ponds 
and  rivers.  They  are  excellent  swimmers 
and  divers ;  feed  on  small  fishes,  frogs, 
crustaceans,  and  insects ;  and  their  nests, 
formed  of  a  large  quantity  of  grass,  etc., 
are  generally  placed  among  reeds  and 
sedges,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  water. 
Five  species  are  European  and  nine  are 
North  American,  some  of  them  (crested 
grebe,  horned  grebe)  being  the  same  as 
those  of  Europe.  The  great  crested  grebe 
is  about  21  to  22  inches  long,  and  has 
been  called  satin  grebe  from  its  beautiful 
silvery  breast-plumage,  much  esteemed  as 
material  for  ladies’  muffs, 
ftrppnp  (gres),  a  country,  now  a 
Ul  eci/C  kingdom,  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  the  earliest  portion  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  to  produce  works  of  art  and 
literature  of  a  high  type.  It  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  what  is  called  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  itself  partly  con¬ 
sists  of  a  well-marked  peninsula,  the 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus,  united  to  North¬ 
ern  Greece  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  name  Greece  (Latin,  Grascia)  is  of 
Roman  origin,  the  native  name  for  the 
country  being  Hellas,  and  the  people  call¬ 
ing  themselves  Hellenes.  Anciently  Hel¬ 
las  was  used  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to 
include  both  Greece  itself  and  all  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  become  Greek  by  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Modern  Greece  is  separated  from 
Turkey  on  the  north  by  a  winding,  mostly 
artificial,  boundary  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica  on  the  east,  and  comprises 
rather  less  than  ancient  Greece,  which 
also  took  in  part  of  what  is  now  Albania. 
Ancient  Greece  was  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  states  or  territories. 


namely,  in  Northern  Greece,  Thessaly, 
Epirus  (not  in  the  modern  kingdom), 
Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  ^Etolia,  Acarna- 
nia,  Attica,  Megaris ;  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
Corinth,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia, 
Laconia  (Sparta),  and  Arcadia,  the  last 
entirely  inland.  These  names  are  still 
kept  up,  but  the  country  is  now  divided 
into  nomes,  or  nomarchies,  some  of  which 
are  formed  of  the  Greek  islands,  namely, 
Euboea,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and 
the  Cyclades.  The  total  area  is  24,973 
square  miles ;  the  population  2,631,952. 

Physical  Features. — Greece  proper  is 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its  coast¬ 
line,  formed  by  numerous  gulfs  which 
penetrate  into  it  in  all  directions.  The 
largest,  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  on  the  east,  and  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  JEgina,  on  the  west, 
which  nearly  meet  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  separate  Northern  Greece  from  the 
Morea.  This  isthmus,  however,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  pierced  by  a  ship-canal  and  is 
no  longer  an  obstruction  to  commerce. 
Another  striking  feature  is  the  mountain¬ 
ous  character  of  the  interior.  On  the 
north  are  the  Cambunian  Mountains, 
with  Mount  Olympus  (9754  ft.)  at  their 
eastern  extremity.  From  this  range  a 
lofty  chain,  called  Mount  Pindus,  runs 
southwards  almost  parallel  to  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Greece.  At  a  point 
in  this  chain  called  Mount  Tymphrestus 
or  Typhrestus  (Mount  Velukhii)  two 
chains  proceed  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  northern  being  called  Mount  Othrys, 
the  southern  terminating  at  Thermop¬ 
ylae,  Mount  (Eta  (8240  ft.).  The  Cam¬ 
bunian  Mountains,  Pindus  and  Othrys, 
enclose  the  fertile  vale  of  Thessaly,  form¬ 
ing  the  basin  of  the  Peneus  (Salambria), 
and  the  ranges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta  in¬ 
close  the  smaller  basin  of  the  Sperchius 
(Hellada).  Another  range,  that  of  Par¬ 
nassus  (highest  summit  8068  ft.), 

branches  off  from  Mount  (Eta  and  runs 
still  more  to  the  south.  The  peaks  of 
Cithaeron,  Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Hymet- 
tus  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
range  in  which  they  are  found  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  southeast  point  of  continen¬ 
tal  Greece.  This  range  on  the  south  and 
that  of  (Eta  on  the  north  enclose  the 
basin  of  the  Cephissus,  with  Lake  Copais. 
The  chief  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pindus  chain  are  the  Arachtus  (Arta)  and 
the  Achelous  ( Aspropotamo) .  The  chief 
feature  in  the  mountain  system  of  the 
Peloponnesus  is  a  range  or  series  of 
ranges  forming  a  circle  round  the  valley 
of  Arcadia  in  the  interior,  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  proceeding  outwards  from 
it  in  different  directions.  The  highest 
range  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Mount  Tay- 


Greece 


Greece 


getus  (7904  feet),  branches  off  from  the 
circle  round  Arcadia,  strikes  southwards, 
and  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Tsenarum  (Cape  Matapan).  The  chief 
rivers  in  the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Euro- 
tas  (Basilipotamo),  the  Alpheus  (Ru- 
phia),  draining  Arcadia  and  Elis;  and 
the  Peneus,  draining  Elis.  The  rock  most 
largely  developed  in  the  mountains  of 
Greece  is  limestone,  which  often  assumes 
the  form  of  the  finest  marble.  Granite 
occurs  in  patches.  Tertiary  formations 
prevail  in  the  northeast  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  ;  and  in  the  northwest,  along  the 
shores  of  Elis,  are  considerable  tracts  of 
alluvium.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper 
are  found  and  worked  to  some  extent,  the 
famous  ancient  silver  mines  of  Laurium 
in  Attica  still  yielding  some  silver. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  generally 
mild,  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  sea 
equable  and  genial,  but  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  of  the  interior  sometimes  very 
cold.  None  of  the  mountains  attain  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  several  re¬ 
tain  it  far  into  the  summer.  In  general 
the  first  snow  falls  in  October  and  the 
last  in  April.  During  summer  rain 
scarcely  ever  falls,  and  the  channels  of 
the  minor  streams  become  dry.  Towards 
the  end  of  harvest  rain  becomes  frequent 
and  copious ;  and  intermittent  fevers,  etc., 
become  common.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  country  was  more  thickly  peopled  and 
better  cultivated,  the  climate  seems  to 
have  been  better. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture ,  etc. — Greece  is 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  though 
agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  backward 
state.  The  land  is  largely  held  by  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize.  The  cultivated 
land  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  lati¬ 
tude — figs,  almonds,  dates,  oranges, 
citrons,  melons,  etc.  The  vine  also  grows 
vigorously,  as  it  did  in  ancient  Greece. 
But  a  much  more  important  product  of 
Greece,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Pbloponnesus,  and  in  the  islands  of 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  Santa 
Maura,  is  the  Corinthian  grape  or  cur¬ 
rant.  The  olive  is  also  largely  grown  (as 
in  ancient  times),  and  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry,  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms, 
has  recently  been  greatly  extended.  The 
extensive  forests  contain  among  other 
trees  a  peculiar  kind  of  oak  ( Quercus 
JEgilops),  which  yields  the  valonia  of 
commerce.  The  domestic  animals  are 
neither  numerous  nor  of  good  breeds. 
Asses  are  almost  the  only  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den  employed ;  and  dairy  produce  is 
obtained  from  the  sheep  and  the  goat.. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  Communications , 
etc. — The  manufactures  are  extremely 


limited,  but,  with  all  other  branches  of 
industry  in  Greece,  are  increasing.  They 
include  cottons,  woolens,  earthenware* 
leather,  etc.,  and  shipbuilding  is  carried 
on  largely  at  various  points  of  the  coast, 
and  at  the  Piraeus.  A  large  part  of  the 
shipping  of  Greece  is  engaged  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  Britain,  Germany, 
etc.,  and  Greece,  Turkey,  and  other  Medi¬ 
terranean  countries.  The  chief  ports  are 
Corfu,  Syra,  Piraeus  (the  port  of  Athens), 
and  Patras.  The  principal  exports  are 
currants  and  olive  oil ;  but  valonia,  em¬ 
ery,  silk,  dried  figs,  raisins,  honey,  wax, 
lead,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  are  also 
exported ;  the  principal  imports  are 
cereals,  and  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk 
goods,  sugar,  iron  goods,  coffee,  etc.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
Greece  at  the  present  time  is  the  want 
of  good  roads,  but  this  is  being  gradually 
remedied.  The  mountainous  character  of 
the  country  greatly  restricts  railroad 
building  and  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
are  in  operation.  The  money  unit  of 
Greece  is  the  drachma  of  100  lepta, 
which  is  nominally  1  franc. 

Constitution,  etc. — According  to  the 
present  constitution,  the  throne  is  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  family  of  King  George  (second 
son  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark).  The 
legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  single 
chamber,  called  the  Boule,  the  members 
of  which  (proportioned  in  number  to  the 
amount  of  the  population)  are  elected  for 
four  years  by  ballot  by  manhood  suffrage. 
The  executive  power  rests  with  the  king 
and  ministry.  The  Greek  Church  alone 
is  established,  but  all  forms  of  religion 
enjoy  toleration.  Justice  is  administered, 
on  the  basis  of  the  French  civil  code,  by 
a  supreme  court  ( Areios  Pagos),  at 
Athens;  four  royal  courts  (Ephiteia),  at 
Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Corfu ;  six¬ 
teen  courts  of  primary  resort  ( Protodo - 
Tteia ),  one  in  each  principal  town.  The 
public  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  cus¬ 
toms,  land  tax,  tobacco  and  petroleum 
monopoly,  state  domains  and  national 
property,  etc.,  was  estimated  for  1910  at 
$29,750,000 ;  the  expenditure  $29,210,000. 
Greece  has  a  large  debt,  the  total  for 
1910  being  about  $170,000,000.  All  able- 
bodied  males  are  liable  to  military  serv¬ 
ice  during  a  term  of  nineteen  years,  of 
which  in  the  infantry  one  year  and  in 
special  corps  two  years  must  be  spent 
with  the  colors,  the  remainder  in  the  re¬ 
serve  and  in  the  landwehr  or  militia.  In 
1910  the  total  nominal  strength  of  the 
army  was  50,000.  The  navy  consisted  of 
three  small  ironclads,  and  a  number  of 
gunboats  and  torpedo  boats. 

People. — The  ancient  Greeks  were  an 
Aryan  race,  probably  most  closely  akin  to 
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the  Italian  peoples.  They  were  noted  for 
physical  beauty  and  intellectual  gifts. 
The  present  population  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  intermixture  of  foreign  stocks, 
among  which  the  Albanese,  or  Arnauts, 
are  the  most  numerous ;  but  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  though  not  without  some  taint  in 
their  blood,  are  of  Greek  extraction. 
While  the  population  of  Greece  proper, 
at  the  last  census,  was  as  above  given,  the 
whole  Greek  nationality  reaches  nearly 
8,000,000,  of  whom  3,500,000  are  found  in 
European  Turkey  and  2,000,000  in  Asia 
Minor.  Education  in  Greece  is  free  and 
compulsory  in  theory  (from  the  age  of 
five  to  twelve),  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
There  are  three  grades  of  schools,  the  pri¬ 
mary  national  schools,  the  Hellenic  or 
secondary  grammar  schools,  and  the  gym¬ 
nasia,  which  are  higher  grammar  schools 
or  colleges.  In  addition  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens. 

The  national  dress  of  the  Greeks  re¬ 
sembles  the  Albanian  costume.  For  the 
men  it  consists  of  a  tight  jacket,  gener¬ 
ally  scarlet,  wide  trousers  descending  as 
far  as  the  knee,  and  embroidered  gaiters ; 
for  the  women  it  consists  of  a  vest  fitting 
close  to  the  shape,  and  a  gown  flowing 
loosely  behind. 

History. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  were  the  Pelasgians,  of  whom  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
To  them  are  attributed  certain  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  especially  the  so- 
called  Cyclopean  works  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  The  Pelasgians  were  succeeded  by 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  who  may 
have  been  simply  one  of  the  Pelasgian 
tribes  or  races.  To  the  early  period  of 
the  Hellenic  occupation  of  Greece  belong 
the  legends  of  the  Trojan  War,  of  The¬ 
seus,  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  etc. 
The  Hellenes  were  divided  into  four  chief 
tribes — the  iEolians,  occupying  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Greece  (Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
etc.)  ;  the  Dorians,  occupying  originally 
a  small  region  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  CEta ;  the  Achaeans,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and 
the  Ionians,  occupying  the  northern  strip 
of  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica.  Of  the 
four  principal  tribes  the  Ionians  were 
most  influential  in  the  development  of 
Greece.  The  distribution  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes  was  greatly  altered  by  the  Dorian 
migration,  sometimes  called  ‘  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae  *  (descendants  of  Her¬ 
cules),  placed  by  Thucydides  about  eighty 
years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  about 
B.c.  1104.  according  to  the  ordinary  but 
questionable  chronology.  Before  the  great 
migration  several  smaller  ones,  had  taken 
place,  causing  considerable  disturbance ; 


and  at  last  the  hardy  Dorian  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  region  about  Mount 
tEta  conquered  a  large  part  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  then  entered  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  driving 
out  or  subjugating  the  Achaeans,  as  the 
Achaeans  had  the  Pelasgians.  In  the 
legend  the  Dorians  are  represented  as 
having  entered  the  Peloponnesus  under 
Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus, 
three  descendants  of  Heracles  (Her¬ 
cules),  who  had  come  to  recover  the  terri¬ 
tory  taken  from  their  ancestors  by 
Eurystheus.  Of  the  Achaean  inhabitants 
of  the  Peloponnesus  a  large  section  occu¬ 
pied  the  territory  formerly  in  possession 
of  the  Ionians,  henceforward  called 
Achaia.  The  Ionians  driven  out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  found  at  first  a  refuge 
among  their  kindred  in  Attica,  but  owing 
to  its  limited  territory  were  soon  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  it  and  found  Ionic  colo¬ 
nies  on  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean  Sea  and  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  they  built 
twelve  cities,  later  forming  an  Ionic  Con¬ 
federacy.  The  principal  of  these  were 
Ephesus  and  Miletus.  About  the  same 
time  another  body  of  Greeks,  from  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Boeotia,  are  said  to  have  founded 
the  iEolian  colonies  on  some  of  the 
northern  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  ^Eolic  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor  also  formed  a  confederacy  of 
twelve  cities,  afterwards  reduced  to  eleven 
by  the  accession  of  Smyrna  to  the  Ionic 
Confederacy.  The  southern  islands  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  were  in  like  manner  colonized 
by  Dorian  settlers.  The  six  Doric  towns 
in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the  island  of 
Rhodes,,  formed  a  confederacy  similar  to 
the  Ionic  and  JEolic  ones. 

In  course  of  time  many  Greek  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Hellespont,  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora),  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  being  Byzantium  (Constantino¬ 
ple),  Sinope,  Cerasus,  and  Trapezus 
(Trebizonde).  There  were  also  flourish¬ 
ing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  for  example, 
Abdera,  Amphipolis,  Olynthus,  Potidsea, 
etc. ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Lower 
Italy  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  interior  spoke  Greek,  and  the 
whole  region  received  the  name  of  Greater 
Greece  (Magna  Graecia).  The  most 
famous  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Cu¬ 
mae,  and  Neapolis  (Naples).  Sicily  also 
came  to  a  great  extent  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  who  founded  on  it  or  enlarged 
many  towns,  the  largest,  most  powerful, 
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and  most  highly  cultured  of  the  Greek 
colonies  here  being  the  Corinthian  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  b.  c.  Other  important  colonies  were 
Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Massilia  (Marseilles)  on  the  south  coast 
of  Gaul.  All  these  colonies  as  a  rule  pre¬ 
served  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
mother  city,  but  were  quite  independent. 

Although  ancient  Greece  never  formed 
a  single  state,  the  various  Greek  tribes 
always  looked  upon  themselves  as  one 
people,  and  classed  all  other  nations  as 
Barbaroi  (foreigners).  There  were  four 
chief  bonds  of  union  between  the  Greek 
tribes.  First  and  chiefly  they  had  a  com¬ 
mon  language,  which,  despite  its  dialectic 
peculiarities,  was  understood  throughout 
all  Hellas  or  the  Greek  world.  Secondly, 
they  had  common  religious  ideas  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  especially,  in  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  a  common  religious  sanctuary. 
Thirdly,  there  was  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Amphictyonic  League,  in 
which  the  whole  people  was  represented 
by  tribes  (not  by  states),  and  the  chief 
functions  of  which  were  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi,  and 
to  see  that  the  wars  between  the  separate 
states  of  Greece  were  not  too  merciless. 
The  fourth  bond  consisted  in  the  four 

Sreat  national  festivals  or  games,  the 
•lympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pyth¬ 
ian,  on  the  first  of  which  the  whole  of 
Greece  based  its  calendar. 

The  various  separate  states  of  Greece 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  form  of 
their  constitution,  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  aristocratic  and  democratic. 
Sflarta  or  Lacedaemon,  the  chief  town  of 
Laconia  and  of  the  Doric  tribe,  was  the 
leading  aristocratic  state ;  and  #  Athens, 
the  capital  of  Attica  and  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ionic  tribe,  was  the  leading  demo¬ 
cratic  state;  and  as  a  rule  all  the  Doric 
states,  and  subsequently  all  those  under 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  resembled  that 
city  in  their  constitution ;  and  all  the 
Ionic  states,  and  those  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Athens,  resembled  it.  These  two 
tribes  or  races  are  the  only  ones  that 
come  into  prominence  during  the  earlier 
part  of  Greek  history  subsequent  to  the 
Doric  migration.  Sparta  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  form  of  government,  and  all 
its  institutions,  in  the  ninth  century  B.  c., 
from  Lycurgus,  whose  regulations  devel¬ 
oped  a  hardy  and  warlike  spirit  among 
the  people,  the  results  of  which  were  seen 
in  their  conquests  over  surrounding 
states,  especially  over  the  Messenians  in 
the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  c. 

The  constitution  of  Athens  appears 
from  the  legends  of  Theseus  and  Oodrus 
to  have  been  at  first  monarchical,  and 


afterwards  aristocratic,  and  to  have  first 
received  a  more  or  less  democratic  char¬ 
acter  from  Solon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  This  was  followed 
about  fifty  years  later  by  a  monarchical 
usurpation  under  Pisistratus,  and  his 
sons  Ilippias  and  Hipparchus,  the  last 
survivor  of  whom,  Ilippias,  reigned  in 
Athens  till  510  b.c.  After  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  the  republic  was  restored,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Cleisthenes,  in  a 
more  purely  democratic  form  than  at  first. 
A  brief  struggle  with  the  Spartans,  whose 
aid  was  invoked  by  some  of  the  nobles, 
now  took  place,  and  Athens  emerged  from 
it  well  prepared  for  the  new  danger  which 
threatened  Greece. 

The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  after  being  con¬ 
quered  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  fell 
with  the  fall  of  Croesus  into  the  power  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.  In  b.  c.  500, 
however,  the  Ionians  revolted  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  Ere- 
trians,  and  pillaged  and  burned  Sardis. 
The  rebellion  was  soon  crushed  by  Darius, 
who  destroyed  Miletus,  and  prepared  to 
invade  Greece.  In  492  he  sent  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Greeks  under  his  son- 
in-law  Mardonius,  but  the  fleet  which 
carried  his  army  was  destroyed  in  a  storm 
off  Mount  Athos.  A  second  army,  under 
the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes, 
landed  on  Euboea,  and  after  destroying 
Eretria,  crossed  the  Euripus  into  Attica  : 
but  it  was  totally  defeated  in  b.c.  490  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon  by  10,000  Athe¬ 
nians  and  100  Platseans,  under  Mil- 
tiades.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for 
a  third  expedition  Darius  died,  leaving 
his  plans  to  be  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  who,  with  an  army  of  1,700,000 
men,  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  481  by 
means  of  two  bridges  of  boats,  and 
marched  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  while  his  fleet  followed  the  line 
of  coast.  In  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  he 
was  held  in  check  by  Leonidas  with  300 
Spartans  and  700  Thespians ;  but  the 
small  band  was  betrayed  and  annihilated 
(480  b.c.)  ;  and  the  way  through  Phocis 
and  Bceotia  being  now  open  he  advanced 
into  Attica,  and  laid  Athens  in  ruins. 
The  deliverance  of  Greece  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  genius  and  courage  of  Themistocles. 
The  united  fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  al¬ 
ready  contended  with  success  against  that 
of  the  Persians  off  Artemisium,  and  had 
then  sailed  into  the  Saronic  Gulf,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  enemy.  Themistocles  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  Persians  to  attack 
in  the  narrow  strait  between  Attica  and 
Salamis,  and  totally  defeated  them. 

From  a  neighboring  height  Xerxes  him¬ 
self  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  fleet, 
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and  at  once  began  a  speedy  retreat  with 
his  land  army  through  Thessaly,  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  Thrace,  leaving  behind  him 
300,000  men  in  Thessaly.  In  the  spring 
of  the  following  year  (479)  these  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Attica  and  compelled  the  citi¬ 
zens  once  more  to  seek  refuge  in  Salamis ; 
but  were  so  completely  defeated  at  Pla- 
taea  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias, 
that  only  40,000  Persians  reached  the 
Hellespont.  On  the  same  day  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  off  Mount  Mycale. 

The  brilliant  part  taken  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  under  Themistocles  in  repelling  this 
invasion  of  Athens  greatly  increased  her 
influence  throughout  Greece.  From  this 
date  begins  the  period  of  the  leadership 
or  hegemony  of  Athens  in  Greece,  which 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war,  404  b.c.  The  first  thing  which 
Athens  exerted  her  influence  to  effect  was 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy,  including 
the  Greek  islands  and  maritime  towns,  to 
supply  means  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war  by  payments  into  a  common  treas¬ 
ury  established  on  the  island  of  _  Delos, 
and  by  furnishing  ships.  In  this  way 
Athens  gradually  increased  her  power  so 
much  that  she  was  able  to  render  tribu¬ 
tary  several  of  the  islands  and  smaller 
maritime  states.  In  469  B.c.  the  series 
of  victories  won  by  the  Athenians  over 
the  Persians  was  crowned  by  the  double 
victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persian  fleet 
and  army  on  the  Eurymedon,  in  Asia 
Minor,  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Cimon, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  all 
Greek  towns  and  islands.  Shortly  after 
followed  the  brilliant  administration  of 
Pericles,  during  which  Athens  reached  the 
height  of  her  grandeur. 

The  position  of  Athens,  however,  and 
the  arrogance  and  severity  with  which 
she  treated  the  states  that  came  under 
her  power  made  her  many  enemies.  In 
the  course  of  time  two  hostile  confedera¬ 
cies  were  formed  in  Greece,  one  consisting 
of  Athens  and  the  democratic  states  of 
Greece ;  the  other  of  Sparta  and  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  states.  At  last,  in  431,  war  was 
declared  by  Sparta  on  the  complaint  #  of 
Corinth  that  Athens  had  furnished  assist¬ 
ance  to  Corcyra  in  its  war  against  the 
mother  city ;  and  on  that  of  Megara,  that 
the  Megarean  ships  and  merchandise 
were  excluded  from  all  the  ports  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  Attica ;  and  thus  began  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  which  for  twenty-seven 
years  devastated  Greece. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  war  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  invaded  Attica  in  431  B.c. 
and  three  times  in  the  five  years  follow¬ 
ing,  had  considerable  successes,  which 
were  aided  by  the  pestilence  that  broke 


out  at  Athens  and  the  death  of  Pericles. 
In  425,  however,  Pylos  was  captured  by 
the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes,  and 
the  Spartan  garrison  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Cleon.  Soon  after  Cythera  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  Boeotia  at  Delium  (424) 
and  at  Amphipolis  in  Thrace  by  Brasi- 
das  in  422,  when  both  Cleon  and  Brasi- 
das  were  killed.  The  Peace  of  Nicias 
(421  b.c.  ) ,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Cleon,  brought  disaffection  into  the  Spar¬ 
tan  Confederacy,  the  Corinthians  endea¬ 
voring  with  Argos  and  Elis  to  wrest  from 
Sparta  the  hegemony  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sus.  In  this  design  they  were  supported 
by  Alcibiades ;  but  Sparta  was  victorious 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  418.  Soon 
after  this  the  Athenians  resumed  hostili¬ 
ties,  fitting  out  in  415  B.c.  a  magnificent 
army  and  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  for 
the  reduction  of  Syracuse.  Alcibiades, 
however,  being  subsequently  deprived  of 
his  command  on  a  charge  of  impiety,  be¬ 
took  himself  to  Sparta,  and  exhorted  the 
city  to  renew  the  war  with  Athens.  By 
his  advice  one  Spartan  army  was  des¬ 
patched  to  Attica,  where  it  took  up  such 
a  position  as  prevented  the  Athenians 
from  obtaining  supplies  from  Euboea, 
while  another  was  sent  under  Gylippus 
to  assist  their  kindred  in  Sicily.  These 
steps  were  ruinous  to  Athens.  The  Athe¬ 
nian  army  and  fleet  at  Syracuse  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  though  the  war 
was  maintained  with  spirit  the  prestige 
of  Athens  was  seriously  diminished. 
Many  of  her  allies  joined  Sparta,  and  a 
revolution  and  brief  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  tended  still  further  to  weaken  her. 
Still  she  made  not  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
regain  her  position,  conquered  the  revolted 
towns  about  the  Bosporus,  and  defeated 
the  Spartan  admiral  Callicratidas  off  the 
islands  of  Arginusse  in  406.  Sparta,  how¬ 
ever,  was  now  in  receipt  of  Persian  aid, 
and  Lysander,  having  captured  nearly 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  .ZEgospotamos 
(405),  retook  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
surrounded  Athens,  and  blocked  the 
Piraeus.  In  404  b.c.  the  Athenians  were 
starved  into  surrender,  the  fortifications 
were  destroyed,  and  an  aristocratic  form 
of  government  was  established  by  Sparta, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  thirty  individuals,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Only  a  year  later,  however  (403), 
Thrasybulus  was  able  to  re-establish  the 
democracy. 

The  period  which  follows  the  fall  of 
Athens  is  that  of  Sparta’s  leadership  or 
hegemony  in  Greece,  which  lasted  till  the 
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battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371  b.c.  The  Spar¬ 
tan  rule  was  not  more  liked  than  that  of 
Athens,  and  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
state  itself,  with  its  increase  of  wealth 
and  power,  underwent  great  change.  To 
escape  the  stigma  of  having  ceded  the 
cities  of  Asiatic  Greece  to  Persia,  Agesi- 
laus  was  sent  to  retake  them,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Pharnabazus  under 
Conon  the  Athenian ;  and  the  states  of 
Greece,  the  Spartans  included,  at  last, 
in  387,  agreed  to  the  disgraceful  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  by  which  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  ceded  to  the 
Persians.  An  act  of  violence  committed 
by  a  Spartan  general  in  garrisoning 
Thebes  in  380  was  the  commencement  of 
the  downfall  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans  re¬ 
volted  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
and  the  Spartans  on  invading  Bceotia 
were  so  completely  defeated  at  Leuctra 
in  371  b.c.  that  they  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  blow.  With  this  victory  Thebes 
won  the  leading  place  in  Greece,  which 
she  maintained  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas,  whose  influence  was  para¬ 
mount  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Epaminon¬ 
das  fell  in  defeating  the  Spartans  and 
Arcadians  near  Mantinea  in  362,  and  his 
death  reduced  once  more  the  authority 
of  Thebes  in  Greece. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminon¬ 
das,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  became  king  of  Macedonia.  An 
occasion  for  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece  was  furnished  him  by  the  war 
known  as  the  Sacred  war  (355-346), 
arising  from  the  Phocians  having  taken 
possession  of  some  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  The  Pho¬ 
cians  were  besieged  by  the  Thebans,  who 
called  in  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  was  accorded  the  place  till  then  held 
by  the  Phocians  in  the  Amphictyonic 
League.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
Locrian  war  (339-338)  that  Philip  ac¬ 
quired  a  firm  hold  in  Greece.  The  Loc- 
rians  had  committed  the  same  offense  as 
the  Phocians,  and  Philip,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  league,  received  the  charge 
of  punishing  them.  The  real  designs  of 
Philip  soon  became  apparent,  and  the 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Demosthenes, 
hastily  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans,  and  sent  an  army  to  oppose  him. 
The  battle  of  Chaeronea  which  ensued 
(338)  turned  out,  however,  disastrously 
for  the  allies,  and  Philip  became  master 
of  Greece.  He  then  collected  an  army  for 
the  invasion  and  conquest,  of  the  rotten 
empire  of  Persia,  and  got  himself  declared 
commander-in-chief  by  the  Amphictyonic 
League  at  Corinth  in  337  B.C. ;  but  before 
he  was  able  to  start  he  was  assassinated, 
b.c.  336. 


The  design  of  Philip  was  taken  up  and 
carried  out  by  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  during  whose  absence  Antipater 
was  left  behind  as  governor  of  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Greece.  Soon  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Alexander,  Agis  III  of  Sparta 
headed  a  rising  against  Antipater,  but 
was  defeated  at  Megalopolis  in  330  b.c., 
and  no  other  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  recover  their  liberty  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
wars  which  followed  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  which  resulted  in  the  division 
of  his  empire,  Greece  remained  with 
Macedonia. 

The  last  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  re¬ 
cover  their  independence  proceeded  from 
the  Achseans,  who,  though  frequently 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  taking  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  had  for 
the  most  part  kept  aloof  from  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  the  other  states,  and  did  not  even 
furnish  assistance  to  repel  the  Persian 
invasion.  They  had  taken  part,  though 
reluctantly,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  on 
the  side  of  Sparta,  and  had  shared  in 
the  defeat  of  Megalopolis  in  b.c.  330. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the 
third  century  b.  c.  several  of  the  Achaean 
towns  expelled  the  Macedonians,  and  re¬ 
vived  an  ancient  confederacy,  which  was 
now  known  as  the  Achaean  League. 
Aratus  of  Sicyon  became  its  leading 
spirit.  It  was  joined  also  by  Corinth, 
and  even  by  Athens  and  iEgina.  The 
Spartans,  however,  who  had  maintained 
their  independence  against  Macedonia, 
naturally  looked  with  jealousy  on  the 
efforts  of  Aratus,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Cleomenes  a  war  broke  out  between 
Sparta  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
league  was  at  first  worsted,  and  was  only 
finally  successful  when  Aratus  sacrificed 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  league  by  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians.  In  the 
battle  of  Sellasia  (222  b.c.)  Cleomenes 
was  defeated,  and  the  Macedonians  be¬ 
came  masters  of  Sparta.  Aratus  died  in 
213,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Philo- 
poemen,  *  the  last  of  the  Greeks,’  who 
succeeded  in  making  the  league  in  some 
degree  independent  of  Macedonia. 

About  this  time  the  Romans,  who  had 
just  come  out  victorious  from  a  second 
war  with  Carthage,  found  occasion  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip 
V  of  Macedon  having  allied  himself  with 
Hannibal,  the  Romans  sent  over  Flami- 
nius.  to  punish  him,  and  in  this  war  with 
Philip  the  Romans  were  joined  bv  the 
Achaean  League.  Philip  was  defeated  at 
C.vnocephalae  in.  197  b.c.,  and  was 

obliged  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  Achaean  League  thus  be¬ 
came  supreme  in  Greece,  having  been 
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joined  by  all  the  states  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  But  the  league  itself  was  in 
reality  subject  to  Rome,  which  found  con¬ 
stant  ground  for  interference  until  147 
B.c.,  when  the  league  openly  resisted  the 
demand  of  the  senate,  that  Sparta,  Cor¬ 
inth,  Argos,  and  other  cities,  should  be 
separated  from  it.  In  the  war  which  en¬ 
sued,  which  was  concluded  in  140  b.c. 
by  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman 
consul  Mummius,  Greece  completely  lost 
its  independence,  and  was  subsequently 
formed  into  a  Roman  province. 

On  the  divison  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Greece  fell  of  course  to  the  eastern  or 
Byzantine  half.  From  1204  to  1261  it 
formed  a  part  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the 
East,  and  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
feudal  principalities.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  reannexed  to  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire,  with  which  it  remained  till  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Turks  between  1460 
and  1473.  In  1699  the  Morea  was  ceded 
to  the  Venetians,  but  was  recovered  by 
the  Turks  in  1715.  From  1715  till  1821 
the  Greeks  were  without  intermission 
subject  to  the  domination  of  the  Turks. 
In  1770,  and  again  in  1790,  they  made 
vain  attempts  at  insurrection,  but  in  1821 
Ali,  the  pasha  of  Janina,  revolted  against 
the  Sultan  Mahmoud  II,  and  secured  the 
aid  of  the  Greeks  by  promising  them  their 
independence.  The  rising  of  the  Greeks 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  under 
Alexander  Ypsilanti,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1822,  they  published  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  independence.  In  the  same  year 
Ali  was  assassinated  by  the  Turks,  but 
the  Greeks,  encouraged  by  most  of  the 
European  nations,  continued  the  struggle 
under  various  leaders,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  Marcos  Bozzaris,  Capo  d’lstria, 
Constantine  Kanaris,  Kolocotroni,  etc.  In 
1825  the  Turks,  with  the  aid  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  took  Tripolitza,  the  capital  of  the 
Morea,  and  Missolonghi,  and  though 
Lord  Cochrane  organized  the  Greek  fleet, 
and  the  French  colonel  Fabvier  their 
army,  the  Turks  continued  to  triumph 
everywhere.  A  treaty  was  then  con¬ 
cluded  at  London  (July  6,  1827)  between 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece,  and  when  the 
mediation  of  these  three  powers  was  de¬ 
clined  by  the  sultan,  their  united  fleets, 
under  Admiral  Codrington,  annihilated 
the  Turkish  fleet  off  Navarino,  October 
20,  1827.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  (1828)  Count  Capo  d’lstria 
became  president  of  the  state,  and  later 
on  in  the  same  year  Ibrahim  Fasha  was 
forced  to  evacuate  Greece.  At  last,  on 
the  3d  of  February.  1830,  a  protocol  of 
the  allied  powers  declared  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Greece,  which  was  recognized 


by  the  Porte  on  the  25th  April  of  this 
year.  The  crown  was  offered  to  Leopold, 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  when  he  re¬ 
fused  it,  to  Otho,  a  young  prince  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of  the 
Hellenes  at  Nauplia  in  1832.  But  his 
arbitrary  measures,  and  the  preponder¬ 
ance  which  he  gave  to  Germans  in  the 
government,  made  him  unpopular,  and 
although  after  a  rebellion  in  1843  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  drawn  up,  he  was  compelled 
by  another  rebellion  in  1862  to  abdicate. 
A  provisional  government  was  then  set 
up  at  Athens,  and  the  National  Assembly 
offered  the  vacant  throne  in  succession 
to  Prince 'Alfred  of  England  and  Prince 
William  George  of  Denmark.  The  latter 
accepted  it,  and  on  March  30,  1863,  was 
proclaimed  as  King  George  I.  In  1864 
the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  an  independent  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Britain,  were  annexed  to 
Greece. 

From  the  first  Greece  sought  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  its  frontier  north¬ 
wards,  so  as  to  include  the  large  Greek 
population  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In 
January,  1878,  after  the  fall  of  Plevna, 
Greek  troops  were  moved  into  Thessaly 
and  Epirus,  but  were  withdrawn  on  the 
remonstrance  of  Britain.  The  promises 
held  out  to  Greece  by  the  Berlin  congress 
were  in  danger  of  being  withdrawn,  but 
the  persistence  of  Greece  led  in  1881  to 
the  cession  to  her  of  Thessaly  and  part 
of  Epirus,  or  about  one-third  less  than 
the  territory  promised  at  Berlin.  The 
situation,  however,  always  remained 
somewhat  strained.  The  union  of  East¬ 
ern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria,  in  1885, 
gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  a  rectification 
of  frontiers,  and  war  with  Turkey  was 
only  prevented  by  the  great  powers,  which 
enforced  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  army 
to  a  peace  footing  by  blockading  the 
Greek  ports.  The  same  occurred  in 
1896,  when  war  was  declared  against 
Turkey  on  the  people  of  Crete  demanding 
their  right  to  become  a  portion  of  Gre¬ 
cian  territory.  The  result  was  disas¬ 
trous  to  their  aspirations,  Turkey  pour¬ 
ing  troops  into  Thessaly  and  utterly 
defeating  the  Greek  troops.  The  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  Greek  generals  was  no¬ 
torious  in  the  nation,  Prince  George  of 
Greece  being  held  as  mainly  responsible. 
Since  that  date  no  events  of  importance 
have  taken  place,  except  the  recent  efforts 
of  Greece  to  obtain  possession  of  Crete, 
which  has  a  large  Greek  population.  This 
movement  has  been  hindered  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe. 

Religion  of  Ancient  Greece. — The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  polv- 
theism,  there  being  a  great  number  of 
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divinities,  many  of  whom  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  personifications  of  natural 
powers,  or  of  phenomena  of  the  external 
world,  personified  sentiments,  etc.  Thus 
there  were  gods  corresponding  to  Earth 
and  Heaven,  the  Ocean,  Night,  etc.  The 
Romans,  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  literature  and  religion  of  the 
Greeks,  identified  the  Greek  deities  with 
those  of  their  own  pantheon.  In  this  way 
the  Greek  and  Roman  deities  came  to  be 
confounded  together,  and  the  names  of 
the  latter  even  came  to  supersede  those 
of  the  former.  The  supreme  ruler  among 
the  gods  was  Zeus  (Roman  Jupiter  or 
Juppiter),  the  son  of  Kronos  (Roman 
Saturn),  wTho  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
Titans  and  Giants  ruled  in  Olympus, 
while  his  brother  Pluto  reigned  over  the 
lower  world  (Hades,  Tartarus),  and 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  ruled  in  the  sea. 
Like  reverence  was  paid  to  Hera  (Juno), 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus,  and  the 
queen  of  Heaven ;  to  the  virgin  Pallas 
Athene  (Minerva)  ;  to  the  two  children 
of  Leto  (Latona),  namely,  Apollo,  the 
leader  of  the  Muses,  and  his  sister  the 
huntress  Artemis  (Diana),  the  goddess 
of  the  moon ;  to  tlje  beautiful  daughter  of 
Zeus,  Aphrodite  (Venus),  the  goddess  of 
love;  to  Ares  (Mars),  the  god  of  war, 
Hermes  (Mercury),  the  herald  of  the 
gods,  and  others  besides.  In  addition 
to  these  there  was  an  innumerable  host 
of  inferior  deities  (Nymphs,  Nereids, 
Tritons,  Sirens,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads, 
etc.)  who  presided  over  woods  and 
mountains,  fields  and  meadows,  rivers 
and  lakes,  the  seasons,  etc.  There  was 
also  a  race  of  heroes  or  demigods  (such 
as  Heracles  or  Hercules,  Perseus,  etc.) 
tracing  their  origin  from  Zeus,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  connecting  link  between  gods  and 
men,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Satyrs 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the 
race  of  men  and  the  lower  animals.  The 
true  teachers  of  the  Greek  religion  were 
the  poets  and  other  writers,  and  it  is 
to  the  hymns,  epics,  dramas,  and  histories 
of  the  Greeks  that  we  must  turn  in  order 
to  learn  how  they  regarded  the  gods. 
No  degree  of  consistency  is  to  be  found 
in  them,  however,  the  personality  and 
local  origin  of  the  writers  largely  mould¬ 
ing  their  views.  A  belief  in  the  justice 
of  the  gods  as  manifested  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  all  offences  against,  them  was 
cardinal.  The  man  himself  might  escape, 
but  his  children  would  suffer,  or  he  might 
be  punished  in  a  future  state — the  latter 
view  being  less  commonly  held  than  the 
former  of  an  entailed  curse.  The  gods 
are  also  represented  by  the  Greeks  as 
holy  and  truthful,  although  they,  are  in 
innumerable  other  passages  described  as 


themselves  guilty  of  the  grossest  vices, 
and  likewise  as  prompting  men  to  sin, 
and  deceiving  them  to  their  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  their  general  attitude  towards 
men  the  gods  appear  as  inspired  by  a 
feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy.  Hence  they 
had  constantly  to  be  appeased,  and  their 
favor  won  by  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
Certain  classes  were,  however,  under  the 
peculiar  protection  and  favor  of  the  gods, 
especially  strangers  and  suppliants.  The 
Greeks  believed  that  the  gods  communi¬ 
cated  their  will  to  men  in  various  ways, 
but  above  all,  by  means  of  oracles,  the 
chief  of  which  were  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona. 
Dreams  ranked  next  in  importance  to 
oracles,  and  divination  by  birds,  remark¬ 
able  natural  phenomena,  sneezing,  etc., 
was  practised.  The  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  at  all  times  some  belief  in  a 
future  existence,  but  in  the  earliest  times 
this  belief  was  far  from  being  clearly 
defined. 

Greece ,  Language  of. — The  Greek 
language  belongs  to  the  Indo-European 
group,  and  is  thus  a  sister  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic 
tongues.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish 
three  leading  dialects  according  to  the 
three  leading  branches  of  the  Greeks, 
the  iEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
mixed  Attic  dialect ;  besides  these  there 
are  several  secondary  dialects.  Akin  to 
the  Ionic  is  the  so-called  Epic  dialect, 
that  in  which  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  written,  and  which  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  other  Epic  writers. 
The  Doric  was  hard  and  harsh  ;  the  Ionic 
was  the  softest.  The  iEolic  was  spoken 
on  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(except  in  Megara,  Attica,  and  Doris), 
in  the  JEolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  some  of  the  northern  islands  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea.  The  Doric  was  spoken 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  Doris,  in  the 
Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Lower 
Italy  (Tarentum),  of  Sicily  (Syracuse, 
Agrigentum)  ;  the  Ionic  in  the  Ionian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago ;  and  the  Attic  in  At¬ 
tica.  In  each  of  these  dialects  there  are 
celebrated  authors.  The  Ionian  dialect 
is  found  pure  in  Herodotus  and  Hippo¬ 
crates.  The  Doric  is  used  in  the  poems 
of  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mos- 
chus.  In  JEolic  we  have  fragments  of 
Alcapus  and  Sappho.  After  Athens  had 
obtained  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  and 
rendered  itself  the  center  of  all  literary 
cultivation,  the  masterpieces  of  JEschy- 
lns,  Sophocles,  Euripides.  Aristophanes, 
Thucydides.  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  etc.,  made  the 
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Attic  the  common  dialect  of  literature. 
Grammarians  afterwards  distinguished 
the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in  those 
masters,  from  the  Attic  of  common  life, 
calling  the  latter  the  common  Greek  or 
Hellenic  dialect.  In  this  latter  dialect 
wrote  Theophrastus,  Apollodorus,  Poly¬ 
bius,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Many  later 
writers,  however,  wrote  genuine  Attic,  as 
Lucian,  iElian,  and  Arrian.  Except  the 
dramatists,  the  poets  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  Attic ;  the  drama¬ 
tists  themselves  assumed  the  Doric,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  their  choruses,  and  the 
other  poets  retained  the  Homeric  style, 
which  was  a  congeries  of  forms  occurring 
as  peculiarities  in  the  various  dialects. 

At  what  time  this  language  first  began 
to  be  expressed  in  writing  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  doubt.  According  to  the 
usual  account  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  in¬ 
troduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece ;  and 
it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  most  of 
the  Greek  letters  are  derived  from  the 
Phoenician  ones.  The  Greek  alphabet  pos¬ 
sesses  the  following  twenty-four  letters : 

A,  ct  (alpha),  a;  B,  /? 
(beta),  b;  T,  7  (gamma),  g;  A,  5  (delta),  d; 
ELr  (epsilon),  2;  Z,  f  (zeta),  z;  B (,  ij  (eta),  S ; 
e,  0,>(theta),  th;  I,  t  (iota),  t:  K,  *  (kxppa), 
k ;  A,  \  (lambda),  l;  M;  p.  (mu),  m;  N,  t 
(nu),  n;  3  £  (xi),  x;  0,  o  (otnicron,  ie.  small 
Q}>  '  U,  ir  (pi))<k  p;  P,  p  (rho),  r;  S,  <r,  * 

(sigma),  s;  T,  r  (tan),  t;  T,  v  (npsilon),  u, 
commonly  transliterated  by  y;  4>,  <f>  (phi), 
ph ;  *X,  x  (chi),  ch  guttural  (as  in  Scotch 
loch)]  'P,  (psi),  ps;  0,  o)  (omega,  or  great 
o),  6.  ,The  alphabet  originally  introduced 
into  Greece  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  but 
sixteen  letters.:  ©E^XZHSPQ  being 
ol  later  introduction. 

Modern  Greek,  as  spoken  by  the  un¬ 
educated  classes,  is  called  Romaic,  from 
the  fact  that  those  who  speak  it  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  before  the  descent  of 
the  Turks  upon  Europe  as  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  called 
themselves  Romaioi,  or  Romans.  The 
Greek  of  the  educated  classes,  that  used 
in  the  newspapers  and  other  literature 
of  the  present  day,  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
of  antiquity,  which  renders  it  easy  for 
any  one  who  has  a  satisfactory  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ancient  Greek  to  read  the 
modern  literary  Greek.  Besides  the  for¬ 
eign  words  introduced  into  modern  Greek, 
many  words  have  changed  their  original 
signification.  The  grammar  has  also  un¬ 
dergone  considerable  modification.  For 
example,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced 
to  two  by  the  suppression  of  the  dual ; 
and  the  cases  to  four  by  the  disappear¬ 


ance  of  the  dative,  which  is  now  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  preposition  with  the  accusa¬ 
tive.  The  first  cardinal  numeral  is  now 
used  as  an  indefinite  article.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  comparison  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  use  of  pleon  (more).  The 
past  and  future  tenses  are  formed  by 
the  aid  of  the  verbs  echo  (I  have),  and 
thelo  (I  will).  The  infinitive  mood  has 
its  place  supplied  by  a  periphrasis  with 
the  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  and  tne 
middle  voice  has  disappeared.  The  an¬ 
cient  orthography  is  still  preserved,  but 
the  vowels  rj,  1,  and  v,  and  the  diph¬ 
thongs  si,  61,  vi,  are  all  pronounced  like  ee 
in  English  seen;  ft  is  now  pronounced 
as  v,  and  the  sound  of  6  is  expressed  by 
/j,7r ;  A  is  pronounced  like  th  in  thus,  and 
6  like  th  in  think. 

Greece ,  Literature  of. — The  commence¬ 
ment  of  extant  Greek  literature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  two  epic  poems  attributed 
to  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
which  it  is  commonly  believed  took  shape 
on  the  Ionian  coast  or  its  islands  some¬ 
where  between  950  and  850  B.c.,  and 
came  thence  to  Greece  proper  (but  see 
Homer).  The  former  deals  directly  with 
the  Trojan  war,  the  latter  describes  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  in  returning  from 
it.  Another  poem,  of  a  humorous  charac¬ 
ter,  the  B  atrachomyomachia,  or  *  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,’  one  of  the  first 
and  best  of  parodies,  was  also  ascribed 
to  Homer,  but  on  altogether  insufficient 
grounds,  being  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  In  European  Greece  there  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia,  the  poet 
Hesiod,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  another 
epic  school.  Of  the  sixteen  works  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  there  have  come  down 
to  us  the  Theogony  or  Origin  of  the  Gods, 
the  Shield  of  Heracles  (a  fragment  of 
a  larger  poem  of  later  authorship),  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  Works  and 
Days,  a  didactic  work  on  agriculture. 
The  works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  consti¬ 
tuted  in  a  certain  degree  the  foundation 
of  youthful  education  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  schools  begin 
to  meet  in  the  Homeric  hymns  composed 
by  different  hands  between  750  and  500 
B.c.  Next  came  the  period  of  Elegiac 
and  Iambic  poetry  (700-480),  both 
Ionian,  in  which  the  poet’s  own  feelings 
and  personality  became  distinctly  mani¬ 
fested,  the  chief  names  being  those  of 
Callinus  of  Ephesus  (flourished  about 
690  b.c.)  ,  Tyrtaeus,  originally  of  Attica 
(675),  Archilochus  of  Paros  (670), 
Simonides  of  Amorgos  (660),  Mimner- 
mus  of  Smyrna  (620),  Solon  of  Athens 
(594),  Theognis  of  Megara  (540),  Pho- 
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cylides  of  Miletus  (540),  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  (510),  Hipponax  of  Ephesus 
(540),  Simonides  of  Ceos  (480).  Greek 
lyric  poetry  was  inseparably  linked  with 
music,  the  lyric  period  proper  lasting 
from  about  670  to  440  b.c.  Two  prin¬ 
cipal  schools  may  be  distinguished,  the 
^Eolian  and  the  Dorian.  To  the  former 
belong  Alcaeus  (611-580),  Sappho  (610), 
and  Anacreon  (530),  though  the  works 
which  now  bear  Anacreon’s  name  are 
spurious.  To  the  Dorian  school  belong 
Aleman  of  Sparta  (660  B.c.),  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  Stesichorus  (Tisias)  of  Hi- 
mera  (620),  who  added  to  these  the 
epode,  Arion  (600),  who  gave  shape  to 
the  dithyramb,  and  Ibycus  of  Rhegium 
(540).  Simonides  of  Ceos  (480)  was 
even  more  famous  as  lyric  poet  than  as 
elegist,  his  lyrics  marking  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  school  of  national  lyric  poetry. 
His  nephew,  Bacchylides,  was  also  fa¬ 
mous,  but  the  chief  was  undoubtedly 
Pindar  (522-443).  About  this  time  be¬ 
gan  a  new  literary  development,  that  of 
the  drama,  the  earliest  names  in  which 
are  Thespis  (536)  and  Phrynichus  (512- 
476).  The  performance  at  first,  however, 
was  merely  a  sort  of  oratorio  or  choral 
entertainment,  until  iEschylus  (525-456) 
introduced  a  second  actor,  and  subordin¬ 
ated  choral  song  to  dialogue.  A  third 
and  even  a  fourth  actor  was  added  by 
Sophocles  (495-405  B.C.),  who  supple¬ 
mented  the  heroic  tragedy  of  iEschylus 
with  the  tragedy  of  human  character  and 
the  fundamental  passions.  Euripides 
(480-406)  brought  new  qualities  of  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  homeliness,  and  pathos  with  a 
less  rigid  artistic  method,  and  formed  a 
fitting  third  in  the  great  tragic  triad. 
With  this  rapid  growth  of  tragedy  there 
was  a  corresponding  development  of  com¬ 
edy  which  assumed  an  artistic  form  about 
470  b.c.  The  names  of  Cratinus  (448) 
and  Eupolis  (430)  are  overshadowed  by 
that  of  Aristophanes  (448-385),  who  for 
nearly  forty  years  was  the  burlesque  com¬ 
mentator  upon  the  life  of  the  period. 
Aristophanes  may  be  regarded  as  closing 
the  period  of  the  old  comedy ;  the  middle 
comedy  of  from  390  to  320  (Antiphanes, 
Alexis,  and  others)  was  transitional  from 
the  great  political  comedy  to  the  new 
comedy  of  manners,  which  was  vigorous 
from  320  to  250  in  the  hands  of  Menan¬ 
der,  Philemon,  and  Dlphilus. 

In  the  meantime  a  prose  literature  had 
arisen,  commencing  with  the  group  .  of 
early  Ionian  writers  (550-450),  of  which 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  Anaximenes,  and 
Anaximander,  philosophers,  and  the  logog- 
rapher  or  compiler  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
were  chief.  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene 


(450)  was  one  of  the  earliest  critical 
historians,  but  Herodotus  (484-428)  was 
the  first  writer  of  great  historic  rank, 
as  he  was  also  the  first  great  prose 
stylist.  Thucydides  ( 471-400  V)  was  the 
founder  of  philosophic  history,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon  (431-354),  who  has  left  excellent 
historic  narratives,  was  also  the  earliest 
Greek  essayist.  The  oldest  piece  of  Attic 
prose  is  the  essay  on  Athenian  polity 
wrongly  assigned  to  Xenophon.  Other 
writers  in  history  were  Ctesias  (415- 
398),  Philistus  (363),  Theopompus 
(352),  and  Ephorus  (340).  From  360 
onwards  Attic  history  and  archaeology 
were  preserved  in  works  by  various  writ¬ 
ers,  of  whom  Philochorus  (306-260)  was 
chief.  The  study  which  oratory  and 
rhetoric  received  in  Athens  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  shaping  Attic  prose, 
the  chief  orators  being  Antiphon  (480- 
411),  Andocides  (415-390),  Lysias  (403- 
381),  Isocrates  (436-338),  Isaeus  (390- 
353),  and  above  all,  Demosthenes  (384- 
322)  with  his  contemporaries,  iEschines, 
Lycurgus,  and  others,  and  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum  (318)  who  ushered  in  the 
decline  of  oratory.  Philosophy  shared 
the  development  of  history  and  oratory, 
reaching  a  rare  elevation  in  Plato  (429- 
347),  a  rare  comprehensiveness  in  Aris¬ 
totle  (384-322),  the  founders  of  the 
academic  and  peripatetic  schools.  Minor 
Socratic  schools  were  the  Cyrenaic, 
founded  by  Aristippus  (370),  the  Me- 
garic,  founded  by  Euclid  (399),  and  the 
Cynic,  founded  by  Antisthenes.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  the  rival 
schools  of  Epicurus  (342-270)  and  of 
Zeno  (344-260)  became  prominent. 

From  about  the  year  300  b.c.  the 
literary  decadence  may  be  held  to  date ; 
the  period  300  to  146  being  known  as  the 
Alexandrian.  It  comprises  the  learned 
poetry  of  Callimachus  (who  flourished  at 
Alexandria  (250  b.c.)  and  of  Lycophron 
(260),  the  epic  of  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(194),  the  didactic  poetry  of  Aratus 
(270),  and  Nicander  (150),  the  pastoral 
poetry  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus, 
the  satirical  Silloi  of  Timon  (280), 
the  philology  and  criticism  of  Zeno- 
dotus  (280),  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
(200),  Aristarchus  (156),  and  Apol- 
lodorus  (140),  the  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  scientific  works 
of  Eucleides  (300),  Archimedes  and  Era¬ 
tosthenes  (240).  From  146  b.c.  dates 
the  Graeco-Roman  period  in  Greek  lit¬ 
erature,  to  which  belong  the  historians 
Polybius  (145  b.c.).  Diodorus  Siculus 
(40  B.c. ) ,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(25  B.c. ) ,  Josephus,  Arrian  (100  a.d.), 
Appian  (140  a.d.),  and  Herodian  (240 
a.d.) ,  the  biographies  of  Plutarch  (90 
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a.d).,  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  of 
Flavius  Philostratus  (235  A.D.),  the 
eographies  of  Strabo  (18  A.D.),  and  of 
’ausanias  (160  A.D.),  the  astronomy  and 
geography  of  Ptolemy,  the  informatory 
works  of  Athenaeus  (190),  iElian  (220), 
and  Stobaeus  (480),  the  rhetorical  and 
belles-lettristic  works  of  Hermogenes 
(170),  Apthonius  and  Cassius  Longinus 
(260),  the  medical  works  of  Galen  (160), 
the  satirical  works  of  Lucian  (160)  and 
of  Julian  (331-363),  the  development  of 
the  Greek  romance,  best  represented  in 
Heliodorus  (390),  Achilles  Tatius,  and 
Chariton,  etc.  During  this  period  phil¬ 
osophy  is  in  the  main  divided  between 
Stoicism  and  Neoplatonism,  the  former 
represented  by  Epictetus  (90  a.d.)  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  (170),  the  latter  by 
Plotinus  (240),  Porphyry,  and  Iam- 
blichus.  The  school  of  Athens  had  for 
chief  exponent  the  eclectic  Proclus  (450). 
In  verse  the  best  names  were  the  fabulist 
Babrius  (40),  Oppian  (180),  Nonnus, 
Quintus  Smyrnseus  (400-450),  and  Mu- 
sseus  (500).  The  special  feature  of  the 
later  Graeco-Roman  period  was  the  rise 
of  a  Christian  Greek  literature  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  patristic  epistles,  homilies, 
etc.,  and  ecclesiastical  histories,  such  as 
those  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen. 
Among  the  chief  writers  were  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  and  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  etc. 
After  529  and  until  1453  came  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  period,  of  which  the  most  important 
section  was  from  about  850  to  1200.  It 
was  characterized  by  such  writers  as 
Eustathius,  Photius,  and  Suidas,  mainly 
occupied  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  to 
system  a  large  ill-ordered  and  aimless 
erudition. 

On  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453 
the  cultivated  classes  who  still  retained 
the  pure  Greek  either  perished  or  took  to 
flight,  or  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquerors.  The  popular  Greek,  how¬ 
ever,  survived,  and  despite  its  vulgari¬ 
zation  and  the  modification  of  its 
grammatical  forms  and  syntax,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  Greek  has  been  a  dead 
language  at  any  period  since  Homer.  By 
some  modern  Greek  literature  is  dated 
from  Theodore  Prodromos  (1143-80),  a 
monk  and  writer  of  popular  verse,  but 
the  only  names  of  importance  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  those 
of  Maximus  Margunius  (1530-87),  Ana¬ 
creontic  poet  and  letter  writer,  Leo 
Allatius  (1586-1669),  Sciote,  scholar  and 
poet,  George  Chortakes  (seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury),  Cretan  poet,  Franciscus  Scuphos, 
Cretan  writer  on  rhetoric  (1681),  Elias 
Meniates  (1669-1714),  a  Cephalonian 


ecclesiastic,  Vincentius  Kornaros,  Cretan 
poet,  author  of  Erotocritos  (1756),  Kos- 
mas,  the  iEtolian  (1714-79),  preacher 
and  founder  of  schools,  Rliegas  Pher- 
raios  (latter  half  of  eighteenth  century), 
patriotic  poet,  Eugenios  Bulgaris  (1710- 
1806),  writer  of  scientific  and  religious 
works,  and  Nicephorus  Theotokes  (1730- 
1800),  writer  on  metaphysics  and 
theology.  At  this  period  the  patriotic 
movement  found  one  outlet  in  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  language  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  literary  impulse.  The 
most  important  figure  was  that  of 
Adamantros  Koraes,  or  Coray,  (1748- 
1833),  who  did  more  than  all  his  pre¬ 
decessors  to  found  a  literature.  Antip¬ 
in  os  Gazes  (1764-1837)  and  Athanasius 
Christopulos  (1772-1847)  were  eminent 
as  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  the 
latter  also  as  a  lyric  poet.  Neophytus 
Bambas  (1770-1855),  miscellaneous  edu¬ 
cational  writer,  Constantine  .JEconomos 
(1780-1857),  theological  writer,  Theocly- 
tus  Pharmakides  (1784-1862),  ecclesias¬ 
tic  and  journalist,  Spiridion  Zampelios, 
literary  antiquary,  and  Trikoupis,  orator 
of  the  struggle  for  independence,  were  also 
prominent.  The  poetry  of  the  people  is 
represented  chiefly  in  the  songs  of  the 
Ivlephts  and  other  songs  dating  from  the 
war  of  independence.  At  this  period 
the  war-songs  of  Rhigas  were  sung  by  the 
whole  nation,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
two  Soutzos,  Panagios  and  Alexander, 
Calvos,  Solomos,  and  others,  earned 
distinction  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry. 
The  Soutzos  were  further  distinguished 
as  satirists,  and  Alexander  ranks  also 
with  the  dramatists  Rhisos  Neroulos  and 
Zampelios.  Among  the  most  gifted  of 
recent  writers  is  Rhisos  Rangabe,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  lyric,  dramatic,  and  epic 
poetry,  also  as  a  novelist  and  a  scholar. 

Greece ,  Art  of. — As  in  literature  so 
in  art  the  Greeks  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  in  architecture 
and  sculpture  furnished  models  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  no  other  race  has 
the  artistic  spirit  been  so  generally  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  people,  expressing 
itself  in  the  minor  arts  of  life,  in  the 
practical  application  of  ornament  in  the 
forms  of  domestic  furniture,  pottery, 
metal  work,  mosaics,  and  the  like,  not 
less  perfectly  than  in  the  master-works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture. 

The  earliest  architectural  remains  in 
Greece  are  pre-Hellenic  in  origin  and 
Asiatic  in  character,  Greek  architecture 
proper  dating  from  about  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.  c.  The  earliest 
known  example — the  Doric  temple  at 
Corinth — belongs  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  and  points  to 
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au  Egyptian  origin,  the  style  being  re-  sixth  century  b.  c.  Most  of  the  famous 
motely  derived  from  the  so-called  ‘  proto-  temples  in  Greece  were,  however,  perip- 
Doric  *  temple  of  Beni  Hassan  in  Lower  teral.  Three  orders  are  distinguished 
Egypt.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  in  Greek  architecture  according  to  the 
art  it  is  the  public  buildings,  more  par-  treatment  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  entab¬ 
lature — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
(which  see).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  important  exam¬ 
ples  in  Greece,  besides  that  already  men¬ 
tioned,  being  the  temple  at  iEgina 
(middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.),  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  the 
Parthenon,  constructed  about  448  B.c. 
by  the  architects  Ictinus  and  Callicrates, 
and  adorned  with  unsurpassed  sculpture 
by  Phidias  and  his  pupils.  Next  to  these 
came  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassse,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Sunium,  the  great 
temple  at  Rhamnus,  and  those  at  Selinus 
in  Sicily  (middle  of  seventh  century), 
Agrigentum,  Segesta,  and  Psestum.  The 
Temple  of  Zeua  at  Olympia — Doric  order.  oldest  Ionic  temple  in  Greece  was  prob¬ 

ably  the  temple  of  Ilissus  (about  488 
ticularly  the  temples,  in  which  the  genius  b.  c.),  but  the  oldest  of  which  remains 
of  the  Greeks  displayed  itself.  The  are  still  visible  is  that  dedicated  to  Juno 
private  houses  remained  simple  and  even  at  Samos,  and  there  are  remains  of  a  fine 
rude  in  appearance,  rarely  rising  above  temple  of  this  order  at  Teos.  The  most 
a  single  story,  and  having  no  external  perfect  example,  however,  is  the  Erech- 
decoration.  The  temples  were  for  the  theum  at  Athens.  The  Corinthian  order, 
most  part  rectangular,  though  the  circu-  though  Grecian  in  its  origin,  is  repre- 
lar  form  sometimes  occurs  in  the  later  sented  amongst  the  Greek  temples  by  a 
periods  of  Greek  art.  In  the  simplest  single  example  only,  that  of  the  Zeus 
form  of  the  rectangular  temple  ( the  Olympius  at  Athens ;  and  even  this 
apteral)  there  were  no  columns  ;  but,  temple  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The 
by  an  easy  development  from  this,  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at 
side  walls  were  carried  out  beyond  those  Athens  also  belongs  to  this  order.  The 
constituting  the  ends  of  the  building,  so  beauty  of  the  Greek  buildings  was 
as  to  form  a  porch.  The  extended  walls  heightened  in  respect  of  form  by  a  de¬ 
terminated  in  pilasters  ( antce )  between  viation  from  ordinary  rectilinear  con- 
which,  in  the  front  line  of 
the  porch,  two  columns  were 
placed.  As  a  further  devel¬ 
opment,  four  additional  col¬ 
umns  were  placed  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  line  connecting 
the  antce ,  sometimes  in  front 
only  (prostyle),  sometimes 
at  both  ends  (amphipro- 
style).  More  complex  forms 
were  known  as  peripteral , 
where  the  columns  were  car¬ 
ried  completely  round  the 
building ;  as  dipteral,  where 
a  double  range  of  columns 
surrounded  it;  and  as 
pseudo-dipteral ,  where  a  dou¬ 
ble  range  of  columns  was 
placed  in  front  and  rear,  but 
only  a  single  range  at  the  sides.  The  dip-  struction,  m  the  systematic  substitution 
teral  and  pseudo-dipteral  styles  were  sel-  of  delicately-curved  lines  for  straight 
dom  employed,  the  chief  example  of  the  lines  in  the  columns  and  steps  of  their 
dipteral  having  been  the  temple  of  Diana  temples,  and  wherever  the  illusion  at- 
at  Ephesus,  built  by  Ctesiphon  in  the  tending  the  sight  of  straight  lines  in 
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perspective  was  likely  to  prove  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness.  Color  and  gilding 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
total  effect,  the  old  tufa  temples  being 
colored  throughout,  and  even  in  the 
marble  temples,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  marble  columns  were  ever  colored, 
the  mouldings  of  cornices  and  ceilings, 
the  capitals  of  the  antse,  the  mouldings 
of  the  pediment  and  the  triglyphs  were 
all  decorated  with  color.  The  colonnades 
and  porticoes,  which  were  usually  built 
round  market-places  and  along  quays  in 
seaport  towns,  were  similar  in  style  to 
the  temples.  See  also  Architecture. 

Greek  sculpture  has  been  divided  into 
five  principal  periods,  namely :  1.  The 

Daedalian  or  Early  (-580  b.c.).  2.  The 

iEginetan  or  Archaic  (580-480  B.C.).  3. 

The  Phidian  or  Grand  (480-400  B.C.). 
4.  The  Praxitelean  or  Beautiful  (400- 
250  b.c.  ) .  5.  The  Decline  (250  b.c. 

onwards).  The  age  of  Daedalus  marks  an 
advance  from  an  earlier  primitive  sculp¬ 
ture  in  which  blocks  of  wood  and  stone 
were  rudely  fashioned  into  the  semblance 
of  life,  the  imperfections  of  the  art  being 
concealed  by  real  hair  and  adventitious 
draperies.  During  the  Daedalian  period 
the  treatment  was  highly  conventional¬ 
ized,  a  single  type  serving  for  a  variety 
of  divinities  and  heroes,  the  hair  being 
often  entirely  curled  and  gathered  into 
a  club  behind,  and  the  dresses  of  the 
female  divinities  being  divided  into  a  few 
perpendicular  folds.  Many  of  these 
characteristics  survived  in  the  iEginetan 
period,  but  a  higher  knowledge  of  anat¬ 
omy  and  greater  freedom  and  boldness 
of  treatment  are  apparent.  The  sculp¬ 
tures  of  the  Theseum  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  iEginetan  school  and 
that  of  Phidias.  To  Phidias,  besides  his 
statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus,  were  due 
the  designs  for  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  actual  work  of  these, 
however,  being  probably  done  by  his 
pupils  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  and  other 
artists  of  his  time.  To  this  age  belonged 
the  sculptor  and  architect  Polycletus 
(about  452-412  b.c.),  whose  statue  of 
a  youth  holding  a  spear  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Canon,  as  being  a  standard 
of  form.  About  the  same  time  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  sculptor  Myron  flourished,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Discobolus  being  a  reproduction  in 
marble  of  one  of  bis  bronzes.  The  Praxi¬ 
telean  period  is  characterized  by  greater 
grace  and  elegance  in  choice  of  subject 
and  treatment,  together  with  more  of  the 
sensual  element  making  for  ultimate  de¬ 
cline.  Praxiteles  excelled  in  female  fig¬ 
ures,  his  Aphrodite  at  Cnidus  in  Caria 
being  his  most  famous  work.  His  rival, 
Scopas  of  Paros,  was  employed  on  the 


bas-reliefs  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  and  was  the  sculptor  of  the 
famous  group  representing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Niobe.  In  Lysip¬ 
pus  of  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Praxitelean  school  found 
its  last  great  figure  prior  to  the  decline 
of  the  art. 

Painting  in  Greece  is  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Sicyon,  and  to  have 
existed  as  mere  outline  and  monochrome 
until  Cimon  of  Cleonae  introduced  variety 
in  coloring,  foreshortening,  and  a  less 
rigid  art.  The  Greek  artists  worked  in 
wax  or  resin  or  in  water-color,  brought 
to  the  required  consistency  by  mixing 
with  gum,  glue  or  white  of  egg ;  and 
they  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster, 
stone,  parchment,  and  canvas.  Until  a 
late  period,  however,  they  rarely  painted 
upon  walls,  usually  painting  upon  panels 
or  tablets  to  be  encased  in  walls.  The 
earlier  masters  appear  to  have  used  only 
four  colors — red,  yellow,  white,  and  black, 
but  by  the  time  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes 
many  other  pigments  were  in  use.  The 
earliest  painters  of  renown  were  Micon 
of  Athens  (about  460  b.c.),  and  Poly- 
gnotus  of  Thasos  and  of  Athens  (about 
463-430  B.c.)  ;  but  a  higher  degree  of 
illusion  and  realism  appears  to  have 
been  reached  under  Zeuxis  and  his  rival 
Parrhasius,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.  A  greater  name  than  any 
of  these  is  that  of  Apelles,  the  friend  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  contemporaneously 
with  whom  flourished  Protogenes  of 
Caria,  painter  and  statuary,  and  Nicias 
of  Athens,  a  distinguished  encaustic 
painter.  Of  the  work  of  these  artists 
only  a  general  conception  can  be  formed 
from  the  mosaics  and  frescoes  of  Pom¬ 
peii. 

(rTPPk  fThnrrTl  or  Holy  Oriental 
UreeK  OHUICIl,  Orthodox  Apostolic 

Church,  that  section  of  the  Christian 
church  dominant  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  especially  in  Turkey, 
Greece,  Russia,  and  some  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
numerous  churches  were  founded  by  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  in  Greek¬ 
speaking  countries ;  in  Greece  itself,  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  These  were  sub¬ 
sequently  called  Greek,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  churches  in  which  the  Latin 
tongue  prevailed.  The  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  by  Constantine  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  subsequent  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  diversities 
of  language,  modes  of  thinking,  and  cus¬ 
toms  to  manifest  themselves,  and  added 
political  causes  to  the  grounds  of  separa- 
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tion.  During  the  earliest  period  the  chief 
seats  of  influence  in  the  Eastern  Church 
were  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  seat  of  that  mystical  philosophy, 
by  which  the  oriental  church  was  dis¬ 
tinguished.  In  341,  soon  after  the  synod 
of  Antioch,  the  rivalry  between  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople  began  to  assume  im¬ 
portance,  and  before  400  differences  of 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appeared. 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  accorded 
to  the  eastern  bishop  the  same  honors 
and  privileges  in  his  own  diocese  as 
those  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in 
484  each  bishop  excommunicated  the 
other.  The  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patri¬ 
arch  was  assumed  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  in  588,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  phrase  ‘  Filioque  ’  ( ‘  and  the 
Son’)  was  added  by  the  Latins  to  the 
Nicene  creed  (which  now  reads  *  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  father  and  the  son’),  an 
addition  to  which  the  Greek  Church  was 
opposed.  In  648  Pope  Theodore  deposed 
Patriarch  Paul  II ;  but  a  reconciliation 
of  the  churches  was  effected  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Rome  (680).  The  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  defined  by  John  Da- 
mascenus  in  730.  The  disruption  was 
hastened  by  the  banishment  of  Ignatius 
by  Michael  the  Drunken  and  the  con¬ 
secration  of  Photius  (858).  The  Pope 
Nicholas  I  and  Photius  excommunicated 
each  other  in  867.  The  schism  was  tem¬ 
porarily  healed  after  the  death  of  Pho¬ 
tius,  but  Michael  Cerularius  reopened  it 
by  charging  the  Latins  with  heterodoxy. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  Leo  IX  in 
1054,  and  in  turn  excommunicated  the 
pope  in  the  same  year,  since  which  the 
Greeks  have  been  severed  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  communion,  though  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  was  not  separated  until  the 
twelfth  century.  The  presence  of  the 
Crusaders  in  the  East  aggravated  the 
quarrel ;  Latin  patriarchates  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  and, 
though  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Crusaders  a  Latin  patriarchate 
was  set  up  there  (1204),  the  schism  was 
revived  there  as  soon  as  the  Latin  empire 
fell  (1262).  Reunion  was  proposed  in 
1273  by  Patriarch  Joseph,  and  effected, 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pope  as 
primate,  at  the  council  of  Lyons  (1274). 
The  union,  however,  was  annulled  in 

1282  by  Emperor  Andronicus  II,  and  in 

1283  and  1285  by  synods  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  It  was  again  effected  under  John 
Palseologus  at  Florence  in  1439,  but  was 
repudiated  in  1443  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.  In 
1453,  when  the  patriarch  fled  from  the 
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Turks,  a  schismatic  Gregory  Scholarius 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  In  1575  unsuc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  were  commenced  with 
a  view  to  union  with  the  Lutherans,  and 
in  1723  the  English  bishops  even  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Greek  and  Anglican 
churches  should  unite,  a  proposal  revived 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Moscow  in  1866. 
The  claims  of  the  czar  in  1853  to  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Turkey 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Crimean 
war. 

The  Greek  Church  is  the  only  church 
which  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only ;  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  deriving  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Like  the  Roman  Church,  it  has  seven 
sacraments — baptism  ;  chrism  ;  the  eu- 
charist,  preceded  by  confession ;  pen¬ 
ance  ;  ordination ;  marriage ;  and  extreme 
unction.  But  it  is  peculiar — 1,  in  believ¬ 
ing  in  baptism  by  immersion,  the  chrism 
(confirmation)  being  united  with  it;  2, 
in  adopting,  as  to  the  eucharist,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  views  of  the  host ;  but  in  ordering 
the  bread  to  be  leavened,  the  wine  to  be 
mixed  with  water,  and  both  elements  to 
be  distributed  to  every  one,  even  to  chil¬ 
dren,  the  communicant  receiving  the  bread 
broken  in  a  spoon  filled  with  the  conse¬ 
crated  wine ;  3,  the  clergy  are  permitted 
to  marry,  but  only  once  and  to  a  virgin ; 
widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  their  livings,  but  go  into  a  cloister, 
where  they  are  called  liieromonachi. 
Rarely  is  a  widowed  bishop  allowed  to 
preserve  his  diocese.  The  Greek  Church 
grants  divorces,  but  does  not  allow  the 
laity  a  fourth  marriage.  It  differs  from 
the  Roman  Church  in  anointing  with  the 
holy  oil,  not  only  the  dying  but  the  sick, 
for  the  restoration  of  health,  forgiveness, 
and  sanctification.  It  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  works  of  supererogation,  in¬ 
dulgences,  and  dispensations,  but  admits 
prayers  for  the  dead,  whose  condition  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  considered  undetermined  until 
the  final  judgment.  It  recognizes  no  visi¬ 
ble  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  but  the  spir¬ 
itual  authority  of  patriarch  is  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  pope.  It  allows  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  image  of 
holy  persons  or  subjects ;  but  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Christ,  of  Mary,  and  the 
saints,  must  be  merely  painted,  and  at 
most  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  In  the 
Russian  churches,  however,  works  of 
sculpture  are  found  on  the  altars.  In 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Virgin,  the  Greeks  are  as 
zealous  as  the  Romans.  They  also  hold 
relics,  graves,  and  crosses  sacred ;  and 
crossing  in  the  name  of  Jesus  they  con- 
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sider  as  having  a  wonderful  and  blessed 
influence.  Among  the  means  of  penance, 
fasts  are  particularly  numerous  with 
them.  They  fast  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  every  week,  and  besides  observe  four  Greelev  a  city’  capital  of  Weld 
great  annual  fasts,  namely,  forty  days  be-  *  9  County,  Colorado,  on  the 

fore  Easter ;  from  Whitsuntide  to  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River,  52  miles  n.  n.  e. 
days  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the  fast  of  of  Denver.  It  has  flour  and  lumber  mills, 
the  virgin  Mary,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  rich  coal  mines, 
of  August ;  and  the  apostle  Philip’s  fast,  Pop.  8179. 

from  the  15th  to  the  26th  of  November;  Greelev  (gre'le),  Horace,  journalist, 

besides  the  day  of  the  beheading  of  John  J  was  born  at  Amherst,  New 

the  Baptist,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  Hampshire,  in  1811,  the  son  of  a  poor 
cross.  The  calendar  of  the  Greek  Church  farmer,  and  learned  the  art  of  printing 
is  in  the  old  style,  their  new  year’s  day  in  Vermont.  In  1831  he  went  to  New 
falling  on  Jan.  13th.  York,  where,  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 

The  services  of  the  Greek  Church  con-  tempt  to  start  the  Morning  Post,  the  first 
sist  almost  entirely  in  outward  forms,  penny  paper,  he  commenced  in  1834  to 
Preaching  and  catechizing  constitute  the  issue  the  Weekly  New  Yorker,  which  ran 
least  part  of  it.  Instrumental  music  is  for  seven  years.  The  Log  Cabin,  an- 
excluded  altogether.  The  mass  is  consid-  other  weekly,  established  by  him  in  1840, 
ered  of  the  first  importance.  The  con-  reached  a  circulation  of  80,000,  and  gave 
vents  conform,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  him  a  reputation  which  ensured  the  suc- 
strict  rule  of  St.  Basil.  The  Greek  abbot  cess  of  his  Daily  Tribune,  founded  in 
is  termed  higumenos,  the  abbess  higumene .  1841,  and  edited  by  him  till  his  death* 
The  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent  which  has  In  his  conduct  of  it  he  won  high  reputa- 
several  others  under  its  inspection  is  tion  as  an  editor  of  marked  ability.  In 
termed  archimandrite,  and  ranks  next  a  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but 
bishop.  The  lower  clergy  in  the  Greek  failed  to  impress  his  constituents  with 
Church  consist  of  readers,  singers,  dea-  the  necessity  of  returning  him  a  second 
cons,  etc.,  and  of  priests  or  popes  and  time.  In  1851  he  visited  Europe,  and  was 
protopopes  or  archpriests,  who  are  the  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  London  World’s 
first  clergy  in  the  cathedrals  and  metro-  Fair.  He  opposed  the  Civil  war,  but  was 
politan  churches.  The  members  of  the  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Union  and  of 
lower  clergy  can  rise  no  higher  than  pro-  President  Lincoln,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
topopes,  for  the  bishops  are  chosen  from  war  advocated  a  general  amnesty  and 
among  the  monks,  and  from  the  bishops  universal  suffrage.  In  1872  he  was  nomi- 
are  selected  the  archbishops,  metropoli-  nated  for  the  presidency  in  opposition  to 
tans,  and  patriarchs.  In  Russia  there  General  Grant,  but  was  defeated.  The 
are  twenty-four  dioceses.  With  which  of  strain  of  electioneering  and  the  death  of 
them  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  shall  be  his  wife  brought  on  an  illness  of  which  he 
united  depends  on  the  will  of  the  emperor,  died  a  few  weeks  later.  Among  his  works 
The  seats  of  the  four  metropolitans  of  are  his  Hints  towards  Reforms  (1850), 
the  Russian  Empire  are  St.  Petersburg,  Glances  at  Europe  (1851),  History  of 
Kiev,  Kasan,  and  Tobolsk.  In  the  Turk-  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension 
ish  dominions  the  dignities  of  Patriarch  (1856),  Tlie  American  Conflict  (1864), 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life  (I860), 
and  Jerusalem  still  subsist.  The  Pa-  Greelv  Adolphus  W.,  explorer, 
triarch  of  Constantinople  still  possesses  J  9  was  born  at  Newburyport, 

the  ancient  authority  of  his  see ;  the  other  Massachusetts,  in  1844.  He  served  in  the 
three  patriarchs  exercise  a  very  limited  Civil  war,  gaining  the  rank  of  captain 
jurisdiction,  and  live  for  the  most  part  and  receiving  severe  wounds.  In  1867  he 
on  the  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Patriarch  entered  the  regular  army  as  lieutenant, 
of  Constantinople.  was  placed  in  the  signal  service  in  1868, 

Greek  iFire  an  inflammable  and  and  in  1881  was  placed  in  command  of 
^  c  9  destructive  compound  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  to  the 

used  in  mediaeval  warfare,  especially  by  Arctic  region.  After  extreme  hardships, 
the  Byzantine  Greeks.  It  was  poured  in  which  some  of  the  expedition  died  of 
from  cauldrons  and  ladles,  vomited  starvation,  he  and  his  command  were 
through  long  copper  tubes,  or  flung  in  rescued  in  1884,  when  the  whole  of  them 
pots,  phials,  and  barrels.  The  art  of  were  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1887  he 
compounding  it  was  concealed  at  Con-  was  made  chief  of  the  signal  service,  with 
stantinople  with  the  greatest  care,  but  it  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  pub- 
appears  that  naphtha,  sulphur,  and  niter  lished  Three  ars  of  Arctic  Service , 
entered  into  its  composition.  American  Weather ,  etc. 
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ftrppn  John  Richard,  historian, 
**  cc  9  born  at  Oxford,  England,  in 
1837 ;  ordained  curate  in  1860,  subse¬ 
quently  vicar  of  St.  Philips,  Stepney,  and 
librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  Lambeth.  For  some  time  he 
wrote  constantly  for  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view ;  but  he  was  comparatively  little 
known  until  the  publication  in  1874  of  his 
Short  History  of  the  English  People , 
which  secured  him  immediate  fame.  It 
was  followed  by  a  larger  edition  of  the 
same  work  entitled  A  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  People  (1877-80),  a  volume  of  Stray 
Studies  from  England  and  Italy,  and 
by  the  Making  of  England  (1882).  In 
his  later  years  his  work  was  carried  on 
in  distressing  conflict  with  lung  disease, 
and  he  died  in  1883.  The  Conquest  of 
England,  his  last  work,  was  published 
posthumously  by  his  wife,  it  having  been 
almost  completed  by  him  prior  to  his 
death. 


rj-vppn  Seth,  fish-culturist,  born  at 

vjiccii,  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
1817 ;  died  in  1888.  He  gained  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  fish  and  their  habits, 
invented  methods  for  their  preservation 
and  propagation,  and  was  in  a  sense  the 
father  of  modern  pisciculture.  Was  made 
superintendent  of  the  fish  commission  of 
New  York  in  1868,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  fish  hatching  and 
culture. 


ftypp-n  Thomas  Hill,  an  English 

vjiccii,  philosophical  writer,  born  in 
1838;  fellow  of  Balliol  College  in  1862, 
and  first  lay  tutor  on  that  foundation  in 
1867.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Whyte’s 
professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  but  his 
work  was  abruptly  closed  by  his  death  in 
1882.  Apart  from  his  Prologomena  to 
Ethics,  published  posthumously  in  1883, 
the  bulk  of  his  work  was  in  the  form  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  'North  British 
and  Contemporary  Reviews.  He  was  one 
of  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  English 
empirical  school. 

frrpp'n'hflpk*!  (gren'bakz),  the  pop- 
UlcciiUciLJxo  ular  name  glven  to  the 

paper  currency  first  issued  by  the  United 
States  government  in  1862  during  the 
Civil  war,  the  name  being  an  allusion  to 
its  color.  It  is  sometimes  used  also  to 
include  United  States  bank-notes.  It 


gave  name  in  1876  to  a  political  party, 
known  as  the  Greenback  Party,  which 
advocated  an  unlimited  issue  of  govern¬ 


ment  paper  currency. 

CtvAA-n  a  city  and  lake  port, 

u-reen  .Day,  capital  of  Brown 

County,  Wisconsin,  at  the  head  of  Green 
Bay,  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox 
River.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
extensive  sawmills,  cooperage  works,  and 


breweries,  and  other  flourishing  indus¬ 
tries.  Pop.  25,236. 

Prrppn-hripr  a  popular  name  in 

VJICCII  UI1CI,  the  United  States  f01. 

a  very  common  thorny  climbing  shrub, 
Smilax  rotundifolia,  having  a  yellowish- 
green  stem  and  thick  leaves,  with  small 
bunches  of  flowers. 

frvppri- rlracrnri  a  North  American 

UICCII  aidgon,  herbaceous  plant, 

the  Ariscema  Dracontium ,  one  of  the  arum 
family,  called  also  wake-robin.  For  an¬ 
other  green-dragon,  see  Dracunculus. 

Green  Mountain  Boys, 

the  Vermont  militia  in  the  American 
Revolution,  when  led  by  Ethan  Allen  to 
the  taking  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  also  given  to  Vermont 
regiments  in  the  Civil  war.  The  name 
was  taken  from  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  in  the  state. 

com- 
He 
t  the 

Chapel  Royal,  and  held  the  chair  of  mu¬ 
sic  at  Cambridge.  His  works  include  a 
Te  Deum,  several  oratorios,  a  masque, 
The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  an  opera, 
Phoebe  (1748),  and  various  glees  and 
catches.  His  collection  of  Forty  Anthems 
is  well  known. 

Greene  Nathaniel,  a  general  of 
’  the  American  revolutionary 
army,  born  at  Potowhommet,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1742.  In  1770  he  was  elected 
to  represent  Coventry  in  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  soon 
after  excommunicated  by  the  Quakers  for 
taking  arms  on  the  prospect  of  war  with 
Britain.  In  1774  he  joined  the  Kentish 
Guards  as  a  private,  and  in  May,  1775, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  and 
commander  of  the  Rhode  Island  contin¬ 
gent  in  the  army  before  Boston.  He 
gained  at  once  the  confidence  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  made  major-general,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  New  Jersey. 
At  Trenton  (1776)  and  Princeton  (1777) 
he  led  a  division,  and  in  the  subsequent 
fighting  he  held  important  commands,  and 
repeatedly  distinguished  himself.  In 
1778  he  was  quartermaster-general,  and 
in  1780  presided  at  the  trial  of  Major 
Andrg.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern 
army.  In  this  command  he  showed  the 
highest  ability,  worsted  Cornwallis  with 
very  inferior  forces,  gaining  advantage 
even  from  his  defeats,  and  succeeded  in 
wresting  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  from 
the  British.  He  is  looked  upon  as  rank¬ 
ing  next  to  Washington  in  military 
ability  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He 
died  in  1786. 


GrPPYlP  Maurice,  an  English 
’  poser,  born  about  1696. 
was  in  turn  organist  at  St.  Paul’s,  a 


Greene 


Greenland 


fi-rppnp  Robert,  a  British  dra- 
vjieene,  matist>  born  about  1560; 

studied  at  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1578,  after  which  he  traveled 
on  the  continent.  He  was  graduated 
M.A.  in  1583,  lived  a  wild  and  profligate 
life,  and  died  in  poverty  in  1592.  His 
works  consist  of  plays,  poems,  tales,  and 
tracts.  His  romances  include  Pandosto 
(1588),  The  History  of  Arbasto  (1G17), 
A  Pair  of  Turtle  Doves  (1606),  and 
Menaphon  (1587).  His  plays  comprise 
The  Honourable  Historic  of  Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay  (1594),  Orlando 
Furioso  (1594),  Alphonsus,  King  of  Ar- 
ragon  (1597),  and  James  IV  (1598).  In 
addition  he  produced  many  miscellaneous 
works.  His  Groat's  Worth  of  Wit 
Bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance 
(1592)  is  remarkable  for  the  allusion  to 
Sliakespere,  *  an  upstart  crow,  beautified 
with  our  feathers.  ’  His  Pandosto  fur¬ 
nished  the  basis  for  Shakespere’s  Win- 
S  T(l/T@ 

Gtpph  TjflrtTl  an  opaque,  dull, 

UI  cell  Jjal  lilj  o  i  i  v  e-g  r  e  e  n,  soft, 

earthy  mass,  generally  met  with  in  cavi¬ 
ties  in  amygdaloidal  rocks.  It  consists  of 
silicate  of  iron  and  aluminum,  with 
potassium  and  sodium  in  water. 

ftrpp-n.phrmv  an  oli\e-green  wood 
ureen  enemy,  obtained  from  the 

South  American  tree  Jacaranda  ovali- 
folia,  nat.  order  Bignoniaceae,  used  for 
round  rulers,  turnery,  marquetry  work, 
etc.,  and  also  much  used  for  dyeing. 

Grppirfield  (gren'feld),  capital  of 

VJieeiUlciu  Franklin  county,  Massa¬ 

chusetts,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  36 
miles  N.  of  Springfield.  It  has  cutlery, 
edge-tools,  silverware,  and .  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  and  is  a  favorite 
summer  resort.  Pop.  10,427. 
n-vppyrfi-npTi  Green-linnet,  or 
ureennncil,  Green  Grosbeak 

( Coccothraustes  chi  oris),  a  bird  of  the 
finch  family,  and  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  of  European  birds.  It  frequents 
hedges,  gardens,  and  small  plantations, 
and  feeds  on  grain,  seeds,  or  insects.  Its 
song  is  not  melodious,  but  it  easily  be¬ 
comes  tame. 

R-rpp-n  fi-flcrp  Saj)>  a  variety 

VJIccll  Udgc  o£  tbe  p]urru  the  retne 

claude  of  the  French,  introduced  intp 
Britain  by  a  person  named  Gage.  It  is 
large,  of  a  green  or  yellowish  color,  and 
has  a  juicy,  greenish  pulp  of  exquisite 
flavor.  It  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States. 

frrpp-nTiPart  (gren'hart ;  Nectan- 
UreennearG  ^ ra  Rodicei),  a  tree  of 

the  nat.  order  Lauraceae,  a  native  of 
Guiana,  called  also  the  bebeeru.  Its  wood 
is  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  ship¬ 


building,  not  being  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  Teredo.  The  bark  contains  the  alka¬ 
loid  bebeerine.  See  Bebeerine. 
flvoonlimicp  a  building  construct- 

ureennoube,  ed  chiefly  o£  glass  for 

the  preservation  of  delicate  plants.  A 
greenhouse  is  sometimes  distinguished 
from  a  hothouse  by  not  requiring  artifi¬ 
cial  heat  during  summer,  and  from  a  con¬ 
servatory  in  having  the  plants  in  pots 
and  not  in  the  ground.  The  lean-to  form, 
in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  a  house 
or  garden  wall  as  a  support,  is  frequently 
used,  but  the  growth  of  plants  in  such 
houses  is  one-sided,  and  the  span  or  arch- 
roofed  structures,  with  glass  on  all  sides, 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  materials  used 
are  chiefly  glass,  wood,  and  iron. 

n-rpp-nlanrl  (gren'land;  Danish  and 
VTieeiilcUIU  German,  Gronland) ,  an 

extensive  island  belonging  to  Denmark, 
situated  on  the  northeast  of  the  continent 
of  N.  America,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  Davis  Straits,  Baffin  Bay, 
and  Smith  Sound.  It  extends  from  59° 
45'  to  about  83°  n.  lat.,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  850,000  square  miles.  Like  the 
northern  parts  of  N.  America  generally, 
Greenland  is  colder  than  the  correspond¬ 
ing  latitudes  on  the  east  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  In  June  and  July  the  sun  is  con¬ 
stantly  above  the  horizon,  the  ice  on  the 
coast  is  broken  up  and  floats  southward, 
and  a  few  small  lakes  are  opened  ;  but  the 
short  summer  is  followed  by  a  long  and 
dreary  winter.  The  interior,  which  is 
lofty  and  has  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
glacier,  is  uninhabitable,  and  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  confined  to  the  coasts,  which 
are  lined  with  numerous  islands,  and 
deeply  penetrated  by  fiords.  The  Danish 
colony  extends  north,  on  the  western 
coast,  to  the  Bay  of  Disco,  in  lat.  69°  N. 
Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  low  shores 
and  valleys,  where  grassy  meadows  some¬ 
times  occur  with  stunted  shrubs  and 
dwarfed  birch,  alder,  and  pine  trees.  At¬ 
tempts  to  raise  oats  and  barley  have 
failed,  but  potatoes  have  been  grown  to¬ 
wards  the  southern  extremity.  Turnips 
attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  cab¬ 
bages  are  very  small.  The  radish  is  the 
only  vegetable  which  grows  unchecked. 
The  inhabitants  are  largely  dependent 
upon  hunting  and  fishing.  Whale  blubber 
and  seal  oil  are  used  as  fuel.  Despite  the 
proximity  of  America  the  flora  and  fauna 
are  rather  of  an  European  character. 
The  land  animals  are  the  Esquimo  dog, 
the  reindeer,  the  polar  bear,  the  Arctic 
fox  (blue  and  white),  the  ermine,  the 
Arctic  hare,  and  the  musk  ox.  Among 
the  amphibia  the  walrus  and  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  seal  are  common.  The  seas 
abound  in  fish,  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries 
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being  of  special  importance.  Sea-fowl  are 
abundant  in  summer,  and  largely  killed. 
The  chief  mineral  product  is  cryolite,  but 
graphite  and  miocene  lignitic  coal  are 
also  found.  Oil,  eider  down,  furs,  and 
cryolite  are  exported.  The  population, 
which  is  chiefly  Eskimo,  numbers  about 
12,000,  not  more  than  300  being  Euro¬ 
peans.  For  administrative  purposes 
Greenland,  or  rather  its  coast,  is  divided 
into  two  inspectorates  of  North  and 
South  Greenland.  The  residences  of  the 
inspectors  are  at  Disco  Island  and  God- 
haab,  but  the  most  populous  district  is 
Julianshaab. 

.  Greenland  was  discovered  by  an  Ice¬ 
lander  named  Gunnbjorn  about  876  or 
877.  It  was  colonized  from  Iceland  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  other 
Scandinavians  followed.  In  1264  it  was 
politically  united  with  Norway,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
possessed  two  flourishing  colonies  on  the 
west  coast,  named  West  Bygd  and  East 
Bygd.  These  settlements,  however,  grad¬ 
ually  disappeared  from  history,  and  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Denmark  in  1585, 
1606,  1636,  1654,  and  1670  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  the  colony  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  Various  relics,  inscriptions,  etc., 
have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Captains  Frobisher  and  Davis  redis¬ 
covered  the  coast,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  explore  it  until  the  Danish  government 
in  1721  assisted  Hans  Egede,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  to  establish  a  European  mission 
settlement,  Good  Hope  (Godhaab) .  which 
was  successfully  carried  on  by  him  and 
his  son  (see  Egede ,  Eskimo).  Whale- 
fisheries  were  established  on  the  coast  by 
the  English  and  Dutch  about  1590.  The 
interior  of  the  country  was  first  crossed 
from  east  to  west  by  Nansen  in  1888. 
Peary  in  1886  penetrated  the  ice-cap  for 
100  miles,  lat.  69°  30'  N.  He  made  other 
trips  between  1891  and  1902,  traced  the 
northern  coast,  and  discovered  some  out¬ 
lying  islands  (Hazen,  Melville,  and  Heil- 
prin  Lands),  lying  north  of  the  coast. . 

Green  Mountains, 

New  England,  commencing  near  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  extending  north 
through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  be¬ 
tween  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River.  Mount  Mansfield,  the  highest 
peak,  is  4406  feet  high.  The  range  is  a 
northern  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
system. 

Grpp-nnrk  (gren'uk)  a  parliamen- 
VJlcciiut-is.  tary  burgh  and  seaport 

town  of  Scotland,  County  Renfrew,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde,  here  between  3  and  4  miles  wide, 
about  20  miles  west  by  north  of  Glasgow. 


The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
custom-house,  the  Watt  monument,  con¬ 
taining  the  Greenock  library,  and  the 
Watt  Museum  and  Lecture  Hall.  There 
are  large  industries,  including  sugar  re¬ 
fineries,  ship-building  yards,  and  various 
others.  Greenock  carries  on  a  considera¬ 
ble  coasting  and  foreign  shipping  trade, 
especially  with  East  and  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Australia.  Large  numbers 
of  vessels  unload  at  Greenock  and  ascend 
cargoes.  Pop.  68,142. 
(gren'o),  Horatio,  a 
noted  sculptor,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1805 ;  died  in 
1852.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1825,  but  before  this  date  went  to  Rome 
to  study  art,  and  after  1826  resided  in 
Italy,  principally  at  Florence,  until  1851. 
An  early  work  was  the  design  from 
which  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  con¬ 
structed.  His  Chanting  Cherubs  was  the 
first  group  in  marble  ever  executed  by  an 
American  sculptor.  His  Venus  Contend¬ 
ing  for  the  Golden  Apple  won  great  ad¬ 
miration  at  Florence.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  works  is  the  colossal 
Washington ,  ordered  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
national  capitol.  A  volume  of  Essays, 
by  him,  was  published  in  1853. — Richard 
S.  Greenougii,  his  brother  (1819-1904). 
was  also  a  sculptor  of  much  ability  and 
of  a  poetic  and  refined  style,  but  he 
failed  to  reach  the  eminence  of  the  elder 
Greenough. 


to  Glasgow  for 

Greenough 
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are  for  the  most 
part  compounds  of 
cbpper  and  of  chromium.  The  best  known 
greens  are  the  following : — Bremen  green, 
or  verditer,  consisting  mainly  of  a  basic 
carbonate  of  copper.  Brunswick  green, 
a  hydrated  oxychloride  of  copper ;  but  the 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  a  hydrated 
basic  carbonate,  also  known  as  mountain 
green.  Chrome  and  emerald  green  are 
oxide  of  chromium.  Emerald  green 
(which  see)  is  also  used  as  synonymous 
with  Schweinfurt  green.  English  green 
is  a  mixture  of  Scheele’s  green  with  gyp¬ 
sum.  Guignet’s m  green  is  oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium  prepared  in  a  peculiar  way.  Hun¬ 
gary  green  is  a  kind  of  malachite  found 
in  Hungary.  Rinman’s  green  is  got  by 
heating  zinc  oxide  with  a  cobalt  com¬ 
pound.  Saxony  green  is  an  indigo  color 
used  in  printing.  Scheele’s  green  is  ar- 
sAiite  of  copper,  and  Schweinfurt  green, 
Veronese  green,  and  Vienna  green,  are 
also  compounds  of  arsenic  and  copper. 
Verdigris  is  a  hydrated  basic  carbonate 
of  copper,  often  seen  in  copper  saucepans. 
Besides  these  are  green  colors  derived 
from  plants.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
chlorophyll ,  the  green  color  of  leaves; 


Green  River 
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sap  green,  the  juice  of  Rhamnus  catliar- 
ticus  or  buckthorn,  made  into  a  green 
lake  with  alumina ;  Chinese  indigo-green, 
etc. 

G-rPPri  River  Kentucky,  flows  gen- 
urieeii  xvivei,  erally  west  and 

northwest,  and  enters  the  Ohio  200  miles 
below  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  for  about  200  miles. 

fJ-vPAncanrl  a  name  common  to  two 
VJieeilbcUlU,  groUpS  0f  strata,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  southeast  of  England,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  etc.,  the  one  (lower  greensand) 
belonging  to  the  lower  cretaceous  series, 
the  other  (upper  greensand)  to  the  up¬ 
per  cretaceous  series ;  between  them  is  the 
clay  called  the  gault.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  sands,  with  clays,  limestones, 
and  chert  bands.  They  were  named  on 
account  of  the  green  color,  due  to  silicate 
of  iron,  which  some  of  the  beds  show, 
though  some  tertiary  sands  are  as  green. 
In  the  United  States  similar  strata  exist, 
known  as  marl ,  and  used  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  Marl  occurs  abundantly  in 
New  Jersey,  and  a  vast  deposit  of  it  ex¬ 
tends  southwards  from  s.  E.  Virginia.  It 
has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles  in 
North  Carolina. 

f!.rppn«'hn-m  a  city,  capital  of  Guil- 
UreenSDOrO,  ford  County,  North 

Carolina,  48  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Danville, 
Virginia.  It  has  cotton  and  tobacco  fac¬ 
tories,  steel  and  iron  works,  and  various 
other  industries.  Here  is  the  State  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  College,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  (colored), 
and  other  educational  institutions.  Pog. 
15,895. 

f^rppn<*'h^^rp,  a  city*  capitalofDe- 
Uieeii&uuig,  catur  County,  Indiana, 

47  miles  s.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has 
large  stone  quarries,  and  manufactures 
of  carriages,  chairs,  spokes,  flour,  etc. 
Pop.  5,420.  .  ,  £ 

flrppY»qlynvp>  borough,  capital  of 
UreenSDUIg,  Westmoreland  County, 

Pennsylvania,  31  miles  E.  s.  E.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  is  in  a  great  coal  and  gas 
region,  and  manufactures  flour,  engines, 
glass,  nuts  and  bolts,  etc.  .  It  is  the  seat 
of  several  academic  institutions.  Pop. 
13,012. 

ftvPP-ncTianlr  a  well-known  species 

ureensnanK,  «and.piper  ( Tot&nus 

glottis  or  T.  ochropus),  often  called  the 
whistling  snipe  from  the  shrill  note  it 
utters  when  first  flushed.  It  breeds  pretty 
commonly  in  the  Hebrides,  and  sometimes 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  found  as 
a  visitor  in  the  coast  districts,  lakes,  and 
marshes  of  Britain. 

fJ-vPPn-+PP  a  tea  of  a  greenish 
Ulccll  lea*  color.  The  green  color 

is  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves  of 


the  tea-plant  are  treated  in  the  process 
of  drying. 

fr-rppninllp  a  city,  capital  of  Wash- 
VJl  cell  vine,  ington  County,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  100  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Jackson.  It 
has  cottonseed-oil  and  lumber  mills,  etc., 
and  a  large  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  9,610. 

Greenville,  bJ*fj0a£%Ot  g 

miles  N.  w.  of  Dayton.  It  has  foundry 
and  machine  shops,  etc.,  and  is  in  a 
tobacco-growing  region.  Pop.  6237. 
ft.rppnTrillp  a  borough  of  Mercer 
VJieeilViild,  County,  Pennsylvania, 

27  miles  S.  s.  w.  of  Meadville.  It  has 
railroad  shops,  foundries,  tube  works, 
etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of  Thiel  College  (Lu¬ 
theran).  Pop.  5,909. 

fi-rppnvillp  a  city>  capital  of 
UieeilVllie,  Greenville  County, 

South  Carolina,  on  the  Reedy  River,  141 
miles  N.  w.  of  Columbia.  It  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  collegiate  institutions,  manufac¬ 
tures  cotton  and  cottonseed-oil,  and  is  an 
important  cotton  market.  Pop.  15,741. 

n-rppmri  11  p  a  city,  capital  of  Hunt 
VJI  ecu  vine,  County>  Texas,  on  the 

Sabine  River,  52  miles  n.  e.  of  Dallas. 
It  has  extensive  cotton  industries,  also 
flour  and  planing  mills  and  furniture 
factories,  and  is  the  seat  of  Burleson  and 
Holiness  colleges.  Pop.  8850. 

G-rPPTlwipTl  (gren'ich),  a  parlia- 
meenwiui  mentary  borough  of 

England,  County  Kent,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  about  5  miles  s.  E.  of 
London  Bridge.  It  is  built  partly  on  an 
acclivity,  but  chiefly  on  the  level  ground 
skirting  the  river.  There  are  extensive 
iron  foundries  and  engineering  works, 
barge  and  boat-building  yards,  boiler 
works,  mast,  block,  and  sail  works,  tele¬ 
graph  cable  works,  roperies,  chemical  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  The  object  of  greatest  inter¬ 
est  is  the  magnificent  hospital,  the  oldest 
portion  of  which  was  originally  a  palace 
of  Charles  II.  It  was  converted  to  its 
charitable  purpose  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  Three  additional  wings  were 
built  from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  also  completed  the  unfinished 
pile  of  Charles  II.  As  an  hospital  for 
aged  and  disabled  seamen  of  the  navy, 
it  was  opened  in  1705,  and  subsequently 
accommodated  about  3000.  In  1865,  how¬ 
ever,  it  ceased  to  be  an  asylum  for  sea¬ 
men,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
Naval  College  for  the  education  of  naval 
officers.  It  also  contains  a  naval  mu¬ 
seum  and  picture  gallery.  Adjoining  it 
are  the  Royal  Naval  School  for  boys,  and 
an  infirmary  for  sick  and  disabled  sea¬ 
men.  Greenwich  Park,  an  open,  undulat¬ 
ing  piece  of  ground,  area  180  acres,  finely 
wooded  and  well  stocked  with  deer,  is  a 


Greenwich 


Gregorian  Tones 


favorite  resort  of  holiday-making  London¬ 
ers  during  the  summer.  The  celebrated 
observatory  of  Greenwich,  erected  by 
Charles  II  for  Flamsteed,  stands  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  park.  The  longitude  of 
all  British  maps  and  charts,  and  also  of 
those  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  published  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  is  computed  from  this  observatory, 
which  is  2°  20'  23"  w.  from  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Paris,  and  18°  E.  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Ferro.  Greenwich  (including 
Deptford  and  Woolwich)  was  erected  into 
a  parliamentary  borough  in  1832. 
France,  which  had  long  refused  to  accept 
the  Greenwich  meridian,  did  so  in  1911, 
so  that  now  all  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  have  adopted  this  as  the 
basic  meridian. 


(rrepiiwipli  &  village  of  Green- 

ureenwicn,  wich  township  (toWn), 

Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
A  favorite  suburban  resort  for  New  York¬ 
ers,  with  many  handsome  residences. 

The  township  forms  the  s.  w.  extremity 
of  the  state  and  has  a  population  of 
16,463. 

frrppnwnnd  a  town,  capital  of 

ureenwooa,  Greenwood  Co.,  South 

Carolina,  14  miles  E.  of  Abbeville.  _  It  has 
cotton  factories  and  cotton-seed  oil  mills. 
Pop.  6614. 

fJ-rPAYiwnnrl  a  city,  capital  of 

Ixreenwooa,  Leflore  County,  Mis¬ 

sissippi,  on  the  Yazoo  River,  28  miles  w. 
of  Winona.  It  is  a  shipping  point  for 
cotton.  Pop.  5836. 

fi-rpo*  William  Rathbone,  an  Eng- 
'-*1  c&  i  Jish  writer,  born  in  1809  ;  died 
in  1881 ;  was  commissioner  of  customs  in 
1856,  and  controller  of  the  stationery  of¬ 
fice  in  1864.  Besides  his  miscellaneous 
essays  and  pamphlets  (collected  in  1881 
and  1882)  he  was  the  author  of  Sketches 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  (1833),  The  Ger¬ 
man  Schism  and  the  Irish  Priests 
(1845),  The  Creed  of  Christendom 
(1851),  Essays  in  Political  and  Social 
Science  (1853),  Enigmas  of  Life  (1872), 
Rocks  Ahead  (1874).  and  Literary  and 
Social  Judgments  (1877). 

Gregarinidse  . 


mal  organisms,  comprising  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  Protozoa,  found  parasitic  in 
various  animals,  especially  the  cock¬ 
roach  and  earthworm.  The  Gregarmidse 
consist  of  an  outer  colorless  transparent 
membrane,  with  only  faint  signs  ot 
fibrillous  structure,  inclosing  a  granular 
mass,  in  which  there  is  a  nucleus  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  clear  space.  They  are  des¬ 
titute  of  a  mouth,  and  have  not  the  power 


of  giving  out  pseudopodia,  and  hitherto 
no  definite  organs  have  been  detected  in 
them. 

frrpjrmrp  (gra-gwar),  Henri,  Count, 
c&u  c  Bishop  of  Blois,  a  church¬ 
man  and  statesman  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  born  in  1750.  In  1789,  while 
cur6  of  Embermenil,  in  the  district  of 
Nancy,  he  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Lor¬ 
raine  as  their  representative  to  the  states- 
general.  As  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
constituent  assembly  he  joined  the  ex¬ 
treme  democratic  section,  and  in  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  for  the  condemnation, 
though  not  for  the  death,  of  the  king. 
Although  extreme  in  his  democratic  opin¬ 
ions,  he  was  an  unflinching  Jansenist.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  of  the  corps  legislatif,  and  of 
the  senate  (1801).  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  concordat  he  resigned  his  bishopric. 
He  voted  against  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  alone  in  the 
senate  resisted  the  restoration  of  titles  of 
nobility.  He  himself  afterwards  accepted 
the  title  of  count,  but  in  the  senate  was 
always  one  of  the  small  body  who  opposed 
Napoleon,  and  in  1814  was  one  of  the 
first  to  vote  for  his  deposition.  He  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1831.  He  left  num¬ 
erous  works,  among  them  Ruines  de  Port 
Royal,  1801 ;  Essai  Historique  sur  les 
Lihertes  de  VEglise  Gallicane ;  Histoire 
des  Sectes  Religieuses  depuis  le  Com¬ 
mencement  de  ce  Sidcle,  1810  and  1828, 
and  Annales  de  la  Religion,  1795-1803. 

Gregorian  Calendar 

endar  as  reformed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII 
in  1582  (see  Calendar).  The  Gregorian 
year  is  the  ordinary  year,  as  reckoned 
according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Gregorian  Tones,  “nalmusiyc’te® 

introduced  by  Gregory  the  Great.  In  the 
early  ages  of  church  music  the  Greek 
system  of  tetrachords,  or  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Greek  system,  was  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  were  in  the  time  of  Am¬ 
brose  of  Milan  fifteen  so-called  Greek 
modes  or  scales  in  use.  In  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  church  music  he  selected  four  of 
these  scales,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
JEolian,  and  Mixo-Lydian,  to  which  he 
attempted  to  reduce  all  the  chants  and 
melodies  sung  in  church.  This  selection 
of  scales  was  soon  found  to  be  too  lim¬ 
ited.  The  church  singers  refused  to  be 
bound  to  it,  and  it  failed  to  represent  the 
melodies  actually  in  use.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  Gregory  the  Great  introduced 
a  new  reform  and  extension  of  church 
music.  To  each  of  the  scales  admitted 
by  Ambrose  he  added  a  new  scale  or 
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mode,  commencing  with  the  fourth  below 
the  keynote  of  the  original  scale.  These 
new  scales  he  called  plagal,  while  to  the 
four  introduced  by  Ambrose  he  gave  the 
name  of  authentic.  He  introduced  the 
practice  of  naming  the  tones  by  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet.  The  following  is  the 
arrangement  of  his  eight  scales : — 


1st.  Authentic  (Dorian),. 

2d.  Plagal . 

3d.  Authentic  (Phrygian), 

4th.  Plagal,  . 

5th.  Authentic (ASolian),. 

6th.  Plagal . 

7th.  Authentic,  Hyper  Dor-1 
ian  or  Mixo-Lydian,  ( 
8th.  Plagal . 


DEFGABCD 
ABCDEFGA 
EFGABCDE 
BCDEFGAB 
FGABCDEF 
CDEFG ABC 

GABCDEFG 

DEFGABCD 


The  scale  of  C,  with  the  semitones  be¬ 
tween  the  3d  and  4th,  and  the  7th  and 
8th,  which  in  the  modern  system  is  called 
the  natural  scale,  and  is  the  pattern  on 
which  all  the  others  are  formed,  was  thus, 
it  will  be  seen,  one  of  the  plagal  scales 
introduced  as  an  innovation  by  Gregory. 
Gregory  (greg'o-ri),  Patriarch  of 
o  J  Constantinople,  born  in 
1730,  studied  at  Mount  Athos,  lived  as 
a  hermit,  was  made  archbishop  at 
Smyrna,  and,  in  1795,  Patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  He  led  an  active,  tolerant, 
and  benevolent  life,  promoted  schools  and 
the  art  of  printing.  In  1798,  however, 
and  again  in  180G,  he  was  accused  of 
intriguing  for  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and 
twice  banished  to  Mount  Athos,  though 
each  time  restored  to  his  post  after  a 
short  interval.  But  in  1821,  when  the 
Greek  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  his  native  country,  he  became  once 
more  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Porte, 
and  when,  shortly  after,  he  allowed  the 
family  of  Prince  Morousi  to  escape  from 
his  guardianship,  he  was  seized  as  he  left 
the  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter 
festival  and  hanged  in  his  robes  of  office 
before  the  church  gate. 

Gregory  name  of  sixteen 

5  J  J  popes,  of  whom  we  need 
notice  only  the  following : — Gregory  I, 
called  also  the  Great,  born  at  Rome,  of 
noble  family,  about  540.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  was  made 
prefect  of  Rome  in  573.  He  expended  his 
inheritance  in  the  foundation  of  monas¬ 
teries  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
then  took  monastic  vows  himself.  Pope 
Pelagius  .II  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  made  him 
papal  secretary.  On  the  death  of  Pela¬ 
gius  in  590  he  was  chosen  his  successor. 
He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics,  sending  missionaries  to  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Lombardy,  England,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  the  advancement  of  monach- 


ism,  and  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celi¬ 
bacy.  He  died  in  004.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  very  numerous ;  his 
genuine  writings  consist  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Pastoral  Duty,  Letters,  Scripture 
Commentaries,  etc.  — Gregory  VII  (Hil¬ 
debrand),  born  about  1020  at  Soana,  in 
Tuscany ;  passed  part  of  his  early  life  in 
Rome,  became  a  monk  at  Cluny,  and 
then  returned  to  Rome  with  Bruno  on 
the  election  of  the  latter  to  the  papal 
chair.  He  exercised  great  influence  over 
Leo  IX  (Bruno)  and  his  successors,  Vic¬ 
tor  II,  Nicholas  II,  and  Alexander  II ; 
and  under  Nicholas  II  he  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome 
of  a  voice  in  the  election  to  the  pontificate 
by  giving  the  power  of  nomination  to 
the  cardinals  alone.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander  II  (1073)  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  His  chief  aim  was  to  lib¬ 
erate  the  Church  wholly  from  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  State  in  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  matters.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
hibited  simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests 
(1074),  and  abolished  lay  investiture 
(1075),  the  only  remaining  source  of  the 
authority  of  princes  over  the  clergy  of 
their  dominions.  The  Emperor  Henry  IV 
refused  to  obey  this  decree,  and  Gregory, 
after  deposing  several  German  bishops 
who  had  bought  their  offices  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  excommunicating  five  imperial 
councilors  concerned  in  this  transaction, 
summoned  the  emperor  before  a  council 
at  Rome  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  Henry  then 
caused  a  sentence  of  deposition  to  be 
passed  against  the  pope  by  a  council  as¬ 
sembled  at  Worms.  The  pope,  in  return, 
excommunicated  the  emperor,  and  Henry, 
finding  himself  in  difficulties,  went  to 
Italy  and  submitted  at  Canossa  (1077) 
to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  received 
absolution.  After  defeating  Rodolph  of 
Suabia,  however,  Henry  caused  the  pope 
to  be  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Brixen, 
and  an  anti-pope,  Clement  III,  to  be 
elected  in  1080,  after  which  he  hastened 
to  Rome  and  placed  the  new  pope  on  the 
throne.  Gregory  passed  three  years  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
though  finally  liberated  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  under  the 
protection  of  Guiscard  to  Salerno,  where 
he  died  in  1085.  — Gregory  XIII  (XJgo 
Buoncompagno) ,  born  at  Bologna  in 
1502 ;  created  cardinal  in  1565 ;  chosen 
successor  of  Pius  V  in  the  popedom  in 
1572.  He  permitted  the  Cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine  to  make  a  public  thanksgiving  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  en¬ 
couraged  plots  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  incited.  Philip  II  to  attack  her.  His 
foreign  policy  cost  him  much  money  for 
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subsidies  to  excite  enemies  to  the  Turks 
and  heretics,  and  his  financial  expedients 
to  fill  his  exchequer  ruined  the  trade  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  own  dominions. 
He  did  much  to  encourage  education,  his 
expenditure  for  this  purpose  exceeding 
two  million  Roman  crowns,  out  of  which 
many  colleges  at  Rome  were  endowed. 
He  reformed  the  Julian  calendar  (see 
Calendar).  He  died  in  1585. 
frrpp’ftrv  J  AM  E  s>  mathematician 
®  3 9  and  inventor  of  the  re¬ 

flecting  telescope,  were  born  at  Drumoak, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  about  1638,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege.  In  1663  he  published  Optica  Pro- 
mota,  explaining  the  idea  of  the  telescope 
which  bears  his  name.  He  spent  some 
years  in  Italy,  and  published  at  Padua  in 
1667  a  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle  and  Hyperbola.  He  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1668,  and  at  Edinburgh  in  1674,  but  died 
suddenly  in  1675. 

fi-rpcmw  James,  physician  and  au- 
J  >  thor,  son  of  the  following, 
was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1753,  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1776  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine.  In  1780-82  he  published  his 
Conspectus  Medicince  Theoretical ;  in  1790 
he  became  professor  of .  the  practice  .  of 
physic,  and  in  1792  he  issued  his  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Literary  Essays.  He  died 
in  1821. 


frvpo-ftrv  John,  physician,  grand- 
son  of  James  Gregory, 
the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
He  was  born  in  1724,  and  was  succes¬ 
sively  professor  of  philosophy  and  medi¬ 
cine  in  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  of 
the  practice  of  physic  at  Edinburgh.  His 
works  include  Elements  of  the  Practice 
of  Physic ,  a  Comparative  View  of  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Men  and  Animals, 
and  A  Father’s  Legacy  to  his  Daughters. 
He  died  in  1773. 

ftrpo’nrv  Olinthtts  Gilbert, 

'jacoua«/5  mathematician,  born  in 
Huntingdonshire  in  1774.  At  nineteen 
he  published  a  volume  of  Lessons,  Astro¬ 
nomical  and  Philosophical,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  in  turn  sub-editor  of  a  newspaper 
at  Cambridge,  bookseller,  and  teacher  of 
Mathematics.  In  1801  he  became 
mathematical  master  in  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  published 
a  treatise  on  astronomy  .  and  #  several 
mathematical  works,  of  which  his .  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Mechanics  was  of  most  impor¬ 
tance.  His  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1810),  and  a  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  (1833),  were  his  chief  miscellaneous 
writings.  He  died  in  1841. 


Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (r^X_ 

zianzenus ),  a  father  of  the  Greek  Church, 
born  near  Nazianzus,  in  Cappadocia, 
between  318  and  329 ;  studied  at  Athens, 
and  in  355  and  356  taught  rhetoric 
in  that  city.  He  afterwards  retired 
for  some  time  with  Basil  to  the  Desert 
of  Pontus.  He  began  to  preach  in 
362,  and  between  365  and  374  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric 
of  Nazianzus.  He  went  to  Constantino¬ 
ple  about  378  or  379  to  oppose  the  Arians, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  that  see  by 
Theodosius  in  380,  but  in  the  following 
year  retired  to  his  former  charge  of  Na¬ 
zianzus.  He  died  in  389  or  390.  His 
works  consist  of  letters,  sermons,  and 
poetry.  His  eloquence  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom. 
His  festival  is  on  9th  May. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  £hf*th§rree°k 

Church,  brother  of  St.  Basil,  born  at  Se- 
baste,  Pontus,  about  332 ;  died  about  398. 
By  his  brother’s  influence  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia.  Hav¬ 
ing  opposed  the  Arians,  he  was  banished 
at  their  instigation  by  Valens  from  375 
to  378.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Councils  of  Constantinople  from  381  to 
394.  His  festival  is  on  9th  March.  His 
works  consist  of  dogmatic  treatises,  Scrip¬ 
ture  commentaries,  sermons,  letters,  etc. 

Gregory  of  Tours  VllVentiJsT 

historian  of  Gaul,  born  in  Auvergne  in 
539  or  544  ;  died  at  Tours  in  595.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Tours  in  573.  He  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  Chilperic  and 
Fredegonde  in  their  violent  courses,  and 
acted  the  part  of  a  peacemaker  in  the 
dynastic  quarrels  of  the  period.  His 
Historia  Francorum  is  a  valuable  chroni¬ 
cle  of  sixth  century  events. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 

Saint,  born  in  Pontus  about  210  a.  d.  ; 
became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Origen ;  was  bishop  of 
Neocsesarea,  from  244  till  his  death  in 
270.  His  life  and  miracles  are  narrated 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Gregory  the  Illuminator, 

Saint,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  born 
about  258  a.d.  From  302  to  331  he  was 
patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Church,  but 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  as 
a  hermit.  He  died  about  342. 

Gregory’s  Mixture,  £ 1 JJ ° 

and  aperient  medicine,  consists  of  two 
parts  of  rhubarb,  four  of  calcined  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  one  of  ginger.  It  may  be  used 


Greifenberg 


Grenadier 


with  benefit  occasionally,  but  not  syste¬ 
matically. 

Greif enberg  <■£*- p  the 

in  Prussia,  particularly  a  walled  town, 
province  of  Pomerania,  government  of 
Stettin.  Pop.  (1905)  7208. 

Greif  enhagen  ^“1^^ 

province  of  Pomerania,  government  of 
Stettin.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  6473. 

Pl-rpi  f cwa  1  i\  (grifs'valt) ,  a  town  of 

urenswaia  Prussia>  pr0vince  of 

Pomerania,  on  the  navigable  river  Rick, 
about  3  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
Baltic.  It  contains  a  university,  founded 
in  1456,  attended  by  about  600  students, 
and  possessed  of  a  library  (100,000  vols.), 
museum,  observatory,  etc.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  machinery,  oil,  paper,  and 
tobacco ;  and  a  considerable  shipping 
trade.  Greifswald  was  one  of  the  Hanse 
towns  about  1270 ;  was  assigned  to 
Sweden  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648 ;  was  occupied  successively  by  vari¬ 
ous  northern  powers,  and  finally  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  1815.  Pop.  (1905)  23,750. 
GreiZ  (grits),  a  town  of  Germany, 
^  principality  of  Reuss  Greiz,  in 

a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elster, 
16  miles  south  of  Gera.  It  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Reuss 
family ;  is  walled,  well  built,  and  has  a 
castle  and  palace.  Pop.  (1905)  23,114. 

Grenada  tlr.e°.-ii,'da),  one  of  the 

British  West  Indian 
Islands ;  about  85  miles  northwest  of 
Trinidad ;  oblong  in  form,  24%  miles 
long,  n.  and  s.,  and  10  miles  broad  ;  area 
133  square  miles.  The  island  is  traversed 
north  to  south  by  an  irregular  mass  of 
volcanic  mountains,  attaining  elevations 
of  3000  and  3200  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  having  lateral  branches  of  lower  hills. 
The  valleys  between  these  contain  alluvial 
tracts  of  great  fertility.  On  the  south¬ 
east  coast  there  is  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  of  unhealthy,  low,  swampy  ground. 
In  the  center  of  the  island,  about  1700 
feet  above  sea-level,  there  is  a  circular 
lake,  2%  miles  in  circumference,  enclosed 
by  lofty  mountains.  Rivers  and  rivulets 
are  numerous ;  and  most  of  the  former 
capable  of  working  sugar-mills.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  oppressively  hot  on  the  low  lands, 
but  cool  and  pleasant  on  the  hills.  Cot¬ 
ton  was  formerly  the  chief  article  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  but  at  present  cocoa,  sugar, 
rum,  and  spices  stand  first  in  the  exports. 
The  island  has  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
a  local  legislature  consisting  of  a  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  seventeen 
elected  members.  The  capital  is  St. 
George  Town.  Grenada  was  discovered 


by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  in  1498, 
and  colonized  about  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  by  the  French,  who  ex¬ 
terminated  the  Caribs.  In  1762  it  was 
taken  by  the  British,  and  though  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  French  in  1779  was  restored 
to  Britain  in  1783.  Pop.  65,627,  of 
whom  only  a  few  hundreds  are  whites. 

Pr-rpnarlA  (gre-nad'),  a  small  hollow 

vjiciidue  bullet  or  ball  of  irou  or 

other  metal,  or  annealed  glass,  about  2% 
inches  in  diameter,  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  fired  by  a  fuse,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
burst  when  thrown  among  the  enemy. 
The  term  was  first  used  by  Du  Billey,  in 
reference  to  the  siege  of  Arles  (1536). 
Until  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  musketry  became  common, 
soldiers  of  the  line  were  trained  to  throw 
grenades  by  the  hand,  hence  the  name 
grenadier.  See  the  following  article, 
frrpnnrlipr  (gren-a-der'),  originally 
UlClldUiei  a  soldier  destined  to 

throw  the  hand-grenades.  Soldiers  of 
long  service  and  acknowledged  bravery 
were  selected  for  this  service,  so  that  they 
soon  formed  a  kind  of  6lite.  There  were 
at  first  only  a  few  grenadiers  in  each 
regiment.  Companies  of  grenadiers  were 
formed  in  France  in  1670,  in  England  a 
few  years  later.  With  the  development 
of  the  musket  the  name  soon  became  only 


Grenadier  of  1745,  Blowing  Fuse  to  Light  Grenade. 

a  souvenir  of  the  ancient  practice ;  the 
troops  so  called  generally  formed  one 
battalion  of  a  regiment,  distinguished  by 
the  height  of  the  men  and  a  particular 
dress,  as,  for  instance,  the  high  bearskin 
cap.  With  the  British  and  French  the 
grenadier  company  was  the  first  of  each 
battalion.  The  title  in  the  British  army 


Grenadine 


Gresham 


remains  only  in  the  regiment  of  Grenadier 
Guards. 

Grenadine  (gren'a-den),  a  thin 

gauzy  silk  or  woolen 
fabric,  plain,  colored,  or  embroidered, 
used  for  ladies’  dresses,  shawls,  etc. 
Grenadines  (gren'a-dens),  or  Gren- 

ADILLES,  a  cham  0  £ 

small  islands  and  rocks  in  the  West 
Indies,  between  the  islands  of  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent ;  principal  island,  Car- 
riaco.  They  produce  coffee,  indigo,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  sugar.  Pop.  6796. 

Grenfell  (gcen'fel),  Wilfred  Thom- 
uicnicii  ason,  a  medical  missionary, 

born  near  Chester,  England,  in  1865.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  medical  missionary 
in  England  in  1887,  and  subsequently 
became  superintendent  of  a  Labrador 
branch  of  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fish¬ 
ermen.  His  work  among  the  people  of 
Labrador  has  been  of  the  most  self-sac¬ 
rificing  and  beneficial  character,  and  he 
has  brought  about  great  improvement  in 
their  sanitary  and  other  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding,  recently,  the  introduction  of  the 
Lapland  reindeer  to  that  country.  Has 
written  several  works  on  Labrador  and 
his  experiences. 

Grpnnhlp  (gre-no'bl),  a  fortified 
urenuuie  town  of  Southern  France, 

capital  of  the  department  of  Is&re,  finely 
and  strongly  placed  on  the  Is&re,  60  miles 
southeast  of  Lyons.  Grenoble  occupies 
both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges,  and  lined  by  fine  quays. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  more  noteworthy 
church  ( Saint- Andre ) ,  with  the  tomb  of 
Bayard  ;  a  public  library  of  170,000  vol¬ 
umes  and  7500  MSS, ;  a  college,  museum, 
bishop’s  palace,  courthouse,  arsenal,  and 
extensive  public  gardens.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  consist  of  gloves,  which  may  be 
considered  the  staple,  linen  and  hemp 
goods,  liqueurs,  leather,  etc.  Grenoble 
existed  in  the  time  of  Caesar ;  and  Gra- 
tian,  who  had  improved  it,  changed  its 
name  from  Cularo  to  Gratianopolis.  Pop. 
(1906)  73,022. 

Gvpn'irinp  (gren'vil),  George,  a  Brit- 

VTienviiie  .gh  ministel%  younger 
brother  of  Earl  Temple,  and  father  of 
William  W.vndham,  the  first  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  ;  born  in  1712 ;  died  in  1770.  He 
became  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  1754 ; 
secretary  of  state  and  subsequently  Irish 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1762 ;  first  lord 
of  the  treasurv  and  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  in  1763.  In  1763  he  introduced  a 
scheme  of  colonial  taxation,  and  in  1704 
proposed  a  stamp  tax  to  be  levied  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was.  one  ot  tne 
proximate  causes  of  the  American  war  ot 
independence.  In  1765  he  retired  from 
office,  and  was  replaced  by  Lord  Rock¬ 


ingham.  The  Grenville  Papers  (1852-53) 
contain  his  most  important  political  cor¬ 
respondence. 


George  Grenville. 

Grpn vi  1 1  p  William  Wyndham, 

uieiivine,  LorDj  third  gon  of  the 

above,  was  born  in  1759.  In  1783  he 
was  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the 
army ;  in  1789  became  speaker,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department.  In  1790  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Gren¬ 
ville,  and  from  1791  till  Pitt’s  resignation 
in  1801  held  the  post  of  foreign  secre¬ 
tary.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  office  in 
1804  he  declined  to  join  him,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  opposition  till  Pitt’s  death, 
when  he  became  the  head  of  a  coalition 
ministry,  including  Fox  and  Grey,  1806. 
The  ministry  resigned  in  1807.  after 
having  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  He  did  not  again  take 
office.  He  died  in  1834. 

Grpoham  (gresh'am),  Sir  Thomas,  a 
\JiCMiaiii  merchant  of  London,  born 

in  1519.  In  1552  he  was  sent  as  agent 
of  Henry  VIII’s  money  affairs  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  where  in  two  years  he  paid  off  a 
heavy  loan,  and  raised  the  king’s  credit 
considerably.  On  the  accession  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  it 
was  soon  restored  to  him,  and  he  was 
also  knighted.  In  1556  he  erected  at  his 
own  expense  the  Boyal  Exchange  for  the 
merchants  of  London.  He  died  in  1579. 
The  ‘  Gresham  Law.*  in  finance,  is  the 
principle  that  a  less  valuable  currency  in¬ 
evitably  sunnlants  and  drives  out’  the 
more  valuable,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  former  medium. 
Grp<slinm  Walter  Q..  statesman. 

?  was  born  near  Lanesville, 


Gretna  Green 


Grey 


Indiana,  in  1832 ;  died  in  1895.  He  was 
elected  to  tlie  legislature  as  a  Republican 
in  1856,  served  through  the  Civil  war, 
retiring  as  brevet  major-genefal,  and  was 
United  States  district  judge  for  Indiana, 
1869-82.  lie  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  in  1882  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1884.  Joining  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  1892,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land.  His  career  as  judge  was  marked 
by  his  support  of  popular  rights. 
Gretna  Green  (gret'na),  a  village  of 

UICLIId  VJieeil  Scotland  8  miieS  north 
of  Carlisle,  was  long  notorious  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriages  of  fugitive 
lovers  from  England.  To  conclude  a 
lawful  (though  irregular)  marriage  in 
Scotland,  it  was  only  necessary  for  an 
unmarried  couple  to  go  and  declare  them¬ 
selves  man  and  wife  before  witnesses, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  that  these  run¬ 
away  couples  were  married ;  but  such 
marriages  were  put  an  end  to  in  1S56, 
by  an  act  declaring  that  no  irregular 
marriage  in  Scotland  should  be  valid 
unless  one  of  the  parties  had  resided  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  days  next  pre¬ 
ceding  such  marriage. 

GreU7e  (grewz),  Jean  Baptiste,  a 
U1CU^C  famous  French  painter,  born 
in  Burgundy,  1726.  Although  he  devoted 
some  time  and  attention  to  historical  sub¬ 
jects,  he  later  confined  himself  to  de¬ 
picting  scenes  of  the  family  life  of  the 
bourgeois  or  middle  class.  As  a  colorist 
he  occupies  a  high  place.  He  died  in 
1805. 


Grew  (gra-ve),  Francois  Paul 
Jules,  French  president,  was 
born  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrez,  France,  in 
1807 ;  died  in  1891.  He  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830  and  afterwards,  as 
a  lawyer,  defended  in  the  courts  some  of 
his  fellow-insurgents.  He  was  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of 
the  1848  republic,  and  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  new  republic, 
1871-73  and  1876.  In  1879  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  French  republic  by  a 
large  majority  and  reelected  in  1886,  but 
resigned  in  1887  in  consequence  of  ascan- 
dal  in  which  bis  son-in-law  was  impli¬ 


cated. 

Grp vi  11p  (grev'il),  Sir  Fulke,  Lord 
vri  c  v  me  jjkooke,  an  English  writer  ; 

born  in  1544.  Having  studied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford  and  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  he  became  a  courtier,  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Elizabeth,  James  I, 
and  Charles  I.  In  1628  he  was  stabbed 
by  an  old  servant,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pired.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney ;  Ccelica ,  a  collection  of  109  songs ; 
Alaham  and  Mustapha.  two  tragedies,  etc. 


Greville,  ^iceY*  See  DuiiANI)’ 

Qrev  (gr&)>  Charles,  Earl,  an 
w  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of 

Charles,  first  Earl  Grey  ;  born  in  1764 ; 
died  in  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1786  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Northumberland.  On  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1806, 
Grey,  now  Lord  Howick,  was  made  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  on  the  death 
of  Fox  succeeded  him  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1807  raised  him  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  from  this  period  up  to  1830  he 
headed  the  opposition  in  the  Lords,  and 
especially  opposed  the  proceedings  against 
Queen  Caroline.  On  the  accession  of 
William  IV  and  the  retirement  of  the 
Wellington  ministry,  Earl  Grey  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  office.  The  great  event  which 
marks  his  administration  is  the  passing 
in  1832  of  the  first  reform  bill.  In  1834 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  chiefly  spent  in  retirement. 

GreV  Sir  George,  a  British  colonial 
J  >  governor,  was  born  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  in  1812 ;  died  in  1898.  He  trav¬ 
eled  in  Australia  in  1837  and  published 
an  account  of  his  journey.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  appointed  governor  of  Southern 
Australia,  of  New  Zealand  (1846),  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1854),  of  New 
Zealand  again  (1861),  and  was  premier 
of  that  colony,  1877-84.  He  gained 
great  influence  over  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand  and  developed  in  that  colony  a 
radical  political  system.  Returning  to 
England  in  1895,  he  wTas  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  privy  council. 

GreV  Lady  Jane,  an  interesting  figure 
in  English  history,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset,  after¬ 
wards  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Frances,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII, 
in  whose  reign  <  Lady  Jane  was  born, 
in  1537.  She  displayed  much  precocity 
of  talent ;  and  under  the  tuition  of  Ayl¬ 
mer,  .  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 
She  was  married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  1553.  Edward  VI,  who 
died  in  1553,  was  induced  on  his  death¬ 
bed  to  settle  on  her  the  succession  to 
the  crown.  The  council  endeavored  to 
keep  his  death  secret,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  persons  of  the  princesses,  Marv 
and  Elizabeth,  and  when  Mary  discovered 
the  design  the  council  proclaimed  Lady 


Grey 


Grimm 


Jane  queen.  On  the  approach  of  Mary, 
however,  the  council  deserted  Lady  Jane, 
and  Mary  was  proclaimed  queen.  Jane 
was  now  confined  to  the  Tower.  She  and 
her  husband  were  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  but  their  doom 
was  suspended,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Lady  Jane’s  father,  had  par¬ 
ticipated,  that  the  sentence  was  executed. 
She  and  her  husband  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  February  12,  1554. 

Grey.  ®ee  ®ray- 

Grey  Friars.  ®ee  Franciscans. 

Grevhound  (gra'hound),  a  variety 
vjic^iiuunu  of  dog)  distinguished  by 

a  greater  length  of  muzzle  than  any 
other ;  very  low  forehead,  short  lips,  thin 
and  long  legs,  <  small  muscles,  contracted 
belly,  and  semi-pendent  ears.  There  are 
several  varieties,  as  the  Irish  greyhound, 
the  Scottish,  the  Russian,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Turkish.  The  common  greyhound 
is  of  an  elegant  make  of  body,  and  is 
universally  known  as  the  fleetest  of  dogs. 
A  good  hound  has  a  fine,  soft,  flexible 
skin,  with  thin,  silky  hair,  a  great  length 
of  nose,  contracting  gradually  from  the 
eye  to  the  nostril,  a  full,  clear,  and  pene¬ 
trating  eye,  small  ears,  erect  head,  long 
neck,  chest  capacious,  deep,  but  not  wide, 
shoulders  deep  and  placed  obliquely,  ribs 
well  arched,  contracted  belly  and  flank,  a 
great  depth  from  the  hips  to  the  hocks  of 
the  hind-legs,  fore-legs  straight,  and 
shorter  than  the  hinder.  The  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  no  reference  to  the  color, 
but  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  grey ,  a 
dog.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  the  sport  of 
coursing,  a  work  for  which  their  peculiar 
shape,  strength,  keenness  of  sight  and 
speed  make  them  exceedingly  well  fitted. 
This  sport  is  preferred  by  many  to  horse¬ 
racing,  and  large  kennels  of  greyhounds 
are  kept  by  several  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  also  further  the  sport  by  pre¬ 
serving  hares,  and  providing  suitable 
coursing  grounds.  (See  Coursing.)  The 
chief  breeds  are  the  Newmarket,  the  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  the  Scotch. 

Grevtown  (gra'toun),  San  Juan 
uieyiuwn  DE  Nicaragxja?  or  San 

Juan  del  Norte,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Nicaragua.  It  has  considerable  trade  in 
the  exportation  of  hides.  India  rubber, 
mahogany,  and  fruits.  A  large  break¬ 
water  has  been  constructed  in  view  of  the 
building  of  the  projected  Nicaragua 
Canal.  Pop.  about  2500. 

Griffin  (griffin),  or  Gryphon,  a  fab- 
VTiiiiiii  ulous  monster  of  antiquity, 

also  common  in  heraldry,  commonly  rep¬ 


resented  with  the  body,  the  feet,  and  claws 
of  a  lion,  and  the  head  and  wings  of  an 
eagle.  India,  or  Scythia,  was  assigned  as 
the  native  country  of  the  griffins ;  legend 
assigned  them  as  guardians  of  the  gold. 
Griffin  the  capital  of  Spalding  Coun- 
’  ty,  Georgia,  48  miles  s.  of 
Atlanta.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
shipped,  and  there  are  cotton  factories, 
cotton  gins,  etc.  Pop.  7478. 

Grillparzer 

dramatist,  born  at  Vienna,  15th  January, 
1791.  .  Having  entered  the  service  of  the 
imperial  court,  he  rose  through  various 
dignities,  and  at  last  was  appointed  mem¬ 
ber  for  life  of  the  imperial  council.  He 
was  the  author  of  lyrical  and  other  poems, 
a  novel,  travels,  etc.,  and  of  the  dramas 
Sappho,  Das  Goldene,  Vliess,  Des  Meeres 
und  der  Liehe  Wellen. 

Grilse  ( grils ) ,  the  name  given  to  the 

young  of  the  salmon  (smolts) 
after  they  return  for  the  first  time  from 
the  sea  to  fresh  water.  They  then  some¬ 
times  weigh  from  5  to  8  or  9  lbs. 

Grimaldi  Family  (£&£*>} 

families  of  the  high  nobility  in  Genoa. 
The  lordship  of  Monaco  belonged,  for 
more  than  600  years  (beginning  with 
980),  to  the  Grimaldi,  and  the  ruler  is 
still  a  Grimaldi.  With  the  Fieschi  they 
always  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Genoa,  especially  in  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  Ghibellines  and  the 
Guelfs,  to  which  latter  party  both  families 
belonged. 

Grimaldi’s  Fringes,  0apti‘"“iv’“ 

to  the  colored  bands  observed  when  a 
beam  of  light  passing  through  a  narrow 
slit  falls  on  a  screen.  They  are  due  to 
interference  of  the  luminous  waves,  and 
are  named  from  Francesco  Maria  Grim¬ 
aldi,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 
See  Diffraction. 

Grimm  (grim),  Friedrich  Melchior, 
uixiiuii  ;gAR0]sr?  a  German  man  of 

letters,  who  lived  mostly  in  Paris  and 
wrote  in  French.  He  was  born  in 
1723  at  Ratisbon,  and  having  finished  his 
studies,  he  went  to  Paris  and  there  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau,  Diderot,  D’Alembert,  D’Holbach, 
and  other  Parisian  philosophers.  He  cor¬ 
responded  with  Catharine  II  of  Russia, 
Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  and  other  great 
personages.  Frederick  the  Great  among 
others  gave  him  marks  of  great  esteem. 
In  1776  he  was  appointed  envoy  from 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  to  the  French 
court,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  baron. 
On  the  revolution  breaking  out  he  retired 
to  Gotha,  where  he  died  in  1807.  His 


Grijnm 


Grinding 


Correspondance  Litteraire  possesses  great 
literary  and  historical  value. 

GTiTnm  Jakob  Ludwig,  a  German 
>  philologist,  born  at  Hanau 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  1785.  He  was  educated 
partly  at  Cassel,  and  finally  at  Marburg 
University.  In  1806  he  became  librarian 
to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  king  of  Westphalia, 
and  from  1816  to  1829  he  occupied  the 
post  of  second  librarian  at  Cassel.  From 
1830  to  1837  he  resided  at  Gottingen  as 
professor  and  librarian,  lecturing  on  the 
German  language,  literature  and  legal 
antiquities.  Having,  along  with  other 
six  professors,  resisted  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  encroachments  of  the  King  of  Han¬ 
over,  he  was  banished,  and  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  to  Cassel,  he  was,  in  1841,  called 
to  Berlin  as  a  professor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  lie  sat  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  1848,  and  in  that  of 
Gotha  in  1849.  From  that  time  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Berlin,  1863, 
he  occupied  himself  only  with  his  various 
publications.  He  wrote  on  German 
mythology,  German  legal  antiquities,  the 
history  of  the  German  language,  and  pub¬ 
lished  old  German  poems,  etc.  His  two 
greatest  works,  both  unfinished,  are  his 
Deutsche  Grammatik  (‘German  Gram¬ 
mar,’  vols.  i. — iv.,  1819-37),  and  his 
Deutsches  Worterbuch  (‘German  Dic¬ 
tionary’)  commenced  in  1852,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  brother  Wilhelm,  and  being 
gradually  completed  by  eminent  scholars. 
He  also  published,  in  company  with  his 
brother,  the  Kinder -  und  Hausmnrchen , 
one  of  the  most  popular  collections  of 
juvenile  fairy  tales. 

Gvirnrn  Wilhelm  Karl,  brother  of 
UllIIlIIl,  tjie  preceding,  born  1786, 

was  educated  at  Cassel  and  Marburg,  and 
in  1830  he  followed  his  brother  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  obtained  a  professorship.  He 
joined  in  his  brother’s  protest  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  new  Hanoverian  consti¬ 
tution,  and  was  deprived  of  his  office. 
Having  obtained  an  appointment  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  he  died  in  that  city  in  1859.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  German 
mediaeval  poetry,  and  published  a  treatise, 
TJeber  die  deutschen  Runen,  a  translation 
of  Altdanische  Heldenlieder,  Balladen  und 
Mdrchen,  etc.,  all  with  valuable  introduc¬ 
tions  and  disquisitions. 

Grimm  a  (grim'ma),  a  town,  King- 
unmmd  dom  0£  gaxony,  on  the 

Mulde,  17  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Leipzig,  charm¬ 
ingly  situated,  and  with  some  interesting 
old  buildings.  Pop.  (1905)  11,182. 
(rvimTH^Q  T  q wt  so  called  from  its 

irrimm  s  Daw,  discoverer?  Jak0b 

Grimm,  formulates  the  principle  of  the 
interchange  of  the  mute  consonants  in 
the  Aryan  languages,  in  words  derived 


from  the  same  roots.  For  example :  p ,  b, 
and  /  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  are 
in  Gothic  and  English,  Dutch,  etc.,  re¬ 
spectively  represented  by  /,  b,  and  b,  and 
in  Old  High  German  by  b  (v).  /,  and  p. 
The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  principal 
mutations : — 

Labials.  Dentals.  Gutturals. 

Greek  (Latin, 

Sanskrit) . P,b,f  t,  d,  th  k,  g,  ch 

English  (A.  Sax.), 

Gothic,  etc . f,  P,b  th,  t,  d  h,  k,  g 

Old  High  German,  b  (»),/,  p  d,  g,  t  g,  ch,  k 

As  examples : — E.  father  —  L.  pater,  Gr. 
pater,  Skr.  pitri ;  E.  brother  —  L.  frater, 
Gr.  phrater,  Skr.  bliratar;  E.  kin  = 
genus,  Gr.  genos ;  E.  head,  A.  Sax.  heafod 
=zLi.  caput,  Gr.  keph  {ale),  etc.;  E.  thin 
=  L.  tenuis ,  Gr.  tanaos.  Certain  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  law  are  explained  by  a  law 
subsequently  discovered,  called  Verner’s 
law. 

Grimshv  (grims'bi),  Great,  a  bor- 

vkjj  0Ugh  an(j  thriving  seaport 

of  England,  County  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
Humber.  The  docks  occupy  an  area  of 
about  140  acres,  and  there  is  a  large 
trade  with  continental  ports.  Grimsby  is 
one  of  the  most  important  fishing  ports 
of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  63,138. 

Grirmspl  (grim'zl),  a  pass  in  Switz- 
vjiiiiisci  erland  at  the  eastern  ex_ 

tremity  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  7103  feet 
in  height,  and  connecting  the  valleys  of 
the  Aar  and  the  Rhone. 

Grindelwalfl  (grin'dl-valt),  one  of 
VJiiiiueiWdiu  the  most  beautiful  of 

the  upper  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
about  36  miles  southeast  of  Berne,  con¬ 
taining  two  immense  glaciers.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grindelwald  consists  of  pictur¬ 
esque  cottages,  and  the  inhabitants, 
3370  in  number,  are  chiefly  employed  in 
rearing  cattle. 

Grinding*  ( grlnd'ing) ,  a  mechanical 

&  process  in  which  certain 

effects  are  produced  by  attrition.  This 
process  prevails  in  various  mechanical 
arts,  as  in  grinding  corn,  etc.,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reduce  the  materials  to  a 
fine  powder ;  or  in  grinding  metals  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  certain 
figure,  polish,  or  edge.  In  the  first  case 
the  grinding  or  crushing  is  effected  by 
rough  stones,  or,  as  in  crushing  ores,  be¬ 
tween  heavy  metal  cylinders,  or  by  a 
heavy  stone  or  iron  cylinder  revolving 
upon  a  smooth  plate.  (See  Mill.)  The 
grinding  of  cutlery  is  effected  bv  means 
of  the  grindstone  (see  below)';  emery 
powder  grinds  glass  lenses  and  specula. 
Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into  facets 
by  stones  and  lap-wheels.  Diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones  are  ground  with  dia¬ 
mond  dust.  What  is  called  dry  grinding 


Grindstone 


Grisons 


is  the  grinding  of  steel  with  dry  grind¬ 
stones.  The  points  of  needles  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  means,  also  the  finishing  of 
steel  pens.  Sand-jet  grinding  is  a  process 
in  which  abrasion  is  effected  by  the  per¬ 
cussion  of  small  hard  particles  on  a  plain 
surface,  sharp  siliceous  sand  being  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  blast  artificially  produced  of 
steam  or  of  air.  By  the  use  of  flexible 
jointed  connecting  tubes  the  jet  can  be 
turned  in  any  direction. 

Grin fkt, one  (grind'ston),  a  cylin- 

uiimi&iune  drical  stone>  on  which 

sharpening,  cutting,  and  abrasion  are  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  convex  surface  while  the 
stone  is  revolving  on  its  axis.  They  are 
made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstone  grit  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness. 

frvinnpll  a  city  in  Poweshiek  County. 
\JliiillCll,  Iowa>  55  mileg  E  by  N  of 

Des  Moines.  It  is  the  ?  at  of  Iowa  Col¬ 
lege,  and  has  large  carriage  works,  glove 
and  paint  works,  etc.  Pop.  5036. 

Grinnell  Land, 

Northern  Greenland  and  north  of  Elles¬ 
mere  Land.  From  its  northern  coast  set 
out  Peary’s  expedition  which  discovered 
the  North  Pole  in  1909.  It  was  named 
after  Henry  Grinnell  (1799-1874),  a  New 
York  merchant,  who  supplied  the  funds 
for  the  De  Haven  and  Kane  Arctic  expe¬ 
ditions. 

Grir»P<J  (gripz),  a  painful  affection 
uurca  of  the  bowels,  caused  by  con¬ 
stipation  or  diarrhoea.  If  spasms  occur, 
the  term  ‘  colic  ’  is  applied. 

GfrippC  (grip) ,  La.  See  Influenza* 

Griqualand  East  igr6'rke"f(;J1and^ 

South  Africa,  formerly  known  as  No 
Man’s  Land,  lying  south  of  Natal  between 
Pondoland  and  Basutoland.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  Cape  Colony  in  1874. 
Area,  7549  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
200,000. 

Griqualand  West,  |oudt‘f  Tfrica 

north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  west  of 
the  Orange  Free  State;  180  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  120  from  north  to 
south ;  area,  about  15,190  square  miles. 
The  prevailing  character  of  the  surface 
is  that  of  undulating  grassy  plains  suita¬ 
ble  for  grazing.  Previous  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  diamond  fields  in  the  basin 
of  the  Yaal  River,  Griqualand  was  little 
known.  In  1870  large  finds  of  diamonds 
in  that  district  began  to  attract  wide,  no¬ 
tice,  and  in  1871  Waterboer,  the  Griq.ua 
chief,  ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  British 
government,  and  the  territory  was.  incor¬ 
porated  with  Cape  Colony.  The  chief  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  diamond-mining  industry,  and 


the  seat  of  government,  is  Kimberley. 
The  Griquas  are  a  mixed  race  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  Boers  with 
their  Hottentot  slaves.  Pop.  about 
100,000. 

Gri<iplrlp  (gri-zel'da),  the  name  of 
tbe  famous  heroine  of  a 
popular  mediaeval  tale,  first  met  with  in 
Boccaccio’s  Decameron ,  probably  with  an 
historical  foundation.  Chaucer  describes 
her  as  ‘  the  Patient  Griselda,’  in  one  of 
his  Canterbury  tales.  A  poor  girl,  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  marquis,  he  put  her  patience 
and  obedience  to  the  severest  tests.  She 
bore  all  these  with  loving  wifely  forti¬ 
tude  and  they  lived  lovingly  together 
afterwards. 

Grisi  (gre'se),  Giulia,  a  celebrated 
Italian  vocalist,  born  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  1811  or  1812.  After  having  studied 
music  at  Bologna,  and  made  her  debut 
in  Rossini’s  Zelmira,  she  appeared  at  Mi¬ 
lan  as  Norma.  She  acquired  great  celeb¬ 
rity  at  Paris,  in  England,  and  America. 
She  subsequently  married  Mario,  the 
great  tenor  singer.  Her  voice  gave  way 
in  her  later  years,  and  she  died  at  Berlin 
in  1869.  Her  principal  character  was 
Norma. 

Gris-TTpy  (gre-na),  Cape,  a  head¬ 
land,  the  northwest  ex¬ 
tremity  of  France,  dep.  Pas-de-Calais,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  French  shore  to  that 
of  Britain,  the  distance  being  barely  21 
miles.  It  has  a  revolving  light,  195  feet 
high. 

Gri^nriQ  (gre-sop)  ;  (Ger.  Graubiin- 
den) '  the  largest  and  most 
easterly  canton  of  Switzerland,  bordering 
on  Austria  and  Italy ;  area,  2773  square 
miles.  Its  boundaries  and  interior  con¬ 
sist  almost  entirely  of  mountain  chains, 
including  more  than  twenty  peaks  above 
9000  feet.  The  canton  may  be  regarded 
as  embracing  three  great  valley  districts, 
of  which  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadine 
(Inn  valley)  attain  considerable  breadth. 
The  Inn,  which  flows  to  the  Danube,  and 
the  Vorder  and  Hinter  Rhine,  are  the 
principal  rivers.  The  lakes  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  present  scenery  of  the 
most  magnificent  description.  The  cli¬ 
mate  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  the 
perpetual  winter  of  the  mountains  to  the 
almost  Italian  air  of  some  of  the  valleys. 
The  canton  is  in  general  pastoral,  feed¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  mountain  forests  supply  much  tim¬ 
ber.  A  considerable  transit  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
canton  was  admitted  into  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  so  late  as  1803.  Both  the  Protestant 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  are 
established.  The  language  of  the  public 
acts  is  German,  and  the  people  speak  Ger- 
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Gros 


man,  Romansch,  or  Italian.  Pop. 
104,520. 

Griswold  ( griz'wuld ) ,  Rufus  Wil- 

mot,  an  American  writer, 
born  in  Vermont  in  1815.  After  having 
traveled  extensively  both  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe,  he  became  successively 
a  printer,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  a 
journalist.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  etc.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  Edgar  A.  Poe’s 
works.  He  died  in  1857. 

is  a  sandstone,  coarse-grained, 
with  particles  more  or  less  angu¬ 
lar,  connected  by  a  cement  of  a  hard 
siliceous  nature. 

Griveenee  (grev-nya),  a  town  in 
Ul  IV  eg  nee  Belgium,  province  of 

Li6ge,  on  the  Ourthe.  It  manufactures 
steam-engines,  and  has  worsted  and  full¬ 
ing  mills.  Pop.  10,550. 

Grizzly  Bear,  \  lar.ge  ai?d 

J  >  American  bear,  in¬ 

habiting  the  Rocky  and  neighboring  moun¬ 
tains.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  gray¬ 
ish,  grizzled  hair.  It  feeds  on  both  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  food,  grows  at  times  to 
the  length  of  9  feet,  and  is  dreaded  by 
hunters  from  its  great  strength  and  sav¬ 
age  disposition. 

Grnat  (grot),  an  English  silver  coin, 
**  1  coined  by  Henry  III  in  1249, 

and  by  Edward  III,  in  1351.  It  was  equal 
to  fourpence  in  value.  A  coin  of  this 
value,  the  fourpenny-piece,  was  revived  in 
1835,  but  none  have  been  struck  since 
1856,  and  all  are  now  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

fi-rnatc  the  seeds  of  oats  prepared 

VJ  u  ,  ag  an  artjc]e  0f  food  by  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  their  hulls.  They  are 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  gruel 
for  invalids. 

Grndnn  (grod'no),  a  town  of  Rus- 
UIUUIIU  sian  polandj  capital  Of  the 

government  of  same  name,  on  the  Niemen, 
160  miles  northeast 
of  Warsaw,  a  poor¬ 
ly-built  place,  the 
principal  edifice  be¬ 
ing  a  palace  erected 
by  Alexander  III. 
The  manufactures 
consist  of  woolen, 
linen,  and  silk 
goods,  firearms,  etc. 
Pop.  46.871.— The 
government  has  an 
area  of  14,931 
square  miles,  large¬ 
ly  occupied  by  pine 
forests  and  swamps. 
Pop.  1,826,600. 

the  angular  curve  made  by 
the  intersection  of  two  semi- 


a  a.  Groins. 


Groin, 


cylinders  or  arches.  It  is  either  regular 
or  irregular : — regular,  as  when  the  inter¬ 
secting  arches  are  of  the  same  diameters 
and  heights ;  and  irregular,  when  one  of 
the  arches  is  semicircular,  and  the  other 
semi-elliptical.  In  Gothic  architecture 

groins  are  always  ribbed. 

Grom  well  (grom'wel),  the  name  of 

vjiuiuwcii  piants  of  the  genus 

Lithospermum,  nat.  order  Boraginaceae, 
containing  a  number  of  widely  distributed 
species,  several  of  which  are  natives  of 
America.  The  seeds  of  L.  officinale  are 
occasionally  used  as  a  diuretic. 

Grrvninp’p-n  (gro'ning-en),  a  town 
UTOIlingeil  0f  Jj0nandj  capital  of  a 

province  of  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  Huns,  here  converted  into  a  canal, 
92  miles  northeast  of  Amsterdam.  It  is 
a  rich  place,  adorned  with  many  excellent 
buildings,  and  has  numerous  canals 
crossed  by  bridges.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  exchange,  and 
the  university.  It  has  manufactures  of 
white  lead,  soap,  etc.,  oil,  fulling,  and 
saw  mills,  and  an  excellent  harbor,  with 
an  active  trade.  Pop.  67,563. — The 
province  forms  the  northeastern  portion 
of  Holland ;  area,  790  square  miles.  It 
is  protected  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  by  dykes,  is  very  level,  and  is 
intersected  by  innumerable  canals.  The 
inhabitants,  299,602,  nearly  all  belong  to 
the  Calvinistic  church. 

Gronovius  (f ro-no'vi-us;  properly 
Oronov),  the  name  of 
several  Dutch  classical  scholars: — (1) 
Johann  Friedrich,  born  at  Hamburg  in 
1611,  succeeded  Daniel  Heinsius  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  belles-lettres  at  Leyden  (1658), 
and  died  there  in  1671.  His  editions  of 
Livy,  Statius,  Justin,  Tacitus,  Gellius, 
Phsedrus,  Seneca,  Sallust,  Pliny,  Plautus, 
etc.,  are  valuable. —  (2)  His  son  Jakob, 
born  at  Deventer  in  1645 ;  studied  there 
and  at  Leyden.  He  afterwards  became 
professor  of  belles-lettres  at  that  univer¬ 
sity,  and  died  in  1716.  He  edited  Taci¬ 
tus,  Polybius,  Herodotus,  Pomponius 
Mela,  Cicero,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
etc.,  and  compiled  a  Thesaurus  Antiquita- 
tum  Grcecarum  (Leyden,  1697,  thirteen 
vols.  fol. ) . — —  (3)  His  son  Abraham,  born 
at  Leyden  in  1694,  edited  Justin,  Pom¬ 
ponius,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and  iElian.  He 
died  at  Leyden  in  1775. 

Groote  Eylandt  4reat°  isk'mrV 

the.  largest  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria,  north  of  Australia,  belonging  to 
the  colony  of  S.  Australia  ;  greatest  length 
and  breadth  40  miles  each. 

GrOS  (&ro).  Antoine-Jean,  Baron, 
a  French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Paris  in  1771.  He  studied  art 


Grosbeak 


Grosswardein 


under  David,  and  subsequently  became  a 
staff  officer  in  the  French  army.  In  this 
position  he  produced  his  picture  of  the 
Victor  of  Areola,  by  which  he  secured  the 
favor  of  Napoleon.  In  1804  he  produced 
his  Plague  at  Jaffa ,  with  Napoleon  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick,  a  work  which  was  crowned 
at  the  Louvre.  He  painted  various  battle 
scenes ;  but  his  chief  work  is  probably  the 
Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  saint  protecting  the  throne  of 
France,  represented  by  Clovis,  Charle¬ 
magne,  St.  Louis,  and  Louis  XVIII.  The 
artist  received  for  it  100,000  francs  and 
the  title  of  baron.  The  rise  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  school  deprived  him  of  his  popularity, 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Seine  in 
1835. 

Grosbeak  (gros'bek),  a  general 

popular  name  for  birds 
of  at  least  three  groups  belonging  to  the 
conirostral  division  of  the  Insessores. 
The  first  comprises  the  cross-bills ;  in  the 
second  group  is  the  East  Indian  repre¬ 
sentative  genus  Paradoxornis,  with  the 
beak  large  and  parrot-like,  but  not  cross¬ 
ing  ;  the  third  group  includes  the  pine 
grosbeak  ( Pinicola  enucledtor)  dnd  the 
bullfinch.  The  term  grosbeak  was  given 
to  birds  which  had  beaks  proportionally 
larger  than  in  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
bird  life. 

Groschen  name  for 

German  coins  of  which 
the  oldest  known  were  struck  in  Treves 
in  1104.  In  1525  the  groschen  was  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  pfennige.  In  the  cur¬ 
rency  system  existing  up  till  1872,  the 
groschen  was  a  silver  coin  =  1  1/5 d.  ster¬ 
ling,  there  being  30  to  the  thaler  of  about 
3.9.  sterling. 

fi-vnep  (gros),  Francis,  an  English 
VJiuae  antiquary,  born  in  1731.  Hav¬ 
ing  dissipated  the  fortune  inherited  from 
his  father,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  antiquities.  In  1773  he  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  in  numbers  of  his 
Views  of  Antiquities  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  1789  he  made  a  tour  in  Scot¬ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
antiquities  of  that  country.  Before  com¬ 
pleting  it,  however,  he  proceeded  to  Ire¬ 
land,  with  the  view  of  collecting  its  an¬ 
tiquities,  but  was  suddenly  carried  off  by 
apoplexy  in  1791.  His  name  is  now  per¬ 
haps  chiefly  remembered  from  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Burns,  who  wrote  his  Tam 
o’  Shanter  for  him.  Captain  Grose  also 
wrote  a  Treatise  on  Ancient  Armour  and 
Weapons ,  a  Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue ,  and  other  interesting  pub¬ 
lications. 

fl-rncc  in  opposition  to  net,  is  ap- 
\jiuaa,  plied  to  merchandise,  includ¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  that  in  which  it  is 
7—5 


packed.  Thus  we  say,  ‘  The  bag  of  coffee 
weighs  9  cwts.  gross,'  that  is,  including 
the  weight  of  the  bag. 
flvnoc  Samuel  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
9  born  at  Easton,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  in  1805 ;  died  in  1884.  He  was  the 
founder  and  chief  editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review ,  and  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1867. 
He  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia 
in  1856,  and  was  the  author  of  some  val¬ 
uable  works  on  surgery. 

Grossenhain  (gros'en-hin),  a  town, 
VJIU&bCIIIIcUU  kingdom  of  Saxony>  20 

miles  N.  w.  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank 

of  the  Roder.  Woolen  and  cotton  goods, 

etc.,  are  manufactured.  Pop.  12,064. 

Grosseteste  (grossest),  Robert,  an 

eminent  English  scholar 
and  prelate,  was  born  about  the  year 
1175 ;  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  mastered  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  for  his  lin¬ 
guistic  abilities,  his  skill  in  logic,  etc. 
In  1235  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  but  soon  came  into  collision 
with  Pope  Innocent  IV  on  the  question 
of  the  induction  of  foreigners  into  Eng¬ 
lish  benefices.  He  refused  to  institute 
the  pope’s  nephew,  Frederick  di  Lavagna, 
to  a  canonry  at  Lincoln,  and  disregarded 
the  papal  fulminations  which  he  thus 
incurred.  He  died  in  1253.  His  writings, 
few  of  which  have  been  published,  are 
very  voluminous. 

Grn^cpfn  (gro-sa'to),  a  province  of 
VJlObbeiU  Tllscany)  Italy;  area,  1712 

square  miles ;  pop.  144,722.  Being  moun¬ 
tainous  and  marshy  it  is  little  adapted 
for  cultivation.  Its  capital,  Grosseto,  on 
the  Ombrone,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  beautiful  cathedral.  Pop. 
9,600. 

Grossulaceae 

of  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Saxifragaceae, 
comprehending  the  gooseberry  and  currant 
of  gardens,  and  consisting,  in  fact,  of  only 
one  genus,  Ribes ;  they  are  natives  of 
most  parts  of  the  world  except  Africa 
and  the  tropics. 

Grosswardein  0af 

Hungary,  capital  of  County  Bihar,  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  on  the  Koros.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  otherwise  fortified,  and  of  ex¬ 
tensive  suburbs,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  is  a  railway  center.  The  staple  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  city  is  earthenware.  Pop. 
50,177. 


Grosvenor  Gallery 


Ground  Ivy 


Grosvenor  Gallery 

ed  in  1877  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  in  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  for  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  pictures.  In  these  exhibitions 
preference  has  generally  been  given  to 
certain  schools  of  art,  represented 
by  such  names  as  Burne  Jones,  Ros¬ 
setti,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  work 
which  appeals  more  to  a  peculiar  aesthetic 
taste  than  to  the  popular  mind. 

Grote  (pot),  George,  an  English 
u  c  historian  and  politician,  whs 
born  in  1794 ;  died  in  1871.  His  grand¬ 
father,  descended  from  German  ancestors, 
was  one  of  the  original  partners  of  the 
London  banking-house  of  Prescott,  Grote 
&  Co.  Having  been  educated  at  Seven- 
oaks  and  at  the  Charterhouse,  he  entered 
in  1810  as  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  banking 
establishment.  As  early  at  1823  he  began 
to  collect  materials  for  his  History  of 
Greece.  In  1832  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  his  subsequent  parliamentary  career, 
until  his  retirement  in  1841,  was  princi¬ 
pally  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  vote  by 
ballot.  He  was  also  a  leader  of  the 
4  Philosophic  Radicals.’  In  1846  ap¬ 
peared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece.  The  remaining  ten  vol¬ 
umes  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
final  volume  being  published  in  1856.  The 
work  terminates  with  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  and  as  a  whole  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  erudition.  In  1865  he  published 
Plato  and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sok- 
rates,  and  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Aris¬ 
totle  and  the  Peripatetics.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  concerned  in  the 
management  of .  University  College,  the 
London  University,  and  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. 


Grotesque 


(gro-tesk'),  in  art,  a  ca¬ 
pricious  variety  of  ara¬ 
besque  ornamentation,  which,  as  a  whole, 
has  no  type  in  nature,  the  parts  of  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  and  other  incongruous  ele¬ 
ments  being  combined  together.  It  was 
used  by  the  Romans  in  decorative  paint¬ 
ing  and  revived  by  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

rirntiiic  f gro'she-us) ,  or  De  Groot, 
Ul  lib  jiUGOi  a  Dutch  scholar,  born 
at  Delft,  1583.  He  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden  when  only  eleven,  was 
a  pupil  of  J.  J.  Scaliger,  under  whose 
supervision  he  edited  Marcianus  Capelin 
and  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  graduated,  and  in 
the  year  after  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambassador  to  France.  Having  sided 
with,  the  party  of  the  Remonstrants, 
Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 


prisonment  by  the  opposite  and  success¬ 
ful  party,  but  he  escaped.  Louis  XIII 
granted  him  a  pension,  subsequently 
withdrawn.  After  several  vicissitudes  he 
went  to  Stockholm,  entered  the  service  of 
Queen  Christina,  and  was  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  to  France  in  1635.  He  died 
at  Rostock  in  1645.  His  greatest  work 
is  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  (1625),  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  international 
law. 

Groton  (gro'ton),  a  town  of  New 

viu  1  London  county,  Connecticut, 

on  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Thames 
River,  which  separates  it  from  New 
London.  It  has  important  manufac¬ 
tories  and  possesses  a  fine  revolutionary 
monument.  Pop.  6495. 

Grnnrliv  (gro'she),  Emmanuel, 
VJiUULliy  Marquis  de,  a  noted  French 

general,  born  at  Paris  in  1766.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Life  Guards  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  saw  much  service,  and  highly 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  in  1806,  and  Russia  (1807),  and 
at  Wagram,  he  acquired  increased  re¬ 
nown.  In  1815  he  defeated  Bliicher  at 
Ligny.  *  Having  been  ordered  to  follow 
the  Prussian  retreat,  he  failed,  through 
some  misapprehension  of  orders,  to  aid 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  He  was  banished 
under  the  second  restoration,  and  lived 
for  a  few  years  in  Philadelphia.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1821,  and  died  in 
1847. 

Ground  in  painting,  the  first  layer 
vxiuuiiu,  0f  coior>  The  Italian  school  * 

preceding  and  during  the  time  of  Ra¬ 
phael  employed  white  grounds,  but  after¬ 
wards,  when  canvas  had  superseded  pan¬ 
els,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools 
adopted  an  oil  ground  of  a  dull  red  color. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  used 
light  grounds  varying  from  white  to 
gray,  and  their  example  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  English  painters  and  those 
of  the  modern  European  schools. 

Ground  Dove,  a  name  °f  various 

>  species  of  pigeons, 
which  resemble  the  gallinaceous  birds 
in  living  mainly  on  the  ground,  their 
feet  being  better  suited  for  walking  than 
perching.  The  name  is  especially  given 
to  the  members  of  the  genus  Chamcepelia , 
small  birds  belonging  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  America,  and  includes  the  bronze¬ 
wing  pigeons  of  Australia.  The  large 
pigeons  of  the  genus  Goura  (the  crowned 
pigeons)  are  also  so  called.  See  Goura. 
GrOUnd-llOg1.  Same  as  Aard-vark. 

Ground-Ice.  See  An^or  ice. 

Ground  Tvv  Glechoma  hederdcea, 

J  *  a  common  wayside 


Groundnut 


Grouse 


plant  of  the  order  Labiatae,  with  a  creep¬ 
ing  stem  and  ptirple  flowers.  Tea  made 
from  it  is  used  by  the  poor  for  pectoral 
complaints.  It  was  formerly  employed 
to  flavor  ale. 

(rrfmnHrm+  a  term  which  denotes 

urounanui,  the  seeds  or  pods  of 

the  Ardchis  hypogoea,  or  the  tubers  of 
certain  umbellifers  (earthnuts).  The 
Ardchis  hypogcea  is  a  leguminous  annual 
of  diffuse  habit,  with  hairy  stem, 
and  abruptly  pinnate  leaflets.  The  nut 
or  pod  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  stalk 
of  some  length,  and  is  ripened  under 


Groundnut  ( Ardchis  hypogcea). 

ground,  this  stalk  having  the  peculiarity 
after  flowering  of  bending  down  and 
pushing  the  fruit  into  the  earth.  The 
plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  and  in  several  tropical 
countries.  The  nuts  have  an  agreeable 
flavor  and  are  largely  eaten  after  having 
been  roasted,  while  they  yield  an  oil  that 
may  be  used  for  olive-oil.  When  ground 
up  finely  and  mixed  with  oil,  are  called 
peanut-butter.  See  also  Earthnut. 
f!-rmind-rnnp  ( Ajuga  Chamcepitys) , 

urouna-pme  a  herbaceous  labiate 

plant,  so  called  from  its  resinous  smell. 
Also  a  name  given  to  some  lycopods  or 
club-mosses. 

fivnn  n  rl  -r pti  t  is  the  rent  paid  to 

around-rent,  a  landowner  by  a 

person  for  the  use  of  ground  on  which 
buildings  are  erected.  The  usual  arrange¬ 
ment  is  for  a  specified  time.  In  the 
United  States  a  ground-rent  deed  is  usu¬ 
ally  drawn  for  a  term  of  years,  mentioning 
the  consideration-money  on  which  inter¬ 
est  is  payable.  .  , 

frrrmririqpl  (ground'sel;  Senecto  vul- 
uriuu.liu.aci  garis),  a  European  weed 

belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Compositse. 


The  plant  is  emollient,  has  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  almost 
every  quadruped  except  the  hog  and 
goat;  cage-birds  are  fond  of  the  seeds. 
The  Golden  Senecio  is  an  American 
species. 

Ground  Squirrel,  ^irreiHi  the 

genus  Tamias,  somewhat  resembling  the 
marmot.  They  differ  from  the  common 
squirrel  in  possessing  cheek-pouches, 
and  in  retreating  into  burrows.  They 
are  well  known  in  America,  but  species 
are  also  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
ftrmiQP  (grous),  the  general  name  of 
uuac  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
family  Tetraonidae,  whose  distinguishing 
mark  is  a  naked  band,  often  of  a  red 
color,  in  place  of  an  eyebrow.  They  are 
wild,  shy,  and  almost  untamable.  They 
live  in  families,  in  forests  and  barren 
regions,  and  feed  on  berries,  buds,  and 
leaves.  They  are  polygamous,  the  male 
abandoning  the  female,  and  leaving  to  her 
the  whole  care  of  the  progeny.  The 
eggs  number  eight  to  fourteen.  The 
largest  species  is  the  capercailzie  or 
wood  grouse.  (See  Capercailzie.)  Other 
species  are  the  black  grouse,  the  red 
grouse,  commonly  called  simply  the 
grouse,  and  the  white  grouse  or  ptarmi¬ 
gan.  The  black  grouse  ( Tetrdo  tetrix) 
is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  The 
male  has  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail 
curved  outwards,  so  that  the  tail  is  lyre¬ 
shaped.  It  chiefly  lives  in  high  and 
wooded  situations,  feeding  on  various 
kinds  of  berries.  The  female  is  commonly 
called  gray  hen.  To  this  genus  belong 
several  species  peculiar  to  North  America, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
pinnated  grouse  or  prairie  hen  ( T .  cm- 


Red  Grouse  ( Tetrdo  or  Lag  opus  scoticus). 

pldo) ,  which  inhabits  open  desert  plains 
in  particular  districts  of  the  United 
States.  The  male  is  furnished  with  wing¬ 
like  appendages  to  his  neck,  covering  two 


Grove 


Grysbok 


loose,  orange  sacs,  capable  of  being  in¬ 
flated.  Another  species  is  the  cock  of  the 
plains  (which  see).  The  grouse  with 
hairy  feet  and  which  undergo  seasonal 
change  of  plumage  form  the  genus  Lago- 
pus.  Of  these  the  red  grouse  ( Lagopus 
scoticus)  is  the  most  important.  This  bird, 
also  called  moorfowl,  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  also 
in  Wales,  the  north  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  Scottish  islands.  It  pairs  in  the 
spring ;  the  female  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs. 
As  soon  as  the  young  have  attained  their 
full  size  they  unite  in  flocks  of  forty  or 
fifty,  and  are  extremely  shy  and  wild. 
This  bird  attracts  large  numbers  of 
sportsmen  every  August  to  the  Scottish 
moors  to  take  part  in  the  grand  sporting 
campaign  which  follows  ‘  the  twelfth.’ 
The  ptarmigan  or  white  grouse  ( Lago¬ 
pus  mutus  or  vulgaris )  is  ash-colored  in 
summer,  but  its  hue  changes  to  a  pure 
white  in  winter.  It  is  found  in  Scotland 
and  in  most  northern  regions,  inhabiting 
the  tops  of  mountains.  See  also  Hazel 
Grouse,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Sand  Grouse. 
fJ-rniT-p  (grov),  Sir  George,  an  Eng- 
'J1UVC  lish  writer,  born  in  1820;  died 
in  1900.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  in  which  capacity  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Britannia  Bridge  and 
other  important  works.  He  was  long 
secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.,  and 
did  much  for  the  popularizing  of  classical 
music  in  connection  with  its  concerts. 
For  some  years  he  edited  Macmillan’s 
Magazine,  and  he  was  editor  of,  and  a 
contributor  to,  the  great  Dictionary  of 
Music,  published  in  1878-1889.  He  was 
also  an  extensive  contributor  to  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  He  was  knighted 
in  1883. 

fi-rnvp  Sir  William  Robert,  physi- 
U1UVC’  cist,  born  at  Swansea,  Wales, 
in  1811 ;  died  at  London  in  1896.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  in  1835  and  be¬ 
came  successful  as  a  lawyer,  mean¬ 
while  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
physical  science,  in  which  he  made  im¬ 
portant  discoveries.  About  1839  he  in¬ 
vented  the  useful  nitric-acid  voltaic  bat¬ 
tery  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  maintain  the  theory  that  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  are  mutually  con¬ 
vertible,  and  that  heat  is  a  mode  of 
motion.  He  developed  this  theory  in  his 
Correlation  of  Physical  Forces. 

GrOW  (gro),  Galusha  A.,  statesman, 
was  born  in  Windham  County, 
Connecticut,  in  1824,  removing  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1834.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  serving  for  twelve  years,  and 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1861.  He  rendered  important  services  in 
Congress,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 


the  Homestead  bill.  He  returned  to 
Congress  in  1894,  and  died  in  1907. 
Grub  t^ie  term  applied  to  the  soft, 
w  wormlike  larvae  of  coleopterous 

and  other  insects.  Some  species  do  much 
injury  to  the  roots  of  plants,  growing 
corn,  etc. 

Grnhhpr  (grub'er),  an  agricultural 
u  implement  for  tearing  and 
loosening  soil,  and  for  eradicating  roots, 
etc.  It  consists  of  an  iron  framework 
with  handles  and  wheels,  and  provided 
with  curved  tines  or  teeth.  In  the  most 
approved  kinds  the  wheels  are  arranged 
three  in  front,  and  two  behind.  The 
depth  to  which  the  teeth  may  penetrate 
is  regulated  by  suitable  mechanism. 
GrUPTU  (gru'gru),  the  larva  of  the 
&  Calandra  palmarum,  or  palm 
weevil,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  is  of  the  length  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  thumb,  burrows  in  cab¬ 
bage-palms  and  canes,  and  is,  when 
cooked,  considered  a  great  delicacy. 
Griinberff  (griin'ber h),  a  town  in 
&  the  Prussian  government 
of  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  surrounded  by  vine¬ 
yards,  which  produce  large  quantities  of 
wine.  Pop.  20,983. 

Gmriflv  Mrs->  an  imaginative  char- 
*>  9  acter  in  the  English  comedy 
Speed  the  Plough ,  in  which  Dame  Ashfield 
is  troubled  about  the  opinion  of  her  neigh¬ 
bor  on  some  topic  and  asks  anxiously, 
‘What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?’  Since 
then  Mrs.  Grundy  represents  the  general 
opinion  of  the  public  on  any  mooted 
question,  and  is  a  synonym  for  common 
gossip. 

Grnnt  Grunter,  an  American  fish  of 
9  the  family  Hiemulonidse,  also 
termed  pig-fish  and  red-mouth.  The  first 
of  these  names  relates  to  the  sound  it 
emits  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
last  to  blood-red  marks  on  the  gums  or 
lips.  The  Growler,  found  in  America, 
also  emits  a  grunting  sound. 

Gruvere  (gru-yar),  a  village,  Swit- 
J  zerland,  canton  and  16  miles 

south  of  Fribourg,  on  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  fine  old  feudal  castle.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  well-known  cheese  made  from 
a  mixture  of  goats’  and  ewes’  milk.  It  is 
firm  and  dry,  and  possesses  cells  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude. 

GrvllllS  (gril'us),  a  genus  of  orthop- 
J  terous  insects,  embracing  the 

house  and  field  crickets,  though  some 
also  include  in  it  the  grasshopper. 
Grvsbok  (?riz/b°k,  ‘grey  buck’;  An- 
J  _  tilope  melanotis,  or  Calotra- 
gus  melanotis),  a  species  of  antelope 
found  in  Southern  Africa.  It  attains 
about  3  feet  in  length,  is  1  %  feet  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  its  color  is  reddish- 


Guacharo 


Guaiacum 


grey.  It  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its 
flesh. 

fi-ll a pTi a rn  (gwa-cha'ro;  S teatornis 
vx ucu^iidi u  (jaripensis),  a  bird  of  the 

goat-sucker  family,  of  nocturnal  habits, 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  found 
in  great  numbers  in  certain  caves  of 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with 
a  curved  and  toothed  bill,  wings  long 
and  pointed.  Their  food  is  principally 
fruits,  upon  which  they  grow  so  fat  that 
the  Indians  destroy  great  numbers  for 
the  sake  of  their  oil  or  clarified  fat,  which 
is  transparent,  inodorous,  and  keeps  long 
without  becoming  rancid.  It  is  called  also 
Oil-bird. 

Guadalajara 

tal  of  the  province  of  same  name,  on  the 
Henares,  44  miles  northeast  of  Madrid. 
It  is  substantially  built,  with  manufac¬ 
tures  of  woolens,  soap,  earthenware,  etc. 
Pop.  11,144. — The  province,  area  4676 
square  miles,  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
forms  part  of  an  elevated  plateau.  Pop. 
200,186. 

Guadalajara,  *ap«‘f  /th“; 

of  Jalisco,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Ate- 
majac,  on  the  Rio  de  Santiago ;  a  large 
and  handsome  city,  with  a  fine  cathedral 
(being  an  archbishop’s  see),  and  other 
good  buildings ;  a  university,  a  mint,  con¬ 
vents,  etc.  Various  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  as  those  of  silversmiths’  and 
goldsmiths’  wares,  paper,  leather,  hats, 
pottery,  cloth,  etc.  Pop.  101,208. 

Guadalquivir 

ver'),  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the 
frontiers  of  Murcia,  traverses  Andalusia 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  passing  the 
towns  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  there¬ 
after  flowing  s.  s.  w.,  falls  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Its  course  is  250  miles,  of  which  70 
miles  are  navigable.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

fJ-riarlplmTnP  (ga-de-lop),  one  of  the 
uuaaeioupe  French  West  Indies, 

composed  of  two  portions,  separated  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  Rivifcre 
SalSe  (salt  river).  The  western  and 
larger  portion  is  Basse-terre,  or  Guade¬ 
loupe  proper,  27  miles  long  by  about  15 
miles  broad.  The  eastern  portion,  called 
Grande-terre,  is  nearly  30  miles  long  by 
10  to  12  miles  broad.  Guadeloupe  proper 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  the  culminating 
point  being  La  Soufrifcre,  5018  feet. 
Grande-terre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gen¬ 
erally  flat,  and  of  coral  formation.  Gua¬ 
deloupe  is  watered  by  a  number  of  small 
streams  which  become  dry  in  summer. 
Grande-terre  has  only  a  few  springs  of 
brackish,  undrinkable  water.  The  cli¬ 


mate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  with  a 
remarkably  humid  atmosphere,  and  hurri¬ 
canes  are  frequent  and  destructive.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  exports  are 
sugar,  coffee,  dye  and  cabinet  woods, 
pepper,  manioc,  tobacco,  etc.  The  chief 
town  is  Basse-terre.  Pop.  134,000,  or 
with  dependencies  .(Marie  Galante,  Desi- 
rade,  etc.),  182,112. 

frnndinna  (gwa-di-a'n&),  a  river  of 
\JUdUicUid  Spain>  which  riseg  in  New 

Castile,  flows  first  northwest,  then  south¬ 
west  into  Estremadura,  and  on  reaching 
Badajoz  begins  to  form  part  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Enter¬ 
ing  that  kingdom,  it  finally  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  of 
which  only  35  are  navigable. 
fJ-narliY  (gwa -deh'),  a  town  of  South- 

VT  UcttiiA.  ern  gpain>  Andalusia,  in  the 

province  and  31  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Granada. 
Said  to  be  the  first  bishop’s  see  erected 
in  Spain,  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and 
a  finely  situated  old  castle,  almost  in 
ruins.  Pop.  11,300. 

frnflrina«i  (gwa'dwas),  a  town,  re- 
VJU.clU.Uctb  public  of  Colombia,  re¬ 
markable  as  being  one  of  the  most 
elevated  places  on  the  globe,  being  8700 
feet  above  sea-level.  Pop.  9000. 
frnpiapnm  (gwi'a-kum),  a  genus  of 

uuaiacum  plantSi  belonging  to  the 

natural  order  Zygophyllacece,  and  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  arborescent  species, 
natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  America.  G.  officinale 
has  wood  that  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color 
near  the  exterior, 
and  blackish  brown 
at  the  heart,  heavier 
than  water,  and  well 
known  under  the»- 
name  of  lignum 
vitas.  Among  other 
uses  it  is  employed 
in  the  construction 
of  ornamental  ar¬ 
ticles  of  furniture,  I 
being  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish.  This 
tree  yields  the  resin  Guaiacum  Plant  ( Guai - 
known  as  guaiacum,  acum  officinale). 
which  either  flows 

spontaneously  from  the  tree,  or  from  in¬ 
cisions  or  perforations  in  the  stem,  or 
is  got  by  extraction  by  means  of  spirit 
from  the  wood.  It  is  greenish-brown,  has 
a  balsamic  odor,  taste  somewhat  bitter 
and  pungent,  and  it  dissolves  freely  in 
spirit,  but.  is  insoluble  in  water.  Its 
chief  use  is  in  medicine,  the  resin  (as 
well  as  a  decoction  of  the  bark  and  wood)* 
acting  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic  rheuma- 


Guaira 


Guano 


tism,  and  being  used  also  in  gout,  scro¬ 
fula,  syphilis,  etc. 

Guaira  (swira)*  See  Guayra. 

Glialpp’llflV  (gwal'e-gwi),  a  town  of 
VJUdl CgUd,y  the  Argeutine  Republic, 

prov.  Entre  Rios,  on  river  of  same  name. 
Pop.  9000. 

Gualegwayehu  <« 

gentine  Republic.  Pop.  15,000. 

Gnarn  (gwam),  an  island  possession 
U  Udiii  of  United  states  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  See  Ladrones. 

Guamanga.  i^"ga)'  See 

Gnan  (go'an),  a  gallinaceous  bird  of 
iLctii  the  family  Cracidse  or  Curas- 
sows,  genus  Penelope .  The  sides  of  the 
head  and  front  of  the  throat  are  naked 
and  wattled,  the  wattles  capable  of  infla¬ 
tion.  The  name  Guan  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  Penelope  cristiita, 
the  largest  bird  of  the  genus,  measuring 
about  30  inches.  The  guans  perch  on 
trees,  descending  in  search  of  grain  and 
fruits,  and  are  natives  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana.  They  have  been  frequently  car¬ 
ried  to  Europe,  and  with  care  would  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  farmer’s  barn¬ 
yard.  The  Chiacalaica  of  New  Mexico 
belongs  to  this  family. 

Guanaco  < gw&n-ii'ko) ,  Auchema  Ku- 

anaco,  a  South  American 
ruminant,  closely  akin  to  the  llama,  al¬ 
paca,  etc.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Chili 
and  Patagonia,  attains  a  height  of  nearly 
4  feet  at  the  shoulders,  and  is  extremely 
swift  and  sure-footed.  When  domesti¬ 
cated  its  flesh,  wool,  and  milk  are  prized 
by  the  natives.  In  domestication  it  is 
of  uncertain  temper,  and  ejects  saliva  on 
those  who  annoy  it. 

Guanahani  See 

Guanaxuato  <?« Vt 1 ‘mSSS^pi* 

tal  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  160 
miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  is  situated  in 
a  narrow  defile,  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
at  the  height  of  6800  fett  above  the  sea, 
with  steep  irregular  streets,  but  well- 
built  houses.  Pop.  41,486. — The  state  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  Mexico ;  area, 
11,411  square  miles ;  pop.  1890,  1.061,724. 
Its  mines,  once  the  richest  in  the  world, 
still  yield  a  large  amount  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  the 
cordillera  of  Anahuac,  over  7000  feet  high. 

Gnanphpq  (gu-an'chez),  the  aborigi- 
UUdJi  tiled  neg  tjle  Qanary  Islands, 

long  ago  extinct  as  a  separate  nation, 
although  Guanche  blood  probably  flows 
in  the  veins  of  many  of  the  present  in¬ 
habitants.  They  possessed  high  moral 


and  physical  qualities.  They  practised  the 
embalming  of  the  dead.  The  few  words 
of  their  language  which  remain  seem  cog¬ 
nate  to  the  Berber  tongue. 

Gna  Tin  (gwa'-no;  Peruvian  huano, 
vjucuiu  duug)j  a  valuable  manure, 

consisting  of  the  partially  decomposed  and 
dry  excrement  of  fish-eating  sea-birds, 
which  has  in  some  places  accumulated  in 
great  masses.  The  name  has  been  also 
extended  to  accumulations  of  a  similar 
kind  from  land  birds,  and  even  from 
bats  in  caverns.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
rain  washes  such  deposits  away,  great 
accumulations  of  guano  exist  principally 
in  hot  and  dry  tropical  regions.  The 
most  important  of  all  were  the  deposits 
on  the  Chincha  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  which  yielded  a  considerable  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  country,  but  are  now  quite 
exhausted.  From  1853  to  1872  about 
8,000,000  tons  were  got  from  these 
islands.  The  guano  which  was  found 
there  was  from  60  to  80  or  100  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  was  entirely  due  to  the 
droppings,  accumulated  for  many  ages,  of 
the  innumerable  sea-birds  which  make 
these  islands  their  resting-place  and  breed¬ 
ing-ground.  Other  deposits  of  less  extent 
have  from  time  to  time  been  found,  and 
Peru  still  remains  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  its  deposits  being  now,  however, 
worked  under  the  Chilean  government. 
Guano  varies  extremely  in  composition, 
but  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into  nitro¬ 
genous  and  phosphatic.  The  first  of  these 
contains  about  21  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Peruvian  va¬ 
riety,  which  contains  almost  all  the  in¬ 
organic  matter  required  by  a  plant,  and 
that  in  a  highly  available  form,  so  that 
it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  of 
all  fertilizing  agents  for  different  crops. 
Its  use  as  a  manure  was  known  to  the 
native  Peruvians  centuries  ago,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  accounts  by 
modern  travellers  of  its  wonderful  efficacy 
until  A.  von  Humboldt  brought  some  to 
Europe  and  had  it  analyzed.  It  began  to 
be  brought  to  Europe  about  1846.  It  is 
used  raw  or  in  its  natural  state,  but 
most  of  the  phosphatic  guanos  (some  of 
which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  guano) 
require  to#  be  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid 
before  using.  There  are  also  manures 
known  as  fish  guano,  prepared  from  fish 
or  fish  refuse,  fiesh  guano ,  blood  guano , 
etc.  Large  quantities  of  fish  guano  are 
made  in  the  United  States,  the  menhaden 
being  the  fish  used,  and  the  oil  being 
extracted  before  the  fish  are  ready  for 
conversion  into  manure.  Fish  guano  is 
also  at  the  present  time  largely  made  in 
Europe.  It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  natural  guano. 


Guantanamo  Bay 


Guards 


Guantanamo  Bay 

38  miles  e.  of  Santiago.  In  1901  this 
harbor  was  selected  by  the  United  States 
government  as  one  of  the  naval  stations 
granted  it  on  the  Cuban  coast. 

Gnannrp  (gwa-po'ra),  or  Itenez,  a 
vjiuijjuic  rivel.  of  South  America, 

which  rises  in  the  Brazilian  province  of 
Matto  Grosso,  and  after  a  varied  course 
of  about  500  miles,  unites  with  the  Ma- 
more  in  forming  the  Madeira. 

Guarana  Bread  ( gwa-ra'na ) ,  the 

seeds  of  the  Paul- 
linia  sorbilis,  order  Sapindacea,  a  South 
American  tree,  pounded  and  made  into 
cakes.  It  is  extensively  used  in  South 
America  as  a  stimulant  and  restorative, 
and  as  a  material  for  making  a  refresh¬ 
ing  beverage.  The  active  principle  of 
guarana  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
theine  or  caffeine;  and  no  known  sub¬ 
stance  yields  it  so  abundantly,  the 
amount  being  5.07  per  cent.,  as  against 
good  black  tea,  which  yields  2.13  and 
coffee  about  1.00. 

Gua  ran  tee  (gar-an-te'),  in  law,  an 

VJUctldllLee  undertaking  by  which  a 

person  binds  himself  to  answer  for  the 
failure  of  another.  In  the  United  States 
no  person  is  liable  on  any  special  promise 
to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis¬ 
carriage  of  another  person,  unless  a 
written  agreement,  or  some  memorandum 
in  writing  for  such  purpose,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  promiser  or  some  other 
party  lawfully  authorized  by  him.  It  is 
a  general  rule  that  the  surety  shall  not 
be  bound  beyond  the  express  words  of  the 
engagement. 

Guardafui  (gwar-da-fwe'),  Cape,  or 
U  Udl  Udi  Ul  Ras  jebdafoon>  the  most 

eastern  point  of  Africa,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  a  frequent  scene 
of  shipwreck. 

Guardian  (gar'dyan),  in  law,  the 
UUdiUidii  custodier  of  persons  in¬ 
capable  of  directing  themselves,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  infa  ts,  that  is,  persons  under 
21  years  of  age.  A  guardian  is  not 
allowed  to  reap  any  benefit  from  his 
ward’s  estate,  but  must  account  for  all 
profits.  He  can  invest  the  money  of  his 
ward  in  real  estate  only  by  order  of 
court ;  nor  can  he  convert  real  estate  into 
personalty  without  a  similar  order.  If 
he  spends  more  than  the  interests  and 
profits  of  the  estate  in  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  ward,  without  per¬ 
mission  of  court,  he  may  be  held  liable 
for  the  principal  thus  consumed.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
person  of  his  ward.  Guardianship  lasts 
until  the  ward  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Trust  companies  have  now 


largely  entered  into  the  business  of  guard¬ 
ianship,  a  custom  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  safety  with  which  estates  are 
handled. 

Guardian  Angel,  *uhaerdiaannwgho!  Ly 

some,  is  supposed  to  watch  over  every 
human  being  with  a  view  of  preserving 
him  or  her  from  moral  evil.  The  notion 
is  based  on  Gen.  xlviii,  16 ;  Matt,  xviii, 
10,  and  Iieb.  i,  14. 

Guardians  of  the  Poor,  jn  Eng‘ 

’  land, 

persons  elected  by  a  parish  or  union  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  poor.  Each 
ratepayer  has  one  or  more  votes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  property,  the  maximum 
being  twelve.  The  guardians  have  the 
management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  relief  of  the 
poor. 

Guards  (gardz),  troops  whose  duty  is 
to  defend  the  person  of  a 
ruler.  In  modern  times  the  term  guard 
has  been  used  to  designate  corps  dis 
tinguished  from  the  troops  of  the  line 
by  superior  character,  or  only  by  rank 
and  dress.  Among  the  most  famous 
guards  were  those  of  the  rulers  of  France. 
The  Scottish  Guards  of  Charles  VII 
(see  Garde  Ecossaise)  and  the  Swiss 
Guards  (see  Gardes  Suisses),  enrolled 
by  Louis  XIV,  have  acquired  historical 
importance.  Under  the  latter  monarch 
the  Royal  Guard  amounted  to  10,000  men. 
In  1789,  when  the  revolution  began,  all 
the  branches  of  the  guards  amounted  to 
about  8000  men.  The  Imperial  Guard 
was  formed  by  Napoleon  I  in  1804,  and 
in  1812  it  amounted  to  56,000  men.  His 
guards  were  almost  completely  annihilated 
at  Waterloo.  The  Imperial  Guard  was 
revived  by  Napoleon  III  in  1854,  and 
took  part  in  the  Crimean  war ;  but  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  its  career 
was  closed  at  the  surrender  of  Metz.  The 
guards  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
were  of  distinguished  courage  and  remark¬ 
able  height.  The  German  guard  now 
forms  a  complete  army  corps,  and  one  of 
the  finest  bodies  of  troops  in  Europe. 
In  England  the  guards,  otherwise  called 
the  household  troops,  consist  of  the  Life 
Guards  (1st  and  2d),  the  Royal  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Horse  Guards,  and  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  foot  guards,  namely,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
The  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  the 
Royai  Horse  Guards  stand  at  the  head 
or  the  cavalry  of  the  country  as  the  three 
regiments  of  #  foot  guards  do  of  the  in¬ 
fantry.  In  time  of  peace  they  constitute 
the  garrison  of  London  and  the  guard  of 
the  sovereign  at  Windsor. 


Guard-ship 


Guava 


fi-nnrrl-clvm  a  vessel  of  war  ap- 
uuara  snip,  pointed  to  superintend 

the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor,  and  to 
visit  every  night  the  ships  of  war  which 
are  not  commissioned ;  she  also  acts  as  a 
depot  for  seamen  raised  in  the  port  until 
appropriated  to  other  vessels, 
frii arivn  (gwa-re'ne),  Giovanni 

\juaiini  Battista,  an  Italian  poet, 

was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537 ;  and  died 
in  1612.  After  having  studied  at  Fer¬ 
rara,  Fisa,  and  Padua,  and  lectured  in 
his  native  city  on  Aristotle,  he  entered 
the  service  of  Duke  Alphonso  II  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  who  sent  him  on  various  important 
missions.  Having  lost  the  favor  of  the 
prince,  he  retired  into  private  life,  but 
was  recalled  in  1585  to  the  office  of  sec¬ 
retary  of  state.  Two  years  after  he  re¬ 
tired  a  second  time.  In  1597  he  entered 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  I,  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany,  which  he  soon  quitted.  His 
propensity  to  litigiousness  necessitated 
his  residence  at  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome. 
In  1605  he  went  as  an  ambassador  of 
his  native  city  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to 
congratulate  Paul  V  on  his  elevation. 
He  died  at  Venice.  Guarini  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  authors  of  Italy,  as  is 
especially  shown  in  his  Pastor  Fido 
(‘Faithful  Shepherd’),  a  famous  pas¬ 
toral  drama. 

fin  a  rn  Avi  (gwar-na're),  the  name  of 
UIUUIICII  an  Italian  family  belonging 

to  Cremona,  distinguished  for  its  skill  in 
violin-making.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  family  was  Giuseppe,  whose  best  in¬ 
struments  belong  to  the  years  1690-1707. 

Guastalla  ( ?''Ss'tT4*'!4 >  > a  smalJ  to„  n 

of  N.  Italy,  near  the  Po, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  its 
name  to  the  dominion  of  the  Gonzagas, 
dukes  of  Mantua. 

(Tnfl+pmflla  (gwa-te-ma'la),  a  repub- 
UUdieilidlct  lie  of  Central  America; 

area  estimated  at  48,290  square  miles ; 
population,  1,842,134.  It  is  in  general 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  distinguished 
by  a  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.  It 
is  wholly  mountainous  or  elevated,  the 
main  chain  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Andes  traversing  it  southeast  to  north¬ 
west,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches. 
Along  the  main  chain  are  a  considerable 
number  of  volcanoes,  several  of  which 
are  said  to  be  active — as  Fuego  and  Agua 
(14,890  feet  high),  which  sends  forth 
torrents  of  water.  The  state  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  none  of 
much  importance.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  most  important  being  Dulce, 
through  which  a  great  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  state  is  carried  on ;  Amatit- 
lan,  Atitlan,  and  Peten.  On  the  table¬ 
land,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 


the  state  is  formed,  the  climate  is  mild  ; 
but  in  more  elevated  situations  the  cold 
is  intense.  There  is  much  valuable  tim¬ 
ber.  The  soil  generally  is  of  great  fer¬ 
tility,  producing  according  to  altitude, 
soil,  etc.,  maize,  wheat,  rice,  coffee,  cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  sugar,  cochineal,  cacao,  in¬ 
digo,  vegetables,  and  tropical  fruits  in 
great  variety.  Fibre  plants  are  numer¬ 
ous,  including  ramie,  henequen,  and 
others.  The  most  important  product  is 
coffee,  and  the  other  chief  exports  are 
skins,  caoutchouc,  cochineal,  wool,  etc. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
altos  or  mountainous  parts  of  the  north¬ 
west  considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are 
raised,  the  wool  of  which  is  manufactured 
into  coarse  fabrics.  But  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  are  very  insignificant,  and 
trade  is  hindered  by  the  paucity  of  roads 
and  railways.  Only  about  a  third  of  the 
population  are  of  European  or  mixed  de¬ 
scent,  the  rest  being  Indians  of  the  Aztec, 
Toltec  or  Maya  races,  mostly  speaking 
their  own  native  tongue.  Numbers  of 
the  Indians  are  still  quite  uncivilized. 
Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
education,  the  children,  even  Indians,  in 
small  and  remote  villages  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  school.  The  capital  is 
Guatemala  la  Nueva  (New  Guatemala). 
The  chief  port  is  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific ; 
Champerico  on  the  Pacific,  and  Living¬ 
ston  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  are  the 
other  ports.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  national  assembly  elected  for 
six  years  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected 
for  four  years. — New  Guatemala,  or 
Santiago  de  Guatemala,  the  capital,  is 
situated  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  80  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific. 
It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
archbishop’s  palace,  a  university,  etc., 
and  manufactures  of  textiles,  cigars,  pot¬ 
tery,  saddlery,  embroidery,  etc.  Pop. 
97,000. — Old  Guatemala,  the  former 
capital,  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in 
1542,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  till 
1774,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  vol¬ 
canic  outbreak.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  population  is  now  about  6500.  Reci¬ 
procity  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  established  in  1892. 
frTlflva  (gwa'va),  the  popular  name 
for  plants  of  the  tropical 
genus  Psidium  of  the  nat.  order  Myr- 
tacese.  P.  Guaiava  (the  guava  tree)  is  a 
small  tree,  with  square  branches,  egg- 
shaped  leaves,  and  large  white  axillary 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fleshy  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  either  apple  or  pear 
shaped  in  the  two  principal  varieties. 
The  pulp  is  of  an  agreeable  flavor,  and 


Guaviare 


Guelf 


of  this  fruit  is  made  a  delicious  and 
well-known  jelly.  There  is  also  a  product 
called  guava  cheese. 

Guaviare  (gwa-vi-a'ra),  a  river  of 
VJUdVldlC  Colombia,  an  affluent  of 

the  Orinoco ;  length,  900  miles. 

Guavaau.il  (gwi-a-kel') ,  a  city  and 
vjucvy cumuli  Seaport  of  Ecuador,  on 

the  Guayaquil,  here  about  2  miles  wide, 
some  40  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  Behind  the  town  is 
an  extensive  marsh,  which  renders  it  un¬ 
healthy.  There  is  also  a  deficiency  of 
water,  but  the  town  is  improving,  and 
has  already  street  cars  and  telephones. 
It  is  the  chief  port  of  Ecuador,  and  one 
of  the  best  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Its  principal  exports  are  cacao 
(to  the  value  sometimes  of  $5,000,000), 
coffee,  and  ivory-nuts.  Pop.  estimated  at 
52,000. 

Gnavra  (gwl'ra),  La,  a  seaport  in 

u.ay  a  Venezuela,  closely  sur¬ 

rounded  by  mountains  and  precipices.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  ex¬ 
ports  coffee,  cacao,  etc.  Pop.  about 

12,000. 

GilKhin  (gqb'i-o;  ancient  Iguvium), 

u-uuuiu  a  town  in  Italy,  in  the 

province  of  Umbria.  It  is  a  bishop’s  see, 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woolen 
stuffs.  Here  were  discovered  the  Eugu- 
bine  Tables  (which  see)  in  1444.  Pop. 
5540. 

GnliPYi  (go'ben),  a  town  in  Prussia, 
UUUCii  province  of  Brandenburg. 

Brewing,  dyeing,  and  tanning  are  carried 
on.  and  there  are  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  36.666. 
Gndp’pon  (guj'un;  Gobio),  a  fresh- 
water  fish,  belonging  to  the 
carp  family  ( Cyprinidse ) .  It  has  short 
dorsal  and  anal  fins,  without  spines ;  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  small 
barbel ;  neither  jaw  is  furnished  with 
teeth,  but,  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat, 
there  are  two  triangular  bones  that  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  grinders.  These  fish 
are  taken  in  gentle  streams,  and  measure 
only  about  6  inches. 

Gil  flmTl  (gud'run) ,  a  celebrated 
vj  UU-A  U1A  German  popular  epic  be¬ 
longing  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
receiving  its  name  from  its  heroine 
Gudrun,  daughter  of  King  Hettel  of 
Hegelingen.  Hettel  is  defeated  by  Hart- 
mut,  son  of  King  Louis  of  Normandy, 
who  carries  Gudrun  off,  and  on  her 
steadfast  refusal  to  marry  him,  has  her 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  and  in  particular  lets  his  mother 
keep  her  for  years  engaged  in  the  lowest 
kinds  of  drudgery.  At  last  she  is  re¬ 
leased  and  revenged  by  her  brother  and 
her  betrothed,  King  Herwig  of  Seeland. 


The  poem  also  deals  with  the  fortunes  of 
Gudrun’s  father  and  mother,  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  etc.,  and  the  scene  is 
partly  in  North  Germany,  Denmark, 
Friesland,  partly  in  Ireland  and  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

Gnphrpc  Guebers  (ge'berz),  a  name 
UUCUiCJ>’  given  to  the  fire-worship¬ 
pers  of  Persia,  represented  in  India  by 
the  Parsees.  The  original  Guebres  or 
followers  of  Zoroaster  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  almost  solely  by  those  who  inhabit 
the  cities  of  Yezd  and  Kirman  and  the 
adjoining  villages.  At  present  they  num¬ 
ber  only  about  7000.  As  supreme  deity 
they  recognize  Ahuramazda,  or  Ormuzd, 
the  principle  of  light  and  source  of  all 
that  is  good ;  and  his  opposite  and  an¬ 
tagonist,  the  evil  principle,  the  latter 
called  Ahriman.  They  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  heaven  and  hell,  between  which 
stretches  the  Bridge  of  the  Gatherer  or 
Judge ;  over  this  none  but  the  righteous 
may  pass.  Among  their  leading  practices 
may  be  mentioned  their  refusal  to  con¬ 
tract  marriages  with  those  of  other 
creeds  ;  their  objection  to  eat  beef  or  pork, 
or  to  partake  of  anything  cooked  by  one 
of  another  religion,  etc.  They  regard 
Ahuramazda  as  the  source  of  light,  and  in 
their  temples  they  feed  the  altars  with 
perpetual  fire,  and  hence  their  name  fire- 
worshippers  ;  but  they  do  not  revere  it 
except  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity.  When, 
in  651  A.  D.,  Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the 
Sassanides,  was  defeated  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  the  majority  of  the  Persians  em¬ 
braced  Islamism.  Those  who  continued 
Zoroastrians  received  the  name  of  Gue¬ 
bres  or  infidels,  and  were  subjected  to  per¬ 
secutions  so  severe  that  the  majority  emi¬ 
grated  to  India,  where  they  became  known 
as  Parsees.  See  Parsees. 

Gil  pi  d  Prl  an  d  (  gel'der-lant  ) .  See 

VJ  UCIUCI  iclllu  QeldeHand. 

(gel'der),  or  Guel- 
dres  Rose,  a  name 
given  to  the  cultivated  variety  of  the 
Viburnum  Opulus,  or  water  elder,  of  the 
order  Caprifoliaceae.  On  account  of  the 
shape  and  color  of  its  flowers  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Snowball  Tree.  Its  fruit 
is  of  a  pretty  red  color. 

Gnelf  (gwelf),  or  Guelph,  the  name 
vruc  of  a  distinguished  princely 

family  which  originated  in  Germany,  but 
was  also  at  one  time  connected  with  Italy, 
and  which  still  flourishes  in  the  two  lines 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  royal  (to 
which  the  reigning  family  in  Britain  be¬ 
longs)  and  the  ducal.  The  first  who  bore 
the  name  is  said  to  have  been  Welf,  the 
son  of  Isenbrand,  whose  grandfather  was 
a  vassal  of  Charlemagne.  See  Brunswick 
(Family  of)  and  Guelf s  and  Ghibellines. 


Guelder  Rose 


Guelfs  and  Ghibellines 


Guerrilas 


Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, 

great  Italian  political  parties  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  names  are 
derived  from  the  Italian  Guelfi  and  Ghi- 
bellini,  which  are  corrupted  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Welfen  and  Waiblingen.  These  lat¬ 
ter  words  came  to  be  used  as  party  desig¬ 
nations  in  Germany,  in  the  war  between 
Henry  the  Proud  and  Conrad  of  Ilohen- 
staufen,  to  whom  belonged  the  estate  of 
Waiblingen  in  Wiirtemberg.  About  the 
year  1200  the  designations  Guelf  and  Ghi- 
belline  came  to  be  employed  to  denote 
respectively  the  Italian  patriotic  and  pa¬ 
pal  party,  and  the  party  which  supported 
the  domination  of  the  German  emperors 
in  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  the  Ghibellines  became  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  aristocracy,  and  the  Guelfs  the 
partisans  of  democracy  and  liberty ;  but 
the  designations  ultimately  denoted  mere 
communal  and  family  feuds,  and  Dante, 
originally  a  Guelf,  but  subsequently  a 
Ghibelline,  asserted  that  the  two  parties 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  miseries  of 
Italy.  The  contest  continued  with  bitter¬ 
ness  for  almost  three  hundred  years. 
Corresponding  parties  appeared  in  Italy 
under  many  different  names,  as  the 
bianclii  and  neri  (white  and  black)  in 
Florence,  etc. 

GllpllVh  (gwelf),  a  town  of  Canada, 
Vjuciyii  province  Ontario,  in  a  rich 

farming  district,  45  miles  w.  of  Toronto, 
with  manufactures  of  woolens,  sewing- 
machines,  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  a  model  farm  kept  up  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  government.  Pop.  (1911)  15,148. 

Guercino  6(J^r'ch6'n8)-  Sce  Bar' 

ft11AVP7n  or  Guerza  (ger'e-za,  ger'- 
UUcIcZicl,  za .  Colobus  guerza ),  a 
species  of  monkey  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  Short,  glossy,  jet-black  fur 
covers  its  limbs,  back,  and  head,  while  a 
long  fringe  of  silky  white  hair  depends 
from  the  flanks.  It  frequents  lofty  trees. 
GnpviVkp  (ger'ik-e),  Otto  von,  a 
\juci  iuivc  German  physicist,  born  at 

Magdeburg  (of  which  he  became  burgo¬ 
master  or  mayor)  in  1602 ;  died  at  Ham¬ 
burg  in  1686.  About  1650  he  invented 
the  air-pump,  with  which  he  made  public 
experiments  at  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  His 
most  important  observations,  collected  by 
himself,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  folio 
(in  1672). 

PriipriYi  (ga-r&n),  Jean  Baptiste 
uuciin  Paulin,  a  French  painter, 
born  at  Toulon  in  1783 ;  died  at  Paris  in 
1855.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical 
subjects.  His  chief  pictures  are  the  fol¬ 


lowing  :  Cain  After  the  Death  of  Abel, 
The  Dead  Christ,  Adam  and  Eve  Driven 
Out  of  Paradise,  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Her  Suns,  etc. 

Ct liemSPV  (  gern'zi  ),  the  second 
largest  and  most  western 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lying  off  the  north 
coast  of  France,  46  miles  from  Cherbourg, 
and  about *68  miles  from  Start  Point  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
about  9  miles  long,  and  3  to  4  miles  broad. 
The  northern  part  is  level,  the  southern 
more  elevated,  coast  lofty  and  abrupt,  the 
island  being  almost  entirely  of  granite 
formation.  The  climate  is  extremely 
healthy ;  snow  is  rare,  and  frosts  light 
and  of  short  continuance.  The  soil  is  fer¬ 
tile.  The  breeding  of  cattle  and  the  dairy 
are  the  principal  objects  of  attention ; 
and  the  butter  made  is  highly  esteemed. 
Horticulture  and  floriculture  also  receive 
much  attention,  and  fruit,  especially  figs 
and  grapes  ( the  latter  grown  under 
glass),  is  very  abundant.  The  grape- 
houses  are  further  utilized  for  the  raising 
of  early  vegetables  and  tomatoes,  which 
are  sent  to  the  London  market.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exports  are  cattle  (the  dairy  cows 
being  renowned),  fruits,  vegetables  in  the 
early  spring ;  granite  for  paving,  etc.  The 
dialect  of  the  island  is  the  pure  Norman 
of  some  centuries  ago ;  but  a  knowledge 
of  English  is  general.  The  principal 
place  of  education  is  Elizabeth  College, 
at  St.  Peter’s  Port,  the  capital,  and  only 
town  in  the  island.  Steamers  ply  regu¬ 
larly  between  Guernsey  and  London, 
Southampton,  Plymouth,  and  Weymouth. 
The  island  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor, 
who  represents  the  sovereign  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  states,  a  kind  of  local  par¬ 
liament.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  well-organized  militia.  Pop.  40,477. 
See  Channel  Islands. 


(rii  pvn  ctpv  T.ilxr  Herind  Sarniensis, 
uueiiibey  miy,  a  beautiful  plant, 

with  purple  red  flowers,  native  of  South 
Africa,  family  Amaryllidaceae,  so  called 
from  some  of  its  bulbs  being  cast  up  in 
Guernsey  from  a  wrecked  ship  and  there 
taking  root.  There  are  several  other  spe¬ 
cies  also  called  Guernsey  lilies. 

Gil prrprn  (ger-ra’ro),  a  state  of 
uueneiu  Mexico.  area  24227  gq 

miles.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified 
by  mountain  and  valley,  and  partly  cov¬ 
ered  by  native  forests ;  and  it  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  iron.  The  principal  port  is  Acapulco. 
Pop.  479.205,  mostly  Indians. 

Guerrillas  ;  in  Spanish  ge- 

rilyas),  a  name  first 
given  in  Spain  to  light,  irregular  troops, 
consisting  chiefly  of  peasants  who  fought 
against  the  invading  French  in  the  early 


Guesclin 


Guiana 


part  of  the  present  century.  The  name 
has  now  become  quite  a  general  term 
for  such  irregular  troops,  and  has  trav¬ 
eled  far  beyond  Spain,  reaching  pretty 
much  the  entire  world. 

Guesclin,  g„EeSANDDU'  See  Du 


Gueux 


(gew;  Fr.  ‘beggars’),  a 
name  given  in  derision  to  the 
allied  nobles  and  other  malcontents  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  resisted  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  Philip  II,  in  1566-67.  The  Count 
of  Barlaimont  having  termed  the  malcon¬ 
tents  Gueux,  they  adopted  the  name,  and 
a  suitable  badge  called  the  ‘  beggar’s  de¬ 
nier.’  They  were  totally  dispersed  in 
1567. 

Guevara  y  Duenas  tsf, 

Luis  Velez  de,  a  Spanish  dramatic  poet, 
born  in  1570 ;  died  in  1644.  His  literary 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  Diablo  Cojuelo 
( ‘  Lame  Devil  ’ ) ,  which  suggested  the  fa¬ 
mous  Diable  Boiteux  of  Le  Sage. 

Gup’lielmi  (gul-yel'me),  Pietro,  an 
\JUgilClllil  Italian  composer,  born 

1727  ;  died  1804.  He  composed  comic  and 
heroic  operas  for  the  Italian  theatre,  vis¬ 
ited  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  London*,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Naples,  where  he 
became  the  rival  of  Paesiello.  In  1793 
Pius  VI  named  him  chapel-master  of  St. 
Peter’s.  He  left  more  than  200  pieces, 
remarkable  for  their  simple  and  beautiful 
airs,  their  rich  harmony,  and  their  spirit 
and  originality. 

Guiana  (gl-an'a),  British,  a  col- 
uuiana  ony  in  th  north  of  south 

America,  about  560  miles  long  and  200 
miles  broad,  bounded  E.  by  Dutch  Guiana, 
w.  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  n.  and  n.  e. 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  s.  by  Brazil ;  esti¬ 
mated  area,  109,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  three  settlements — Berbice,  Demer- 


ara,  and  Essequibo.  The  coast  tract 
forms  a  dreary  belt,  10  to  40  miles  broad, 
of  mud-banks  and  shallows,  and  when 
drained  the  surface  sinks  1  foot  below  the 
sea-level,  hence  strict  attention  must  be 
paid  to  dams  and  sluices.  This  alluvial 
deposit  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  low 
hills  not  exceeding  200  feet  jn  height. 
The  interior  is  traversed  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  by  chains  of  hills  or  mountains.  On 
the  western  boundary  is  the.  singular  flat- 
topped  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
Boraima,  rising  to  a  height  of  8600  feet. 
The  remaining  mountains  do  not  reach 
more  than  4000  feet  elevation.  The  most 
valuable  mineral  product  is  gold,  the  ^in- 
ing  of  which  has  been  active  since  1886. 
Diamonds  are  also  found.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Essequibo,  Demerara.  Ber¬ 
bice,  and  Corentyn.  The  climate,  though 
moist  and  warm,  is  not  on  the  whole  un¬ 


healthy.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
coast  region ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
much  of  it  well  adapted  for  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  Indian  and  Chinese  coolies. 
Guiana  also  produces  coffee,  tobacco,  in¬ 
digo,  etc.  Vegetation  is  singularly  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  the  forest-trees  are  of  the  most 


Indians  of  Guiana. 


magnificent  description.  Fruits,  medi¬ 
cinal  plants,  fibrous  vegetables,  dyeing 
woods,  etc.,  abound.  The  flora  includes 
the  Victoria  Regia,  the  largest  of  the 
water-lilies.  Among  the  animals  are  the 
jaguar,  tapir,  armadillo,  sloth,  vampire 
bat,  alligator,  etc.,  and  many  species  of 
birds,  such  as  humming-birds,  parrots,  etc. 
Snakes,  some  of  them  venomous,  and  trou¬ 
blesome  insects  are  numerous.  Guiana 
has  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons,  each 
continuing  for  three  months :  December, 
January,  February,  June,  July,  and  Au¬ 
gust,  constitute  the  wet  season,  the  other 
months  of  the  year  the  dry.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  nearly  81°  2'.  Vio¬ 
lent  thunderstorms  occur  at  the  change  of 
the  seasons ;  but  the  hurricanes,  so  de¬ 
structive  in  the  West  Indies,  are  un¬ 
known.  The  trade  is  concentrated  mainly 
in  Georgetown,  the  capital.  Sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses  are  the  principal  exports. 
Guiana  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch 
about  1580.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1783,  in  1796,  and  again  in  1803,  and 
later  it  was  definitively  given  up  to  them. 
Pop.  301,923 ;  a  great  proportion  being 
of  African  race  or  coolies  from  India. 

frni  an  a  Dutch,  or  Surinam,  a 

u-uiana,  Dutch  colony  in  gouth 

America,  situated  between  Ensrlish  and 
French  Guiana ;  area,  about  46.060  sq. 
miles.  The  general  aspect  is  the  same 
with  that  of  British  Guiana — flat  and 


Guiana 


Guignet’s  Green 


swampy  on  the  coast,  and  mountainous  in 
the  interior ;  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  of  which  the  Surinam  and 
its  affluents  are  the  chief.  It  has  also  a 
similarly  warm,  moist  climate,  and  is  very 
fertile.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  colony 
is  under  cultivation,  the  products  being 
similar  to  those  of  British  Guiana.  On 
the  Surinam  River,  about  10  miles  from 
its  mouth,  is  situated  the  capital,  Para¬ 
maribo.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  gold  wash¬ 
ings  are  of  considerable  value  and  crush¬ 
ing  plants  have  been  introduced.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor-gen¬ 
eral  and  council.  Pop.  84,103. 

Privi  an  a  French,  a  French  colony 

\JUL<xiLa,  in  South  Americaj  between 

Dutch  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  area,  about 
35,000  square  miles.  This  territory  re¬ 
sembles  British  Guiana  in  its  physical 
features,  climate,  and  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions,  with  the  addition,  in  the  latter 
case,  of  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg,  etc.  The  colony  comprises  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Cayenne,  celebrated  for  the  pepper 
bearing  that  name.  Gold  has  also  been 
found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  of 
late  gold  washing  has  been  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  and  has  proved  very  profitable, 
the  annual  yield  being  nearly  $2,500,000. 
The  French  are  said  to  have  first  settled 
in  Cayenne  in  1604.  Pop.  32,908. 

Prill  ami  "Ravt  the  bark  of  Port - 
UUiana  X>dIK,  iandia  hexandra, 

order  Cinchonaceae,  considered  to  possess 
great  value  as  a  febrifuge. 

Prnirriflrdliri  (  gwe  -  char-de'ne  ) , 
VJU.lt/Cldl  Ullll  Francesco,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  historian,  born  at  Florence  in  1482; 
died  in  1540.  He  became  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Florence,  and  held  va¬ 
rious  public  appointments.  He  began  in 
1534  his  famous  History  of  Italy — Dell* 
Istoria  d *  Italia — which  embraces  the 
period  1490-1534.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Guicowar’s  Dominion 

frill  A p«  (gidz),  in  an  army,  persons 
u  uco  selected  for  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  topography  of  the  place  in 
which  the  army  operates,  and  employed 
to  conduct  the  army  or  detachments  of  it 
to  any  place  which  has  to  be  reached. 
The  name  of  *  guides  ’  is  sometimes  given 
to  troops  without  any  very  specific  mean¬ 
ing.  In  the  Indian  army  it  is  given  to  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  and  infantry  attached 
to  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force. 

Guido  Aretino 

Arezzo,  an  Italian  monk,  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  music,  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century.  He  was  a  native  of 


Arezzo,  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
finally  prior  of  Avellana,  where  he  died  in 
1050.  lie  invented  the  musical  staff  of 
lines  and  spaces  (or  at  least  systematized 
their  use),  and  he  introduced  the  names 
of  the  first  six  notes  of  the  scale,  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  le. 

Guidon  (gl'don),  the  little  flag  or 

VJUlUUli  standard  of  a  troop  of 

cavalry. 

Gil idn  "Rpni  ( S we'do  ra'ne ) ,  a  cele- 
UU1UO  xveill  brated  Italian  painter, 

born  at  Bologna  in  1575  ;  died  there  in 
1642.  Being  the  son  of  a  musician,  he 
devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  music, 
but,  as  painting  seemed  his  true  vocation, 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dionys¬ 
ius  Calvaert,  and  subsequently  joined,  in 
his  twentieth  year,  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
racci.  In  1602  he  visited  Rome,  and  having 
seen  the  paintings  of  Caravaggio,  he  imi¬ 
tated  his  style.  At  the  request  of  Cardinal 
Borghese  he  painted  The  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter  and  the  Aurora.  He  was  also 
employed  by  Paul  V  to  paint  a  chapel  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  and  one  in  Santa  Maria- 
Maggiore.  Guido’s  paintings  are  gener¬ 
ally  considered  as  belonging  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  periods.  His  earliest  pictures,  after 
the  style  of  Caravaggio  and  Caracci,  dis¬ 
play  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade.  His  second  manner  exhibits  light 
and  agreeable  coloring,  with  little  shade. 
His  third  period  is  marked  by  careless 
haste.  Having  quarreled  with  Cardinal 
Spinola,  the  treasurer  of  Urban  VIII,  he 
left  Rome  and  returned  to  Bologna,  but 
was  subsequently  recalled.  In  1622  he 
removed  to  Naples,  but,  after  a  brief  stay, 
returned  once  more  to  Bologna,  never  to 
leave  it  again.  Among  his  most  famous 
works  may  be  mentioned  his  Aurora,  his 
Magdalene,  Michael  Vanquishing  Satan, 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  his  Fortune,  etc. 
Guido  was  also  celebrated  in  his  own  day 
for  his  etchings,  but  his  works  of  this 
class  have  now  sunk  very  much  in  value. 

Gill  Ml  TIP  or  Guyenne  (ge-en'),  an 

incline,  ancient  province  of 

France,  now  comprising  the  departments 
of  Gironde,  Lot,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Dor¬ 
dogne,  and  Aveyron,  with  part  of  Landes 
and  of  Tarn-et-Garonne.  The  capital  was 
Bordeaux.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1152,  was  nearly  all  con¬ 
quered  by  Charles  V  in  1377,  reconquered 
by  Henry  V  and  Henry  VI,  and  finally 
annexed  to  France  in  1453. 

Guignet’s  Green 

by  heating  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  boracic  acid  and 
one  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  made 
into  a  thick  paste  with  water.  This  color 
is  quite  fixed — it  does  not  alter  by  light 
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Painted  by  Guido  Reni. 


Guild 


Guillemot 


or  reagents,  and  it  is  quite  harmless,  so 
that  it  forms  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  greens  which  contain  arsenic  and 
copper. 

Guild  (gild),  a  society  or  association 
for  carrying  on  commerce,  a 
handicraft,  or  some  other  undertaking. 
Such  associations  are  known  from  very 
early  times  in  various  countries.  The 
societies  of  tradesmen  exclusively  author¬ 
ized  to  practice  their  art,  and  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own,  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  middle  ages.  They 
often  formed  a  bulwark  against  the  op¬ 
pression  of  the  nobility,  and  were  thus 
extremely  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
municipal  and  civil  liberty.  Traces  of 
these  trade  societies  are  found  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  Milan  we  find  the 
mechanics  united  under  the  name  cre- 
dentia.  At  Florence  the  trades  were 
federated  into  twenty-one  guilds  or  arti. 
These  originated  in  1282,  on  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  nobility,  and  every  candi¬ 
date  for  citizenship  was  obliged  to  enter 
some  particular  guild.  Such  a  step  be¬ 
came  a  necessity  at  a  period  in  which 
individual  rights,  as  such,  failed  to  se¬ 
cure  respect.  The  purely  Teutonic  guilds, 
although  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  the  cities,  possessed  certain  peculiari¬ 
ties.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Ger¬ 
man  guilds  of  craftsmen  obtained  the 
right  of  defending  by  arms  their  own 
interests,  and  became  so  powerful  that 
persons  unconnected  with  a  trade  were 
often  glad  to  attach  themselves  to  them. 
As  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
associations  originally  instituted  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes  became  the  mainstay  of 
a  tyrannical  monopoly  may  be  mentioned, 
the  frequent  withholding  of  permission 
from  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
master  mechanics  to  reside  in  one  place, 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  particular 
branches  of  industry,  and  upon  the 
free  exercise,  by  each  Individual,  of  his 
trade  except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
guilds.  With  the  view  of  destroying  the 
political  influence  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  abol¬ 
ished  them  by  a  decree  issued  in  1240 ; 
but  the  decree  remained  without  effect,  as 
did  also  the  clauses  inserted  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  view  into  the  Golden  Bull  in  1356, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last. century  that 
unrestricted  freedom  to  practice  any  trade 
was  established  in  the  German  states. 
In  Austria  this  was  done  in  1860,  and  in 
1868  it  was  done  for  all  the  states  of 
the  North  German  Confederation.  In 
Britain  trade  guilds  long  .possessed.  an 
importance  which  was  mainly  political. 
As  the  right  of  voting  was  involved  in 
the  membership  of  a  guild,  many  persons, 


not  mechanics,  acquired  the  rights  of 
*  freemen  ’  by  connecting  themselves  with 
some  body  of  this  kind.  These  guilds,  in 
England,  had  no  legal  right  to  prevent 
any  man  from  exercising  what  trade  he 
pleased.  The  only  restriction  on  the 
exercise  of  trades  was  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  requiring  seven  years’  appren¬ 
ticeship.  This  the  courts  held  to  extend 
to  such  trades  only  as  were  in  being  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  statute ; 
but  by  an  act  passed  in  1835,  every  kind 
of  restriction  on  artisans,  trades,  etc., 
was  abolished.  The  guilds  or  companies 
of  the  city  of  London  (among  the  oldest 
of  which  are  the  weavers,  founded  in 
1164 ;  the  parish  clerks,  in  1232 ;  the 
saddlers,  in  1280 ;  the  fishmongers,  in 
1284)  are  still  very  important  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  give  relief  to  poor  and  de¬ 
cayed  members,  and  also  manage  vast 
funds  bequeathed  for  benevolent  purposes. 
Besides  the  secular  guilds  there  were  from 
a  very  early  period,  in  Britain,  religious 
guilds.  From  the  time  of  Henry  II  all 
such  guilds  were  required  to  have  a 
charter  from  the  crown.  In  1388  a  re¬ 
turn  of  these  guilds  was  ordered  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  then  found  that  that 
of  Corpus  Christi,  York,  numbered  14,800 
members.  The  property  of  the  religious 
guilds  was  sequestrated  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  France  guild-privileges 
were  sold  by  the  state  from  the  tenth 
century  till  the  revolution  of  1789,  but 
at  that  date  guilds  were  entirely  abol¬ 
ished.  This  was  done  also  at  a  later 
period  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  Denmark.  Many  of  the  trades- 
unions  have  now  somewhat  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  ancient  guilds. 

Gnildfnrd  (gil'furd),  a  town  of 
UU1IU1UIU  England.  the  county 

town  of  Surrey,  on  the  Wey,  a  well- 
built  and  thriving  place.  It  has  an  iron- 
foundry,  corn,  paper,  and  powder  mills, 
and  an  important  grain  market.  Pop. 
(1911)  23,823. 

Guild  hall  (giMTiai), the  cit?  halJ  of 

VJUimilfill  j^ondon,  Cheapside,  first 
built  in  1411,  all  but  consumed  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666 ;  and  in  1669  rebuilt. 
The  front  was  not  erected  until  1789. 
The  most  remarkable  room  is  the  hall, 
153  feet  long,  48  broad,  and  55  high, 
used  for  city  feasts,  etc.  It  contains 
the  curious  wooden  statues  of  Gog  and 
Magog.  In  the  common-council  room  is 
a  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  them 
valuable.  There  is  also  a  library  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Gllillpmftt  (gil'e-mot),  a  name  of 
UUlliemox  several  web-footed  birds 

belonging  to  the  family  Alcidae  or  auks. 
The  guillemots  have  a  straight,  com- 


Guilloche 


Guinea 


pressed,  and  pointed  bill,  covered  with 
feathers  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  and  have 
no  hallux  or  hind-toe.  The  wings  are 

pointed  and 
very  short,  the 
legs  also  short, 
and  placed  far 
back.  They  live 
on  fish,  and 
build  on  precipi¬ 
tous  rocks  ad¬ 
joining  the  sea. 
The  common 
guillemot  ( Uria 
troile ) ,  about 
18  inches  in 


Common  Guillemot 
(Uria  troile). 


length,  lays  one  egg ;  the  black  guillemot 
( U .  grylle ) ,  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is 
smaller  and  lays  two  or  three  eggs ;  the 
U.  lacteolus  is  entirely  white. 

Guilloche  (gil-losh'),  in  Grecian 
vj  u  uv/iic  architecture,  an  ornament 

consisting  of  straight  or  curved  bands 
symmetrically  interplaited. 

Guillotine  (giHo-ten'),  an  engine 
uuiiiuime  for  beheading  persons  at 

one  stroke — an  invention  of  the  middle 
ages — adopted  with  improvements  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  France  during  the 
first  revolution  on  the  proposal  of  a 
Dr.  Ouillotin ,  after  whom  it  is  named 
and  still  used  in  France.  The  original 
invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is 
ascribed  to  the  Persians,  and  similar  in¬ 
struments  were  in  use  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  guillo- 


Guillotine  as  used  in  Paris. 

tine  decapitation  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  steel  blade  loaded  with  a  mass  of 
lead,  and  sliding  between  two  upright 
posts,  grooved  on  their  inner  sides,  the 


person’s  neck  being  confined  in  a  circular 
opening  between  two  planks,  the  upper 
one  of  which  also  slides  up  or  down.  The 
condemned  is  strapped  to  a  board,  which 
in  the  cut  is  shown  resting  horizontally 
on  the  table  in  front  of  the  upright  posts, 
but  which  is  easily  drawn  forward  and 
set  upright  when  necessary,  and  again 
canted  over  upon  the  table  and  rapidly 
moved  up  so  as  to  place  the  neck  of 
the  condemned  within  the  semicircle  of 
the  lower  plank,  the  other  being  raised 
for  the  purpose.  On  the  right  of  the 
table  is  a  large  basket  or  trough  of 
wicker-work  for  the  reception  of  the  body. 
Under  the  place  where  the  head  rests  is 
an  oblong  trough  for  its  reception.  The 
knife  is  fixed  to  the  cap  or  lintel  on  the 
top  of  the  posts  by  a  claw  in  the  form 
of  an  8,  the  lower  part  of  which  opens  as 
the  upper  part  closes.  This  claw  is  acted 
upon  by  a  lever,  to  which  a  cord  is  at¬ 
tached.  When  the  head  of  the  condemned 
is  in  position  the  cord  is  pulled,  and  by 
the  action  of  the  lever  the  knife  is  set  at 
liberty,  descending  by  the  grooves  in  the 
upright  posts  and  falling  upon  the  neck 
of  the  condemned  just  behind  the  planks 
which  keep  the  head  in  position.  The 
scaffold,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  open 
railing,  is  raised  6  or  7  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a 
machine  which  cuts  by  a  knife  descending 
between  grooved  posts,  much  used  for 
cutting  paper,  straw,  etc. 

G-n  imam  on  c  or  Guimauass  (ge-m&- 

iruimaraens,  rans/)t  a  town  in  Por_ 

tugal,  province  of  Minho,  strongly 
fortified  and  well  built.  Pop.  1)104. 
frill  ti  pa  (gin'e),  a  geographical  di- 

IT  uuicd  vision  of  Western  Africa,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Atlantic  coast-line  and  an 
indefinite  area  of  the  interior  between 
the  frontiers  of  Senegambia  and  Cape  Ne¬ 
gro,  or  Cape  Frio  (where  German  terri¬ 
tory  now  begins).  It  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  lying  north  and  south  of  Cape 
Lopez :  the  former,  called  North  or  Up¬ 
per  Guinea,  includes  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia, 
the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  coasts, 
the  states  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Benin, 
etc. ;  the  latter,  called  South  or  Lower 
Guinea,  includes  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela.  See  the  separate  articles  for 
descriptions. 

frill  T1P9  311  English  gold  coin  worth  21s. 

9  sterling.  Guineas  were  first 
coined,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT  (1663), 
of  gold  from  Guinea,  and  bore  the  figure 
of  an  elephant.  Its  value  ranged  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  from  20s.  up  to  30s.,  until, 
in  1717,  it  was  fixed  at  21s.  In  1817 
the  coin  was  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

It  is,  however,  still  customary  to  estimate  * 
professional  honoraria,  etc.,  in  guineas. 


Guinea 


Guiscard 


Guinea.  Gulf  of,  that  portion  of 
9  the  Atlantic  which  washes 
the  shores  of  Upper  Guinea,  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Lopez,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 
The  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  Prince’s, 
and  .St.  Thomas,  are  within  this  gulf. 
Guinea,  New.  See  New  Guinea. 

Guinea-corn,  a  name  sive?  to 

*  durra,  one  of  the 
grains  also  called  millet.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
broom-corn. 

Guinea-fowl,  °*  pintado,  a  genus 

J  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
family  Phasianidae  or  pheasants,  origin¬ 
ally  all  natives  of  Africa.  The  common 
guinea-fowl  ( Numida  meleagris) ,  now 
well  known  as  a  domestic  fowl,  has  a 
slate-colored  plumage  varied  with  round 
white  spots.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  fowl,  and  is  of  a  noisy  and 
quarrelsome  disposition.  Its  eggs  are 


Guinea-fowl  (. Numida  meleagris). 

esteemed.  Among  the  other  species  of 
guinea-fowl  may  be  mentioned  the  Nu¬ 
mida  vulturina  (or  Acryllium  vulturi- 
num),  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all,  with  somewhat  vulturine  head  and 
neck  ;  the  Numida  mitrdta,  found  in  Kaf- 
fraria  and  in  Madagascar ;  and  the 
Numida  cristdta,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

rtn irwaa  _rrva  ee  ( Panicum  maximum ), 
u  umed,  gidbb  a  very  tall  species  of 

grass,  a  native  of  Africa,  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  millet,  often  6,  and  some¬ 
times  even  10  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
naturalized  in  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  largely  cultivated  for 
fodder.  It  does  not  perish  even  in  the 
temperate  zone,  but  there  it  is  not  so 
productive  as  in  warmer  climates. 

Guinea  Pepper  Qf*tmlogF£Z 

of  the  same  family  with  the  custard 
apple.  Its  fruit,  consisting  of  dry  car¬ 
pels,  is  used  as  pepper,  ‘  Negro  Pepper.* 
The  term  Guinea  Pepper  is  often  used  as 
an  equivalent  for  Grains  of  Paradise ,  or 
Malaguetta.  It  is  also  a  common  desig¬ 


nation  of  Capsicum  frutescens.  See  Cap¬ 
sicum. 

Guinea-nip*  a  well-known  rodent 
*  mammal,  family  Cavi- 
dae  or  Cavies.  The  domestic  specimen  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  descended  from 
Cavia  aperea,  and  sometimes  termed 
Cavia  cobaya.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America  (like  the  other  cavies),  and  re¬ 
sembles  the  pig  only  in  its  grunting  voice. 
It  is  a  timid  little  animal,  extremely  pro¬ 
lific,  and  it  feeds  on  vegetables,  especially 
parsley,  bread,  grain,  etc.  It  is  very 
destitute  of  intelligence. 

Guinea-plum,  West 

narium  excelsum,  order  Chrysobalanaceae, 
growing  to  the  height  of  60  feet. 

Guinea- worm  laria  Medinen- 

sis ) ,  a  parasitic  worm 
of  the  order  Nematoda,  white,  of  the 
thickness  of  pack-thread,  somewhat  atten¬ 
uated  at  the  hook-shaped  posterior  ex¬ 
tremity.  It  varies  in  length  from  6 
inches  to  several  feet,  and  it  is  found  in 
the  intertropical  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
tissue  of  the  human  body  below  the  skin, 
and  produces  a  painful  ulcer,  out  of 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  worm  issues 
to  eject  its  eggs.  It  is  then  carefully 
extracted  by  winding  it  round  a  stick 
once  or  twice  every  day,  care  being  exer¬ 
cised  not  to  break  the  worm.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  effects  an  entrance  into 
the  body  is  unknown. 

Guingamp  $&£ 

Nord,  on  the  Trieux ;  has  manufactures 
of  linen,  thread,  etc.,  and  several  tan¬ 
neries.  Pop.  9233. 

Guiuuzcoa  (ge-pqth'ko-a),  one  of  the 

r  three  Basque  provinces, 

in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain,  bounded  n.  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  n.  e.  by  France;  area, 
728  square  miles.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
728  sq.  miles.  The  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,  and  much  indented ;  the  interior  is 
generally  mountainous.  The  chief  riches 
of  the  province  are  in  its  minerals,  par¬ 
ticularly  iron,  and  its  woods,  which  are 
used  in  smelting  it.  San  Sebastian  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  195,850. 

Guisborough  t|e‘~ 

of  York  (North  Riding),  situated  in  a 
narrow  but  fertile  valley,  extending  along 
the  Tees.  It  has  ropeworks  and  tanning. 
Pop.  7,062. 

Gllisrarr!  (gis-k&r),  Robert  (that  is, 
Robert  the  Cunning) ,  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  a  son  of  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,  born  in  1015.  His 
brothers,  having  acquired  large  posses¬ 
sions  in  Italy,  Robert  followed  them  about 


Guise 


Guitar 


1053,  and  in  the  same  year  captured 
Pope  Leo  IX  at  Civitella.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  Humphrey  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  count  of  Apulia  in  1057.  He 
then  conquered  Calabria,  and  Pope 
Nicholas  II  made  him  gonfalonier  of  the 
church.  Haying  become  a  tributary  of 
the  holy  see,  and  suppressed  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Apulian  nobility,  he  sent 
his  youngest  brother,  Roger,  to  seize 
Sicily.  Robert  himself  arrived  in  Sicily 
in  1061,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  defeated  the  Sa  acens  at  Enna. 
Returning  to  Italy,  Robert  conquered  the 
towns  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  being  detained  from  1068  to 
1071  at  the  siege  of  Bari.  In  1074  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  VII  for 
refusing  to  become  his  vassal,  but  the 
ban  was  removed  in  1080.  As  his 
daughter  Helen  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Michael  VII, 
Guiscard,  on  the  latter’s  deposition,  took 
up  arms  in  his  favor,  and  defeated  Alexis 
Comnenus  at  Durazzo  (1082).  As  Greg¬ 
ory  VII  had  been  meanwhile  imprisoned 
by  the  invading  forces  of  Henry  IV  of 
Germany,  Guiscard  delivered  the  pontiff 
in  1084.  He  then  went  again  to  Epirus, 
where  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  means  of  his  fleet,  made  himself 
master  of  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  He  was  upon  the  point  of 
advancing  against  Constantinople,  when 
he  died  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia  in 
1085. 

rj-nicp  (gwez),  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
VTUlbC  0£  ^sne>  beautifully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise.  It  has 
manufactures  of  textiles,  iron  and  copper 
foundries,  etc.,  and  a  large  work  for  mak¬ 
ing  stoves,  connected  with  which  is  an 
edifice  in  which  live  some  400  families  of 
the  working  people.  It  is  an  ancient 
city,  and  its  castle  gave  its  title  to  the 
distinguished  family  of  that  name  (see 
the  following  article).  Pop.  (1906)  7562. 
(rllisP  (Swgz),  a  distinguished  ducal 
uuiac  family  of  France,  a  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  The  founder  was 
Claude,  a  son  of  Ren6  II,  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  who  in  1506  became  naturalized  in 
France.  In  his  favor  the  county  of  Guise 
was  erected  in  1528  by  Francis  I  into  a 
duchy.  He  died  in  1550,  leaving  behind 
him  five  daughters  (the  eldest  of  whom, 
Marie,  married  James  V  of  Scotland,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots), 
and  six  sons — Francois,  who  succeeded 
him,  Charles  (Cardinal  of  Lorraine), 
Louis  (Cardinal  of  Guise),  Claude,  Fran¬ 
cois,  and  Rene.  The  family  acquired 
great  political  importance  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Francis  II,  who  was  married  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  direct  line 


became  extinct  in  1675.  In  1704  the 
title  was  revived  for  the  house  of  Conde. 
—Two  of  the  dukes  require  particular 
mention. — Francois  de  Lorraine,  the 
second  duke,  born  in  1519,  early  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  war,  especially  at 
Metz,  which  he  defended  with  success 
against  Charles  V,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Renti,  1544.  In  his  Italian  expedition 
(1556-57)  he  failed  to  conquer  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  But  he  was  successful 
in  that  which  resulted  in  the  final  annex¬ 
ation  of  . Calais  to  France.  Under  Henry 
II  and  Francis  II  he  was  the  virtual 
ruler  of  France.  On  the  death  of  Fran¬ 
cis  II  the  factions  of  Cond6  and  Guise 
arose,  the  Protestants  (Huguenots)  be¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  former,  the  Catho¬ 
lics  on  that  of  the  latter.  When  civil 
war  broke  out  the  Duke  of  Guise  took 
Rouen  and  Bourges,  and  won  the  battle 
of  Dreux  in  1562.  He  was  preparing  for 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  central  point 
of  the  Protestant  party,  when  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman, 
Feb.,  1563.  He  left  memoirs  written  by 
himself. — Henry,  third  duke,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1550.  He 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  fought  against  them  at  Jarnac  and 
Moncontour,  and  advised  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  From  revenge 
he  personally  conducted  the  assassins  to 
the  house  of  Coligny.  In  1576  was 
formed  the  Catholic  League,  first  pro¬ 
jected  by  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  A  period  of  civil  war  followed, 
the  party  of  Guise  proved  too  strong  for 
his  opponents,  and  having  brought  about 
a  rising  of  the  Catholics  in  Paris  (May 
1588),  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
He  might  now  have  made  himself  master 
of  the  throne,  but 
negotiations  were 
set  on  foot,  and 
the  duke’s  dis¬ 
plays  of  impru¬ 
dent  ambition  led 
to  his  assassina¬ 
tion  in  the  king’s 
cabinet.  December 
23,  1588,  at  Blois, 
whither  the  states 
had  been  sum¬ 
moned  in  order 
finally  to  ratify 
the  treaty  that 
had  been  ar¬ 
ranged. 

«  •  «  (  v  l-  1»  rrench  Guitar  of  Sev- 

IrUltar  L  \  enteenth  Century.  2,  Mod- 
,  .  ,  .  '  *  ern  Guitar, 

a  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  hollow  body,  and  a  neck 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  violin, 
used  especially  to  accompany  the  voice. 


Guizot 


Gulden 


The  modern  or  Spanish  guitar  has  six 
strings,  the  three  highest  of  gut,  the  three 
lowest  of  silk  covered  with  fine  wire, 
tuned  respectively  to  the  E  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  space  of  the  bass  staff,  A  its  fourth, 
and  the  treble  D,  C,  B,  and  E. 
The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced 
by  bringing  the  strings,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  frets  fixed  on  the  key-board, 
while  those  of  the  right  pluck  or  twitch 
the  strings.  It  is  extremely  popular  in 
Spain.  The  Spaniards  derived  it  from 
the  Moors,  who  brought  it  from  the  East, 
frll  (ge-zo),  F  R  A  N  Q  O  IS-PlERRE- 

Guillaume,  a  French  his¬ 
torian  and  statesman,  born  at  Nimes  in 
1787 ;  died  in  1874.  His  father,  a  law¬ 
yer,  having  in  1794  nerished  by  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  his  mother  and  her  three  sons  re¬ 
tired  to  Geneva,  where  Francois  was  gra¬ 
tuitously  educated  at  the  gymnasium.  In 
1805  he  commenced  legal  studies  at  Paris, 
but  gradually  drifted  into  the  literary 
profession.  In  1812  he  married  Mile,  de 
Meulan,  editor  of  the  Puhliciste,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne. 
On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  obtained 
several  public  offices,  such  as  councilor 
of  state,  and  director-general  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  and  communal  administra¬ 
tion.  In  1816  he  published  Du  Gouverne- 
ment  Repr^sentatif  et  de  VEtat  actuel 
de  la  France ,  and  Essai  sur  Vlnstruc- 
tion  Puhlique.  In  1820  the  Due  de  Berry 
was  assassinated,  and  Guizot’s  party  fell 
before  in  ultra-royalist  reaction.  In  1825 
he  was  deprived  of  his  chair  on  account 
of  the  political  character  of  his  lectures, 
but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1828.  In 
1829  he  again  became  councillor  of  state, 
and  in  1830  was  elected  deputy  for  the 
arrondissement  of  Lisieux.  After  .  the 
July  revolution  he  was  appointed  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  interior,  but  resigned  in  1831. 
After  the  death  of  Pbrier,  Guizot,  along 
with  Thiers  and  De  Broglie,  formed  a 
coalition  ministry,  and  he  rendered  great 
service  as  minister  of  public  instruction. 
He  became  ambassador  at  the  British 
court  in  1840,  and  next  year  he  became 
the  real  head  of  the  government  of  which 
Soult  was  the  nominal  chief.  He  re¬ 
tained  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  until  1848,  and  during  that  period 
opposed  all  measures  of  reform. .  After 
the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  Guizot  es¬ 
caped  and  fled  to  England.  Henceforth 
he  practically  retired  from  public  life. 
Born  of  a  Calvinist  family,  Guizot  al¬ 
ways  remained  a  stern  Protestant  of  the 
orthodox  type,  although  he  zealously  sup¬ 
ported  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en 
8—5 


France,  Histoire  generate  de  la  Civilisa¬ 
tion  en  Europe ;  Histoire  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  d’ Angleterre ;  Washington;  Discours 
sur  la  Revolution  d' Angleterre ;  Medita¬ 
tions  et  Etudes  Morales;  Guillaume  le 
Conquerant;  Memoir  es  pour  servir  d 
V Histoire  de  mon  Temps  (1858-68)  ; 
Meditations  sur  VEtat  Actuel  de  la  Re¬ 
ligion  Chretienne;  Melanges  Biogra- 
pliiques  et  Litter aire ;  Histoire  de  France 
Racontee  a  mes  Petits  Enfants;  etc. 
Guierat  Gujarat  (go-ja-rat'),  or 
J  *  Guzerat,  a  maritime  prov¬ 
ince  in  Western  Hindustan,  Presidency 
of  Bombay ;  total  area,  70,038  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  over  9,000,000.  The  southwest  por¬ 
tion  is  an  extensive  peninsula,  with  the 
Gulf  of  Kach  (Cutch)  on  the  northwest 
side,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the 
southeast.  The  central  districts  form  an 
extensive  plain,  but  the  northern  and 

eastern  districts  are  mountainous,  rug¬ 

ged,  and  jungly.  The  rivers  include  the 
Narbada,  Myhe,  and  Sabarnati.  The 

climate  is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  during 
the  hot  months  the  surface  mostly  ap¬ 
pears  sand  or  dust,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  a  thick  mire ;  but  it  is  extremely 
fertile.  Gujerat  comprises  a  number  of 
native  states  within  its  area,  the  chief 
being  the  scattered  territories  of  the 
Gaekwar  or  Guicowar  of  Baroda.  The 

population  presents  an  extraordinary  as¬ 
semblage  of  sects  and  castes.  It  gives 
name  to  the  vernacular  language  of 
Northern  Bombay — Gujarati.  The  area 
of  the  British  portion,  comprising  the 
districts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira,  Panch 
Mahals,  and  Ahmedabad,  is  10,158  square 
miles,  and  the  population  estimated  at 
about  4,798,504. 

frnrrn-nwnlfl  (giij-ran-wa'la),  a  town 

uujranwaia  of  Indiaj  in  the  Punjab, 

administrative  headquarters  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  inconsiderable 
manufactures  of  country  wares,  such  as 
brass  vessels,  etc.  Pop.  about  #  30,000. — 
Area  of  district,  2578  square  miles. 
Gllirat  (goj-rat'),  a  district  of  India 
vju.jj.cu/  iieutenant-governorship 

of  the  Punjab,  in  the  Raw41  Pindi  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  Jehlam  and  the  Chenab. 
Pop.  about  700,000. — Gujrat,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  5  miles  from  the  Chenab,  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  center.  Its  manufactures  are 
principally  of  cotton  and  of  Gujr&t  ware, 
that  is,  inlaid  work  in  gold  and  iron. 
Pop.  19,410. 

ftnlTlflr'p’a  fg81-b&r'ga),  a  town  of 
UUlUal  gd,  jndia>  in  the  state  of  Hy¬ 
derabad.  Pop.  29,228. 
finl/tan  (gol'den),  a  silver  coin  of 
\juiucii  Austria-Hungary  and  also  of 
Holland,  worth  about  40  cents.  Also 
called  a  florin. 


Guledgarh 


Gull 


(▼nlArlo'Qr'h  ( Guledgud ),  a  town  of 
vxuicugdiii  lndia  in  the  Kaladji  dis. 

trict,  Bombay  Presidency.  Pop.  about 

12,000. 

(golz),  the  heraldic  name  of  the 

color  red.  It  ranks  after  the 
metals  or  and  argent,  and  has  the  highest 
place  among  colors. 

frill fnnrt  a  city  in  Harrison  County, 
VJUII^UIL,  Mississippi  13  miies  s.  w. 
of  Biloxi.  It  has  railroad  shops,  canning 
factories,  saw  and  planing  mills  and 
large  trucking  interests.  Pop.  6386. 
friilf  Stream  one  of  most  cele- 

ijuii  stream,  brated  of  the  oceanic 

currents,  so  called  because  it  issues  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  fact  that  the  westward-moving 
waters  of  the  tropical  portion  of  the 
Atlantic,  encountering  the  eastward  pro¬ 
jection  of  South  America,  become  divided 
into  two  currents,  one  setting  southwards 
along  the  Brazilian  coast,  and  the  other 
northward  past  the  mouths  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  and  Orinoco,  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  then  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  emerges  through  the  Channel  of 
Florida  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  Its  course 
is  next  to  the  north  amd  eastward,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  past  Cape  Hatteras  (lat. 
35°  13' ),  along  the  southern  edge  of  the 
*  great  banks  ’  of  Nantucket  and  New¬ 
foundland  (between  the  meridians  of  48° 
and  60°  west),  after  which  its  course 
as  a  distinct  current  cannot  be  traced. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  especially 
when  rounding  the  extremity  of  Florida, 
the  Gulf  Stream  forms  a  well-defined 
current,  distinguished  by  its  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  its  deep  blue  or  indigo  color. 
On  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Polar 
or  Baffin  Bay  current  along  the  coast 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  the  water  on  its  inland 
side  is  colder  than  that  to  the  eastward 
of  it.  The  difference  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  Stream  and  this  cold 
current  sometimes  amounts  to  20°  (or 
even  30°)  Fahr.  The  velocity  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  varies  with  its  course. 
Within  the  Florida  Channel  it  attains  a 
mean  of  65  miles  per  day,  this  sinks  to 
56  miles  off  Charleston,  becomes  36  miles 
to  46  off  Nantucket,  and  28  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks ;  300 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Newfoundland 
its  movement  is  hardly  perceptible.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  Florida  Channel  the 
observed  temperature  is  34°,  that  of  the 
surface  from  80°  to  84°.  Geographers 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  temperature  of 
Europe.  If  it  possesses  any  direct  in¬ 
fluence  such  must  be  extremely  small,  as 


the  current  is  both  too  narrow  and  too 
shallow,  and  its  slight  amount  of  su¬ 
perior  heat  probably  vanishes  after  it 
has  passed  Cape  Hatteras.  The  relatively 
high  temperature  of  western  and  north¬ 
western  Europe  must  rather  be  referred 
to  the  general  set  of  the  tropical  waters 
to  the  northeast,  and  to  the  warm  winds 
blowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  not 
to  the  Gulf  Stream  exclusively. 

Glllf-WPprt  ( Sargassum ),  a  genus  of 
UUII  weeu  seaweeds  (Algae)  sub¬ 
order  Fucaceae,  of  which  one  species,  8. 
Bacciferum,  exists  to  an  enormous  extent 
in  the  tropical  seas.  It  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  is  propagated  by  buds.  It 
derives  its  ordinary  appellation  from  the 
exploded  idea  that  it  is  borne  on  the  Gulf 
Stream  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sev¬ 
eral  areas  of  the  ocean  exhibit  great 
quantities  of  this  and  other  weeds  float¬ 
ing  on  the  surface.  One  such,  the  Sar¬ 
gasso  Sea,  is  in  the  North  Atlantic,  lying 
southwest  of  the  Azores,  and  north  of 
the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

Gull  (Sul)>  Seneral  name  of  a 
'JU"LA  family  of  birds  distinguished  by 
their  straight  bill,  bending  downwards 
towards  the  point,  and  marked  below  the 
under  mandible  by  a  triangular  promi¬ 
nence,  by  their  large  wings,  slender  legs, 
palmated  feet,  and  small  hind  toe.  Gen¬ 
erally  seen  in  large  flocks,  the  larger 
species  frequent  the  sea,  the  smaller, 
lakes  or  rivers.  They  swim  well,  but  are 
incapable  of  diving.  Their  flight  is  rapid 
and  long  sustained.  They  are  extremely 
voracious,  and  feed  on  every  kind  of 


Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull  (Lama  fuacus). 

animal  food,  putrid  or  fresh.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  food  is  fish,,  which  they  catch  with 
great  agility,  darting  down  like  an  arrow. 
They  breed  only  once  a  year,  laying  two 
to  four  eggs.  The  species  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  resemble  each  other 
greatly.  Among  the  principal  are  the 
common  gull  ( Larus  canus),  which 
breeds  on  the  coast,  or  inland  in  moory 
districts;  the  lesser  black-backed  gull, 
L.  fuscus ;  the  black-headed  gull,  L.  ridi- 
bundus,  of  which  the  masked  gull,  L. 
capistratus ,  is  only  a  variety;  the  ivory 


GULLS  SHARING  A  DOLPHIN’S  MEAL 


Gullet 


Gun 


gull,  L.  eburneus;  the  Iceland  gull,  L. 
islandicus,  distinguished  by  its  white 
quill  feathers  from  the  herring  gull,  L . 
argentdtus;  the  great  black-backed  gull; 
the  burgomaster;  the  little  gull,  sabine’s 
gull ;  the  kittiwake,  etc. 

Gullet.  See  (Esophagus . 

Gulner  (gul'per),  a  deep  sea  eel,  re- 
*  markable  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  width  of  its  mouth. 


Gulper  ( Saccopharynx  ampullaceus) . 

(rUTTl  a  substance  of  various  proper- 
t-eg  wbicb  exudes  spontaneously 
from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  such  as  the 
plum,  the  peach,  etc.,  or  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  to  facilitate  the  flow. 
Gums  form  non-crystalline  rounded  drops 
or  tears,  the  purest  varieties  being  trans¬ 
parent  or  translucent,  of  a  pale  yellow 
but  sometimes  of  a  dark  color.  When  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  gum  forms  a  thick,  smooth 
fluid,  with  considerable  viscosity.  Some 
gums,  such  as  gum-arabic,  dissolve  in 
water ;  others,  like  tragacanth,  are  only 
partially  soluble ;  they  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  this  property  distinguishing  them 
from  resins.  They  have  no  odor,  and  only 
a  very  faint  taste.  The  different  kinds 
of  gum  receive  their  names  from  the 
countries  from  which  they  are  imported — 
such  as  gum-arabic,  gum-senegal,  Bar¬ 
bary  gum,  East  India  gum,  etc.,  and  from 
individual  features,  as  cherry-tree  gum, 
tragacanth,  etc.  Gum-resins  require 
water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  them.  See 
Gum-resins. 

Gumal.  See  Oomul 

Gnm-arabiP  is  the  Purest  form  of 

uum-araoic,  gum>  and  may  be  re- 

garded  as  typical.  It  comes  from  various 
species  of  Acacia,  such  as  the  Acacia 
vera,  A.  seyal,  and  A.  ardbica  or  nilotica 
(see  Acacia ).  The  gum  exudes  spon¬ 
taneously,  and  its  appearance  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  tree  being  in  an  unhealthy 
condition  ;  but  in  order  to  get  it  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  incisions  are  made  in  the 
bark.  Gum-arabic  is  very  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  finishing  and  dressing  of 
fabrics ;  for  thickening  the  colors  in  cal¬ 
ico-printing  ;  in  pharmacy ;  as  a  cement ; 
in  ink-making ;  for  making  crayons  and 
water-color  cakes,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  The  purest  gum-arabic  is  in 


round  tears,  transparent,  and  almost  col¬ 
orless,  faintly  odorous,  completely  soluble 
in  water,  the  solution  being  feebly  acid. 

Gumbinnen  (?bm-bin'en),  a  Prus- 

u  sian  town,  prov.  East 

Prussia,  on  the  Pissa.  It  has  brewing 
and  distilling,  and  manufactures  of  wool¬ 
en  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  14.194. 

Giim-hoil  an  abscess  in  the  gum, 
UUII,  generally  the  result  of 

bacterial  infection  through  the  presence 
of  decayed  teeth  or  stumps.  The  carious 
tooth  or  stump,  if  the  inflammation  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  cause,  should  be  removed. 
The  purulent  matter  should  be  evacuated 
by  a  free  incision,  and  the  mouth  often 
washed  with  tincture  of  myrrh  and  water, 
fi-n m -pi c+ti c  ( Cistus  ladaniferus) ,  a 
UUIII  GiblUb  plant  largely  cultivated 

in  Portugal,  and  yielding  a  gum  of  a 
pleasant  balsamic  odor. 

Gum-dragon.  See  Tra^ac(in th- 
Gum-elastic.  %e°ucear°utchou c’  India 

Gum-elemi.  See  ElemL 

Onm-imiinpr  the  resin  of  Callitris 
UUIII  JUIlipei,  quadrivaivi8f  a  conif¬ 
erous  tree  of  Barbary,  used  in  varnish, 
etc. 

Gnm  mi  TIP*  (gum'ing),  a  disease  of 
UUIIIIIllIlg  certain  fruit-trees,  as 

cherries,  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  etc., 
consisting  in  a  morbid  exudation  of  gum, 
and  generally  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  tree. 

/3-n yh  .rpci  Yi  c  solidified  juies  exuded 
UUIII  ICbllib,  by  various  plants.  They 

contain  a  gum,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  a  resin,  which  dissolves  in  spirit,  so 
that  the  body  usually  is  nearly  quite 
soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  there  are 
usually  present  in  addition  essential  oil, 
and  a  variety  of  impurities.  The  gum- 
resins  have  frequently  a  strong  and  char¬ 
acteristic  taste  and  smell.  They  are  solid, 
opaque,  and  brittle.  The  common  gum- 
resins  are  aloes,  ammoniacum,  asafcetida, 
bdellium,  galbanum,  gamboge,  myrrh, 
olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapenum,  and 
scammony. 

frnmH  or  Goomti  (gom'te),  a  river 
uuiii  ti,  of  Hindustan,  rises  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  and  flowing  south¬ 
east  falls  into  the  Ganges  between  Ghazi- 
pur  and  Benares.  In  its  course  it  passes 
the  cities  of  Lucknow  and  Jaunpur. 
Length  about  500  miles. 

Gnm-frppc!  a  general  name  for  trees 
uuiii  ticca,  ()f  the  genus  Eucalyptm 

(which  see). 

Gun  a  missHe  weapon,  causing  de- 
>  struction  by  the  discharge  of  a 
ball,  bullet,  or  other  substance,  through 


Gunboat 


Gun-carriage 


a  cylindrical  tube,  along  which  it  is 
propelled  by  the  action  of  gunpowder  or 
other  explosive  substance.  The  term  in¬ 
cludes  small  arms,  such  as  portable, 
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Vertical  Section  through  a  Turret  and  Barbette 
for  12-inch  Guns. 

a,  turret-gun;  b,  turret-port  armor  plate;  c, 
sighting-hood;  d,  turret-roof;  e,  escape-scuttle; 
/,  scuttle  for  access  from  deck;  g,  electric  rammer; 
h,  h,  combined  hydraulic  recoil  and  spring  return- 
cylinders;  i,  main  deck;  j,  gun-sleeve;  k,  trun¬ 
nions  on  gun-sleeve;  l,  deck-lug;  m,  turret-gun 
girder;  n,  turret-pan;  o,  ammunition-hoist  guide- 
rails;  p,  gun  elevating  gear;  g,  turret- rollers ;  r,r, 
upper  and  lower  turret-roller  paths;  s,  s,  turret 
supports  or  foundations;  t,  holding-down  clip; 
u,  barbette-armor;  v,  gun-deck;  w,  handling-room; 
x,  x,  magazines;  y,  ammunition-hoist  carriage; 
z,  water-tight  doors  from  magazines  and  shell- 
rooms  to  handling-room;  a\  protective  deck; 
b\  upper  platform;  c',  lower  platform.  (From  Sci¬ 
entific  American.) 


sporting  and  military  weapons ;  machine- 
guns,  which  discharge  a  rapid  succession 
of  bullets  through  one  or  more  barrels  on 
a  rest ;  and  the  heavier  pieces  termed 
cannon  or  ordnance.  See  Cannon,  Rifle, 
Machine-gun,  etc. 

rjnnhnat  a  term  applied  to  small 

uunuuatj  war-vessels  mounting  us¬ 
ually  a  single  gun,  and  employed  in  coast 
defense  or  in  attacking  large  and  heavy- 
armored  vessels.  Some  gunboats  are 
armed  with  one  heavy  deck-gun,  which 
can  be  turned  in  any  direction  by  means 
of  a  pivot.  In  others  the  single  gun  is 
placed  on  a  platform,  which  can  be  raised 


to  the  deck  or  lowered  to  the  hold  by  a 
donkey-engine.  The  gun  in  this  case 
does  not  turn  on  a  pivot,  the  manoeuvring 
being  effected  entirely  by  the  turning  of 
the  vessel.  Steam  gunboats,  especially 
when  iron-plated,  are  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  a  fleet.  Gunboats  of  a 
peculiar  construction  and  strongly  iron- 
plated  were  used  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers  during  the  Civil  war. 
fin  Vi  .pn  wi  q  (yp  the  structure  on 

uun  carnage,  which^  a  cannon  iS 

mounted,  and  on  which  it  is  fired.  Gun- 
carriages  are  of  very  various  construc¬ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  a  field  or  siege 
piece  the  carriage  is  united,  for  trav¬ 
eling,  with  a  two-wheeled  forepart, 
termed  a  limber,  to  which  the  horses 
are  attached,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
four-wheeled  carriage.  In  action  the  gun 


Plan 


Rapid-Fire  Gun. 

a,  top-carriage  saddle;  b,  pedestal  or  pivot  (the 
only  part  of  the  pedestal  showing  in  the  cut  is  the 
deck-flange,  the  remainder  being  in  the  interior 
of  the  top-carriage);  c,  cylindrical  sleeve;  d, 
hydraulic  recoil-cylinder;  e,  /,  spring  return- 
cylinders;  g,  projecting  arm  by  which  gun  is 
attached  to  spring  return-rods;  h,  projecting  arm 
by  which  gun  is  attached  to  recoil-cylinder  piston- 
rod;  j,  hand-wheel  for  elevating  gear;  k,  hand- 
wheel  for  training  gear;  l,  shoulder-piece;  m,  auxil¬ 
iary  training-wheel;  n ,  n,  trunnion  bearings;  o, 
gun-shield;  q,  q,  gun-sights. 

is  unlimbered,  and  then  rests  on  its 
pair  of  wheels,  and  on  a  strong  support 
termed  the  trail.  A  gun  in  a  fortress 
has  its  carriage  commonly  mounted  on 


Guncotton 


Gunnery 


what  is  termed  a  traversing  platform , 
that  is,  a  strong  framework  supported  on 
metal  trucks  or  small  wheels.  These 
trucks  are  constructed  to  run  on  metal 
rails,  which  are  laid  in  concentric  arcs 
of  circles,  whose  centers  are  a  real  or 
imaginary  pivot  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  embrasure  through  which  the  gun 
fires.  By  this  means  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  when  run  up,  is  brought  nearly  over 
the .  pivot,  so  that  the  direction  of  its 
fire  may  be  altered  laterally  considerably, 
and  yet  allow  of  a  very  narrow  embras¬ 
ure.  Carriages  on  the  *  disappearing  prin¬ 
ciple,’  which  are  visible  to  the  enemy 
only  during  the  acts  of  aiming  and  firing 
(while  the  loading  is  effected  under 
shelter),  are  best  exemplified  in  those  of 
Col.  Moncrieff.  In  one  of  these  the  car¬ 
riage  is  so  contrived  that  a  heavy  counter¬ 
weight  attached  to  it  is  sufficient  to  raise 
the  gun  into  the  position  for  firing,  the 
sides  of  the  carriage  having  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  ‘  rockers  ’  of  a  rocking- 
horse.  The  recoil  brings  the  gun  down 
into  the  loading  position,  after  which  it 
is  again  brought  into  firing  position  as 
before.  The  iron  carriages  now  made  are 
thus  elaborate  mechanical  structures.  In 
mortars  a  cast-iron  bed  takes  the  place  of 
a  carriage. 

GnnrrvHrm  or  Pyroxyline,  is  an 
uuncoxion,  explosive  substance 

formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
cotton.  In  the  process  of  manufacture 
sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  the  nitric, 
its  function  being  to  absorb  the  water 
formed  by  the  weakening  of  the  nitric 
acid  as  it  gradually  combines  with  the 
cotton.  The  product  of  this  process  is 
a  chemical  compound  of  four  or  five  times 
the  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  The 
cotton  is  generally  reduced  to  a  finely 
divided  condition,  and  the  .  guncotton 
molded  into  discs  of  suitable  sizes.  When 
ignited  in  a  free  state  it  burns  with  a 
strong  flame ;  it  is  only  when  fired  by  a 
detonating  fuse  or  when  heated  in  confine¬ 
ment  that  it  explodes.  The  presence  of 
water  and  other  substances  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  this  kind  of  explosion.  From 
this  follows  the  important  fact  that  it  can 
be  kept  wet  with  safety  while  in  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  may  be  exploded  by 
means  of  a  detonator.  In  short,  when 
wet  it  is  quite  safe ,  and  yet  quite  ready 
for  work  at  a  moment* s  notice;  for.  while 
it  refuses  to  burn  even  in  .the.  heat  of 
a  powerful  flame,  the  application  of  .  a 
large  or  of  a  small  detonator  inserted  in 
one  dry  disk  of  guncotton  causes  the 
wet  mass  to  explode  with  its  full  violence. 
Bursters  of  guncotton  and  water  have 
been  used  in  shells  for  certain  purposes. 
When  exploded  it  produces  little  smoke 


and  a  very  small  amount  of  residual 
matter.  There  are  also  preparations  al¬ 
lied  to  guncotton  with  wood  fiber  as  a 
basis,  such  as  Schulze’s  powder,  sawdust 
powder,  etc.  An  imperfect  chemical  form 
of  guncotton  termed  collodion,  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  is  used 
in  photography  and  surgery. 
Gundamuk'.  See  Vandamak. 

Gunduck.  See  GandaJc- 

GllUja.  Same  as  Hashish. 

Gunnel  (gun'el),  or  Butterfisii 
( Gentronotus  gunellus ),  a 
fish  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Blennies.  The  common  gunnel  resembles 
an  eel,  is  about  6  inches  in  length,  is 
brown  in  color  and  has  black  spots  on  the 
base  of  the  dorsal  fin.  It  is  termed  ‘  but- 
terfish  ’  on  account  of  the  mucous  secre¬ 
tion  of  its  skin. 

Gunner  (sun'er),  in  the  navy,  is  a 
warrant-officer  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  ammunition  and  ar¬ 
tillery  of  a  war  vessel,  to  keep  the  artil¬ 
lery  properly  fitted,  and  to  instruct  the 
sailors  in  the  exercise  of  the  cannon.  In 
the  army  a  gunner  is  simply  an  artillery¬ 
man  or  one  who  has  to  work  and  attend 
to  the  guns. 

Gunn  era  (gun'er-a),  a  genus  of 
vxu  c  d  pianf-s  0f  the  breadfruit 

order,  one  species  of  which  ( G .  scabra), 
a  native  of  S.  America,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  rhubarb,  and  is  used  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  It  has  large  rough 
leaves,  astringent  roots,  while  its  leaf¬ 
stalks  are  a  substitute  for  rhubarb. 
Gnnnprv  (gun'er-i),  the  science  of 
vxuniici^y  conducting  the  fire  of  ar¬ 
tillery.  Gunnery  may  be  divided  into  the 
theoretical  and  practical  branches.  The 
former  consists  chiefly  in  the  application 
of  mathematics  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  in  dynamics  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  of  shot 
through  the  air,  and  is  essential  to  the 
design  of  good  systems  of  rifling  and 
well-proportioned  projectiles.  Practical 
gunnery,  which  deals  with  the  actual 
firing,  has  reference  rather  to  the  use  of 
individual  guns  than  to  the  handling  of 
artillery  on  a  large  scale.  Theoretical 
gunnery  would  be  simple  were .  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  fired  in  vacuo,  as  gravity  alone 
would,  in  such  a  case,  require  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  path  of  projectiles 
would  simply  describe  a  parabola.  The 
line  taken  by  a  projectile  (or  its  trajec¬ 
tory  as  it  is  called)  is,  however,  subject 
to  modifications  caused  by  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  the  form  of  the  shot,  etc. 
Among  the  things  to  be  considered  in 


Gunny-bags 


Gunpowder 


gunnery  are  the  velocity  of  the  projectile, 
initial  and  subsequent,  the  angle  of  ele¬ 
vation  oi  the  piece,  the  range  or  distance 
to.  which  the  projectile  is  carried,  etc. 
With  cast-iron  spherical  shot  the  chief 
complication  arises  from  the  center  of 
gravity  never  falling  exactly  in  the  center 
of  the  figure.  Rifled  guns,  however,  fire 
projectiles  with  a  certain  known  rotation, 
and  in  the  case  of  elongated  shot,  these 
are  more  accurately  centered  in  the  bore 
by  the  action  of  the  grooves,  and  possess 
the  faculty  of  traveling  point  first,  and 
of  thus  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  One  mechanical  disadvantage  be¬ 
longs  to  rifled  shot,  namely,  the  wild 
irregularity  of  their  ricochet,  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  which,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
shells  burst  on  the  instant  of  graze  by 
percussion  fuses,  or  before  contact  by  time 
fuses.  The  most  approved  projectiles 
have  their  centers  of  gravity  nearly  half 
way  along  their  axes,  and  in  flight  they 
carry  towards  the  right  hand  of  the  per¬ 
son  laying  the  gun,  a  species  of  deviation 
to  which  the  name  of  drift  or  deflection 
is  given.  The  recoil  of  a  gun  must  neces¬ 
sarily  diminish  the  velocity  of  its  pro¬ 
jectile  ;  and  this  has  been  carefully  borne 
in  mind  by  men  who  have  made  gunnery 
their  especial  study.  In  ordinary  artil¬ 
lery  fire  the  charge  is  a  fixed  one,  and 
the  elevation  is  varied  according  to  the 
range.  Horizontal  fire  against  the  front 
of  a  column  or  line  of  works  is  termed 
direct  fire;  that  which  sweeps  along  a 
line  of  men  or  earthworks,  enfilade  fire; 
vertical  fire  is  when  the  piece  is  fired  at 
a  high  angle  of  elevation. 

fi-ii  n  n  v-Ti n  ere  are  bags  made  of  a 
or  unity  coarse  cloth  or  sack¬ 

ing  manufactured  in  India  of  some  native 
fiber,  chiefly  jute.  They  are  extensively 
used  in  India  in  packing  rice,  sago,  spices, 
etc.,  for  export,  and  in  America  for  bales 
of  cotton. 

frii  TTnn"WfI  at*  ^  gun^pow-der ) ,  a  mix- 
uunpowaer  ture  of  saltpeter,  sul¬ 
phur,  and  charcoal.  We  hear  of 
gunpowder  from  a  very  early  period.  It 
appears  to  have  been  used  in.  China  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  they  understood  the  making  of  this 
explosive  in  its  modern  sense.  Marcus 
Graecus,  who  lived  about  the  ninth  century, 
describes  its  composition,  wThich  was  also 
known  to  Roger  Bacon,  who  refers  to  it 
in  1267.  It  was  also  apparently  known 
to  the  Arabs  at  an  early  period.  In 
1342  the  Moors  employed  it  in  the  siege 
of  Algeciras.  According  to  the  common 
story,  the  discovery  of  its  propulsive  power 
was  due  to  the  German  monk  Berthold 
Schwarz  between  1290  and  1320.  Guns 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Ed¬ 


ward  III  in  1327,  on  his  invasion  of 
Scotland.  It  is  also  asserted  that  gun¬ 
powder  was  employed  in  1346  by  the 
English  at  Crecy.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  sixteenth  century  that  its  use 
in  warfare  became  general.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ingredients  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  is  different  in  different 
countries,  and  in  powder  for  different 
purposes.  The  crude  saltpeter  is  dissolved 
in  an  equal  weight  of  boiling  water  in  a 
copper  boiler,  filtered,  and  allowed  to 
cool  and  crystallize  in  a  trough  in  order 
to  purify  it  from  nitrates  of  soda  and 
lime,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
etc.,  the  liquid  being  continually  agitated, 
so  that  the  crystals  may  be  formed  small 
and  pure.  They  are  then  washed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  drain.  The  sulphur  is  purified 
and  ground.  The  charcoal  is  obtained 
from  alder  and  willow  wood,  or  from 
dogwood  for  the  finest  powder.  These 
ingredients  are  first  roughly  mixed,  then 
sprinkled  with  water  and  incorporated 
under  rollers  in  a  mill,  and  formed  into 
a  cake  termed  ‘  mill  cake/  This  is 
broken  up  under  grooved  rollers,  and 
brought  by  pressure  into  *  press  cake.’ 
After  this  it  is  granulated,  by  being 
passed  between  toothed  rollers,  and  separ¬ 
ated  into  classes  by  sieves  of  different 
sizes  of  mesh. .  Within  recent  years  a 
very  large  grain  has  been  adopted  for 
the  heaviest  charges ;  this  is  termed  pellet 
or  pebble  powder.  ‘  Pellet  ’  powder  is 
made  by  filling  the  cylindrical  holes  in 
a  thick  gun-metal  plate  with  mealed  pow¬ 
der,  and  by  means  of  pistons  under  an 
hydraulic  press,  forming  them  into  short 
cylinders  or  ‘  pellets,’  with  a  small  cavity 
at  one  end  to  catch  a  flame  the  more 
readily.  ‘  Pebble  ’  powder  is  made  by 
cutting  or  pressing  edges  which  divide 
the  press  cake  into  small  cubes ;  these, 
like  pebbles,  have  their  corners  rubbed 
off  and  rounded  by  friction.  There  is 
also  ‘Brown  ’  powder,  the  composition  of 
which  is  not  well  known.  This  powder 
Is  remarkable  for  equable  action,  greater 
coherency,  and  diminished  danger  in  us¬ 
ing,  and  for  decidedly  greater  power 
under  diminished  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
barrel.  Schultze’s  powder  is  also  a  pow¬ 
erful  explosive,  remarkable  for  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  its  shooting.  As  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  flame  must  traverse  the 
interstices  between  the  grains,  the  grain 
must  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the  charge 
of  the  gun.  A  smokeless  powder  has  also 
been  introduced.  The  greatest  precau¬ 
tions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fire  or 
water  from  coming  into  contact  with 
gunpowder.  Hence  it  is  usually  kept  in 
magazines  which  are  of  great  strength 
in  defensive  works,  although  lighter  and 


Gunpowder 


Guntur 


well-ventilated  buildings  suffice  under 
other  conditions.  In  the  transportation 
of  gunpowder,  the  casks  should  be  dust- 
proof,  and  the  carriages  and  vessels  con¬ 
taining  it  should  be  water-tight.  As 
iron  vessels  are  dangerous,  gunpowder  is 
usually  packed  in  copper-hooped  barrels 
made  with  copper  nails.  The  explosive 
power  of  gunpowder  is  very  great.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  place  it  within  a 
confined  space,  as,  when  it  is  heaped  up 
in  the  open  air,  it  explodes  without  report 
or  much  effect.  As  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the 
gases  produced  by  inflaming  gunpowder 
is  about  six-tenths  of  that  of  the  powder, 
and  their  volume  288  times  its  bulk,  when 
they  have  attained  an  elasticity  equal  to 
that  of  the  air.  If  the  effect  of  heat 
evolved  during  the  combustion  be  added, 
the  elastic  force  is  increased  to  1000 
atmospheres  in  round  numbers. 

Gunpowder, 

Gunpowder  Plot,  forc°“lPiirEugy- 

land  in  1604,  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I,  by  misguided  Roman 
Catholics,  to  blow  up  the  king  and  par¬ 
liament  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  the 
government  for  its  severities  against  their 
religion.  The  time  ultimately  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  plot  was  the  5th  of 
November,  1605,  when  parliament  was  to 
be  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  The 
plot  originated  with  Robert  Catesby, 
Thomas  Winter,  and  John  Wright,  and 
was  at  once  made  known  to  Guido 
Fawkes,  a  zealous  Catholic,  who  had 
served  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders, 
and  to  Thomas  Percy,  a  relation  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  These  five 
were  the  original  conspirators,  but  the 
plot  was  subsequently  communicated  to 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  Ambrose  Rookwood, 
Francis  Tresham,  Thomas  Keyes,  Christo¬ 
pher  Wright  (a  brother  of  John),  and  to 
some  Jesuit  fathers  and  others.  The  con¬ 
spirators  took  a  house  next  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,  and  their  original  plan  was 
by  digging  under  this  house  to  undermine 
the  House  of  Parliament.  They  latterly 
discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a 
cellar  right  under  the  chamber  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  occupied  by  a  coal- 
dealer.  They  at  once  hired  this  cellar, 
and  filled  it  with  powder,  faggots,  and 
billets.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  means 
of  a  letter  sent  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  a 
Catholic  peer  in  favor  with  the  court,  who 
laid  it  before  the  secretary  of  state,  Cecil. 
It  was  a  warning  couched  in  mysterious 
terms,  not  to  be  present  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  meeting  of  parliament.  Cecil  showed 
it  to  some  of  the  council,  and  did  nothing 


till  the  return  of  the  king  from  a  hunting 
party.  On  hearing  the  letter  James  at 
once  divined  its  meaning,  and  declared 
that  it  referred  to  gunpowder.  This  led 
to  investigation  and  to  the  arrest  of 
Fawkes  in  the  cellar,  where  a  hogshead 
and  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder  were 
discovered.  It  is  now  very  generally 
thought  that  Tresham,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  letter  to  Lord  Mounteagle,  had 
previously  informed  his  lordship  of  the 
plot,  and  that  the  sending  and  publication 
of  the  letter  were  merely  intended  as 
blinds.  It  seems  also  that  Cecil,  knowing 
the  king’s  vanity,  was  desirous  of  making 
him  the  discoverer  of  the  plot.  Catesby, 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed 
in  defending  Holbeach  House,  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge,  against  the  sheriff. 
Sir  Everard  Digby  was  tried  and  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Northampton  ;  Tresham  died  in 
prison.  Fawkes,  Rookwood,  Winter,  and 
others  were  tried  at  Westminster  on  Jan¬ 
uary  27th,  1606,  and  executed  on  the  30th 
and  31st. 


frnnrnnm  a  compartment  in  a  ship 

uruniuuiii,  of  war?  partly  occupied 

by  the  junior  officers. 

GiinS  (gunz)>  a  town  of  Hungary,  57 
°  miles  s.  e.  of  Vienna.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  walled  town  of  limited  extent, 
and  a  large  suburb ;  staple  manufacture 
woolen  cloth.  Pop.  7930. 
rriTnfpT*  (gun'ter),  Edmund,  an  Eng- 
vr  u.  ex  mathematician,  who 

flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  and 
invented  the  instruments  mentioned  in 
following  articles,  as  also  the  sector,  etc. 
He  was  born  in  1581  and  died  in  1626. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  Col¬ 
lege,  London,  in  1619.  He  was  the  first 
to  employ  the  terms  cosine,  cotangent, 
etc. 


Gunter’s  Chain,  the  chain. in  com' 

*  mon  use  for  meas¬ 

uring  land ;  so  called  from  its  inventor, 
Edmund  Gunter.  Its  length  is  66  feet, 
or  22  yards,  or  4  poles  of  5%  yards  each  ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  100  links  of  7.92 
inches  each.  100,000  square  links  make 
1  acre. 

Gunter’s  Scale,  a.  s''aI/-  havins 

’  nous  lines  upon  it, 
of  great  use  in  working  problems  in 
navigation.  This  scale  is  usually  2  feet 
long  and  about  1%  inches  broad.  On 
the  one  side  are  the  natural  lines,  and 
on  the  other  the  artificial  or  logarithmic 
ones. 


frTmfnr  (gun-tor'),  a  town  of  Hin- 
UUiUU1  dustan,  presidency  of  Madras, 
district  of  Kistna,  46  miles  from  Masuli- 
patam,  and  30  miles  from  the  Coromandel 
coast.  Pop.  about  30,000. 


Gunwale 


Gustavus  II 


Gunwale  or  Gunnel  (gun'l),  the 
uunwdie,  upper  edge  of  the  side  of  a 

ship  or  boat. 

Gurhwal,  Gurwal.  See  Oarwhal. 

Guriun  (gur'jun),  a  thin  balsam  or 
J  oil,  derived  from  trees  of  the 
genus  Dipterocarpus,  in  Burmah  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  used  in  var¬ 
nish-making,  for  mixing  paints,  preserv¬ 
ing  wood  from  the  attacks  of  white  ants, 
and  also  medicinally. 

Gurkhas.  See  Goorkhas • 

Gurmukteswar  ^“1%^ 

India,  in  the  Meerut  district,  Northwest¬ 
ern  Provinces,  on  the  Ganges,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  much-frequented  ferry. 
A  great  annual  fair  attracts  200,000  pil¬ 
grims  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Pop.  about  8000. 

Glirnflrd  (gur'n&rd),  or  Gurnet, 
UUIIldiU  the  popular  name  of 

acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  genus  Trigla. 
The  head  is  angular  and  wholly  covered 
with  bony  plates.  The  body  is  elon¬ 
gated,  nearly  round  and  tapering ;  there 
are  two  dorsal  fins ;  the  pectoral  fins  are 
large ;  the  teeth  are  small  and  numerous. 


Sture,  the  administrator  of  the  kingdom, 
was  treacherously  carried  off  with  other 
noble  Swedes  by  Christian  II  of  Denmark, 
and  kept  a  prisoner  in  Jutland  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  at  length  escaped, 
reached,  after  many  dangers,  Dalecarlia, 
where  he  roused  the  peasants  to  resist 
Danish  oppression,  defeated  the  Danes, 
took  Upsala,  Stockholm,  and  other  towns, 
and  drove  the  Danes  out  of  Sweden. 
Solicited  to  become  king,  he  consented, 
and  was  crowned  in  1527.  In  1529  he 
procured  the  abolition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Sweden,  and  estab¬ 
lished  Protestanism  in  its  stead.  He 
died  in  1560.  During  his  long  reign 
Sweden  made  great  progress  in  commerce 
and  civilization. 

ftnciaviK  TT  Gustavus  Adolphus, 

irusiavus  n,  King  of  SwedeQj  a 

grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  was  born 
in  1594,  and  received  a  most  carerul 
education.  He  was  trained  to  war  under 
experienced  generals,  took  his  plage  in 
the  state  councils  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  his 
seventeenth  year  during  the  war  with 
Denmark,  which  was  concluded  in  1613, 
and  by  which  Sweden  recovered  impor¬ 
tant  possessions  on  the  Baltic.  He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Russians, 
drove  them  from  Ingria,  Karelia,  and  a 
part  of  Livonia,  which  were  secured  to 


Gray  Gurnard  ( Trigla  gurnardus). 

The  gray  gurnard  is  the  Trigla  gurnar¬ 
dus,  common  on  the  British  coast ;  the 
red  gurnard  is  the  T.  cuciilus,  also  com¬ 
mon  on  the  same  coasts ;  the  flying  gur¬ 
nard  is  the  T.  volitans,  which  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  Indian 
seas. 

frnrnpv  (gur'ni),  Sir  Goldwortht, 
UUi  inventor;  born  at  Treator, 

England,  in  1793 ;  died  in  1875.  He 
studied  medicine  but  gave  his  attention 
to  chemistry.  His  inventions  include  the 
lime-magnesium  and  oil-gas  lights,  the 
high-pressure  steam  jet,  the  tubular  boiler, 
a  steam  carriage,  etc.,  and  he  claimed 
the  invention  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow¬ 
pipe  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe 
the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by 
voltaic  cross  currents.  He  was  knighted 
in  1863. 

ftne+nvnc  T  (gus-ta'vus) ,  commonly 
ttUbld,VU5>  ±  called  Gustavus  Vasa, 

was  born  in  1490,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1496.  He  was  the  son  of  Eric  Johans¬ 
son,  a  Swedish  noble,  served  under  Svante 


Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden. 

him  by  the  peace  of  Stolbova  in  1617. 
He  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Poland,  which  lasted  nine  years,  and  was 
concluded  on  advantageous  terms  for  Gus¬ 
tavus  in  1629,  he  being  allowed  to  retain 
important  conquests  in  East  Prussia. 


Gustavus  III 


Guthrie 


His  attention  was  now  diverted  from 
northern  wars  by  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
The  oppression  of  the  Protestants  by 
Ferdinand  II  excited  his  sympathy,  and 
the  progress  of  Wallenstein  alarmed  him 
for  the  existence  of  Protestantism  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Probably  also  he  was  moved  by 
military  ambition.  He  embarked  for 
Germany  in  1630  with  about  20,000  men, 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and 
in  a  short  time  had  seized  nearly  all 
Pomerania.  After  taking  many  fortified 
towns,  repeatedly  defeating  the  imperial 
generals,  at  Leipzig  (1631),  Wurzburg 
(1631),  Passage  of  the  Lech  (1632),  and 
conquering  a  great  part  of  Germany,  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  after 
defeating  Wallenstein,  16th  November, 
1632.  (See  Thirty  Years’  War.) 
Though  a  severe  disciplinarian,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  prestige 
of  success  derived  from  his  victories 
lasted  long  after  his  death.  He  ranks 
among  the  great  soldiers  of  the  world. 
(tUqIavik  TTT  King  of  Sweden, 

uustavus  in,  born  in  1746j  suc_ 

ceeded  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederick, 
in  1771.  Finding  the  country  weary 
of  the  misrule  of  the  nobles,  he  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  army,  surrounded 
the  assembly  of  the  states-general,  and 
forced  them  to  accept  a  new  constitution 
which  much  restricted  their  privileges. 
In  1788  he  took  command  of  the  army 
against  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  stormed 
the  defenses  of  Frederickshall,  destroy¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  vessels.  In  1789 
he  executed  another  coup  d’6tat,  arresting 
the  opposition  leaders,  and  passing  a  law 
extending  the  royal  prerogative.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  he 
made  strenuous  exertions  to  form  a  coali¬ 
tion  between  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Spain,  but  while  preparations  were 
making,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was 
formed  against  him,  and  he  was  shot  at 
a  masquerade  by  Ankarstroem,  a  dis¬ 
banded  officer,  on  16th  March,  1792.  He 
died  on  29th  March. 

frTKtavn<*  TV  (Adolphus),  King 
UUbtdVUb  IV  gwe4en>  was  tom 

on  1st  November,  1778,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  29th  March,  1792.  On  as¬ 
suming  power  Gustavus  showed  that  he 
had  inherited  his  father’s  hatred  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
he  carried  to  the  extent  of  fanaticism. 
After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  to  a  war  with  Russia  while  he  was 
at  war  with  France,  by  refusing  to  join 
the  continental  blockade  and  opening  his 
ports  to  England  ;  and  in  1808  he  quar¬ 
reled  with  England,  his  only  ally.  Fin¬ 
land  was  lost  to  Sweden  in  consequence, 
being  taken  by  Russia,  and  in  1809  a 


revolution  took  place.  Gustavus  was  de¬ 
throned,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
dermania,  was  proclaimed  king  under  the 
title  of  Charles  XIII.  Gustavus  died 
in  poverty  at  St.  Gall,  7th  February, 
1837. 

friKtnvuc  V  King  of  Sweden,  born 

uusxavus  v,  June  16>  1858;  suc_ 

ceeded  his  father,  Oscar  II,  Dec.  8,  1907. 
He  is  a  great  grandson  of  Marshal  Ber- 
nadotte  of  Napoleon’s  army,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Charles  XIII  in  1818.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1881  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Baden,  and  has  three  sons,  the  oldest  be¬ 
ing  the  Crown  Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Giistrow  (gus'tro),  a  town  of  Ger- 
WUHiUW  many,  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  the  Nebel.  It  has  an  active 
trade  and  industries  of  some  importance. 
Pop.  (1905)  17,163. 

Gut.  See  Catgut  and  Silkworm-gut. 

G'llteTlhprf?,  (go'ten-berg),  Johan, 
VJUieilueig  the  ^puted  inventor  of 

printing  ^ith  movable  types,  was  born  at 
Mayence  or  Mainz,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  In  1434  he  is 
said  to  have  been  living  in  Strasburg, 
and  in  1436  to  have  started  or  attempted 
to  start  a  printing  office  there ;  but  this 
seems  false.  In  1448  we  find  him  at 
Mainz,  where  he  formed,  two  years  after, 
a  co-partnership  with  Johann  Fust,  and 
established,  mainly  with  the  money  of 
the  latter,  a  press,  in  which  the  Mazarin 
Bible,  the  Letters  of  Indulgence,  and  the 
Appeal  Against  the  Turks  were  printed. 
After  five  years  this  connection  was  dis¬ 
solved,  and  Fust  sued  Gutenberg  for 
large  advances  which  he  could  not  pay, 
and  by  a  judgment  at  law  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  most  of  the  printing  materials, 
with  which,  in  company  with  his  son-in- 
law  Schoffer,  he  continued  to  print  books. 
After  this,  according  to  some,  Gutenberg 
carried  on  a  separate  printing  establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  is  no  printed  matter 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  Gutenberg  after 
1454.  He  died  in  1468. 

GnfhriP  (guth're),  a  city  of  Logan 
VJU.lllJ.ie  County,  Oklahoma,  and  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  state.  It  is  on  the  Cimmeron 
River,  31  miles  N.  of  Oklahoma  city,  and 
is  an  important  trade  and  manufacturing 
center,  having  large  lumber  and  milling 
interests,  etc.  Pop.  11,654. 

frn+TvriP  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine, 
VJUlIliie,  borQ  at  Brechin<  Forfar¬ 
shire,  in  1803.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1825,  and  held 
several  pastorates.  The  work  with  which 
his  name  is  chiefly  identified  out  of 


Guthrie 


Guy 


Scotland,  was  the  introduction  into  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  the  ragged  school  system,  then 
recently  originated  in  London  and  Aber¬ 
deen.  Into  this  work  he  threw  himself 
with  characteristic  energy,  employing  in 
it  both  his  personal  labors  and  his  pen. 
His  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  (1847) 
remains  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
productions.  He  became  editor  of  the 

Sunday  Magazine  in  1864,  but  never 
assumed  full  editorial  responsibility.  He 
died  in  1873.  His  chief  later  works  are, 
The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel  (1855),  A  Plea 
for  Drunkards  (1856),  Christ  and  the 
Inheritance  of  the  Saints  (1858),  etc. 
An  Autobiography  and  Memoir  has  been 
published  by  his  sons. 

frnfhnV  Thomas  Anthony,  au- 

vjuuiiic,  thor;  pseudonym  F#  An. 

stey ;  born  at  Kensington,  England,  in 
1856.  He  became  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  1880,  and  subsequently  devoted  much 
time  to  authorship,  chiefly  of  humorous 
stories.  Among  his  works  are :  Vice 
Versa,  The  Giant's  Robe ,  The  Black 
Poodle,  The  Tinted  Venus ,  Love  Among 
the  Lions,  etc. 

Gutta-percha  (s  u  t '  a-per'cha  ;  Ma- 

P  lay  name,  meaning 

‘gum-tree’),  a  substance  resembling 
caoutchouc  in  many  of  its  properties,  but 
stronger,  more  soluble,  and  less  elastic. 
It  is  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  Iso- 
nandra  Gutta  and  other  kindred  trees  of 
the  nat.  order  Sapotaceae.  It  chiefly 
comes  from  Mal¬ 
acca,  Borneo, 
and  other  islands 
of  the  Indian 
Archipela  go. 
W  hen  pure,  gut¬ 
ta-percha  is  of  a 
brownish-red  col¬ 
or.  Below  the 
A  r  temp  erature  of 

Id  50°  it  is  as  hard 

as  wood  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tough. 
By  an  increase  of 
heat  it  becomes 
more  flexible,  un¬ 
til  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  115°  F. 
Sprig  of  Gutta-percha  Tree,  it  becomes  pasty, 
and  between  this 
and  140°  or  150°  it  may  be  molded  into 
all  varieties  of  forms  with  the  greatest 
ease,  retaining  precisely  the  same  form  as 
it  cools  and  hardens  to  its  previous  state 
of  rigidity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  solu¬ 
ble  with  difficulty  in  ether  and  other 
caoutchouc  solvents,  but  very  in  oil  of 
turpentine  and  naphtha.  It  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  solutions  of  alkalies  nor  by 
hydrofluoric  acid,  but  it  is  acted  on  by 


sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
Gutta-percha  has  been  applied  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes :  as  a  substitute  for 
leather,  especially  in  the  soles  of  shoes, 
etc.,  as  an  insulating  coating  for  the  cop¬ 
per  wires  of  submarine  telegraph  cables, 
as  an  ingredient  in  mastics  and  cements, 
for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  hose- 
tubes,  bottles,  etc. 

Guttenbersr,  “  t°wn  Jn  Hudson 

County,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York 
and  above  Weehawken.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  beer,  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  5647. 

Gllttlff*r?P  (gut-if'e-re),  a  natural 
vxuttxicicc  order  0f  exogenous  trees 

or  shrubs,  which  generally  secrete  an 
acrid  yellow  resinous  juice,  in  some  cases 
of  considerable  value,  as  the  gamboge 
yielded  by  the  Garcinia  morella,  or  the 
tacamahaca  from  the  Populus  balsamifera. 
They  are  found  in  the  humid  and  hot 
places  of  tropical  regions,  chiefly  South 
America.  The  fruit  of  some  is  highly 
esteemed,  in  particular  the  mangosteen 
and  the  mammee  apple. 

GlltzkoW  <S6ts'k5)»  Karl  Ferdi- 
uui^auw  nand,  a  German  writer, 

born  at  Berlin  in  1811.  After  studying 
theology  he  took  to  journalism  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  became  the  leading  spirit  of  a 
small  body  of  reformers  known  as  ‘  Young 
Germany.’  In  1835  his  novel  Wally  die 
Zweiflerin  appeared.  It  was  at  once  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  government  as  hostile  to 
religion  and  society,  and  the  author  was 
imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  spite 
of  government  prohibition  Gutzkow  man¬ 
aged  to  publish  a  number  of  works  from 
Hamburg,  where  he  had  settled.  Amongst 
these  are:  Blasedow  und  seine  Sohne 
(1838),  a  satire,  and  Borne  Leben 
(1840).  He  was  active,  also,  in  dra¬ 
matic  literature,  producing  Richard  Sav¬ 
age  (1840),  Patkul  (1841),  and  Uriel 
Acosta  (1847),  tragedies,  and  Topf  und 
Schwert,  a  comedy.  He  died  in  1878. 
Giitzlaff  (guts'l&f),  Karl,  a  Ger¬ 
man  missionary,  born  in 
1803.  He  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Battas  in  Sumatra  in  August,  1826,  but 
settled  instead  in  Batavia,  Singapore,  and 
Siam.  .  In  1831  he  went  to  China,  acted 
as  British  interpreter  during  the  first 
Chinese  war,  visited  Europe  in  1849,  and 
died  at  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  in  1851. 
His  principal  works  are:  Journal  of 
Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China 
in  1831,  1832,  and  1833  (London.  1834)  ; 
China  Opened,  or  a  Display  of  the  Topog¬ 
raphy,  History,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese  Em¬ 
pire  (1838)  ;  Geschiehte  des  Chinesischen 
Reichs  (Stuttgart,  1847). 

GllV  Thomas,  the  founder  of 

J  Guy  s  Hospital,  London,  was  the 


Guyenne 


Gwalior 


son  of  a  lighterman  in  Southwark,  and 
born  in  1643.  He  was  brought  up  a 
bookseller.  He  dealt  largely  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Bibles  from  Holland,  and 
afterwards  contracted  with  Oxford  for 
those  printed  at  that  university  ;  but  his 
principal  gains  arose  from  dealings  in 
South  Sea  stock  in  1720.  He  amassed  a 
fortune  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling, 
of  which  he  spent  upwards  of  £200,000  in 
building  and  endowing  his  hospital  in 
Southwark,  besides  erecting  almshouses 
at  Tamworth  and  supporting  various 
other  charities.  He  was  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  Tamworth  from  1694  to  1707. 
He  died  in  1724.  See  Guy's  Hospital. 

Guyenne.  See  Guienne- 


Guy  of  Warwick, 


an  old  English 
metrical  ro¬ 


mance,  whose  hero  is  an  Anglo-Danish 
knight  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Si- 
ward,  baron  of  Wallingford,  to  have  be¬ 
come  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  have  slain 
in  single  combat  the  Danish  giant  Col- 
brand,  the  Dun-Cow  of  Dunsmore,  and  the 
dragon  of  Northumberland,  and  many 
other  wonderful  feats.  He  is  said  ulti¬ 
mately  to  have  become  a  hermit  in  War¬ 
wick. 


Gnvnn  (ge-yog),  Jeanne-Marie  Bou- 

*/  VIER  DE  LA  MOTTE,  MADAME,  a 
celebrated  mystic,  the  introducer  in 
France  of  the  system  of  Quietism,  was 
born  at  Montargis  13th  April,  1648.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  married  to 
Jacques  Guyon,  after  whose  death  in  1676 
the  tendency  to  mystic  enthusiasm  which 
had  characterized  her  younger  years,  again 
acquired  ascendency,  and  she  began  the 
religious  propagandism  of  her  extreme 
views  of  self-abnegation,  indifference  to 
life  and  death,  and  even  to  future  salva¬ 
tion  or  perdition.  She  became  associated 
with  some  enthusiastic  priests,  abandoned 
her  children  and  her  goods,  reserving  a 
moderate  annuity ;  and  moved  from  place 
to  place,  making  numerous  proselytes. 
She  also  published  numerous  works,  such 
ps  Le  C antique  des  C antiques  interprets 
selon  le  Sens  Mystique  (1685)  ;  PoSsies 
Spirituelles  (five  vols.,  1685)  ;  Discours 
ChrStiens  et  Spirituels  (1716),  etc.  At 
last  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  steps  against  the 
spread  of  Madame  Guyon’s  mystical  doc¬ 
trines.  Through  his  influence  she  was 
shut  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation, 
but  afterwards  released  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Madame  Maintenon,  who  herself 
became  for  a  time  a  convert  to  the  new 
doctrines,  and  allowed  Madame  Guyon  to 
preach  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Cyr, 
where  she  made  a  convert  and  dis¬ 
ciple  of  F6nelon.  A  commission  of  eccle¬ 


siastics,  chief  amongst  whom  was  Bos- 
suet,  now  sat  in  judgment,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Madame  Guyon  were  condemned 
(1695).  This  led  to  her  being  imprisoned 
for  some  years,  latterly  in  the  Bastille, 
whence  she  was  liberated  in  1702.  The 
rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
and  in  works  of  charity.  She  died  in 
1717. 

Gil  VO  t  (gg-y5)*  Arnold,  geographer 
J  and  physicist,  born  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  1807.  He  studied  theology  at 
Berlin,  then  took  up  natural  science,  and 
became  professor  of  history  and  physical 
geography  in  the  Academy  of  Neufchatel. 
lie  shared  in  Agassiz’s  investigations  of 
glacier  phenomena  of  the  Alps.  In  1848 
he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  de¬ 
livered  lectures  in  Boston,  which  after¬ 
wards  appeared  under  the  title  Earth  and 
Man.  He  rendered  much  service  to  me¬ 
teorological  science  in  connection  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  geology  and  physi¬ 
cal  geography  in  the  College  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Princeton,  where  he  continued  until 
his  death  in  1884. 

s  Hospital, 

Thomas  Guy  (see  Guy,  Thomas).  The 
original  building,  completed  in  1725  and 
endowed  at  a  cost  of  over  £200,000,  con¬ 
tained  accommodation  for  400  sick  or  in¬ 
curable  persons.  It  has  since  been  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  greatly,  and  is  now 
the  largest  in  London,  the  beds  amount¬ 
ing  to  720.  Attached  to  the  hospital  is 
an  extensive  medical  school  containing 
lecture-rooms,  theaters,  museums,  and 
medical  library. 

Guzerat.  See  Went. 


Gwalior  (g  wii'le-or  ),  a  city  and 
VJWallUl  fortress  of  Hindustan,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  state  of  Gwalior,  situated  65 
miles  south  from  Agra.  The  fortress  is 
the  largest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
magnificent  in  India.  It  stands  on  an 
isolated  rock  about  350  ft.  high  and  nearly 
perpendicular  in  the  upper  part.  The 
fortress  contains  wells  and  reservoirs  of 
water,  and  is  inaccessible  except  by  steps 
up  the  side  of  the  rock.  Old  Gwalior,  the 
town  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  base  of 
the  rock  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  some 
remarkable  ruins  of  temples  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  old  Hindu  palace  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  new  town,  known  as  New 
Gwalior  or  Lashkar  (the  camp),  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  ruler.  Maharajah  Sindhia, 
has  sprung  up  recently  on  the  southeastern 
skirt  of  the  rock,  but  is  already  a  flourish¬ 
ing  city  with  a  pop.  of  89,154. — The  State 
of  Gwalior,  in  political  relationship  with 
the  government  of  India,  consists  of  sev- 


Gwyniad 


Gymnasium 


eral  portions  of  territory,  otherwise  known  counts,  in  1687,  according  to  others  in 
as  Sindhia’s  Dominions,  the  largest  and  1691. 

most  compact  portion,  usually  known  as  (jVP*eS  (gi'jez),  a  king  of  Lydia  who 
Gwalior,  being  the  one  containing  the  *  «  reigned,  according  to  Herod- 

above  town  and  fortress.  The  total  area  otus,  b.  c.  716-678.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  Gwalior  is  about  20,000  sq.  miles,  of  the  Lydian  king  Candaules,  who,  to 
Gwalior  is  not  as  a  whole  very  fertile ;  convince  him  of  the  beauty  of  his  queen, 
one  of  its  most  notable  products  is  opium,  showed  her  to  him  naked.  The  queen 
The  drainage  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  was  so  incensed  that  she  ordered  Gyges 
Chambal.  Pop.  about  3,000,000,  mainly  either  to  murder  the  king,  ascend  his  va- 
Ilindus.  cant  throne,  and  become  her  husband,  or 

frurvn -Jarl  Gwiniad  (gwin'i-ad;  W.  to  atone  for  his  curiosity  by  death.  He 
vjw^yiiictu  from  gwyn,  white).  The  chose  the  former. 

Coregonus  Pennantii,  a  fish  of  the  salmon  fi- vm  T1  fl  <51 11  m  (j  i  m  -  n  a'zi-um),  the 
or  trout  kind  found  plentifully  in  some  of  *>  name  given  by  the 

the  Welsh  lakes,  in  Ulleswater,  and  in  Greeks  to  the  public  building  where  the 


The  Fortress  of  Gwalior.- 

many  lakes  in  Europe.  It  is  gregarious, 
and  may  be  taken  in  great  numbers  at  a 
draught. 

frwvn  yi  ( gwin ) ,  Eleanor,  better 
uwyilll  known  by  the  name  of  Nell , 

a  celebrated  mistress  of  King  Charles  II, 
was  at  first  an  orange  girl,  and  also 
gained  her  bread  by  singing  from  tavern 
to  tavern.  About  1667  she  became  the 
mistress  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  surren¬ 
dered  her  about  1670  to  the  king.  As 
mistress  of  the  king  she  had  an  establish¬ 
ment,  and  was  made  lady  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  Queen  Catharine.  She  was 
merry  and  open-hearted,  is  said  to  have 
been  faithful  to  Charles,  mindful  of  old 
friends,  and  a  liberal  patroness  of  the 
poets  Dryden,  Lee,  Otway,  and  Butler. 
From  her  are  sprung  the  dukes  of  St. 
Albans.  She  died,  according  to  some  ac- 


-From  an  original  sketch. 

young  men,  quite  without  clothes  (hence 
the  name,  from  gymnos,  naked),  exercised 
themselves  in  leaping,  running,  throwing 
the .  discus  and  spear,  wrestling,  and 
pugilism.  Its  objects,  however,  were  ex¬ 
tended  also  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind  ; 
for  here  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and 
teachers  of  other  branches  of  knowledge 
delivered  their  lectures.  Gymnasia  were 
at  first  only  open  level  places,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  partitioned  off  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  games.  At  a  later  date  they  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  connected  build¬ 
ings,  spacious  enough  to  admit  many 
thousands.  See  Gymnastics. 
Gymnasium,  a  term  applied  in  Ger- 

J  ’  many  to  a  class  of 

schools  in  which  formerly  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  branches  connected  with 
antiquity,  were  taught  almost  to  the  ex- 


Gymnastics 


Gypsies 


elusion  of  other  subjects.  A  more  prac¬ 
tical  bent  is  given  to  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  these  institutions  now,  though 
the  real-schools,  as  they  are  called,  are 
the  institutions  specially  established  for 
high-class  education  in  such  branches  as 
mathematics  and  physical  science,  history 
and  modern  languages.  The  gymnasia  are 
the  feeders  of  the  universities,  and  the 
training  adopted  in  them  is  specially  In¬ 
tended  to  equip  the  pupils  for  entering 
these  institutions.  The  last  or  exit-exam¬ 
ination,  to  show  whether  the  pupils  are 
fit  to  enter  any  of  the  universities,  is 
very  severe,  and  includes  history,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  at  least  one  foreign 
language. 

(jim-nas'tiks ;  for  der- 

uymnasucs  ivation>  see  aymna. 

sium)  is  the  technical  term  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  system  of  exercises  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  development  of 
physical,  and  especially  of  muscular  pow¬ 
ers.  An  excellent  gymnastic  training  is 
given  by  cricket,  football,  rowing,  and 
similar  amusements,  but  the  special  value 
of  formal  gymnastic  exercises  is  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  secure  not  only  a  general 
development  of  muscular  power,  but  also 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  muscles,  and  further  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  applied  to  each  individ¬ 
ual  case,  so  as  to  meet,  allow  for,  and  as 
far  as  possible  overcome,  defects  in  physi¬ 
cal  organization.  For  these  purposes  an 
elementary  course  of  gymnastics  is  of 
great  value  to  all,  especially  to  the  seden¬ 
tary  student.  In  regard  to  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  two  general  rules  may  be  laid 
down,  which  will  form  an  efficient  guide 
in  self-imposed  exercises.  The  first  is  the 
universal  rule  in  mechanics  that  the 
strength  of  any  machine  is  the  strength  of 
its  weakest  part ;  the  second  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  muscular  exercise,  that  it 
is  exercise  within  the  extreme  power  of 
the  muscle  which  develops  and  improves, 
while  straining  weakens  and  injures,  and 
excessive  exercise  develops  particular  mus¬ 
cles  abnormally  at  the  expense  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  health.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 
to  carry  physical  exercises  as  a  whole  too 
far,  and  to  develop  muscular  power  at  the 
expense  of  vital  strength.  Till  the  age  of 
twelve  the  ordinary  games  and  pastimes 
of  childhood  are  generally  quite  sufficient 
exercise ;  after  that  some  very  light  sys¬ 
tem  of  gvmnastics  may  be  adopted  to  aid 
the  development  of  the  system.  After  the 
age  of  thirty-five  unusual  muscular  efforts 
are  apt  to  leave  persistent  strains,  and 
moderate  exercise  becomes  .the  satest 
means  of  developing  and  giving  tone  to 
the  muscular  system. 


Gvnirmp’en  (Jim  nu-jen),  in  botany, 
a  plant  with  a  naked 
seed.  Among  gymnogens  are  pines  and 
firs,  yews,  joint-firs,  the  cycads,  etc.  In 
the  gymnogens  there  is  no  proper  ovary, 
the  seeds  being  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the  fora¬ 
men  of  the  ovule  without  the  intervention 
of  a  stigma. 

Gvmnos'nprm  (jim*nu_ sperm),  a 
uyiimubpeiiii  plant  with  a  naked 

seed;  a  gymnogen  (which  see). 

Gymnotus 

frvmnip  (gim'pi),  a  municipal  town 
a  r  of  Australia,  in  Queensland, 
on  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills  overlooking 
the  river  Mary,  116  miles  north  of  Bris¬ 
bane.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  goldfields 
here  which  have  yielded  good  results.  The 
town  has  some  good  public  buildings,  well- 
paved  streets,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  Pop. 
12,000. 

GvnfPPPnm  (ji-ne'si-um),  in  botany, 
WyilcCLCUIIi  the  pistil  taken  in  a  coh 

lective  sense,  precisely  as  the  stamens 
form  the  andrceceum,  the  petals  the  cor¬ 
olla,  and  the  sepals  the  calyx, 
fr vyi an d ri a  (ji-uan'dri-a),  the  name 

uynanana  given  t0  one  of  the 

classes  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus, 
characterized  by  having  the  stamens  and 
pistil  consolidated  in  a  single  body,  as  in 
orchids. 

Gvnerilim  (Jl-nS'ri-um),  a  genus  of 
Vjyi  e  till!  grasses>  0f  which  the 

best  known  is  G.  argenteum  or  Pampas 
Grass  (which  see). 

frxrnn  crxrnc  (dyeun'dveush) ,  a  town 
of  Hungary>  44  miles  N. 
E.  of  Budapest ;  it  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  stuffs,  an  active  trade,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  celebrated  Erlauer  red  wine. 
Pop.  16,442. 

frvnapfn*  (ji-pa'e-tus),  the  genus  of 
'Xj  pctct-llb  kir(jg  to  which  belongs  the 

Bearded  Vulture  or  Lammergeyer  of  the 
Alps  (which  see). 

frvn<iiPQ  (jip'ses;  from  Egyptians,  the 
name  by  which  they  were 
called  in  the  English  statutes),  a  wander¬ 
ing  nation,  whose  physical  characteristics, 
language,  and  customs  differ  much  from 
those  of  European  nations.  They  are 
called  by  the  French  Bohemiens,  from 
the  belief  that  they  were  Hussites  driven 
from  Bohemia ;  in  Germanv  the  general 
name  is  Zigeuner,  which  is  not  unlike 
the  Italian  Zingari.  They  call  themselves 
Romm  any,  from  rom  (man).  This  race 
is  slowly  melting  away.  Its  present  total 
number  hardly  reaches  500.000;  of  whom 
there  are  about  120.000  in  European  Tur¬ 
key  ;  140.000  in  Hungary  ;  60.000  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  ;  40,000  in  Spain ;  40.000  spread 


Gypsies 


Gyrencephala 


over  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  18,000 
in  Britain,  of  whom,  however,  only  a  small 
number  are  tent-gypsies,  preserving  the 
language  and  traditions  of  their  race ;  and 
the  remainder  scattered  over  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  gypsies  are  now  considered  to 
have  come  from  India,  the  main  body  of 
their  language,  though  mixed  with  a  great 
number  of  borrowed  words,  having  a  close 
affinity  with  some  of  the  Indian  languages. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  color,  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet-black  of  their  hair  and  eyes,  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth,  and  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  symmetry  of  their  limbs. 
The  typical  Gypsies  rarely  settle  perma¬ 
nently  anywhere,  but  live  in  tents,  wan¬ 
dering  about  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
making  domestic  utensils,  telling  fortunes, 
practising  tricks,  etc.  Their  talent  for 
music  is  remarkable,  and  some  of  their 
melodies  have  become  the  much-valued 
property  of  other  nations,  or  are  incor¬ 
porated  in  some  of  our  favorite  operas. 
They  have  no  peculiar  religion.  Amongst 
the  Turks  they  are  Mohammedans ;  and 
in  Spain,  at  least,  as  well  as  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  they  follow  the  forms  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  without,  however,  caring  for 
instruction,  or  having  any  real  interest  in 
religion.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  If  the  husband  becomes 
tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off  with¬ 
out  ceremony.  There  is  no  idea  of  edu¬ 
cation  amongst  them.  The  children  grow 
up  in  idleness  and  the  habits  of  stealing 
and  cheating.  The  Gypsies  first  appeared 
in  Germany  and  Italy  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
time  they  wandered  about  in  hordes  with 
a  commander  at  their  head.  In  the  Aus¬ 
trian  States,  where  they  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  Maria  Theresa  formed  the  plan  of 
converting  them  into  orderly  citizens.  But 
her  ordinances  that  they  should  dwell  in 
settled  habitations,  practice  some  trade 
and  send  their  children  to  school,  re¬ 
mained  to  a  large  extent  ineffectual.  In 
England  the  Gypsies  first  appeared  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
notwithstanding  severely  repressive  enact¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  themselves  as  tinkers, 
mat  and  basket-makers,  etc.  In  Scotland 
they  were  more  favorably  received,  and 
frequently  intermarried  with  the  natives. 
The  town  of  Yetholm,  in  Roxburghshire, 
was  once  a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the 
race,  and  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Gypsies.  Considerable  numbers  of  the 
British  Gypsies  have  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  where  they  settle  amongst  the  people 
and  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
With  regard  to  their  language,  a  large 
number  of  the  words  in  all  the  different 


dialects  are  of  Indian  origin,  as  already 
mentioned.  The  grammar  of  the  tongue  is 
also  oriental,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Indian  dialects.  This  similarity  cannot 
be  considered  the  work  of  chance,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  their  persons  and  customs  show 
much  of  the  Hindu  character.  Amongst 
the  chief  authorities  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  subject  of  the  language  q.nd 
origin  of  the  Gypsies  are :  George  Bor- 
row’s  account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain 
and  Romano  Lavosil;  C.  G.  Leland,  the 
English  Gypsies  and  their  Language ; 
and  Smart  and  Crofton,  the  Dialect  of 
the  English  Gypsies. 

frvrmi  m  ( jip'sum) ,  a  monoclinic  min- 
vxy  u  i  eral,  chemically  a  hydrated 
calcic  sulphate  (CaS0i2H20).  It  is  found 
in  a  compact  state  as  alabaster,  or  crys¬ 
tallized  as  selenite,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
soft  chalky  stone,  which  in  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  heat  gives  out  its  water  of  crystal¬ 
lization,  and  becomes  a  very  fine  white 
powder,  extensively  used  under  the  name 
of  plaster  of  Paris  (which  see).  This  last 
is  the  most  common,  and  is  found  in  great 
masses  near  Paris,  where  it  forms  the  hill 
of  Montmartre,  near  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
near  Burgos  in  Spain.  Gypsum  may  be 
geologically  of  any  age,  but  occurs  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  more  recent  sedimentary 
formations,  and  is  even  now  forming, 
either  as  a  deposit  from  water  holding  it 
in  solution,  or  from  the  decomposition  of 
iron  pyrites  when  the  sulphuric  acid  com¬ 
bines  with  lime,  or  from  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phurous  vapors  in  volcanic  regions  on  cal¬ 
careous  rocks.  When  gypsum  occurs  with¬ 
out  water  it  is  called  anhydrite,  but  in  its 
most  ordinary  state  it  is  combined  with 
water.  Of  this  latter  there  are  six  sub¬ 
species  ;  sparry  gypsum  or  selenite,  the 
foliated  granular,  the  compact,  the  fibrous, 
the  scaly  foliated,  the  earthy.  The  plas¬ 
ter-stone  of  the  country  near  Paris,  ground 
and  mixed  with  water,  is  used  as  a  mortar 
in  building ;  when  mixed  with  glue  instead 
of  water  the  material  is  known  as  stucco. 
Gypsum,  pulverized  by  grinding  or  burn¬ 
ing,  has  been  used  with  good  effect  as  a 
manure,  especially  as  a  top-dressing  for 
meadows. 


Gypsy-wort, 


Lycopus  Europceus,  a 
'  labiate  plant  found  in 
Britain  in  ditches  and  on  river  banks.  It 
yields  a  dye  said  to  be  used  by  the  Gypsies 
to  render  their  skin  darker. 


Gyrencephala  ££. 

classes  into  which  Owen  divided  the  mam¬ 
malia,  characterized  by  having  the  hem¬ 
ispheres  of  the  cerebrum  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
olfactory  lobes.  It  comprehends  the  Quad- 
rumana,  Carnivora,  Artiodactyla,  Perisso- 
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Gyrfalcon 


Gyula 


dactyla,  Proboscidea,  Sirenia,  and  Ceta¬ 
cea. 

frvrfalprm  or  Jerfalcon  (jer-fal- 
vjyiidicon,  kon)>  See  Falcon m 

Gyroscope  (.Fro-skop),  an,  *ppara- 

j  tus,  consisting  0f  a  rotat¬ 

ing  disc  mounted  by  very  accurately  fitted 
pivots  in  a  ring  or  rings  (forming  a  sort 
of  gimbals),  for  illustrating  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  rotation  generally.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the*  whole  is  the  resist¬ 
ance  which  a  disc  in  rapid  motion  pre¬ 
sents  to  any  change  of  direction  in  the 
axis  of  rotation.  Some  curious  phenom¬ 
ena  may  be  exhibited  by  it  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  without  resorting  to  mathematical 
formulae.  The  figure  shows  a  simple  gyro¬ 
scope.  If  the  disc  A,  which  revolves  on 


Gyroscope. 

an  axis  within  the  ring  b,  is  set  very  rap¬ 
idly  in  motion  by  the  unwinding  of  a 
string  round  the  axis,  and  if  the  part  C 
is  then  rested  on  a  pivot  at  the  top  of  the 
upright  support  D,  the  apparatus  instead 
of  falling  will  go  slowly  round  in  the  di¬ 
rection  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  gyro¬ 
scope,  on  a  large  scale,  has  been  utilized 
to  give  steadiness  to  vessels  in  rough  seas 
and  is  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
aeroplane,  to  keep  it  on  a  fixed  level.  Its 
most  interesting  employment  is  in  the  Gy¬ 
roscope  Railway,  which  see. 

Gyroscope  Railway,  “ithrf Eg 

gle  line  of  rails,  on  which  the  car  is  kept 
erect  by  the  steadying  power  of  a  pair  of 


heavy  gyroscopes,  or  fly  wheels,  rotating 
in  opposite  directions  at  very  high  veloc¬ 
ity.  There  are  two  recent  inventions  of 
this  kind,  an  English  and  a  German,  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  in  character.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  invention  of  an  Australian  named 
Brennan,  had  its  first  form  in  a  model, 
a  small  car  on  which  the  gyroscopes  ro¬ 
tated  at  the  enormous  speed  of  7500  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute.  They  were  hung  in 
special  bearings  and  rotated  in  a  partial 
vacuum,  the  friction  being  so  slight  that 
the  wheels  would  continue  to  revolve  and 
give  stability  to  the  car  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  power  was  shut  off.  Also, 
in  such  a  case,  supports  at  the  side  kept 
the  car  from  overturning.  This  model 
showed  itself  capable  of  traveling  at  high 
speed  on  a  single  rail,  rounding  sharp 
curves,  and  even  traversing  with  ease  a 
wire  cable  hung  in  the  air.  In  1909  a 
car  was  tried  14  feet  long  and  10  wide, 
capable  of  carrying  40  passengers.  The 
gyroscopes  in  this,  moved  by  a  gasoline 
engine,  revolved  in  a  vacuum  at  a  speed  of 
3000  rotations  per  minute.  They  were 
3 y2  feet  in  diameter  and  weighed  together 
iy2  tons.  With  a  full  load  of  passengers 
this  car  sped  easily  around  a  circular  rail 
220  yards  long,  and  proved  that  it  could 
not  be  upset,  since  when  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  crowded  to  one  side  the  car  remained 
firmly  erect,  the  gyroscopes  lifting  it  on 
the  weighted  side.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
the  monorail  system  a  speed  of  more  than 
100  miles  an  hour  is  safely  possible.  The 
German  invention,  displayed  by  Herr 
Schorl,  a  capitalist  of  Berlin,  is  in  many 
respects  like  the  English  one.  The  -ex¬ 
perimental  car  was  18  feet  long  and  4 
wide,  the  gyroscopic  fly  wheels  being 
very  light,  weighing  but  125  pounds  each, 
while  their  speed  of  rotation  was  8000 
per  minute.  The  same  success  was  at¬ 
tained  as  in  the  English  experiments,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  successful  future  be¬ 
fore  this  interesting  vehicle  of  travel, 
fj-vmla  (dyofla) ,  a  market  town  of 
Uyilld  Hungaryt  on  the  Koros.  It 

consists  of  two  distinct  villages,  >  Magyar 
and  Nemet  (German),  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river.  Pop.  22,446. 
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TT  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
J“L>  phabet,  often  called  the  aspirate ,  as 
being  a  mere  aspiration  of  breathing, 
though  not  the  only  aspirated  letter  in 
English.  The  sound  that  distinctively  be¬ 
longs  to  it  is  that  which  it  has  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  syllable  before  a  vowel,  as  in 
hard,  heavy.  It  is  very  commonly  joined 
to  other  consonants  to  represent  sounds 
for  which  there  are  no  special  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  as  in  the  digraphs  ch,  sh,  tlv 
(child,  ship,  thin,  this),  or  in  other  con¬ 
sonantal  combinations  of  various  origins 
and  values,  as  in  the  words  enough  (gh  = 
/),  plough  (gh  silent),  philosophy  ( ph=f , 
rhetoric  (h  silent),  etc.  Gh  is  common  in 
words  taken  from  the  Greek,  but  in  this 
case  it  generally  has  the  k  sound,  as  in 
chemistry,  chyle,  logomachy,  etc.  See 
Grimm’s  Law. 

TToovlpm  (hiir'lem) ,  a  town  of  Hoi- 
naanem  ianck  province  N.  Holland, 
10  miles  W.  of  Amsterdam,  intersected  by 
the  Spaarne,  which  is  joined  by  canals 
from  Leyden  and  Amsterdam,  and  along 
which  a  considerable  traffic  is  maintained. 
The  town  is  well  and  regularly  built ;  the 
streets  exceedingly  clean,  planted  with 
trees,  and  laid  out  in  promenades. 
Amongst  the  notable  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  church  of  St.  Bavon  with 
its  celebrated  organ,  the  Prinsenhof,  in 
which  the  provincial  assembly  meets.  The 
manufactures  of  Haarlem,  as  well  as  its 
population,  are  less  than  what  they  were 
formerly  ;  but  it  has  still  various  indus¬ 
trial  works,  a  celebrated  type-foundry,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  printing-office  in 
Holland,  while  its  flower  trade,  especially 
in  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs,  is  very 
important.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town 
is  the  park  of  Haarlem,  a  plantation  of 
fine  old  beeches  surrounded  with  villas, 
caf@s,  and  places  of  holiday  resort.  Haar- 
lem  was  a  prosperous  place  as  far  back 
as  the  twelfth  century.  During  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Netherlands  it  sustained  a.  fam¬ 
ous  seven  months*  siege  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Laurence  Coster, 
supposed  inventor  of  movable 
of  a  number  of  painters,  Ostade,  the  Won* 
vermans,  Ruisdael,  Van  Loo,  etc.  lop. 
65.189. 

9—5 


TTaavlpm  (hiir'lem),  Lake  of,  a  for- 
XlddllClli  mer  lake  of  Holland,  ad¬ 
joining  and  communicating  with  the  Y, 
between  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam.  Previ¬ 
ously  a  swamp,  it  was  formed  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  crumbling  away  of  the 
banks  of  the  Y,  and  imperiled  by  its 
growth  the  towns  of  Haarlem,  Amsterdam, 
and  Leyden.  It  was  18  miles  long,  9  miles 
broad,  and  about  14  feet  deep.  The  drain¬ 
ing  of  it  was  commenced  in  1840,  and 
completed  in  1853.  The  soil  thus  re¬ 
claimed,  known  as  the  Haarlemmer  Pol¬ 
der,  now  forms  a  commune,  which  num¬ 
bers  over  16,000  inhabitants. 

TTaLaWnV  (hab'a-kuk,  or  ha-bak'- 
Jld  OdKKUK  ukK  the  eighth  of  the 

twelve  minor  prophets.  He  flourished 
about  600  b.c.  at  the  time  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans,  against 
whom  he  prophesies  God’s  retributive  jus¬ 
tice.  He  concludes  with  a  kind  of  psalm 
(chap.  3)  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of 
its  language  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
thought. 

TTaKh  Prfn-n  (hab'er-tun),  John,  au- 
iiaDDertOII  thor>  born  at  Brooklyn, 

New  York,  in  1842.  He  served  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Civil  war,  1862-65,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  a  journalist  and  novelist. 
His  Helen’s  Babies  (1876)  was  a  very 
popular  story.  Other  books  are:  The 
Worst  Boy  in  Town,  Who  Was  Paul 
Grayson,  A  Lucky  Lover. 

Habeas  Corpus  Kewfsa 

dressed  to  one  who  has  a  person  in  cus¬ 
tody,  commanding  him  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  person  named  at  a  certain 
place  and  time.  From  the  time  of  the 
Magna  Charta  imprisonment  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  any  person  has  been  unlawful 
in  England,  but  for  long  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  was  so  indefinite  and  the  power 
of  the  crown  so  great  that  persons  were 
frequently  detained  in  custody  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  till  1679 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  provided  the 
great  remedv  for  the  violation  of  personal 
liberty  bv  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad 
subjiciendum  (that  you  have  the  body  to 
answer).  The  provisions  of  the  act  may 


Habergeon 


Haddington 


be  stated  generally  thus : — 1.  That  on 
complaint  or  request  in  writing,  by,  or  un 
behalf  of,  any  person  committed  and 
charged  with  any  crime  (unless  treason, 
felony,  etc.,  expressed  in  the  warrant), 
the  lord-chancellor,  or  any  of  the  judges 
shall  award  a  habeas  corpus  for  such 
prisoner,  and  shall  discharge  the  party,  if 
bailable,  upon  security  being  'given  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  answer  to  the  accusation.  2. 
The  writ  shall  be  returned,  and  the  pris¬ 
oner  brought  up  within  a  limited  time,  not 
exceeding  twenty  days.  3.  No  person 
once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be 
recommitted  for  the  same  offence.  4. 
Every  person  committed  for  treason  or 
felony  may  insist  on  being  tried  at  the 
next  assizes,  or  admitted  to  bail,  and  if 
not  tried  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions, 
he  shall  be  discharged  from  the  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  English  statute  has  been  copied 
in  the  United  States  without  essential 
change.  It  is  the  grandest  safeguard 
against  despotism  which  jurisprudence 
affords.  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  writ 
was  often  issued  in  behalf  of  slaves  who 
had  escaped  from  their  masters,  and  when 
it  was  shown  that  the  masters  had  brought 
them  into  a  free  state  the  court  set  them 
free.  So  important  was  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
they  inserted  an  express  provision  (art.  I, 
sec.  9)  that  it  should  not  be  suspended 
‘  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in¬ 
vasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it.’ 
The  question  whether  the  power  to  sus¬ 
pend  is  vested  in  Congress  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  in  each  alike,  is  a  disputed  point. 
During  the  Civil  war  the  power  was  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  president,  with  the  tacit  con¬ 
sent  or  express  permission  of  Congress. 
No  state  court  has  a  right  to  issue  the 
writ  for  the  discharge  of  a  person  held 
under  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  proceedings  upon  a  return  of 
a  writ  may  take  place  in  chambers  before 
a  single  judge,  or  before  several  judges  in 
open  court,  as  determined  by  the  language 
of  the  writ. 

TTq'hprP’Pnn  (ha-ber'jun),  a  jacket  of 
HdUcigCUii  hain-mail  shorter  than 

the  hauberk,  and  without  sleeves,  worn 
during  the  middle  ages  by  the  squires  and 
archers. 

Habibulla  Khan,  a™  ^ 

at  Cabul  in  1872,  succeeded  his  father, 
Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  October  3,  1901. 
TToKif  Qivfo  or  Habitant,  a  name 
XldUllalltoj  applied  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Canada,  especially  in  Quebec 
province,  who  are  of  French  extraction 
and  still  sneak  the  French  language  and 
preserve  French  customs.  See  Canada. 


TTap'k'hprvv  (hak'ber-i),  the  popular 
lidLAUCi  i  y  name  of  North  American 

varieties  of  the  nettle-tree,  Celtis  crassi- 
folia,  also  of  the  Celtis  occidentals,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nettle  family  Urticacese. 

TT p  plr pyi  pIt  (haken-sak),  a  town, 
xLctUJAcilocll/Jv  capital  of  Bergen 

County,  New  Jersey,  12  miles  n.  of  New 
York,  and  with  manufactures  of  iron, 
carriages,  silk,  wall-paper,  etc.  Many 
New  York  business  men  reside  here.  Pop. 
14,050. 

Harklfllldpr  (hak'len-der),  1  ried- 

XLclUrvlclIlllCl  RICH  WlL1IELM  VON,  a 

German  novelist  and  comedy  writer,  born 
in  1816.  He  engaged  first  in  commerce, 
then  entered  the  Prussian  artillery,  and 
commenced  his  literary  career  in  1841 
with  Pictures  from  a  Soldier's  Life  in 
Time  of  Peace.  He  then  became  succes¬ 
sively  private  secretary  to  Baron  Tauben- 
hein,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East, 
and  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  In  1849  he  served  with  the  Austri¬ 
ans  during  the  war  with  Sardinia,  and 
published  his  observations  in  Soldier 
Life  in  Time  of  War.  He  was  ennobled 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  He 
died  in  1877.  Amongst  his  many  writ¬ 
ings  distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  pathos 
and  humor,  we  may  mention  Daguerreo- 
typen  (1842),  Handel  und  Wandel 
(1850),  Der  Neue  Don  Quixote  (1858), 
Geschichten  im  Zickzack  (1871)  ;  of  his 
comedies,  Der  Geheime  Agent  (1850) 
was  the  most  successful. 

TTo  plrm  q  fa  oV  ( hak'ma-tak) ,  a  term 
naCKmdtdtK  applied  in  many 

parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  larch.  See  Larch. 

TTaoVn  axt  (hak'ne),  a  suburb  of 
XldtKliey  London,  in  Middlesex,  3 

miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  includes 
Hackney  proper,  South  Hackney,  Homer- 
ton,  Clapton,  Dalston,  etc.,  and  is  a 
favorite  residence  of  wealthy  merchants. 
Pop.  222,587. 

Hackney  Coach,  forcog^.le^ 

ney  coaches  began  first  to  ply  under  this 
name  in  London  in  1625,  when  they  were 
twenty  in  number.  Hackney  coachmen 
are  generally  put  under  police  regu¬ 
lations,  and  a  tariff  of  fares  imposed 
upon  them.  Cabs  are  now  the  common 
kind  of  hackney  coaches. 

Haddington  ^  W 

capital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  17 
miles  east  by  north  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 
Tyne.  The  town  has  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Its 
grain  market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Pop.  5125. — The  county,  also  called 
East  Lothian,  is  bounded  by  the  Firth 


Haddock 


Hadramaut 


of  Forth,  the  German  Ocean,  Berwick¬ 
shire,  and  Midlothian ;  area,  280  square 
miles,  of  which  four-fifths  are  arable  or 
fit  for  cultivation..  The  Lammermuir 
Hills  yield  coal,  iron,  and  limestone. 
Fishing  and  fish-curing  are  carried  on  at 
Dunbar  and  other  points.  Pop.  38,6(32. 
Haddock  (had'uk),  a  well-known 

.  fish  of  the  cod  family 

(Gadidae),  Morrhua  ( Gadus )  wglefinus. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  cod,  which  it  much 
resembles,  but  it  has  a  dark  spot  on  each 
side  of  the  body  just  behind  the  head. 
Phis  fish  commonly  weighs  from  2  to  6 
lbs.,  though  sometimes  as  higlf  as  10  lbs. 


Hadji  Khalifah  tai'i-fa), 

J  the  surname  of 

Mustapha-Ben-Abdallah,  a  Turkish  his¬ 
torian,  born  at  Constantinople  about 
1605 ;  became  ‘  first  secretary  ’  to  Sultan 
Mourad  IV,  and  died  at  Constantinople 
in  1658.  Ilis  most  important  work  is 
Keshf-ul-tzunun ,  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia  of 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  literature. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Chronological 
Tables,  Mirror  of  the  World,  and  History 
of  the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks.  All 
the  works  mentioned  above  have  been 
translated  into  Latin  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages. 


Haddock  ( Melanogrammus  ccglefinus). 


It  breeds  in  immense  numbers  in  the 
northern  seas  in  February  and  March, 
and  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of 
food.  It  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of 
America,  from  New  York  to  the  Arctic 
regions. 

Ha dcr^lcllPTl  (ha-ders-la'ben),  a 
XLcltieibieueil  town  of  Prussia,  in 

Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  Hadersleben 
Fiord,  in  the  Little  Belt.  Pop.  9201. 
TTarlPQ  (ha'dez),  originally  the  Greek 
■“.auca  name  of  the  lord  of  the  lower 


or  invisible  world,  afterwards  called 
Pluto  ;  but  in  later  times,  as  in  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  it  is  applied  to  the  region  it¬ 
self.  With  the  ancients  Hades  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  departed  spirits,  of 
good  as  well  as  bad. 

HflfHl  (ha'je),  the  Mohammedan  pil- 
xiaujx  grimage  to  Mecca,  which  every 
Mohammedan  ought  to  perform  once  in 
his  life,  and  after  which  he  is  entitled  to 
prefix  Hadji  to  his  name.  The  pilgrimage 
was  made  in  disguise  b.v  Burckhardt  in 
1814,  by  Burton  in  1853,  and  by  T.  F. 
Keane  in  1878,  each  of  whom  published 
accounts  of  his  journey. 


Hadlpv  (had'li),  Arthur  Twining, 

jri.ciui'V  an  American  educator ;  born 

in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1856.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1876 ;  be¬ 
came  professor  of  political  science  in 
1886  and  president  of  Yale  University  in 
1899.  He  accepted  the  Roosevelt  profes¬ 
sorship  at  Berlin,  1907-08.  . 

Hadlpv  (had'li) ,  John,  an  English 

iiduic^  astronomer,  born  towards 

the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
is  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  quadrant 
that  goes  by  his  name,  though  the  honor 
is  also  claimed  for  Newton,  from. whom 
Hadley  got  a  descrintion  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  in  1727,  and  for  Thomas  Godfrey,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  produced  his  instru¬ 
ment  about  the  same  time  as  Hadley,  in 
1731.  The  Royal  Society  decided  that 
Godfrey  and  Hadley  were  both  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  the  invention.  Hadley  also 
invented  the  sextant.  He  died  in  1744. 

TTci  f\ rn  m  p  n  t  ( ha-dra-ma' ) ,  a  dis- 
JiaurailldUL  trict  Arabia  which, 

in  the  older  and  wider  use  of  the  term, 
extended  from  Yemen  on  the  west .  to 
Oman  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Indian 


Hadrian 


Haematozoa 


Ocean  on  the  south  to  the  great  desert  of 
El  Ahkaf  on  the  north.  The  name  is, 
however,  generally  confined  by  the  natives 
to  a  much  smaller  tract  in  the  southwest. 
There  are  some  fertile  valleys  and  glens, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  that  of 
the  Wadi-Doan,  w’here  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  grain  crops,  dates,  indigo, 
bananas,  etc.,  are  extensively  cultivated. 
On  the  coast  Makallah  is  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  depot. 

Hadrian  (fca'dri-an),  in  full,  Pub- 

LIUS  ^LIUS  HADUIANUS, 
the  fourteenth  in  the  series  of  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  born  at  Home,  24th  Jan.,  70  a.d. 
His  father,  who  was  cousin  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Trajan,  died  when  he  was  ten  years 
old,  and  left  him  under  the  charge  of  his 
illustrious  kinsman.  He  married  Sabina, 
Trajan’s  grandniece,  accompanied  the  em¬ 
peror  on  his  expeditions,  filled  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  and,  on  the  death  of  Tra¬ 
jan,  assumed  the  government  as  his 
adopted  son  (117).  He  made  peace  with 
the  Parthians,  renouncing  all  conquests 

east  af  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and 
bought  off  a 
w  a  r  with  the 
R  o  x  o  1  a  ni  by 
payment  of  a 
sum  of  money. 
From  the  year 
121  he  spent 
most  of  his  time 
in  visiting  the 
various  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  em- 

Com  of  Hadrian.  policy  was  a 

peaceful  one,  because  he  saw  that  the 
further  extension  of  the  empire  only 
weakened  it.  Although  avoiding  war  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  kept  'the  armies  in 
excellent  condition,  fortified  the  frontiers 
in  Germany,  and,  crossing  over  into 
Britain,  constructed  the  wall  known  as 
Hadrian’s  Wall  (or  that  of  Severus), 
which  protected  the  Roman  province 
from  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  north. 
He  next  traveled  into  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  lived  in  Athens  for  three  years.  In 
131  he  promulgated  the  Edictum  Perpe- 
tuum,  a  fixed  code  of  laws,  which  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  development 
of  Roman  law.  In  132  the  Jews  began 
a  revolt,  and  for  four  years  carried  on 
a  bloody  war,  the  only  notable  one  of  his 
long  reign.  Hadrian  died  at  Baise  in 
138. 

Hadrian’s  Wall,  “ 

quite  as  often  associated  with  the  name 
of  Severus.  See  Severus  ( Wall  of). 


TTfl rlr ft saiims  (h  a  -  d  r  o-sg.  rus),  a 
jiciuiobdui  ub  genus  of  large  ex_ 

tinct  reptiles,  whose  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  newer  cretaceous  strata  of 
the  United  States.  A  fine  example,  found 
in  New  Jersey,  is  in  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  It  appears 
to  have  resembled  the  gigantic  iguanodon 
of  Europe  in  its  enormous  dimensions, 
herbivorous  habits,  and  anatomical 
structure. 

TTcppVpI  (hek'l),  Ernst,  a  German 
AcCl/JACl  naturalist,  born  at  Pots¬ 
dam  in  1834,  studied  medicine  and  science 
at  Berlin, ^Wurzburg,  and  Vienna;  trav¬ 
eled  in  Norway  and  Italy,  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  zoology  at  Jena  in  1865.  Later  he 
visited  Spain,  Egypt,  India,  and  Ceylon 
to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  natural  forms, 
lie  is  the  most  prominent  exponent  of  the 
Darwinian  theories  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  monism  in  Germany.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  The  Radio- 
larice  (1862),  The  History  of  Creation 
(1868),  Anthropology  (1874),  History  of 
the  Evolution  of  Man  (1875),  Riddle  of 
the  Universe  (1002),  and  Wonders  of 
Life  (1905). 

Haemal  Cavity  <h§'mal),  in  anat- 

J  omy,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the 
great  centers  of  circulation  in  the  Verte- 
brata,  together  with  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  apparatus.  The  Hccmal  Arch 
is  the  arch  formed  by  the  projections  an¬ 
teriorly  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  from 
the  vertebrae. 

(he-ma-tem'e-sis),  a 

naemaiemesis  vomiting  of  blood 

from  the  stomach,  resulting  from  some 
disease  of  the  stomach,  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 

TTcpm  5J  'll  n  Hematine  (he^ma-tin), 
naemaim  the  red  coloring  matter 

of  the  blood  occurring  in  solution  in  the 
interior  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  cells. 
It  is  the  only  structure  of  the  body,  ex¬ 
cept  hair,  which  contains  iron. 
TTfpmatitp  (he'ma-tlt),  Red  and 
naemailie  Brown.  See  Hematite 

and  Iron. 

Haematopus  (h©-mat'o-pus),  a  ge- 

P  nus  of  wading  birds, 
the  best  known  species  of  which  is  H. 
ostralegus ,  or  common  oyster-catcher. 

Hematoxylin  ;t0«: 

oring  matter  of  logwood,  or  Hcematoxylon 
campechianum.  This  coloring  matter  is  a 
constituent  part  of  all  the  colors  prepared 
with  logwood,  and  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies  render  it  useful  as  a  reagent  to  detect 
their  presence. 

Haematozoa  ■ m  ar  t5*z5la ;  G^- 

haima,  blood,  and 
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Hsematuria 


Hagiology 


soon,  a  living  creature),  a  name  given  to 
the  parasitic  animals  which,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  exist  in  the  blood  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  many 
invertebrate  animals.  They  are  generally 
microscopic,  and  are  thought  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  various  diseases. 

Hsematuria  Ha§' 

ouron,  urine),  a  discharge  of  bloody 
urine,  usually  arising  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder.  In  some  parts  of 
Africa  it  is  an  endemic  disease  arising 
from  a  parasite  in  the  blood. 

Haemoglobin  Hhsmoglobulin  (he- 
XLcciuoglu UJ.II,  mo-glob'u-lin),  the 

semifluid  or  quite  fluid  matter  of  a  red 
color  contained  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood.  It  can  be  resolved  into  an 
albuminous  substance  called  globulin  and 
the  coloring  matter  haematin. 

Hemoptysis  Yi'ood/  aCnd 

ptysis,  a  spitting),  the  coughing  up  of 
blood,  sometimes  produced  by  fullness  of 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  lungs  or  throat, 
or  by  the  rupture  of  blood  vessels  as  a 
consequence  of  ulceration.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  blood  coming  from  the 
stomach  by  the  comparative  smallness  of 
its  quantity,  and  by  its  usually  florid 
color.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease,  in  pneu¬ 
monia  and  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.  It  is  sometimes  a  case  of  vicarious 
menstruation. 

Haemorrhage.  See  Hemorrhage. 
Haemorrhoids.  See  Hemorrhoids. 

TTfpmnc  (he'mus),  in  ancient  geog- 
raphy,  the  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  now  known  as  the  Balkan. 

TTafid  (ha/fid),  Mtjlai,  Sultan  of 
XLd  u  Morocco,  born  in  1873,  the 
half  brother  of  Sultan  Abdel  Aziz,  edu¬ 
cated  at  University  of  El  Azaar,  Cairo. 

He  was  viceroy  of  Southern  Morocco  for 
seven  years,  and  in  1907  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  rebellion  against  Sultan 
Aziz,  whose  course  of  life  had  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  After  a  struggle 
lasting  about  a  year  the  revolution  suc¬ 
ceeded,  Aziz  was  dethroned,  and  Ilafid 
proclaimed  sultan,  February  11,  1908. 

TTo-fi 7  (ha'fiz) ,  Mohammed  S  ti  e  m  s 
a  "  ED  din,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  most  charming  poets  of  Per¬ 
sia,  was  born  at  Shiraz  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  studied 
theology  and  law,  sciences  which,  in  Mo¬ 
hammedan  countries,  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other.  He  preferred 
independent  poverty  as  a  dervish  to  a  life 
at  court,  whither  he  was  often  invited  by 
Sultan  Ahmed,  who  earnestly  pressed 


him  to  visit  Bagdad.  He  died  at  Shiraz 
about  1390.  His  poems,  known  collec¬ 
tively  as  the  Divan,  are  Anacreontic  in 
sentiment,  abounding  in  the  praise  of 
love  and  wine. 

Haggar.  See  Ahaggar. 

the  name  of  the  fishes  of  the 
genus  Myxxne,  which,  with  the 
allied  lampreys,  constitute  the  order  of 
Marsipobranchii.  They  are  of  worm-like 
form,  and  have  no  eyes  or  scales.  The 
mouth  is  formed  for  suction,  is  without 
lips,  and  furnished  with  fleshy  filaments 
or  barbels.  There  is  a  single  median  fang 
upon  the  palate,  by  means  of  which  the 
hag  makes  its  way  into  the  interior  of 
other  fishes,  such  as  the  cod,  ling,  or 
haddock,  where  it  lives  parasitically. 
The  Myxxne  glutinosa,  or  common  hag, 
takes  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  viscid 
mucus  which,  it  can  secrete.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  not  uncommon  in  rivers 
of  New  York  and  New  England. 

Haffen  (ha'gen),  a  thriving  manu- 

&  facturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Yolme  and  Ennepe.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  leather, 
hats,  steel,  and  ironware.  Pop.  77,498. 
Hag*enau  (ha'ge-nou),  a  town  of  Ger- 

S  many,  Lower  Alsace,  18 

miles  north  of  Strasburg,  on  the  Moder. 
It  has  some  manufactures  in  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  trade  in  grain,  oil,  hops,  etc.  Pop. 
17,968. 

Hagerstown 

County,  Maryland,  22  miles  N.  w.  of 
Frederick.  It  is  an  active  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  with  varied  industries.  Pop. 
16,507. 

Hasdai  (hag'a-i),  the  tenth  in  order 
of  the  minor  prophets,  and 
first  of  those  who  prophesied  after  the 
captivity.  The  book  of  Haggai  consists 
of  four  distinct  prophetical  addresses — ■ 
two  in  the  first  and  two  in  the  second 
chapter — intended  to  rouse  his  disheart¬ 
ened  countrymen  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  They  were  delivered  in  520  B.c., 
and  are  written  in  a  brief  and  meager 
style.  The  closing  prediction  foreshadows 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones 
of  the  nations. 

Hagiographa 

meaning  in  general  holy  writings,  but 
specifically  applied  to  the  writings  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Jewish  Ketubim,  or  third 
division  of  the  Scriptures.  See  Bible. 

Hagiology  <  M-ji-ol'o-ji  ),  that 

°  branch  of  literature 


Hague 


Hague  Peace  Conference 


which  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the 
lives  and  legends  of  the  saints. 

TTacrnp  Tiie  (hag;  Dutch,  ’$  Grav- 
&  >  enhag  e  —  the  Count’s 

Hedge;  French,  La  Haye),  practically, 
though  not  formally,  tne  capital  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  33  miles  southwest  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  within  3  miles  of  the  sea.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  queen  and  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  seat  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  is  distinguished 
for  width  and  straightness  of  streets,  and 
general  elegance  of  public  buildings. 
Among  the  most  important  structures  are 
the  royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Binnenhof,  a  large  irregu¬ 
lar  building,  founded  in  1249,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  hall  of  assembly  of  the  States- 
General,  and  various  government  offices ; 
also  the  provincial  government  house,  a 
large  roomy  edifice,  the  town  hall,  royal 
library  (200,000  vols.)  ;  the  Groote  Kerk, 
or  Church  of  St.  James,  with  hexagonal 
tower  and  finely  vaulted  interior ;  the 
Mauritshuis,  built  by  Prince  John  Mau¬ 
rice  of  Nassau,  now  converted  into  a 
museum  containing  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  To  these 
has  recently  been  added  the  so-called 
‘  Palace  of  Peace,’  built  by  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  for  the  meetings  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  Conference.  There  are  some 
manufactures — iron,  ordnance,  gold  and 
silver  wares,  hats,  furniture,  etc. — but 
the  town  mostly  depends  on  the  presence 
of  the  court  and  the  numbers  of  strangers 
that  come  for  sea-bathing  to  Scheven- 
ingen,  about  3  miles  distant.  The  Hague 
arose  as  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of 
Holland  in  1250,  and  became  the  political 
capital  of  the  States  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  seat 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Pop.  242,054. 

Hague  Peace  Conference 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
in  1898,  an  International  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  assembled  at  The  Hague,  the  non¬ 
official  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  on  May 
18,  1899,  to  consider  the  questions  of  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  the  mitigation  of 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  replace  the  appeal  to  arms 
with  the  peaceful  measure  of  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations.  One  hun¬ 
dred  delegates  met,  representing  21  Euro¬ 
pean  and  several  American  and  Asiatic 
nations,  none  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  States  being  represented.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was.  less  decided 
than  had  been  hoped  for,  jealousy  and 
distrust  between  the  nations  making  them 


unwilling  to  take  any  steps  likely  to  re¬ 
duce  their  strength  in  the  event  of  war. 
Yet  some  progress  in  the  interest  of  peace 
was  made.  The  most  important  had  to  do 
with  measures  relating  to  mediation  and 
arbitration  in  disputes  between  nations. 
To  promote  this  a  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  was  provided  for,  composed 
of  eminent  jurists,  to  which  national  dis¬ 
putes  could,  in  the  event  of  agreement  to 
that  effect,  be  referred  for  settlement. 
The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  several  pow¬ 
ers,  resident  at  The  Hague,  were  consti¬ 
tuted  into  a  permanent  council  in  aid  of 
the  issues  involved.  In  October,  1904, 
the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  government  sent  out  a  circular 
proposing  a  second  conference.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received,  but 
on  account  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  and  for  other  reasons  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  was  delayed  un¬ 
til  June,  1907.  Delegates  from  all  na¬ 
tions  of  importance  attended  this  confer¬ 
ence,  and  results  of  more  moment  than 
those  of  the  previous  conference  were  at¬ 
tained.  It  was  decided,  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  that  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Court  of  Arbitration  should  be 
formed,  to  consist  of  15  judges  of  the 
highest  eminence,  8  of  them  representing 
the  great  European  nations,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  7  the  minor  na¬ 
tions,  the  code  of  laws  to  be  used  remain¬ 
ing  open  for  decision.  The  Drago  doc¬ 
trine  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  debts 
by  force  was  partly  adopted,  it  being 
decided  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by 
any  nation  for  the  forcible  collection  of 
debts  from  another  until  an  offer  of  arbi¬ 
tration  had  been  made  by  the  creditor 
nation  and  refused  or  ignored  by  the 
debtor,  or  the  debtor  had  failed  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 
Various  steps  were  also  taken  for  the 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  to 
properly  guard  th  rights  and  interests 
of  neutrals  on  land  and  sea.  The  Court 
of  Arbitration  established  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1899  was  converted  by  that  of 
1907  into  a  judicial  tribunal,  before  which 
national  interests  were  to  be  subordinated 
to  a  develooed  system  of  international 
law.  The  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  now 
constituted,  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
diplomatists  and  jurists  representing  all 
the  leading  and  most  of  the  minor  nations, 
with  an  administrative  council  consisting 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  at  The 
Hague,  presided  over  bv  the  Netherland 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  home  has 
been  provided  for  its  meetings  bv  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  has  furnished  the  money 
for  a  suitable  building.  While  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  by  The  Hague  con- 


Haguenau 


Hail 


ventions  in  the  way  of  reducing  arma¬ 
ments,  many  important  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  the  protection  of  neu¬ 
trals  in  the  event  of  war,  and  numerous 
disputes  between  nations  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  The  Hague  tribunal  and  settled 
amicably.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  long-standing  fishery  contro¬ 
versy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  submitted  to 
arbitration  in  1909  and  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  in  the  summer 
of  1910.  See  Fisheries. 

Haguenau.  See  Ha9enau- 

TTp  li  n  pm  ami  (ha/ne-man),  Samuel 
-tiannemann  Christian  Friedrich, 

the  founder  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
born  at  Meissen  in  1755  ;  studied  medicine 
at  Leipzig,  Vienna,  and  Erlangen,  taking 
his  degree  at  the  last-mentioned  place  in 
1779.  After  practicing  in  various  places, 
he  published  in  1810  his  Organon  der  ra- 
tionellen  Heilkunde,  which  fully  explained 
his  new  system  of  curing  any  disorder  by 
employing  a  medicine  which  produces  a 
similar  disorder.  (See  Homoeopathy.) 
Hahnemann  was  driven  from  Saxony  by 
the  government  .  prohibiting  him  from 
dispensing  medicines,  but  found  an  asy¬ 
lum  ultimately  in  Paris,  where  his  system 
was  authorized  by  the  government  and 
acquired  a  certain  popularity.  In  its  de¬ 
veloped  form  it  now  ranks  among  the 
prominent  schools  of  medicine.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1843.  Among  his  works  no¬ 
tice  is  due  to  his  Dictionary  of  Materia 
Medica,  his  Essays  on  Poisoning  by  Ar¬ 
senic,  and  on  the  Effects  of  Coffee,  and 
his  treatise  on  Chronic  Affections. 

TTalin-TTflliri  (han-han),  Ida, 
Ildim  Jldllll  CouNTESS  0Fj  a  Ger¬ 
man  authoress,  born  in  1805,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Count  Karl  Friedrich  of  Hahn- 
Ilahn,  who  squandered  most  of  his  means 
as  an  entrepreneur  of  dramatic  compa¬ 
nies.  In  1826  she  married  a  wealthy 
cousin,  but  three  years  later  was  divorced, 
after  which  she  traveled  extensively  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  In  1835 
she  made  her  debut  in  literature  with 
Poems,  followed  by  Venetian  Eights 
(1836),  and  Songs  and  Poems  (1837). 
But  her  popularity  is  chiefly  founded  on 
her  novels,  especially  those  of  social  life, 
amongst  which  Aus  der  Gesellschaft 
(1838),  Grafin  Fan stine  (1841),  and 
Sigismund  Forster  (1843),  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  She  died  in  1880. 

Haidarabad.  See  Hvderalad- 


the  bands  of  Magyar  foot  soldiers,  who 
placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  any 
potentate  who  was  willing  and  able  to 
pay  them.  Their  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
Bocskai,  prince  of  Hungary,  in  the  war 
of  Succession  was  rewarded  by  a  grant 
from  that  prince,  in  1605,  of  a  separate 
district  of  the  country  for  their  residence, 
with  privileges  of  nobility,  etc.,  which 
they  continued  to  enjoy  till  1848.  The 
name  Haiducks  is  now  given  to  macers 
in  the  Hungarian  courts,  halberdiers  of 
Hungarian  magnates,  and  the  lackeys  and 
other  attendants  in  German  courts. 

TTo-jl  (hal),  small  masses  of  ice  or 
frozen  rain  falling  from  the 
clouds  in  showers  or  storms,  varying  in 
their  form,  being  either  angular,  pyra¬ 
midal,  or  stellated,  as  well  as  in  their 
consistency,  being  sometimes  as  hard  as 


TTai/InpIrc  (hl'dokz),  or  Haiduks 
H  U  lit  Kb  (Hungarian  H  a  j  d  u  k, 

drovers),  a  term  originally  applied  to  the 
herdsmen  of  Hungary,  and  afterwards  to 


Forms  of  Hailstones. 

Fig.  1.  a,  Hailstone  which  fell  at  Bonn  in  1822: 
diameter  11  inches,  weight  300  grains,  b  c,  Sections 
of  differently  shaped  Hailstones  which  fell  on  the 
same  occasion.  Fig.  2.  a,  Section  of  Hailstone  with 
minute  pyramids  on  its  surface,  b  c  d  e,  Fragments 
of  same  when  burst  asunder. 

ice  and  sometimes  as  soft  as  snow.  At 
the  center  there  is  generally  an  opaque 
spongy  mass,  resembling  sleet  in  its  com¬ 
position,  and  round  this  a  semi-trans¬ 
parent  congealed  mass,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  layers  or  strata,  is  formed. 
Properly  there  are  two  kinds  of  hail — 
the  small  grains  which  generally  fall  in 
winter  and  usually  before  snow ;  and  the 
large  hail  which  occurs  chiefly  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  is  most  severe  in  very 
hot  climates.  The  small-grained  hail  is 
probably  formed  by  the  freezing  of  rain¬ 
drops  as  they  pass  in  falling  through 
colder  air  than  that  from  which  they 
started.  The  large  or  common  hail  is 
probably  due  to  the  meeting  of  two  cur¬ 
rents  of  air,  of  very  unequal  temperature 
and  electric  tension.  The  usual  size  of 
hailstones  is  about  %  inch  in  diameter, 
but  they  are  frequently  of  much  larger 
dimensions,  sometimes  even  3  or  4  inches 


Hailes 


Hair 


in  diameter.  In  hot,  and  even  in  tem¬ 
perate  climates  they  are  often  very  de¬ 
structive  to  crops. 

TTq-jlpc  Lord.  See  Dairy  tuple  (Sir 
JldllCb,  David)m 

Hainan  (hl'niin),  an  island  of 
JlcUlicUl  Chiua>  belonging  to  the 

province  of  Quang-Tung,  between  the 
China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  chan¬ 
nel  of  15  miles,  encumbered  with  shoals 
and  coral  reefs.  It  is  almost  oval  in 
shape,  and  has  an  area  of  over  10,000 
square  miles.  The  fertile  lowlands  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  immigrant  Chinese,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  about  1,500,000,  who  cultivate  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  etc.  The  fisheries  are 
also  productive.  The  interior,  which  is 
mountainous  and  covered  with  forests,  is 
inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  still  in  a  very 
primitive  stage.  The  capital  is  Iviang- 
chow,  on  the  northern  coast,  a  large  sea¬ 
port. 

TT  l  Y)  cm  t  or  H  ain  ault  (a-no  ; 
XLcUlictUU,  Dutch>  Hennegowen ;  Ger¬ 
man,  Hennegau) ,  a  province  of  Belgium, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
France;  area,  1406  square  miles. 
Though  nowhere  properly  mountainous,  it 
is  very  hilly  in  the  southeast,  where  it 
is  covered  by  the  Western  Ardennes.  In 
other  directions  it  is  generally  flat,  though 
well  diversified.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  surface  is  arable,  and  scarcely 
a  hundredth  part  is  waste.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  there  are  extensive 
coal  fields,  coal,  together  with  flax,  linen, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  porcelain  being  the 
chief  articles  of  export.  Manufactures, 
chiefly  cutlery,  woolen  and  linen  goods, 
etc.,  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
The  capital  is  Mons.  Population,  1,146,- 
646.  The  old  province  of  Hainault,  in 
Caesar’s  time  the  native  district  of  the 
Nervii,  was  in  the  tenth  century  governed 
by  a  race  of  counts,  the  succession  of 
which  continued  unbroken  till  1436,  when 
Jacqueline,  heiress  of  William  IV,  was 
forced  to  cede  her  lands  to  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy.  With  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
Ilainault  passed  to  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  in  1659  a  part  of  it  was.  ceded 
to  France,  and  is  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Nord. 

TToinluiro’  or  IIaimburg  (hm'bpr/f, 
UHlUDUIgj  Mm'biirfiO,  a  town  of 
Lower  Austria,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Danube,  27  miles  southeast  of  Vienna. 
It  is  walled  ;  has  an  ancient  town  house, 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  other 
antiquities.  The  old  castle  on  the  height 
is  the  Heimbure  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
the  old  frontier  fortress  of  the  TIuns. 
Pop.  6225. 


HaimVliPii  (hi'ni/i-en),  a  town  of 
jidimtiien  Saxouy)  41  miles  south_ 

east  of  Leipzig.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  German  flannel  manu¬ 
facture.  Pop.  7932. 

Hair  the  fine,  threadlike,  more 

or  less  elastic  substance,  of  va¬ 
rious  form  and  color,  which  constitutes 
the  covering  of  the  skin  in  the  class  of 
mammalia.  It  has  the  same  use  as  feath¬ 
ers  in  birds,  and  scales  in  fishes  and  rep¬ 
tiles.  .No  species  of  mammalia  is  without 
hair  in  an  adult  state,  not  even  the 
Cetacea.  In  quadrupeds  it  is  of  the  most 
various  conformation,  from  the  finest 


A  B  CD 

Hairs  of  Various  Animals  Magnified, 
a,  Indian  bat.  B,  Mouse,  c.  Sable,  d,  Human. 

wool  to  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the 
bristles  of  the  hog.  The  human  body  is 
naturally  covered  with  long  hair  only  on 
a  few  parts ;  yet  the  parts  which  we 
should  generally  describe  as  destitute  of 
it  produce  a  fine,  short,  colorless,  some¬ 
times  hardly  perceptible  hair.  The  only 
places  entirely  free  from  it  are  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
but  the  body  of  the  male  often  produces 
hair  like  that  of  the  head  on  the  breast, 
shoulders,  arms,  etc.  Each  hair  consists 
of  a  shaft  and  a  root.  The  shaft  or  part 
outside  the  skin  does  not  grow ;  but  the 
root  embedded  in  the  skin  expands  at  its 
lower  end  into  a  swelling  or  bulb  which 
is  composed  of  little  cells  and  grows  by 
forming  new  cells,  the  old  ones  being 
pressed  forward  and  becoming  part  of 
the  shaft.  The  color  is  due  to  minute 
pigment  granules  in  the  cells  of  the  hair. 
The  color  of  the  hair  is  a  race  character ; 
and  the  shape  of  the  shaft  has  likewise 
been  used  in  this  way,  transverse  sec¬ 
tions  showing  circular,  oval,  flat,  or  reni- 
form  outlines.  The  human  hair  varies 
according  to  age,  sex,  country,  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  birth  an  infant  gener¬ 
ally  has  light  hair.  It  always  grows 
darker  and  stiffer  with  age.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  eyelashes  and  eye¬ 
brows.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  hair 
grows  in  the  armpits,  etc.,  of  both  sexes, 
and  on  the  chin  of  the  male.  The  hair 
of  men  is  stronger  and  stiffer;  that  of 


Hair 


Hair-tail 


females  longer  (even  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture),  thicker,  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
shed.  Connected  with  the  hairs  are  small 
glands  which  secrete  an  oily  substance, 
serving  as  a  lubricant  to  the  skin  as  well 
as  the  hair.  These  are  called  sebaceous 
glands.  If  the  root  is  destroyed  there  is 
no  means  of  reproducing  the  hair ;  but  if 
it  falls  out  without  the  root  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  as  is  often  the  case  after  nervous 
fevers,  the  hair  grows  out  again  of  itself. 
Each  hair,  indeed,  lasts  only  a  certain 
time,  after  which  it  falls  out  and  is  re¬ 
placed  by  another  as  long  as  the  papilla 
is  not  weakened.  Grayness  of  hair  is 
caused  by  a  deficient  amount  of  pigment 
granules  in  the  hair  cells.  The  deficiency 
arises  at  the  hair  bulb  where  the  cells 
are  produced.  Any  influences  that  affect 
the  nutrition  of  the  bulb  may  thus  affect 
the  color  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Baldness  is  caused  by  atrophy  of 
the  papilla,  generally  due  to  lessened  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  in  the  scalp.  For 
some  diseases  which  have  a  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  hair,  see  Plica  Polonica, 
Ringworm,  Sycosis.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumttances  hair  is  a  very  stable  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  the  last  thing  which  decays, 
and  it  often  grows  after  death  and  lasts 
for  centuries,  llair  is  not  acted  on  by 
water,  but  heated  in  it  under  pressure  it 
decomposes,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  dissolves ;  it  is  also  dissolved  by 
alkalies  and  acids.  When  burned  it  emits 
a  disagreeable  odor  as  of  burning  horn. 

Hair  for  manufacture  is  furnished 
chiefly  from  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  hog,  the 
goat,  especially  the  Angora  or  Mohair 
goat,  the  camel,  and  the  alpaca.  That  of 
the  first  three  is  most  used  for  uphol¬ 
stery  purposes,  the  short  hair  being  man¬ 
ufactured  into  curled  hair  for  stuffing, 
and  the  long  straight  hair  manufactured 
into  hair-cloth  for  seating.  The  long 
hair  is  also  reserved  for  the  manufacture 
of  fishing-lines,  brushes,  etc.  White  hair 
is  of  the  most  value,  being  most  adapted 
for  dyeing  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  articles.  The  horse-hair  used  for 
weaving  comes  chiefly  from  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  South  America,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Russia  chiefly  furnishes  the  bris¬ 
tles,  so  largely  used  for  brushes.  The 
sable,  the  minniver,  the  marten,  the  bad¬ 
ger  supply  the  finer  brushes  or  hair-pen¬ 
cils  of  painters.  The  hair  of  the  goat, 
the  camel,  and  the  alpaca  is  chiefly  used 
in  combination  with  or  subordinated  to 
wool  and  other  fibers  for  spinning  and 
weaving  into  dress  fabrics.  The  kind  of 
hair  most  used  in  manufacture  is  the 
fleecy  coat,  or  soft  hair  of  the  sheep, 
known  as  wool  ( q .  v.).  Human  hair 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 


wigs,  curls,  beards,  chignons,  etc.  Most 
of  the  supply  comes  from  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy,  where  the  peasant  girls 
sell  their  hair  to  itinerant  dealers.  In 
every  case,  and  for  any  purpose,  hair  is 
always  best  taken  from  the  healthy  living 
subject,  hair  of  diseased  and  dead  people 
being  much  inferior. 

TTnir-rl  vpc  substances  for  giving 

j-icui  hair  some  particular 

color  desired.  The  numerous  prepara¬ 

tions  sold  for  this  purpose  have  generally 
a  basis  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver.  Bis¬ 
muth,  pyrogallic  acid,  sulphur,  the  juice 
of  green  walnut  shells  and  other  astrin¬ 
gent  vegetable  juices,  are  also  employed. 
TTair-ppl  the  living  form  into  which 

C  horse-hairs,  when  left  to  soak 
in  running  water,  are  supposed  by  many 
to  develop.  The  horse-hair  worm  or 
hair-eel  is  really  a  Nematode.  See  Nema- 
telmia. 

Hair-PTas^  ( Aira ),  a  genus  of 
iictii  grasses  belonging  to  that 

division  of  the  order  in  which  the  spike- 
lets  have  two  or  more  florets,  and  the 
inflorescence  is  a  loose  panicle.  It  is  of 
little  use  for  cattle,  which  dislike  it,  but 
may  serve  where  covert  is  wanted  for 
game.  A.  cccspetosa,  or  tufted  hair-grass, 
the  windlestrae  of  the  Scotch,  is  used  as 
thatch  for  ricks,  and  in  some  places  for 
making  mats. 

Hair-BOWder  a  preparation  of 

XLdii  puwuci,  pulverized  starch 

and  some  perfume,  formerly  much  used 
to  whiten  the  head.  Sometimes  the  pow¬ 
der  was  colored.  The  custom  of  wearing 
it  was  introduced  from  France  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  make 
the  powder  hold,  the  hair  was  usually 
greased  with  pomade.  It  is  now  scarcely 
to  be  seen  except  on  the  heads  of  footmen 
in  attendance  on  the  people  of  rank  or 
wealth. 

Hair-spring,  in  watches,  the  fine 

r  hair-like  spring  made 

of  steel,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 
the  balance  wheel,  and  serves  by  its  re¬ 
sisting  power  to  equalize  the  vibrations 
of  the  escapement-wheel. 

Hair-tail  (Trichiurus) ,  a  genus  of 
acanthopterous  fishes,  of 
the  tropical  marine  fauna,  generally 
found  near  land.  The  body  is  long,  scale¬ 
less,  ribbon-shape,  and  ends  in  a  long, 
whip-like  tail.  The  dorsal  fin  extends 
along  the  whole  back  and  is  spiny 
throughout.  There  are  six  species  known, 
some  of  them  being  four  feet  long.  The 
Dilvery  Hair-tail,  or  Ribbon-fish,  is  found 
in  the  Atlantic,  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  others  are 
found  in  Pacific  waters. 


Hair-worms 


Halberd 


Hair-worms.  See  N ematelmia. 
Haiti.  See  IIayu- 


Haiilil  (hdji-lij),  an  Egyptian,  In- 
J  J  dian,  and  African  tree  of  the 
genus  Balanites  (B.  JEgyptiaca) ,  nat.  or¬ 
der  Simarubeae,  cultivated  for  its  edible 
fruit,  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is 
expressed. 


Haiimir  (ha-je-pdr'),  a  town  of  In- 
J  dia,  in  the  Muzaffarpur  Dis¬ 

trict,  Bengal,  on  the  Little  Gandak,  a 
short  distance  above  its  confluence  with 


the  Ganges.  Its  command  of  water  traffic 
gives  it  considerable  commercial  import¬ 
ance.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

TTnVp  (hak),  the  Merlucius  vulgaris 
of  Europe,  and  the  M.  albidus 
of  N.  America,  fishes  belonging  to  that 


Hake  ( Merlucius  vulgaris). 


division  of  the  cod  family  or  Gadidae, 
which  has  the  head  much  flattened,  and 
two  dorsal  and  one  long  anal  fin.  The 
European  hake  is  known  in  some  places 
as  king  of  the  herrings,  on  which  it  preys. 
Hakim  (ha'kim),  a  Turkish  word, 
iiaiv  originally  signifying  sage , 

philosopher,  and  then  a  physician.  Hakim 
hashi  is  the  physician  of  the  sultan,  that 
is  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  physicians,  al¬ 
ways  a  Turk  ;  whilst  the  true  physicians 
in  the  seraglio  under  him.  are  Western 
Europeans,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

TTa  Vlnxrf  (hak'lot),  Richard,  one  of 
JldKiUy  l  the  eariiest  English  collec¬ 
tors  of  voyages  and  maritime  journals, 
born  in  1553.  He  entered  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  in  1575,  and  became  so 
eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  cos¬ 
mography,  that  he  was  appointed  public 
lecturer  on  that  science.  About  1584  he 
went  to  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
ambassador,  and  stayed  there  five  years. 
After  his  return  home  he  prepared  for 
the  press  his  collection  of  The  Principal 
Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English,  Nation,  made  by  Sea,  or  over 
Land,  Within  the  Compass  of  These 
1500  Years.  The  first  volume,  in  folio, 
was  published  in  1589,  and  the  third  and 
last  in  1600.  Besides  narratives  of  nearly 
220  voyages,  these  volumes  comprise  pat¬ 
ents,  letters,  instructions,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Hakluyt  died  in  1616,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

TTaVn/lcwn  (ha'ko-da'de) ,  or  Hako- 
HaKUUdlli  date,  a  city  of  Japan, 


near  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Yesso, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  bay,  which  forms 
one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world.  The 
commerce  is  important  and  there  are 
manufactures  of  matches,  etc.  The  city 
is  strikingly  clean,  well  laid  out,  and  at¬ 
tractive  in  other  particulars.  Pop. 
78,040. 


Hakon  VIT  (hft'kon),  Prince 
ndKOn  V11  Charles  of  Denmark, 
was  elected  by  the  Norwegian  parliament 
and  popular  vote  (Nov.  12-13,  1905),  as 
the  first  ruler  of  the  resuscitated  king¬ 
dom  of  Norway.  He  was  born  in  1872, 
the  second  son  of  Frederick  VIII  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  in  1896  married  Princess 
Maud,  third  daughter  of  Edward  VII  of 
England.  He  chose  the  name  Ilakon  as 
a  revival  of  the  title  of  a  number  of  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  Norway. 

Hold  (hal'a-ka),  Halaka  (Heb. 

naiacna  <  rule  ,)  the  Jewish  oral  or 

traditional  law,  as  distinguished  from  the 
written  law  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  like  it  believed  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
It  was  finally  reduced  to  a  written  code 
forming  part  of  the  Talmud. 

HdVhprrl  or  Halbert  (hal'bert), 

a  uc  u,  an  0ffensive  weapon,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pole  or  shaft  about  6  feet 
long,  having  its  head  armed  with  a  steel 


(Charles  I).  4,  Halbert  (Charles  II).  5,  Do. 

(William  III). 


point  edged  on  both  sides.  Near  the  head 
was  a  cross  piece  of  steel  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  an  axe,  with  a  spike  or  hook 
at  the  back.  It  was  much  used  in  the 
English  army  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  gave  its  name  to  troops  called  halber- 


Halberstadt 


Half-pay 


diers,  to  whom  was  confided  the  defense 
of  the  colors,  and  other  special  duties.  It 
is  now  used  only  on  ceremonial  occasions. 

Halberstadt  (Ml-ber-stat'),  a  town 
naiuv/igittui  0t  Prussia,  in  the 

province  of  Saxony,  32  miles  s.  w.  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
llolzemme.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  many 
timber-framed  and  curiously  ornamented 
houses.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  the  Liebfrauen  church,  an  old 
Episcopal  palace,  town  house,  etc.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  carpets, 
soap,  leather,  oil,  gloves,  etc.  Pop.  45,534. 
TTalpvnn  (hal'si-on),  an  old  or 
Jld  poetical  name  of  the  king¬ 

fisher.  It  was  fabled  to  lay  its  eggs  in 
nests  that  floated  on  the  sea,  about  the 
winter  solstice,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
charming  the  winds  and  waves  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  so  that  the  weather 
was  then  calm ;  whence  the  term,  halcyon 
days.  See  also  Kingfisher. 

Hale  (hal),  Edward  Everett,  au- 
Jiaic  thor  and  clergyman,  born  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1822.  H6  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839,  was  the 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  1846-56,  and  of  one 
in  Boston  1856-1903,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chaplain  of  Congress.  He  died 
June  6,  1909.  His  books  were  numerous 
and  a  number  of  them  highly  popular. 
Prominent  among  them  were  The  Man 
Without  a  Country,  Ten  Times  One  is 
Ten,  Philip  Nolan’s  Friends ,  A  New  Eng¬ 
land  Boyhood,  etc. 

TTalf*  Horatio,  philologist,  was  born 

in  New  Hampshire,  about 

1817,  a  son  of  S.  J.  Hale.  Graduating 
at  Harvard  in  1837,  he  studied  philology 
and  produced  a  valuable  work  entitled 
Ethnology  and  Philology,  that  contained 
a  remarkable  amount  of  information  on 
those  subjects.  He  also  edited  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Book  of  Rites.  He  died  in  1896. 
TTplp  John  P.,  statesman  and  Free- 

J"L  soil  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 

dency,  was  born  at  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1806.  Elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1S42,  he  became  prominent  in  his 
opposition  to  slavery.  In  1846  Mr.  Hale 
was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator. .  In  1847  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
National  Liberty  party,  and  in  1852  by 
the  Free-soil  party.  His  speeches  were 
replete  with  humor  and  pathos.  His  16 
years  in  the  Senate  were  devoted  to  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  He 
died  in  1873. 

TTrt'lp  Nathan,  an  American  patriot, 
wns  born  at  Coventry,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  in  1755.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1773,  entered  Washington’s 
army  in  1775,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 


of  Long  Island  in  1776.  Being  sent  by 
Washington  to  penetrate  the  enemy’s  line 
and  obtain  information,  he  was  taken, 
condemned  as  a  spy,  and  executed  the 
next  day,  September,  1776.  He  has  since 
been  looked  upon  as  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  said,  ‘  I  only  regret 
that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country.’ 

Hale  Sarah  Josepha,  authoress, 
a  9  was  born  at  Newport,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1793 ;  died  in  1879.  She 
published  The  Genius  of  Oblivion,  and 
other  Poems  in  1823,  and  N orthwood,  a 
novel,  in  1827.  She  edited  the  Ladies 
Magazine,  Boston,  1828-37,  and  published 
other  poems  and  works  of  fiction. 

TJplpq  (halz),  Alexander  de,  sur- 
a  named  the  Irrefragable  Doc¬ 
tor ;  an  English  theologian,  born  at  Hales 
in  Gloucestershire,  date  unknown,  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  controversialists  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1245. 

Halew  (a-la-ve),  Jacques  Fran- 
qois  Fromental  Elie,  a 
French  musical  composer,  born  of  Jewish 
parentage  at  Paris,  1799.  He  studied  at 
the  conservatory  under  Lambert  and 
Cherubini,  and  was  sent  to  Italy  to  finish 
his  musical  education.  Here  he  wrote  his 
first  two  operas  Les  Bohtmiennes  and 
Pygmalion.  The  first  of  his  pieces  per¬ 
formed  was  a  little  comic  opera,  L* Arti¬ 
san,  given  at  the  Theatre  Feydau  in 
Paris,  in  1827.  His  chef  d’ceuvre,  La 
Juive,  appeared  in  1835,  and  rapidly  ob¬ 
tained  a  European  celebrity.  Among  his 
other  works  are  L’ Eclair e,  Guido  et  Gin- 
evra.  La  Reine  de  Cliypre,  Le  Val  d’An- 
dorre,  and  La  F6e  aux  Roses.  He  died 
at  Nice  in  1862.  He  was  a  cultivated 
and  scholarly  composer  but  without  much 
genius. — His  son,  Ludovic  Hal£vy,  born 
in  1834,  was  a  popular  author  of  vaude¬ 
villes,  and  wrote  the  librettos  of  most  of 
Offenbach’s  operas.  He  also  wrote  the 
charming  L’Abbe  Constantin  and  other 
novels,  and  a  number  of  plays,  including 
Frou  Froii'  and  Tricoche  et  Caealot,  a 
comedy  which  had  a  remarkable  success. 
He  died  in  1908. 


Half-moon, 


in  fortification,  an  out¬ 
work  composed  of  two 
faces  forming  a  salient  angle,  whoso 
gorge  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half¬ 
moon. 


Half -pay, 


in  the  British  army,  is 
granted  as  a  remunera¬ 
tion  for  past  services,  either  to  an  officer 
who  retires  altogether  from  active  dutv 
after  the  full  period  of  service,  or  to  one 
who  is  compelled  by  ill-health,  reduction 
of  his  regiment,  or  some  exceptional 
cause,  to  quit  active  service  for  a  time. 


Half-pike 


Halifax 


An  officer  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  United  States  army  is  granted  75  per 
cent,  of  the  pay  of  his  rank. 

Half-rvikp  a  defensive  weapon,  for- 
Jld-il  merly  used  in  the  navy 

to  repel  the  assault  of  boarders. 

Haliaetus  (heW-aVtiis),  the  genus 

of  birds  to  which  belong 
the  white-tailed  sea-eagle  of  Britain,  and 
the  white-headed  or  bald  eagle  of  America, 
the  chosen  symbol  of  the  United  States. 
See  Eagle. 

Halihurton  (hal'i-bur-tun), 
XLciii  u  UI  1011  T  n  o  M  A  s  Chandler, 

an  Anglo-American  humorous  writer, 


caught  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  much  prized  for  the  table. 

Halicarnassus  (bal-i-kar-nas'us),  in 

ancient  geography, 
the  capital  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  once 
an  important  city.  Queen  Artemisia 
erected  here,  in  honor  of  her  husband, 
King  Mausolus,  the  celebrated  tomb  hence 
known  as  the  Mausoleum.  Halicarnassus 
was  the  native  place  of  Herodotus. 

Halichoildria  (haj-i-kon'dri-a) ,  an 

order  ot  sponges 
comprising  the  common  sponges  of  the 
British  coasts.  They  are  found  incrusting 
stones  and  sea-weed  below  the  tide-mark, 


Halibut  ( Hippoglossus  vulgaris ) 


born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1707. 
He  practiced  as  a  barrister  in  Halifax, 
wrote  a  Historical  and  Statistical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1829,  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  humorous  letters  to  a 
Halifax  newspaper  under  the  pseudonym 
of  ‘  Sam  Slick.’  Several  books,  relating 
to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Sam  Slick, 
were  published  by  him.  In  1840  he  be¬ 
came  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  subsequently  gave  up 
his  professional  duties  and  came  to  reside 
in  England.  Another  work  of  his  of  some 
importance  is  Rule  and  Misrule  of  the 
English  in  America  (1851).  In  1859 
Judge  Haliburton  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Launceston.  He  died  in 
1805. 


TTaliTviif  (hal'i-but),  or  Holibtjt, 

Jidiiuuu  the  Hippoglossus  vulgaris , 

one  of  the  largest  of  the  Pleuronectidae 
or  flat-fish  family,  sometimes  weighing 
more  than  300  lbs.  The  fish  has  a  com¬ 
pressed  body,  one  side  resembling  the 
back  and  another  the  belly,  and  both  eyes 
on  the  same  side  of  the  head.  It  is 


and  have  often  elegant  forms,  but  arc 
unfit  for  any  use.  One  species,  //. 
oculata,  is  popularly  known  as  the 
‘  mermaid's  glove.’ 

Halicore  (ha-lik'°-rCl)-  See  D  agony. 


TTnlifav  (hal'i-faks),  a  city  of  Eng- 
XLctiii  dA  land>  in  the  couuty  of  York 

(West  Riding),  on  the  Hobble,  36  miles 
w.  s.  w.  of  York.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
slope,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance.  The  more  modern  streets  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  well  paved.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (restored  1879), 
All  Souls’  Church,  the  Square  Church, 
the  town-hall,  market-hall,  theater,  assem¬ 
bly  rooms,  infirmary,  etc.  There  are 
several  charitable  institutions,  three  pub¬ 
lic  .  parks,  and  two  grammar-schools. 
Halifax  commands  abundant  supplies  of 
coal  and  water,  and  an  extensive  inland 
navigation  connecting  it  with  Hull  and 
Liverpool.  It  is  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  in 
Yorkshire,  a  great  variety  of  goods  being 


Halifax 


Hall 


produced.  There  are  also  iron,  chemical, 
and  machine-making  works.  Pop.  (1911) 
101,556. 


Halifax, 


a  city,  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  situated  on  the 


slope  of  a  commanding  hill,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  side  of  Halifax  harbor.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  spacious  in 
America  and  is  easy  of  access  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
called  Bedford  Basin,  within  which  are 
10  square  miles  of  good  anchorage.  The 
harbor  is  well  fortified,  and  has  an  ex¬ 


tensive  government  dockyard.  The  city, 
which  was  first  settled  as  a  colony  by 
Governor  Cornwallis  in  1749,  has  spa¬ 
cious  and  regular  streets,  an  elegant 
Province  Building,  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  a  military  hospital, 
theater,  university,  etc.  It  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  naval  station  of  British  America, 
has  an  extensive  foreign  and  coasting 
trade,  and  exports  large  quantities  of 
fish,  lumber,  and  coals.  There  are  also 
considerable  manufactures,  embracing 
iron  castings,  machinery,  nails,  soap, 
leather,  tobacco,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  (1911) 
46,0S1. 

Halifav  Charles  Montague,  Earl 
.iacu.ii  a a,  OF^  aQ  poet  an(j 

statesman,  born  in  1661 ;  died  in  1715. 
lie  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  first 
attracted  notice  by  his  verses,  and  in 
1687  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Matthew 
Prior,  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse. 
He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Malden  during  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Parliament,  became  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  1692,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1694.  His  administration 
was  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
funded  debt  system,  and  by  the  establish¬ 


ment  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1760 
he  was  -raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Halifax,  was  twice  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  remained  out  of 
oflice  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  Having 
taken  an  active  part  in  securing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  George 
I  created  him  an  earl,  and  bestowed  on 
him  tLe  order  of  the  Garter.  He  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1714.  Ilis 
character  was  a  mixture  of  meanness  and 
arrogance,  but  his  taste  in  literature 
and  the  arts  was  good,  and  he  had  a 
great  talent  for  finance. 


TTalifflY  George  Saville,  Marquis 
aacuiicia,  QF?  gon  of  Sir  william  Sa_ 

ville,  English  statesman  and  writer,  born 
in  1630 ;  died  in  1695.  Having  exerted 
himself  for  the  return  of  Charles  II  he  was 
created  Viscount  Halifax  in  1667,  in  1669 
Earl,  and  in  1682  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
being  also  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and 
president  of  the  council.  He  supported 
James  II,  but  lost  his  favor  by  oppos¬ 
ing  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas 
Corpus  acts.  He  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  and  largely  contributed  to 
the  elevation  of  William  III  to  the 
throne.  He  wrote  Advice  to  a  Daughter, 
various  political  tracts,  such  as  the 
Character  of  a  Trimmer,  Maxims  of 
State,  etc.  He  himself  was  a  specimen 
of  the  trimmer,  his  conduct,  however, 
being  guided  more  by  patriotic  than  per¬ 
sonal  reasons. 

TTalinticj  (hal-i-o'tis),  a  genus  of  gas- 
jiaiiULib  teropodous  monUScS,  both 

fossil  and  recent,  commonly  called  ear- 
shells,  or  sea-cars,  found  adhering  to 
rocks  on  the  shore  and  remarkable  for 
the  pearly  iridescence  of  the  inner  sur¬ 
face.  The  name  is  derived  from  their 
likeness  to  an  ear. 


TTr.ll  (hal),  an  ancient  town  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  the  Tyrol,  6  miles  east 
of  Innsbruck,  on  the  Inn,  which  is  here 
navigable.  It  has  very  extensive  salt 
works,  and  in  recent  times  has  become  a 
summer  resort.  Pop.  6191. 

a  town  of  Wurtemberg.  See 
Schwahisch-Hall. 


Hall, 


Hall  (hftl)»  Asaph,  astronomer,  born 
at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  in  1829; 
died  in  1907.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  in  1863  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  navy.  In  1877  he  made 
the  capital  discovery  of  two  moons  of 
Mars,  named  by  him  Deimos  and  Phobos. 
Hall  (hftl)*  Basil,  a  naval  officer  and 
traveler,  son  of  Sir  James  Hall 
of  Douglass,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1788, 
entered  the  navy  in  1802,  and  became 
post-captain  in  1817.  Amongst  his  prin- 


Hall 


Hall 


cipal  works  are :  A  Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  west  coast  of  Corea  and  the  great 
Loo  Choo  Island  (1817)  ;  Extracts  from 
a  Journal  (written  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  America)  ;  Travels  in  North  America 
(1829)  ;  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Trav¬ 
els;  Schloss  Heinfeld ,  or  a  Winter  in 
Btyria ;  besides  many  papers  contributed 
to  journals  and  scientific  societies.  Ulti¬ 
mately  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  died 
in  Haslar  Hospital,  Gosport,  in  1844. 
Hall  Charles  Francis,  an  Arctic 
j.A.aj.1.,  explorer,  horn  at  Rochester, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1821.  He  began  life 
as  a  blacksmith,  became  a  journalist  in 
Cincinnati ;  in  I860  organized  an  Arctic 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  remained  amongst  the  Eskimos 
two  years,  acquiring  their  language 
and  habits.  In  1804  he  undertook  a 
second  expedition  to  the  same  regions, 
where  he  remained  till  1869.  In  1871, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hall,  the  United 
States  government  fitted  out  the  Polaris 
for  an  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
placed  Captain  Hall  in  command.  The 
Polaris  sailed  from  New  York  June  29, 
1871,  and  on  August  30th  reached  lat. 
82°  10'  N.,  and  then  turned  back  to 
winter  in  a  sheltered  bay,  lat.  81°  38', 
where  Hall  died  on  November  8th.  The 
Polaris  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  her 
crew,  who  reached  home  only  after  ex¬ 
periencing  many  privations  and  adven¬ 
tures.  An  account  of  his  first  expedition 
was  given  by  Capt.  Hall  in  his  Arctic 
Researches  and  Life  amongst  the  Esqui¬ 
maux. 

XT  oil  Edward,  an  English  chronicler, 
xxctiij  foorn  in  London  about  1495.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  a  sergeant,  and  the  office  of 
a  judge  in  the  sheriff’s  court.  He  had  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
a  zealous  Catholic.  His  death  took  place 
in  1547.  Hall's  Chronicle  was  published 
in  1548,  and  is  a  curious  picture  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 

TTall  James,  author,  was  born  at 
JTdll,  i>hiladelphia,  in  1793;  died  in 
1808.  He  studied  law,  practiced,  and  be¬ 
came  a  judge,  and  in  1830  established 
at  Yandalia  the  Illinois  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine.  IT  is  works  include  Legends  of  the 
West,  Tales  of  the  Border ,  The  Wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  War-path,  etc.,  and  with 
T  L.  McKinnev,  a  handsomely  illustrated 
work,  The  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
of  North  America. 

TTall  James,  geologist,  was  born  at 
Hingham.  Massachusetts.  in 
1811  ;  died  in  1898.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  New  York  geological  staff  in  183<, 
and  began  a  survey  of  the  west  of  the 
state.  Ilis  researches  won  him  distinction, 


their  results  being  described  in  The  Pa¬ 
laeontology  of  New  York.  He  was  made 
state  geologist  of  Iowa  in  1855,  of 
Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  of  New  York 
in  1800. 

TTall  Joseph,  an  English  prelate  and 
9  writer,  born  in  1574.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  became  successively  dean  of 
Worcester,  bishop  of  Exeter  (1(527),  and 
bishop  of  Norwich  (1041).  He  agreed 
with  the  Puritans  in  doctrine,  but  dis¬ 
approved  of  their  views  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
defending  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
against  the  views  published  by  the  Non¬ 
conformists  in  the  tract  Smectymnuus. 
In  1642  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  along 
with  twelve  other  prelates  who  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  their  expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Peers.  In  1043,  when  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Establishment  was 
finally  resolved  on  by  the  Puritans,  he 
was  specially  named  in  the  ordinance 
passed  for  sequestering  what  were  called 
notorious  delinquents,  and  heartlessly 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  inquisitors, 
who  turned  him  houseless  into  the  streets. 
Ultimately  he  was  allowed  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  small  estate  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  at  Iligham,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norwich.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  unostentatiously,  performing 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  in 
1056.  Amongst  his  writings  are:  Virgide- 
miarum,  a  series  of  poetical  satires  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  earlier  years ;  .4  Century  of 
Meditations  ;  Contemplations ;  etc. 

Hall  Marshall,  an  English  physi- 
9  cian  and  physiologist,  born  in 
1790;  died  in  1857.  He  studied  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  on  the  European  continent, 
commenced  practice  at  Nottingham  in 
1815,  and  removed  to  London  in  1820, 
where  he  obtained  a  large  practice.  Dr. 
Hall  was  distinguished  by  his  medical 
writings  on  diagnosis,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  female  diseases ;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  by  his  discoveries  made  public  in 
his  work  on  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
his  method  of  restoring  asphyxiated  per¬ 
sons. 

TToll  Newman,  an  English  minister, 
■rLcUA>  was  borti  in  1816 ;  died  in  1902. 
He  preached  in  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Hull,  1842-54,  was  an  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  North  during  the 
American  Civil  war,  and  came  to 
America  in  1867,  where  he  preached  be¬ 
fore  both  houses  of  Congress.  On  his 
return  to  London  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  erection  there  of  a  monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  TTis  Come  to  Jesus 
had  a  large  circulation,  and  he  wrote 
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also,  Italy ,  the  Land  of  the  Forum  and 
the  Vatican,  and  other  works. 

Hall  Robert,  a  celebrated  divine 
>  among  the  Dissenters  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  born  at  Arnsby,  Leicestershire, 
in  1704,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister.  He  studied  at  the  Baptist  College 
at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  Aberdeen. 
In  1783  he  became  assistant  pastor  of 
Broadmead  Church  in  Bristol,  suffered 
for  a  time  from  mental  alienation,  recov¬ 
ered  and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Cambridge,  where  he  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  preach¬ 
ing  and  his  writings,  such  as  Apology 
for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  (1793)  ; 
Modern  Infidelity  (1800)  ;  and  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  War  (1802).  He  again  became 
insane  and  resigned  his  charge,  but  re¬ 
covering,  married  and  settled  at  Leicester 
in  1808,  till  in  182G  he  was  again  called 
to  Bristol.  Nearly  all  his  life  he  suf¬ 
fered  so  intensely  from  calculus  in  the 
kidney  that  for  twenty  years  he  was 
never  able  to  pass  an  entire  night  in 
bed,  and  could  obtain  rest  only  by  a 
ruinous  use  of  laudanum.  He  died  in 
1831. 

TTall  Samuel  Carter,  an  English 
Aian,  writer,  born  in  1801 ;  died  in 
1889.  He  studied  law  and  became  a 
barrister ;  reported  parliamentary  debates 
for  the  New  Times ;  edited  in  succession 
the  Amulet .  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  the  Art  Journal  (1839-80),  besides 
various  popular  annuals,  and  the  Book 
of  Gems,  Book  of  British  Ballads,  and 
Baronial  Halls. 

TTall  Thomas  Cumming,  theologian, 
-tiaAA>  was  born  in  Armagh,  Ireland, 
in  1858.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  and 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and  in 
1898  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Author  of 
The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  The  Social 
Significance  of  the  Evangelical  Revival 
in  England,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  John 
Hall,  Pastor  and  Preacher,  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  religious  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Hall  of  Fame  of  Great  Ameri- 

The  institution  thus  named 
uaiia.  consjsts  0f  a  semicircular  edi¬ 
fice  on  the  ground  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  in  New  York  City.  It  has 
a  museum  of  seven  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  a  colonnade,  400  feet  long, 
above.  The  building  was  erected  in  1900 
by  aid  of  a  gift  of  $100,000  from  Helen 
Gould.  There  are  150  bronze  tablets  in 
panels  to  receive  inscriptions  of  eminent 
citizens  dead  over  ten  years,  50  to  be 
chosen  in  1900  and  5  each  succeeding 
five  years ;  50  votes  from  the  selecting 


committee  of  100  being  needed  to  accept 
any  name.  At  present  only  51  names 
have  been  chosen,  29  in  1900,  11  in  1905, 
and  11  in  1910.  The  names  chosen  in 
1900  were  as  follows :  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Webster,  Franklin,  Grant,  Marshall, 
Jefferson,  Emerson,  Fulton,  Longfellow, 
Irving,  Edwards,  Morse,  Farragut,  Clay, 
Peabody,  Hawthorne,  Peter  Cooper, 
Whitney,  It.  E.  Lee,  Horace  Mann,  Au¬ 
dubon,  Kent,  Beecher,  Story,  John 
Adams,  W.  E.  Channing,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
and  Asa  Gray.  In  1905,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Madison,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Sherman  ; 
of  foreign-born  Americans,  Hamilton, 
Agassiz,  and  Paul  Jones,  and  of  eminent 
women,  Mary  Lynn,  Emily  C.  Johnson, 
and  Maria  Mitchell  were  elected.  In 
1910  the  chosen  names  were  Poe,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  Bancroft,  Motley,  H.  B.  Stowe, 
J.  F.  Cooper,  Roger  Williams,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Frances  E.  Willard,  and  Andrew 
Jackson. 

TTallam  (hal'am),  Henry,  an  English 
XAdiidiii  historian,  son  of  the  dean 

of  Bristol,  born  at  Windsor  in  1777.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and 
studied  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for 
literary  pursuits.  His  contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  brought  him  into 
notice,  and  his  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
appeared  in  1818,  at  once  established  his 
reputation.  His  next  work,  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  History  of  England ,  published  in 
1827,  showed  like  the  first  the  solid  learn¬ 
ing,  patient  research,  accuracy  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  statement,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Hallam’s  work.  In 
1837-39  appeared  his  last  great  work, 
the  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,  a  useful  survey  of  literary  his¬ 
tory,  though  wanting  in  the  fineness  of 
judgment  necessary  for  such  a  work. 
He  died  in  1859.  His  eldest  son,  Ar¬ 
thur  Henry,  a  youth  of  high  promise, 
suddenly  cut  off  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  is  the  subject  of  Tennyson’s  poem, 
In  Memoriam. 

TTqIIa  (hal'le),  usually  called  Halle 
XLciiie  AN  DER  Saale  (Halle  on  the 

Saale) ,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places 
of  the  same  name,  an  important  German 
town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Leipzig,  on 
the  river  Saale.  The  older  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  town  has  of  late  been  much  im¬ 
proved.  Among  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of 
St.  Maurice,  the  ‘Red  Tower’  (a  clock- 
tower)  in  the  market-place,  the  mediaeval 
town-house,  the  ruined  Moritzburg,  origi¬ 
nally  the  citadel,  the  university  buildings, 
the  Protestant  cathedral,  the  theater,  and 


Halleck 
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Francke’s  Institution,  founded  by  Pastor 
Francke  in  1(398,  comprising  an  orphan 
asylum,  schools,  etc.  The  university, 
with  which  that  of  Wittenberg  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1817,  is  a  celebrated  insti¬ 
tution  founded  in  1694,  and  attended  by 
1500  students.  Halle  has  extensive  trade 
and  manufactures,  chiefly  chemicals,  oil, 
malt,  dyes,  agricultural  machines,  etc.,  be¬ 
sides  its  celebrated  salt-works.  Halle  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  806.  It  was  long 
a  powerful  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  Pop.  169,916. 

TTallpnV  (hal'ek),  Fitz  Greene,  poet, 
XLd  et/is.  b0rn  at  Guilford,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  in  1790.  He  became  a  clerk  in 
a  New  York  banking-house,  and  for  years 
was  in  the  employment  of  John  Jacob 
Astor.  In  1819  poems  by  him  and  a 
friend  (J.  R.  Drake)  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  under  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Croaker  &  Co.,  and  attracted 
some  attention.  In  1820  he  published 
Fanny ,  his  longest  poem,  a  satire  on 
the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day.  In 
1822  he  visited  Europe.  Amongst  his  best 
poems  are  Marco  Bozzaris ,  To  the  Mem¬ 
ory  of  Burns ,  Alnwick  Castle ,  and  Red 
Jacket.  He  died  in  1867. 

TTqIIppV  Henry  Wager,  an  Ameri- 
can  general,  born  at  Utica, 
near  New  York,  in  1815  ;  was  educated 
for  the  army  at  West  Point,  and  entered 
the  engineers  in  1839.  In  1846  he  pub¬ 
lished  Elements  of  Military  Art  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain  for  his  services  in  the  Mexican 
war.  In  1854  he  left  the  army  and 
settled  in  San  Francisco  as  a  lawyer  and 
director  of  a  mining  company.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861  he 
was  created  major-general  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  commanded  at  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Corinth  in  1862,  and 
soon  after  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Union  armies,  directing  their  move¬ 
ments  from  Washington,  till  superseded 
by  General  Grant  in  1864,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  staff.  Ultimately  he 
received  the  command  of  the  South  Di¬ 
vision  at  Louisville,  where  he  died  in 
1872.  Amongst  his  writings  are  two 
works  on  International  Law. 
TTallplnifl  (hal-e-16'ya),  or  IIalle- 
Xldiieiuid,  ltjjah,  or  Alleluia 
(‘praise  ye  the  Lord’)?  a  Hebrew  form¬ 
ula  of  praise  often  occurring  in  the 
Psalms,  and  which  is  retained  in  the 
translations  of  the  various  Christian 
churches,  probably  on  account  of  its  full 
and  fine  sound,  so  proper  for  public  re¬ 
ligious  services.  The  Great  Halleluja  is 
the  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  Psalms 
cxiii-cxvii,  which  are  sung  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Passover  and  Tabernacles. 
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Haller  (1»al,ler),  Albrecht  von,  a 
Swiss  physician  and  physiol¬ 
ogist,  born  in  Bern  in  1708 ;  studied 
medicine  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden  under  the  famous  Boerhaave.  He 
became  a  public  lecturer  on  anatomy  at 
Bern,  and  afterwards  physician  to  the 
hospital  and  principal  librarian.  In  173(5 
he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
In  1747  his  Primce  Linew  Physiologour 
appeared,  and  in  1757  his  Elementa  Phy¬ 
siologies  Corporis  Humani.  Other  works 
appeared  later,  and  he  was  ennobled  by 
the  Emperor  Francis  I,  and  became  chief 
magistrate  of  Bern,  to  which  he  had  re¬ 
tired  in  1753.  Haller  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  poet.  He  also  wrote  three 
philosophical  romances,  Usong,  Alfred 
the  Great,  and  Fahius  and  Cato.  He 
died  in  1777. 

Halle V  (hal'li)>  Edmund,  an  English 
J  mathematician  and  astrono¬ 
mer,  born  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  published  before 
he  was  nineteen  a  method  for  finding  the 
aphelia  and  eccentricity  of  the  planets, 
and  stayed  two  years  in  St.  Helena 
(1676-78)  cataloging  the  stars  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  arranging  them 
into  constellations.  In  1682  he  discovered 
the  comet  which  bears  his  name,  and 
his  prediction  of  its  return  in  1759  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  proved  correct. 
He  surveyed  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  at 
the  request  of  the  German  Emperor,  and 
returning  to  England,  was  elected  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford 
(1703).  In  1713  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  astronomer- 
royal  in  1719.  He  died  in  1742. 
TT«11pv,<!  f!nmef  discovered  in  1682 

uaiiey  s  uomet,  by  Rdmund  Halley> 

(See  preceding  article.)  Halley’s  demon¬ 
stration  that  this  comet  was  the  same 
with  the  comet  of  1456,  1531,  and  1607 
first  fixed  the  identity  of  comets.  It 
performs  its  revolution  in  about  75  years. 
Its  last  appearance  was  in  1910,  when  it 
failed  to  show  the  brilliance  displayed  on 
earlier  occasions. 

Halliwell-Phillipps,  J  ®  s0£®: 

inally  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Shakesperean 
scholar,  was  born  in  1820 ;  died  in 
1889.  In  1839  he  began  his  editorial 
labors  with  a  reprint  of  Mandevillfs 
Travels.  He  was  a  leading  and  active 
member  of  the  Percy  and  Shake- 
spere  societies ;  for  the  former  he  edited 
the  Minor  Poems  of  Lydgate,  Early  Naval 
Ballads  of  England,  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
England,  etc. ;  and  for  the  latter,  The 
Coventry  Mysteries,  Tarleton's  Jests,  The 
Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespere,  etc.  His 
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chief  Shakesperean  publications  are  a 
Life  of  Shakespere  (1848),  the  Works  of 
Shakespere  in  10  folio  volumes,  only  150 
copies  printed  ;  Calendar  of  the  Records 
of  Stratford-on-Avon ;  History  of  New 
Place;  and  Outlines  of  tlie~  Life  of 
Shakespere.  He  issued  also  47  volumes 
of  lithographed  facsimiles  of  the  quarto 
plays,  and  a  great  number  of  pamphlets 
on  '  Shakespere,  Stratford,  and  kindred 
topics.  He  also  published  a  valuable 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
W  ords. 


TTall.-ma  vV  the  official  stamp  affixed 
Hdll  IIldlK,  ^  tjle  Goldsmiths’  Com¬ 
pany  of  London  and  certain  assay  offices 
to  articles  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  mark 
of  their  fineness.  The  hall-mark  generally 
denotes  the  place  of  manufacture  or  as¬ 
say,  as  an  anchor  for  Birmingham ;  a 
leopard’s  head  for  London ;  tree,  salmon, 
and  ring  for  Glasgow ;  a  crown  for  Shef¬ 
field.  The  standard-mark  for  gold  is  a 
lion  passant  for  England ;  for  Edinburgh, 
a  thistle ;  for  Glasgow,  a  lion  rampant ; 
for  Ireland,  a  harp  crowned. 

TTallnw-PVP-n  or  Hallowe’en 
nanow  even,  (hal'd-en),  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  31st  of  October,  so  called  as 
being  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows, 
or  All  Saints,  which  falls  on  the  1st  of 
November.  It  is  associated  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  with  the  prevalence  of 
supernatural  influences,  and  in  Scotland 
is  frequently  celebrated  by  meetings  of 
young  people,  with  the  performance  of 
various  mystical  ceremonies  humorously 
described  by  Burns  in  his  poem  Jfal- 
lowe'en.  The  celebration  of  it  in  various 
ways  has  spread  widely  and  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States. 

TTqllii  pi  noli  on  5!  ( hal-u-si-na'shunz ) , 

naiiucmaiions  according  t0  Esqui- 

rol,  are  morbid  conditions  of  mind  in 
which  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  per¬ 
ception  without  any  impression  having 
been  made  on  the  external  organs  of 
sense.  Hallucinations  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  delusions,  for  in  these  there 
are  real  sensations,  though  they  are  er¬ 
roneously  interpreted.  Pinel  was  the 
first  who  connected  hallucinations  with  a 
disturbance  of  the  phenomena  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  investigation  has  been  pur¬ 
sued  further  by  Esquirol,  Maury,  Brifere, 
de  Boismont,  and  others.  All  the  senses 
are  not  equally  subject  to  hallucinations: 
the  most  frequent  are  those  of  hearing ; 
next,  according  to  many,  come  those  of 
sight,  smell,  touch,  and  taste;  and  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  several  senses  may  exist 
simultaneously  in  the  same  individual, 
and  also  b»  complicated  with  certain 
delusions.  The  simplest  form  of  hallu¬ 
cinations  of  hearing  is  the  tingling  of  the 


ears ;  but  the  striking  of  clocks,  the 
sounds  of  musical  instruments  and  of  the 
human  voice  are  often  heard,  and  in  these 
instances,  as  in  those  of  the  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  other  senses,  there  must  be 
a  diseased  sensorium,  though  there  should 
be  no  structural  derangement  of  the 
nerves.  Hallucinations  are  not  confined 
to  those  whose  mental  faculties  have  been 
alienated,  but  occasionally  assail  and  tor¬ 
ment  even  the  sane.  Occasionally  hal¬ 
lucinations  supervene  where  the  system  is 
healthy,  and  the  individual  fully  con¬ 
scious  of  the  unreality  of  the  objects  that 
address  his  senses,  and  this  disorder  is 
often  associated  with  much  ability  and 
wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Amongst 
well-known  and  authenticated  hallucina¬ 
tions  are  that  of  the  second  Earl  Grey, 
who  was  haunted  by  a  gory  head,  which, 
however,  he  could  dismiss  at  will,  and 
that  of  Bernadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  who 
was  beset  in  his  rides  by  a  woman  in  a 
red  cloak,  although  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  hallucination  under  which  he  la¬ 


bored. 

TTo  11m* n  (al-u-an),  a  town  of  France, 
XiailUlIi  dep.  of  Nord,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lys,  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lille. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cloths,  linen,  and  calicoes,  besides  cotton 
and  oil  mills,  etc.  Fop.  16,599. 
TTallnY  (hal'lukz),  the  innermost  of 

ndiiUA  ^ie  dye  digits  which  normally 

compose  the  hind  foot  of  a  vertebrate 
animal ;  in  a  person  the  great  toe,  in  a 
bird  the  hind  toe. 


TTfllmqtfldt  (h&lm'stat),  a  seaport 
XldlllibldUt  of  Swpdent  on  the  Cat- 

tegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa.  It  has 
cloth-making,  brewing,  salmon  fisheries, 
and  a  trade  in  deals,  lumber,  pitch.  Pop. 
15,362. 


Halo  (ha'lb),  the  name  given  to 
xictiu  colored  circles  of  light  some¬ 
times  seen  round  the  sun  or  moon,  and  to 
other  connected  luminous  appearances. 
These  phenomena  are  classified  as :  ( 1 ) 
halos  proper,  consisting  of  complicated 
arrangements  of  arcs  and  circles  of  light 
surrounding  the  sun  or  moon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  others  tangent  to  or  intersecting 
them;  (2)  coronas,  simple  rings,  gener¬ 
ally  somewhat  colored;  (3)  aureolas, 
the  name  given  to  the  kind  of  halo  sur¬ 
rounding  a  shadow  projected  upon  a  cloud 
or  fog-bank,  or  to  the  colored  rings 
observed  by  aeronauts  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  clouds.  All  these  appearances  are 
the  result  of  certain  modifications  which 
light  undergoes  by  reflection,  refraction, 
dispersion,  diffraction,  and  interference 
when  it  falls  upon  the  crystals  of  ice,  the 
raindrops,  or  the  minute  particles  that 
constitute  clouds. 


Halophytes 


Hamburg 


Halouhvtes  (hal'o-fits),  a  class  of 

XLcllupiiy  teb  plants  which  inhabit 
salt  marshes,  and  by  combustion  yield 
barilla,  as  ISalsola ,  Salicornia,  etc. 
TTolninp  (hal'pen),  Charles  Gra- 
ham,  poet  and  humorist, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1829,  came  to  the 
United  States  when  very  young,  and 
adopted  the  profession  of  journalism. 
He  was  a  major  in  the  Union  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  war,  and  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  He  resigned 
in  1864.  Under  the  pen-name  of  Private 
Miles  O’Reilly  he  wrote  Poems,  Miles 
O'Reilly  Papers ,  etc.,  gaining  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  humorist.  He  died  in  18(39. 

TToIq+pq/I  (hal'sted),  Murat,  jour- 
XLdiaicau  nalist  wag  born  in  Butler 

County,  Ohio,  in  1829.  In  1867  he  be¬ 
came  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial,  and  in  1883  consolidated  with  it 
the  Gazette.  As  editor  he  became  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  In  1889  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  President  Harrison  as  minister 
to  Germany. .  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  historical  and  biographical,  and 
died  in  1908. 

TTp-m  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah. 

J  He  had  four  sons — Cush,  Miz- 
raim,  Phut,  and  Canaan — from  the  first 
three  of  whom  the  tribes  that  peopled  the 
African  continent  are  stated  to  have 
sprung,  while  Canaan  became  the  father 
of  the  tribes  that  principally  occupied  the 
territory  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  See 
Hamites. 

TTam  the  inner  angle  of  the  joint 
jrLa  >  which  unites  the  thigh  and  the 
leg  of  an  animal,  but  more  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  cured  and 
smoked  thigh  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  hog, 
especially  the  last.  Usually  the  meat  is 
first  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  a  few 
days  after  it  is  rubbed  again  with  a 
mixture  of  salt,  saltpeter,  and  sugar, 
though  sometimes  the  saltpeter  is  omitted. 
After  lying  for  eight  or  ten  days  it  is 
ready  for  drying.  The  smoking  of  Ijams 
consists  in  subjecting  them  to  the  smoke 
of  a  fire,  wood  being  used  in  preference 
to  coal  in  the  process  of  smoking.  A 
good  ham  should  have  the  recently-cut 
fat  hard  and  white,  the  lean  fine-grained 
and  of  a  lively  red. 

TTarnarlari  (ham-4-dan'),  a  city  of 
JldlllclUdll  persja<  on  the  site,  of  the 

ancient  Ecbatana,  in  the  province  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  260  miles  northwest  of  Ispa¬ 
han.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
base  of  a  great  range  of  mountains,  has 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heaps  of  ruins  as  well  as  by 
beautiful  orchards  and  gardens.  It  has 


extensive  caravanseries  and  bazaars,  a 
number  of  tanneries,  and  also  consider¬ 
able  manufactures  of  carpets,  woolens, 
and  cotton  stuffs.  Pop.  estimated  at 
40,000. 

Hamadryad 

kind  of  wood-nymph  conceived  to  inhabit 
each  a  particular  tree,  with  which  they 
were  born  and  with  which  they  perished. 

Hamadryas.  See  Ba*oon- 

"Warn all  (hii/ma),  or  Hamath,  a 
Adiiidii  city  of  gyria,  ou  the  banks 

of  the  Orontes  or  El-Azy,  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  in 
a  well-watered  and  productive  district. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  are  huge  Persian 
water-wheels,  70  or  80  feet  in  diameter, 
which  are  turned  uy  the  current  of  the 
river  and  supply  the  houses  and  gardens 
with  water.  The  famous  Hamath  In¬ 
scriptions  were  noticed  by  Burckhardt  in 
1812,  but  only  recently  examined  and 
published.  They  are  cut  in  relief  on  four 
stones  of  black  basalt.  The  characters 
are  entirely  different  from  any  others 
known,  and  no  key  to  their  decipherment 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

Hamamelidacese 

hazels,  a  small  natural  order  of  epigynous 
exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  varying  in 
height  from  6  to  30  feet.  Hamamelis 
Virginica  yields  the  drug  witch  hazel. 

Hambato.  See  Aml)at0 • 

TTamTvnro»  (ham'burg),  a  maritime 
XXdiii  u  ui  g  city  in  Germany,  formerly 

free,  now  a  portion  of  the  empire,  and 
the  greatest  commercial  port  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  is  situated  about  80 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Elbe,  which  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels.  The  town  of  Altona 
adjoins  it  on  the  west.  From  the  Elbe 
proceed  canals  which  intersect  the  east¬ 
ern  and  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  it  is  also  intersected  by 
the  Alster,  which  here  forms  two  fine 
streets,  the  Binnenalster  and  Aussenal- 
ster.  The  quays  and  harbor  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  very  extensive.  After  the  de¬ 
structive  fire  of  1842  whole  streets  were 
rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  and  expensive 
style.  Hamburg  H  not,  however,  very 
rich  in  notable  buildings.  Amongst  the 
most  important  are  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  a  noble  Gothic  structure  with 
a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  built  between 
1845  and  1874;  St.  Peter’s,  another  lofty 
Gothic  edifice:  St.  Michael’??,  the  largest 
of  the  churches;  St.  Catherine’s,  an 
ancient  edifice;  St.  James’s,  erected  in 
1354,  but  surmounted  by  a  modern  tower ; 
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an  elegant  Jewish  temple ;  an  exchange,  a 
noble  edifice,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hall,  surrounded  by  a  fine  colon¬ 
nade.  There  are  also  the  Johanneum 
institution,  containing  an  ancient  college, 
museums,  and  the  city  library,  with  about 
300,000  volumes ;  several  well-endowed 
hospitals  ;  zoological  and  botanic  gardens  ; 
the  Kunsthalle,  a  large  collection  of 
pictures  and  sculpture ;  theaters,  etc. 
Hamburg  is  of  most  importance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  shipping  trade  and  the 
business  of  banking,  exchange,  marine 
assurance,  etc.,  carried  on  in  connection 
with  that.  Its  manufactures,  though 
large,  are  less  important,  including  ship¬ 
building,  tobacco  and  cigar  making,  iron¬ 
founding,  brewing,  etc.  A  great  many 
emigrants  embark  here.  Pop.  936,000. 
The  state  of  Hamburg  embraces  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  158  square  miles,  and  consists  of 
three  divisions,  viz. : — City  of  Hamburg, 
fifteen  rural  districts,  and  outlying  towns 
and  bailiwicks  (Cuxhaven,  Ritzebiittel, 
etc.).  The  legislative  power  belongs  in 
common  to  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
burgesses,  but  the  executive  power  is 
vested  chiefly  in  the  senate,  which  is 
composed  of  eighteen  members,  of  whom 
nine  must  have  studied  law  or  finance, 
and  of  the  other  nine  seven  must  belong 
to  the  commercial  class.  The  members 
are  elected  for  life.  The  house  of  bur¬ 
gesses  consists  of  160  members,  half  of 
whom  are  elected  every  three  years  by 
the  votes  of  all  tax-paying  citizens,  while 
the  other  half  are  chosen  partly  by  a 
much-restricted  franchise,  and  partly 
deputed  by  guilds  and  corporations.  The 
city  owes  its  foundation  to  the  emperor 
Charlemagne,  who  (808-S11)  built  a 
citadel  and  a  church  on  the  heights  be¬ 
tween  the  Elbe  and  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Alster,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
neighboring  pagans.  It  became  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  commercial  city  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  it  combined 
with  Lubeck  in  forming  the  Hanseatic 
League.  In  1618  Hamburg  was  formally 
acknowledged  a  free  city  of  the  empire. 
During  the  Thirty  Years’  war  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  prosperity  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  on  account  of  the  immunity  of  its 
position,  and  in  the  following  century 
it  obtained  a  large  share  of  the  trade 
with  North  America.  In  1810  it  was 
formally  incorporated  in  the  French  em¬ 
pire  along  with  the  northwestern  part  of 
Germany.  In  1815  it  joined  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation  as  a  free  city.  In 
1888  the  city  was  included  in  the  Zoll- 
verein  or  German  Customs  TTnion. 

TTnmflAYi  a  town  (township)  of  New 
xxdiiiucn,  Hayen  County>  Connecticut, 

6  miles  N.  of  New  Haven.  Augers  and 


garden  implements  are  produced.  Pop. 
5850. 

TTq infill  (ha'meln),  a  town  of  Ger- 

namein  many>  in  Hanover>  ou  the 

Weser,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge.  It  has  many  pictur¬ 
esque  old  buildings  and  remains.  Pop. 
18,965. 

TTnmprtnn  (hammer-tun),  Philip 
nameiton  Gilbert,  an  English  art 

critic,  born  at  Laneside,  in  Lancashire, 
in  1834 ;  studied  landscape  painting,  but 
deviated  into  literature,  publishing  a 
work  on  Heraldry  in  1851,  and  in  1855 
The  Isles  of  Loch  A  ice  and  other  Poems. 
In  1859  Mr.  Hamerton  married  a  French 
lady,  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly  at 
Autun.  He  made  himself  well  known  to 
the  English  public  as  a  writer  on  art. 
Amongst  his  works  are  Thoughts  about 
Art  (1862),  Contemporary  French  Paint¬ 
ers  (1867),  The  Intellectual  Life  (1S73), 
French  and  English  (1889),  and  several 
novels.  He  died  in  1894. 

TTamilrar  (h  a  m  -i  1 '  kar),  the  name 
XlclIIUlOclI  of  several  Carthaginian 

generals,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca  ( the 
lightning),  the  father  of  the  great  Han¬ 
nibal.  While  quite  a  young  man  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  first  Punic  war,  b.c.  247,  when 
the  Romans  were  masters  of  almost  the 
whole  island.  For  two  years  he  defied 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dislodge 
him ;  but  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
Ilanno,  having  been  totally  defeated  off 
the  ^Egates,  b.c.  241,  he  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  evacuate  Sicily.  A  revolt  of  the 
returned  troops,  joined  by  the  native 
Africans,  was  successfully  repressed  by 
Hamilcar.  He  then  entered  on  a  series 
of  campaigns  in  Spain,  where  he  founded 
a  new  empire  for  Carthage.  Here  he 
passed  nine  years,  and  had  brought  the 
whole  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the 
country  under  Carthaginian  rule  when 
he  was  slain  in  battle  against  the  Vet- 
tones,  b.c.  229.  His  great  design  of 
making  Spain  a  point  of  attack  against 
Rome  was  ably  carried  out  by  his  son 
Hannibal. 

Hamilton  (Jia^'il1un.)’  Ta  city  . of 

Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire, 
on  the  Clyde,  about  10  miles  southeast  of 
Glasgow.  Numerous  villas  and  gardens 
give  it  a  pleasant  rural  aspect.  Coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone  are  extensively 
worked  in  the  vicinity.  The  county  build¬ 
ings,  town-hall,  and  extensive  cavalrv 
barracks  are  the  most  important  public 
buildings.  Near  the  town  is  Hamilton 
Palace,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
a  large  building,  chiefly  modern.  In  the 
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adjacent  grounds  are  the  ruins  of  Cad- 
zow  Castle  and  a  few  old  oaks,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Cadzow  Forest,  llere  a  herd 
of  wild  cattle  are  kept,  white,  with  black 
ears  and  muzzles.  Pop.  32,775. 

TTarrnltrm  the  island  metropolis  of 

Hamilton,  the  western  district  of 

Victoria,  Australia,  on  the  Grange  Burn 
Creek,  counties  of  Dundas  and  Normandy, 
224  miles  w.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  The  municipal 
area  is  5100  acres,  and  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  gas  and  water.  There  are  a 
number  of  hotels,  a  hospital,  town-hall, 
mechanics’  institute,  a  district  college,  the 
usual  government  buildings,  churches, 
and  schools.  The  district  is  pastoral  and 
agricultural.  Pop.  4026. 

TTarnil+rm  the  capital  of  the  Ber- 

nammon,  mudas>  on  the  coast  of 

the  largest  island,  near  the  middle  of  the 
group.  It  has  a  landlocked  harbor.  Pop. 
2246. 

TTcimil+nn  a  town  of  Canada,  in  the 
Hamilton,  province  of  Ontario, 

county  of  Wentworth,  on  the  south  side 
of  Burlington  Bay,  Lake  Ontario.  It  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  fine  grain- 
producing  region,  and  is  an  important 
center  of  the  chief  Canadian  railways. 
The  public  buildings  include  custom-house, 
theatre,  numerous  churches  and  chapels, 
several  substantial  banks,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  central  school.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
active  and  increasing  trade,  and  has  man¬ 
ufactures  of  paper,  soap,  iron  goods,  glass, 
carriages,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  81,879. 
TTamil+rm  a  town,  capital  of  Butler 

Hamilton,  County>  Ghio>  on  the  Mi_ 

ami  River,  25  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It 
is  a  prosperous  manufacturing  place,  hav¬ 
ing  large  agricultural  implement  works, 
steam-pump  and  binding  factories,  paper 
and  saw  mills,  etc.  Pop.  35,279. 
TTa-mil+rm  Alexander,  a  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
HdllllllUIl,  gushed  American  officer 

and  legislator  during  the  contest  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  born  in  1757  in  the  island 
of  Nevis,  West  Indies.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  became  a  student  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  On  the  outbreak,  of 
the  war  he  received  11776)  a  commission 
as  captain  of  artillery,  and  soon  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention,  of  Washington,  who 
appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  the  most  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  affairs.  In  1781  he  left  the  service, 
studied,  entered  Congress  as  a  member 
from  New  York  in  1782,  and  in  1787 
was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention.  He  was  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  federal  party,  and  by  the 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  of  New  York,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  The  Federalist, 


contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
party.  It  was  due  to  his  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  that  the  constitution  was  ratified 
by  the  state  of  New  York.  On  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  federal  government  in  1789, 
with  Washington  at  its  head,  Hamilton 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  won  a  high  reputation  by  his  skill¬ 
ful  treatment  of  the  national  finances. 
This  office  he  held  till  1795,  when  he 
resigned  and  retired  into  private  life. 
In  1798  he  was  appointed  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  provisional  army  raised 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  French  in¬ 
vasion,  and  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
in  1799,  he  became  commander-in-chief. 
In  1804  he  became  involved  in  a  political 
dispute  with  Aaron  Burr,  then  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  challenge  from  that  gentleman, 
and  received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  duel,  July  11,  1804. 

Anthony,  Count,  a  poet, 
courtier,  and  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  in  Scotland,  but  was  born  in 
Ireland  about  1646.  After  the  death 
of  Charles  I  he  went  with  his  parents  to 
France,  but  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
II  made  frequent  visits  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Limerick  by 
James  II.  Afterwards,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  cause,  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
France.  His  talents  and  agreeable  man¬ 
ners  made  him  a  favorite  in  the  best 
circles.  He  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1720. 
Count  Hamilton  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont  (his 
brother-in-law),  a  lively  and  skillful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  frivolous  life  at  the  French 
and  English  courts  of  the  time.  The 
count’s  other  works  are  Poems  and  Fairy 
Tales  (burlesque),  which,  as  well  as  the 
Memoirs ,  are  in  French,  and  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  fine  wit  and  elegance 
of  style. 

Gavin,  a  Scottish  painter, 
born  in  Lanark  about 
1730.  He  studied  at  Rome,  devoting 
himself  to  historic  painting.  In  1773 
he  published  at  Rome  a  folio  volume, 
The  Italian  School  of  Painting,  illus¬ 
trated  with  splendid  plates.  His  illus¬ 
trations  of  Homer  are  amongst  his  best 
productions.  He  was  very  successful  also 
as  a  discoverer  of  classical  antiquities. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1797. 
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Hamilton, 


James,  a  marine  painter, 
was  born  in  Ireland  about 


1820,  and  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  infancy.  He  studied  and 
practiced  art  in  Philadelphia,  and  won 
distinction  by  his  illustrations  of  Dr. 
Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations  and  his  ad- 
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mired  Capture  of  the  Serapis  and  Old 
Ironsides,  lie  was  especially  successful 
iu  the  representation  of  water  scenes,  and 
was  unsurpassed  in  liis  delineation  of 
oceanic  effects,  lie  died  in  1818. 

Patrick,  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  first  Scot¬ 
tish  reformer,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  of  Ivincavel  and  Stane- 
house,  and  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  the 
Dpke  of  Albany,  second  sou  of  James 
II.  He  was  probably  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1504,  and  was  educated  partly  at  St. 
Andrews  and  partly  at  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1520.  While  still  a 
boy  he  had  been  appointed  Abbot  of 
Fearn,  in  Rosshire,  but  never  went  into 
residence,  settling  instead  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1523.  Here  he  began  to  announce  his 
convictions  in  the  principles  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  and  was  summoned  in  1520  by 
Archbishop  Beaton  to  stand  his  trial  for 
heresy,  lie  fled  to  Germany,  where  his 
education  as  a  reformer  was  completed 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  After  six  months’  ab¬ 
sence  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  began 
to  preach  the  gospel  openly  at  Linlith¬ 
gow,  but  was  allured  by  Beaton  to  St. 
Andrews  under  pretence  of  a  friendly 
conference,  put  on  his  trial,  convicted  of 
various  heresies,  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
March  1,  1527,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age.  His  de^ith  did  perhaps  more 
to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  than  even  his  life  could 
have  done. 

Hamilton  Sir  William,  grandson 
■Hamilton,  ()f  Wiliiam>  third  duke 

of  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
1730.  In  1701  he  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Midhurst,  and  in  1704 
he  received  the  appointment  of  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  court  of  Naples.  He  devoted 
his  leisure  to  science,  making  observations 
on  Vesuvius,  iEtna,  and  other  volcanic 
mountains ;  and  the  results  of  his  re¬ 
searches  are  detailed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions ,  and  in  his  Campi  Phlegrwi, 
or  Observations  on  the  Volcanoes  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  (Naples,  1770-70,  three  vols. 
folio).  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
excavation  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  collected  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  of 
which  an  account  was  published  by 
D’Hancarville,  in  a  splendid  work  with 
finely  colored  plates.  Sir  William’s  sec¬ 
ond  wife  was  the  Lady  Hamilton,  who 
became  notorious  from  her  connection 
with  Admiral  Nelson.  He  died  in  1803. 

Sir  William,  a  metaphy¬ 
sician,  the  most  acute 
logician  and  most  learned  philosopher  of 
the  Scottish  school,  was  born  in  1788 
at  Glasgow,  where  his  father  and  grand¬ 
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father  held  in  succession  the  chairs  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  Having  studied 
with  distinction  at  Glasgow,  iu  1809  he 
entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  as  a  Snell 
exhibitioner,  where  he  gained  first-class 
honors.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  never  acquired  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  his  profession,  his  taste  lying 
much  more  towards  the  study  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  in  which  he  had  already  made  ex¬ 
tensive  researches.  In  1820  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Edinburgh,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Thomas  Brown,  but  being 
defeated  by  Professor  John  Wilson,  he 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
unimportant  chair  of  universal  history, 
forming  no  part  of  the  college  curriculum, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1821  by  its 
patrons,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  In 
1829  the  publication  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  his  celebrated  critique  of 
Cousin’s  system  of  philosophy  gave  him 
at  once  a  first  place  amongst  the  philo¬ 
sophical  writers  of  the  time.  This  was 
followed  in  1830  by  his  criticism  of 
Brown,  and  in  1831  by  his  article  on  the 
authorship  of  the  E pistol ce  Obscurorum 
Virorum.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Here  he  gathered 
about  him  a  number  of  ardent  students, 
and  re-established  the  fame  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  school  of  metaphysicians,  which  had 
begun  to  wane.  In  1846  he  published  an 
annotated  edition  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Reid,  and  in  1854  the  first  volume  of  a 
similar  edition  of  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  He  died  suddenly  at  Edinburgh 
in  1856.  His  lectures  on  logic  and  meta¬ 
physics  were  collected  and  edited  by 
Dean  Mansel  and  Professor  Veitch.  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  most  important  contributions  to 
philosophy  are  connected  with  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi¬ 
cate  in  his  system  of  logic ;  his  theory 
of  the  ‘  relativity  of  knowledge,’  in  the 
Kantian  sense,  held  along  with  an  ap¬ 
parently  incompatible  doctrine  of  im¬ 
mediate  perception  of  the  non-ego ;  and 
his  definition  of  the  infinite  or  uncon¬ 
ditioned  as  a  mere  negation  of  thought. 

Hamilton  Sir  William  Rowan, 
Hamilton,  mathematician  and  as¬ 
tronomer,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1805. 
Before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
thirteen  languages,  among  which  were 
Arabic,  Persian.  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  and 
Syriac.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
pronounced  by  a  competent  authoritv  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  age.  At  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin,  he  gained  the  highest 
honors,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1827 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Trinity  College, 


■ 
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as  well  as  astronomer-royal.  He  was 
knighted  in  1835,  and  elected  in  1837 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
lie  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  bodies,  and  made 
some  valuable  discoveries ;  but  his  fame  is 
chiefly  founded  on  his  invention  of  the 
calculus  of  quaternions,  a  new  method  in 
the  higher  mathematics.  Amongst  his 
published  works  are  General  Method  in 
Dynamics ,  Algebra  as  the  (Science  of  Pure 
Time ,  and  Memoirs  on  Discontinuous 
Functions.  lie  died  in  1805. 

Hamilton  Group,  “  4“.ac  ™ 

tion,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  Devon¬ 
ian  period,  so  named  from  Hamilton,  New 
York,  near  which  it  is  best  displayed. 
It  consists  of  shales,  with  some  lime¬ 
stones,  and  follows  the  Appalachian 
system  southward  into  Virginia,  with  an 
extension  westward  into  and  beyond  Ohio. 
Flagstones  of  excellent  quality  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  it,  and  some  of  its  deeper  bi¬ 
tuminous)  layers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  The 
fossils  include  land  and  water  plants,  in¬ 
vertebrate  animals  and  fishes. 

TTamirrmr  (hum-er-pqr'),  a  town  of 
Jlcumi JJ u I  India>  Northwest ern 

Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  Pop.  7155. 

TJo-mi+PC  (ham'itz;  descendants  of 
XLci  tea  Ham),  the  name  given  to  a 
number  of  races  in  North  Africa,  who  are 
regarded  as  of  kindred  origin  and  speak 
allied  tongues.  They  include  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  modern  descendants, 
the  Copts,  the  Berbers,  Tuaregs,  Kabyles, 
the  Gallas,  Falashas,  Somali,  Dankali, 
etc. 

TTarnlof  (hamlet),  Prince  of  Den- 
Xlcl  let  mark,  the  hero  of  Shake- 

spere’s  most  famous  tragedy.  The  story 
is  founded  on  an  old  tradition,  related, 
amongst  others,  by  Saxo-Grammaticus,  of 
a  Danish  prince,  Hamlet,  who  lived  about 
500  b.c.,  but  is  essentially  altered  in  de¬ 
tails  and  conclusion. 

TTa-mlin  (ham'lin),  Hannibal,  Vice- 
xictiiiiiii  President,  was  born  at  Paris, 

Maine,  in  1809.  He  learned  printing, 
practiced  law,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  in  1848  United  States 
Senator.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  Vice-President 
and  was  elected,  with  Lincoln  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in 
1869,  serving  until  1881,  and  died  in  1891. 
TTa-mm  (ham),  a  manufacturing  town 
XLctiiiin  o£  pnissia.  province  of  West¬ 
phalia.  Its  industries,  which  are  impor¬ 
tant,  are  mainly  in  metals.  It  still  re¬ 


tains  its  old  walls,  which  are,  however, 
covered  with  houses  and  gardens.  Pop. 
(1905)  38,430. 

Hammer-beam,  a  18hY<*  bf.am,at: 

’  tached  to  the  foot 
of  a  principal  rafter  in  a  roof,  in  the  place 
of  the  tie-beam.  Hammer-beams  are  used 
in  pairs,  and  project  from  the  wall,  ex- 


Hammer-beam  Roof,  Westminster  Hall. 

tending  less  than  half-way  across  the 
apartments.  The  hammer-beam  is  gener¬ 
ally  supported  by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a 
corbel  below  ;  and  in  its  turn  forms  the 
support  of  another  rib,  constituting,  with 
that  springing  from  the  opposite  hammer- 
beam,  an  arch. 

TTnrYirnpr-rlntTi  a  doth  sometimes 

Hammer  ciotn,  used  to  cover  the 

box-seat  of  a  private  carriage.  It  usually 
bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  owner  of  the 
carriage. 

TTnmmprfptjf  (bam'er-fest),  a  mari- 
ildllllUCIiebt  time  town  in  Norway, 

in  Finmarken,  on  Ilvaloe  (Whale  Isl¬ 
and),  a  bare,  treeless,  barren  spot,  in  lat. 
70°  40'  n.,  being  th  s  the  most  northerly 
town  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fishing  center, 
and  carries  on  a  lively  trade.  Though 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  winter  is  com¬ 
paratively  mild,  and  the  surrounding 
waters  seldom  freeze.  Pop.  2298. 

Hammer-headed  Shark.  |/(aerA.e 
Hammer-oyster,  asb ! 

gar  is.  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
resembling  the  pearl-oyster  when  young, 
but  becoming  always  more  hammer-like  as 
it  advances  in  age,  by  the  lengthening  of 
its  two  ears. 

Hammer-Purgstall 

herr ^  von,  an  eminent  orientalist,  was 
born  in  1774  at  Gratz.  in  Styria.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Oriental  Academy,  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  when  still  a  very  young  man 


Hammersmith 


Hampden 


took  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  Menin- 
sky’s  Arabic ,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Lexi¬ 
con,  In  1700  he  accompanied  as  inter¬ 
preter  to  Constantinople  the  internuncio 
Freiherr  von  Herbert,  who  afterwards  in¬ 
trusted  him  with  a  mission  to  Egypt, 
where  he  collected  various  antiquities  and 
manuscripts  for  the  Imperial  Library. 
He  also  accompanied,  as  interpreter  and 
secretary,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Yussuf- 
Pasha  in  the  campaign  against  General 
Menou.  In  1810,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa 
of  Austria,  he  accompanied  the  latter  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Syl- 
vestre  de  Sacy  and  other  orientalists.  In 
1817  he  was  appointed  imperial  councillor 
at  the  court  of  Austria,  where  he  also  held 
the  post  of  interpreter.  On  succeeding  to 
the  estates  of  the  Countess  of  Purgstall  in 
1835  he  received  the  title  of  Freiherr 
(Baron).  He  died  in  1856.  Among  his 
numerous  literary  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire ;  Constantinople  and 
the  Bosporus  ;  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (ten  vols.)  ;  History  of  Turkish 
Poetry;  and  History  of  Arabic  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Hammersmith,  ^mSS- 

dlesex,  about  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  post-office.  The  Thames  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  The 
vicinity  is  occupied  chiefly  by  nurseries 
and  market-gardens.  Pop.  of  parish, 
121,603. 

TTq  rn  in  n  (li  B.  m  er-stin) ,  Os- 

nammersxeill  CAR>  theatrical  and 

operatic  manager,  born  at  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  1847  ;  came  to  America  in  1863. 
He  engaged  in  the  cigar  business,  in¬ 
vented  labor-saving  devices  in  this  indus¬ 
try,  grew  wealthy,  and  engaged  in  the¬ 
atrical  and  operatic  enterprises.  He  wrote 
several  short  comedies  in  German  and 
produced  them  in  New  York.  Became 
manager  of  the  Stadt  Theater  in  1870, 
and  subsequently  built  the  Harlem  Opera 
House,  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  and 
several  theaters.  He  buijt  in  1907  a  mag¬ 
nificent  opera  house  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  sold  in  1910  and  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  built  a  grand-opera  house 
in  London.  He  acted  as  manager  of  his 
own  opera  houses,  obtained  the  best 
talent  available,  and  produced  operas  on 
a  splendid  scale  of  efficiency. 
TTammnnl?  (ham'ok),  a  rectangular 
HamillULJS.  piece  of  cloth  or  netting 
about  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  gathered 
together  at  the  two  ends  and  slung  hori¬ 
zontally,  forming  a  sort  of  bed  or  place 
in  which  one  may  recline  for  pleasure. 
Hammocks  are  in  common  use  on  board 


ships  of  war.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Caribbean  origin. 

Hammond  (ham'und),  a  city  of  Lake 
HdUlIllUIUL  Indiana,  20  miles 

s.  s.  E.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  large  slaugh¬ 
ter  house,  a  distillery,  and  manufactures 
of  hardware,  steel  springs,  nails,  chemi¬ 
cals,  etc.  Pop.  20,925. 

Hammond  John  Hays,  mining  eu- 
JlcUIliIlUiiU.,  gineer)  was  born  at  San 

Francisco  in  1855.  He  studied  mining  at 
Freiburg,  Saxony,  and  became  an  expert 
on  the  United  States  geological  survey  in 
1880.  lie  subsequently  examined  mining 
fields  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  being  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  in  South  Africa  1893-96. 
Then  he  joined  in  the  reform  movement, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  Jameson  raid  ; 
yet  was  arrested  in  connection  with  it 
and  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence  after¬ 
wards  commuted  to  fifteen  years’  impris¬ 
onment.  He  was  later  released  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  of  $125,000.  He  was 
subsequently  interested  in  many  large 
mining  operations,  and  was  at  one  time 
prominently  named  for  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  but  declined  to  appear 
as  a  candidate.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
coronation  of  Georve  V  of  Great  Britain. 

Hammnnd  William  A.,  surgeon, 
HdllllllOIlU,  born  at  AnnapoiiS)  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1828 ;  died  in  1900.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1848,  and  entered  the  army  as  assistant 
surgeon.  He  became  professor  of  anat¬ 
omy  and  physiology  in  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1860,  re-entered  the  army  in 
1861,  and  was  appointed  surgeon-general 
in  1862.  He  was  court-martialed  and 
dismissed  from  the  army  in  1864,  having 
given  offense  to  some  superior  officers, 
but  was  restored  and  placed  on  the  retired 
list  by  Congress  in  1879.  He  was  profes¬ 
sor  of  nervous  diseases  at  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal  (1868-73)  and  subsequently  at  the 
University  of  New  York.  He  wrote  Sleep 
and  its  Derangements,  and  other  medical 
works,  and  several  novels. 

Hammnntrm  a  town  in  Atlantic 
nammonion,  County,  New  Jersey, 

31  miles  S.  E.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  a 
fruit  and  poultry  region,  and  produces 
wines,  cut-glass  ware,  etc.  Pop.  5088. 

Harrmrlpn  (hamp'den),  John,  cele- 
XLcuu^ucii  brated  for  bis  patriotic  op¬ 
position  to  taxation  by  prerogative,  was 
born  in  London  in  1594,  being  cousin- 
german  by  the  mother’s  side  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  In  1609  he  was  entered  a  gen¬ 
tleman  commoner  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  having  inherited  an 
ample  fortune  on  his  father’s  death  he 
lived  the  usual  life  of  a  country  gentle- 


Hampshire 


Hampton  Institute 


man.  He  entered  Parliament  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Charles  I’s  reign  as  member 
for  Grampound,  and  continued  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  as  member  for  Wendover,  and 
finally  as  member  for  Bucks.  Although 
for  some  years  a  uniform  opposer  of  the 
arbitrary  practices  in  church  and  state, 
it  was  not  until  1636  that  his  resistance 
lo  Charles’s  demand  for  ship-money  made 
him  the  argument  of  all  tongues.  Al¬ 
though  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  given  against  him  by  seven 
voices  to  five,  the  victory,  as  far  as  re¬ 
garded  public  opinion,  was  his.  In  the 
following  year  (1637)  he  was  one  of 
those  who  meditated  emigration  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  they  were  prevented  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  by  an  order  in  council  detaining 
them.  Henceforward  he  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  great  contest  between  the 
crown  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  members  whom  the  king,  in  1642, 
so  imprudently  attempted,  in  person,  to 
seize  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  appeal  was  made  to  the  sword,  Hamp¬ 
den  accepted  the  command  of  a  regiment 
in  the  Parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  was  fatally  wounded  on 
Chalgrove  Field,  24th  June,  1643. 
TTfnTvnslri'FP  (hamp'shir) ,  Hants,  or 

XicUIlJJO.LlJ.iC  S  o  UTHAMPTONSHIRE,  a 
maritime  county,  including  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  the  south  of  England ;  area 
1640  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  is  pleasantly 
varied  with  gently  rising  hills,  fruitful 
valleys,  and  extensive  woodlands.  The 
coast-line  is  very  irregular ;  the  principal 
indentation,  Southampton  Water,  is  navi¬ 
gable  almost  to  its  head  for  vessels  of  con¬ 
siderable  burden.  In  its  confines  is  the 
New  Forest,  and  among  its  streams  is  the 
Avon.  Two  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  traverse  the 
county,  running  in  direction  nearly  east 
and  west.  On  the  Downs  large  flocks  of 
sheep,  known  as  the  *  Hampshire  Downs  ’ 
are  fed.  Hampshire  is  also  famous  for  its 
wool,  bacon,  honey,  and  timber.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  the 
shipping  is  very  extensive.  Pop.  915,503. 
TTonvno+ACwl  (hamp'sted),  a  suburb 

Hampstead  of  L?ndon,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  borough  in  Middlesex.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the 
northwestern  side  of  the  city,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  air  and 
the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  is  now  sprinkled  over  with 
handsome  villas.  Pop.  82,329. 

TTovn  w+rm  (hamp'tun),  a  village  of 
Jldinpiuil  Middlesex,  situated  14  miles 
s.  w.  of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames.  Pop.  9221.  About  a  mile  from 


the  village  are  the  palace  and  park  of 
Hampton  Court,  originally  built  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  in  1525.  Hampton  Court 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  sovereigns, 
from  Henry  V  III,  to  whom  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Wolsey,  down  to  George  II.  It 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
by  Holbein,  Lely,  Kneller,  West,  etc. 
TTflrrmtnri  a  town,  capital  of  Eliza- 

JldmpiUIl,  beth  City  County>  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  north  side  of  Hampton 
Loads,  15  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Norfolk.  It 
contains  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Institute,  organized  in  1868  and 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  colored  and 
Indian  students.  It  has  also  a  National 
Soldiers  Home  and  a  National  Cemetery. 
There  are  various  manufactures,  and  fish 
and  oysters  are  shipped.  It  is  a  popular 
resort,  and  is  near  Fortress  Monroe  and 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Pop.  5505. 

TTsnrmtmi  Wade,  grandson  of  a  Rev- 
Jiampxon,  olutionary  general  of  the 

same  name,  was  born  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  in  1818 ;  died  in  1902.  Graduat¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
he  became  a  lawyer,  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  joined  the  Confederate 
army.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  brigadier- 
general  at  Antietam  and  in  1863  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg.  Promoted  major- 
general,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  all 
the  cavalry  of  Lee’s  army  in  1864,  and 
served  in  South  Carolina  in  1865.  He 
was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1876  and  again  in  1878,  was  United  States 
Senator,  1879-91,  and  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  of  railroads  in  1893. 

Hampton  Court  Conference, 

a  conference  which  took  place  in  1604  at 
Hampton  Court  under  the  presidency  of 
James  I  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Episcopalian  and  Puritan  parties  in 
the  church.  A  few  slight  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and 
it  was  determined  that  a  new  version  of 
the  Bible  should  be  undertaken.  This, 
the  Authorized  Version,  appeared  in  1611. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Tnsfitnfp  a  colleSe  for  col- 
xurai  -LllblllUie,  ored  andlndian 

youths  of  both  sexes,  founded  in  1868, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association  and  under  the  charge 
of  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  At  first  devoted  to 
colored  students,  Indians  were  admitted 
in  1878,  15  held  as  prisoners  of  war  being 
the  first  students.  The  Indian  pupils  are 
chiefly  from  the  Sioux  tribe.  Instruction 
is  given  in  farm  work  and  in  various 
trades  to  boys,  and  in  household  work, 
sewing,  etc.,  to  girls.  The  institute  has  a 


Hamster 


Hand 


tract  of  185  acres  of  farm  land,  and  a  few  nated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  its  can- 
miles  away  has  600  acres  mainly  devoted  didate  for  the  Presidency,  lie  was  de- 
to  stockraising.  The  students  are  kept  feated  by  Gartield,  the  Republican  candi- 
under  military  discipline.  They  number  date,  and  died  in  1886. 
about  1300  colored  and  60  Indians,  under  Hancock  a  town  of  Houghton  Coun- 
100  instructors.  Among  the  numerous  ■*'  a  ’  ty,  Michigan,  connected 

graduates  the  most  notable  has  been  with  Lake  Superior  by  a  ship  canal,  and 
Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee  Insti-  on  the  Copper  Range  and  the  Mineral 
tute.  Range  railroads.  Rich  veins  of  pure  cop- 

Hamster  (ham'ster ;  Cricetus),  a  ge-  per  are  mined  here,  and  there  are  exten- 
aiamoici  nus  0f  rodent  animals  be-  sive  stamping  mills,  large  foundries  and 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  Muridse  machine  shops,  smelting  works,  etc.  Pop. 
(mice).  They  are  distinguished  by  their  8981. 

having  cheek-pouches  in  which  they  con-  TTaild  the  part  of  the  body  which  ter- 
vey  grain,  peas,  etc.,  to  their  winter  resi-  inmates  the  arm,  consisting  of 

dence,  and  are  common  in  the  north  of  the  palm  and  lingers,  connected  with  the 
Europe  and  Asia.  arm  at  the  wrist ;  the  principal  organ  of 

Han  a  Chinese  dynasty  (b.c.  206  to  touch  and  prehension.  The  human  hand 
a.d.  220),  with  which  commences  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  bones,  narue- 
the  modern  history  of  China.  ly,  eight  bones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist  ar- 

Hananer  (han'a*Per),  formerly  an  ranged  in  two  rows  of  four  each,  the  row 
Iia  office  in  the  English  Court  next  the  forearm  containing  the  scaph- 

of  Chancery,  so  called  because  all  writs  oid,  the  semilunar,  the  cuneiform,  and 
regarding  the  public  were  once  kept  in  the  pisiform,  and  that  next  the  metacar- 
a  lianaper  or  hamper.  pus,  the  trapezium,  the  trapezoid,  the  os 

Hanau  (han'ou),  a  town  of  Prussia,  magnum,  and  the  unciform.  The  metacar- 
au  province  Hesse-Nassau,  at  the  pus  consists  of  the  live  bones  which  form 
confluence  of  the  Kinzig  with  the  Main,  the  palm,  the  first  being  that  of  the  thumb, 
Pop.  (1905  )  31,637.  the  others  that  of  the  fingers  in  succes- 

HanCOCk  (han'kok),  John,  a  Revolu-  sion.  Lastly,  the  fingers  proper  contain 
too  tionary  patriot  and  presi-  fourteen  bones  called  phalanges,  of  which 
dent  of  Congress,  born  in  Quincy,  Massa-  the  thumb  has  but  two,  all  the  other  digits 
chusetts,  in  1737.  In  the  inception  of  the  having  three  each.  These  bones  are  jointed 
Revolutionary  struggle  he  was  a  leading  so  as  to  admit  of  a  variety  of  movements, 
spirit,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest  Han-  the  more  peculiar  being  those  by  which 
cock  and  Samuel  Adams  led  to  the  battle  the  hand  is  flexed  backwards,  forwards, 
of  Lexington.  Mr.  Hancock  was  a  mem-  and  sideways,  and  by  which  the  thumb 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1775  and  fingers  are  moved  in  different  ways, 
to  1780,  also  from  1785  to  1786,  serving  The  chief  muscles  which  determine  these 
as  president  of  the  body  from  1775  to  movements  are  the  flexors ,  which  pass 
1777.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  down  the  forearm,  are  attached  by  ten- 
as  first  published  bore  only  his  name.  He  dons  to  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  and 
served  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  serve  to  flex  or  bend  the  fingers ;  and  the 
twelve  years.  As  an  orator  he  was  elo-  extensors  for  extending  the  fingers.  There 
quent ;  as  a  presiding  officer,  dignified  and  are  two  muscles  which  flex  all  the  fingers 
impartial.  He  died  in  1793.  except  the  thumb.  The  thumb  has  a  sep- 

HailCOCk  Winfield  Scott,  soldier  arate  long  and  short  flexor.  There  is  a 
xi.a  cul  ,  wag  korn  jn  Montogomery  common  extensor  for  the  fingers  which 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1824 ;  graduated  passes  down  the  back  of  the  forearm  and 
at  West  Point  in  1844,  served  as  lieuten-  divides  at  the  wrist  into  four  tendons,  one 
ant  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  made  for  each  finger,  each  being  attached  to  all 
captain  in  1855.  In  1861  he  was  ap-  three  phalanges.  The  forefinger  and  lit- 
pointed  brigadier-general  of.  volunteers,  tie  finger  have,  in  addition,  each  an  exten- 
and  served  with  distinction  in  the  early  sor  of  its  own,  and  the  thumb  has  both  a 
years  of  the  war,  on  the  Peninsula,  at  An-  short  and  a  long  extensor.  The  tendons 
tietam,  and  at  Fredericksburg.  He  com-  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  interlaced 
manded  a  corps  at  Gettysburg  and  was  and  bound  together  by  bands  and  aponeu- 
wounded.  In  1864  he  took  command  of  rotic  fibers,  and  from  this  results  a  more 
the  second  corps  of  Grant’s,  army,  and  or  less  complete  unity  of  action.  It  is 
at  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  captured  sometimes  difficult  to  make  a  movement 
nearly  4000  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  with  a  single  finger  without  the  others 
of  artillery.  In  1864  he  was  made  briga-  taking  part  in  it,  as  in  executing  instru- 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army  and  mental  music,  for  instance;  but  practice 
major-general  in  1866,  and  held  several  gives  to  these  movements  perfect  inde¬ 
commands  until  18S0,  when  he  was  nomi-  pendence.  Of  all  the  movements  of  the 


Handball 


Handel 


hand  the  opposition  of  the  thumb  to  the 
other  lingers,  alone  or  united,  especially 
characterizes  the  human  hand.  This  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  thumb  results  from  its  length, 
from  the  first  metacarpal  bone  not  being 
placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other 
four,  as  is  the  case  in  the  monkey,  and 
from  the  action  of  a  muscle — the  long 
flexor  of  the  thumb — peculiar  to  the  hu- 


Skeleton  of  Human  Hand  and  Wrist. 

1.  Scaphoid  bone.  2,  Semilunar  bone.  3,  Cunei¬ 
form.  bone.  4,  Pisiform  bone,  5,  Os  trapezium. 
6,  Os  trapezoides.  7,  Os  magnum.  8,  Unciform 
bone.  9,  Metacarpal  bones  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

10,  First  row  of  phalanges  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

11,  Second  row  of  phalanges  of  fingers.  12,  Hurd 
row  of  phalanges  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

man  hand.  This  muscle  completes  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  other  motor  of  the  thumb,  and 
permits  man  to  hold  a  pen,  a  graver,  or  a 
needle ;  it  gives  to  his  hand  the  dexterity 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  most 
delicate  work.  Properly  speaking  then, 
the  hand,  with  its  highly  specialized  mus¬ 
cles,  belongs  to  man  alone.  It  cannot  be 
considered,  as  in  the  ape,  as  a  normal 
organ  of  locomotion,  though  it  is  closely 
approached  in  structure  in  the  highest 
apes.  It  is  essentially  the  organ  of  touch 
and  prehension.  It  molds  itself  to  a 
body  to  ascertain  its  form  :  it  comes  to  the 
aid  of  the  eye  in  completing  or  rectifying 
its  impressions.  The  functions  of  touch 
devolve  principally  upon  its  anterior  or 
palmar  face,  the  nervous  papillae  abound¬ 
ing  specially  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  A 
layer  of  adipose  tissue,  very  close  in  tex¬ 
ture,  protects,  without  lessening  its  power 
or  its  delicacy,  the  network  of  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  with  which  this  re¬ 
markable  organ  is  equipped. 

TTandhflll  a  £ame  of  ball»  Playecl 

jTLaiiu.ua.ix,  without  any  instrument 
for  striking,  the  bare  hand  only  being 
used.  The  game  is  a  favorite  with  boys 
in  the  United  States,  and  here  are  to  be 
found  the  most  expert  players.  Two  or 
four  men  can  play,  one  or  two  on  a  side. 
TTa-nrlpH-ffc  an  instrument  formed  of 
Aaliuuiuia,  two  iron  rings  connected 

bv  a  short  chain  or  fixed  on  a  hinge  on 
the  ends  of  a  very  short  iron  bar,  which. 


being  locked  over  the  wrists  of  a  malefac¬ 
tor,  prevents  his  using  his  hands. 
Handel  (baa'del;  properly  IIaen- 
del),  George  Frederick,  a 
great  German  composer,  born  at  Halle  on 
the  Saale,  in  1685.  The  strong  passion 
which  he  early  showed  for  the  art  over¬ 
came  his  father’s  opposition  to  training 
him  as  a  musician,  and  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Zachau,  organist  of  Halle  Cathedral,  and 
was  soon  so  far  advanced  in  the  practical 
part  of  the  science  as  to  be  able  to  officiate 
occasionally  as  deputy  to  his  instructor. 
In  1696  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he 
heard  the  music  of  Bononcini  and  Ariosti, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
House.  He  returned  to  Halle,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  organist  of  the  cathedral  in  1702, 
but  soon  left  to  visit  Hanover  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  Steffani  and  Reinhard  Keiser, 
the  latter  the  greatest  German  operatic 
composer  of  his  day,  resided.  At  Ham¬ 
burg  he  played  second  violin  in  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  brought  out  in  1704  his  first 
work,  an  oratorio  on  the  Passion ,  and  his 
first  opera,  Almira,  followed  in  February 
by  his  Hero,  and  subsequently  by  his  Flo¬ 
rinda  and  Daphne.  In  1706  he  went  to 
Italy,  visiting  Florence,  Venice,  Naples, 
and  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Han- 


George  Frederick  Handel. 

over,  afterwards  George  I  of  England,  as 
musical  director.  He  visited  England 
twice,  and  ultimately,  having  received  a 
pension  from  Queen  Anne,  settled  down 
there.  For  some  years  his  popularity  was 
very  great.  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  newly-founded  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune 


Hand-fish 
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in  spite  of  the  heavy  losses  which  he  in¬ 
curred  by  setting  up  an  opera  company  in 
opposition  to  that  supported  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  nobility  and  the  principal  Italian 
singers.  Amongst  the  operas  which  he 
had  composed  up  to  this  date  (1735)  are: 
Radamisto,  Ottone,  Giulio  Gesare ,  Flavio, 
Tamerlano ,  Scipio,  Ricardo  1,  Orlando, 
Ariadne,  etc.  His  last  opera  was  per¬ 
formed  in  1740.  By  this  time  he  had  be¬ 
gun  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  music  of 
a  serious  nature,  especially  the  oratorio. 
The  approval  which  his  first  works  of 
this  kind  ( Esther ,  1731 ;  Deborah,  1732  ; 
Athalia ,  1733)  had  met  with  encouraged 
him  to  new  efforts ;  and  he  produced  in 
succession  Israel  in  Egypt,  IA Allegro  and 
Jl  Penseroso,  Saul,  and  The  Messiah.  The 
last-mentioned,  which  is  his  chief  work, 
was  brought  out  in  1741,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  not 
much  appreciated  at  the  first  representa¬ 
tion,  but  increased  in  reputation  every 
year.  In  1742  the  Samson  appeared,  in 
1746  the  Judas  Maccabcrus,  in  1748  the 
Solomon,  and  in  1752  the  Jephthah.  In 
1752  he  became  blind,  but  did  not  lose  his 
spirits,  continuing  to  perform  in  public 
and  even  to  compose.  He  died  at  London 
in  1759,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.  Handel  was  of  large  and  un¬ 
gainly  person.  His  manners  were  rough 
and  his  temper  violent,  but  his  disposi¬ 
tion  was  humane  and  liberal.  As  a  mu¬ 
sician  his  characteristics  are  boldness  and 
strength  of  style  and  combination  of  vigor, 
spirit,  and  invention  in  his  instrumental 
compositions. 

Hand-fish.  Sec  Cheironeeies. 

Handicapping, 

and  sports,  a  system  of  equalizing  the 
chances  of  victory  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
competitors  by  allowing  certain  advan¬ 
tages  to  an  inferior  .  competitor,  as,  in 
horse-racing,  the  making  the  best  horses 
carry  heavier  weights  proportionably  to 
their  racing  qualities,  or,  in  chess-playing, 
the  stronger  player  giving  up  one  or  more 
of  his  men  at  the  beginning  of  the  game. 

Hand-language.  IzTaUXl 

TTqnfl-r»1pnt  the  Cheirostemon  pla- 
Jldnu  Pldlll>  tanoides ,  a  Mexican 
tree  of  the  order  Sterculiaceae.  It  grows 
about  30  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  has 
flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  present  an 
appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man  hand. 

TTn-nrk  Laying  on  of.  This  rite,  ns 
Aiaiiua,  a  token  of  blessing,  or  the  com¬ 
munication  of  spiritual  gifts,  or  of  some¬ 
thing  else  whicli  could  not  be  literally  de¬ 
livered  into  the  hands  of  another,  has  been 


in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  It  occurs 
in  Scripture  as  a  patriarchal  usage,  appro¬ 
priate  and  becoming  perhaps  rather  than 
strictly  religious,  but  later  assumes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  formal  rite,  as  in  the 
ritual  of  animal  sacrifice  amongst  the 
Jews,  when  the  officer  was  required  to 
lay  his  hands  on  the  victim  while  still 
alive,  except  in  the  case  of  the  paschal 
lamb.  In  the  early  church  this  rite  was 
used  in  benediction,  absolution,  the  unc¬ 
tion  of  the  sick,  and  the  reconciliation  of 
penitents  as  well  as  in  ordination  and 
confirmation.  The  rite  is  still  retained 
by  most  western  churches  in  the  ceremony 
of  ordination,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  and  Lutheran  churches  both  in 
confirmation  and  ordination. 

Ch0W  (hang'chou'),  or  Hang- 
v  (jH00j  a  large  city,  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  province  of  Chekiang,  China, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tsien-tang-kiang. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  China, 
with  many  magnificent  temples,  monu¬ 
ments,  and  triumphal  arches.  It  has  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactures  in  silks,  furs,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  tapestries,  lacquered 
ware,  fans,  etc.,  and  a  large  trade.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  live  with¬ 
out  the  walls  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  and 
in  boats  on  the  river.  It  is  also  a  great 
center  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  life. 
Pop.  estimated  at  800,000. 

Hanging,  ^xaecXn! 

See  Capital  Punishment. 

Hanging  -  buttress, 

in  architecture,  a  buttress 
not  standing  solid  on  a 
foundation,  but  supported 
on  a  corbel.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  as  a  decoration. 

Hanging  Gardens. 

The  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  world.  Their 
construction  has  been  va¬ 
riously  ascribed  to  the 
legendary  Queen  Semi- 
ramis  and  to  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar.  Diodorus  and 
Strabo  have  given  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them.  They  are 
said  to  have  formed  a 
square,  with  an  area  of 
nearly .  four  acres,  and 
rose  in  terraces,  sup¬ 
ported  on  masonry  arches,  Hanging-buttress, 
to  a  height  of  75  feet. 

They  were  irrigated  from  a  reservoir 
built  at  the  top.  to  which  water  was 
lifted  from  the  Euphrates  by  a  screw. 


Hang-nest 


Hannibal 


Hansr-nest  Ucteridw),  a  popular 
®  name  given  to  the  Ameri¬ 

can  orioles,  a  family  of  finch-like  perch¬ 
ing  birds,  of  brilliant  black  and  color,  the 
best  known  being  the  Baltimore  oriole. 
They  are  so  called  from  their  curious 
purse-like  nests,  often  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a  hole  for  entrance  near  the  bottom. 
See  Oriole. 

Hankow  (han'kou';  ‘Mouth  of  the 

XLdll^UW  Han’),  a  town  and  river- 

port  in  China,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Han  with  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang ;  Han-yang  being  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  the  Han,  and  Wuchang  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Yang-tse.  The  port 
was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  18G2,  and 
has  become  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
green-tea  districts  in  the  central  prov¬ 
inces,  which  formerly  sent  their  produce 
for  export  to  Canton.  Large  steamers 
ascend  to  the  town.  In  1857  Hankow 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Taiping  rebels, 
and  was  almost  completely  demolished  by 
them.  Pop.  estimated  at  850,000. 
Hanlev  (han'li),  a  municipal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of 
North  Staffordshire,  England,  pleasantly 
situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  Trent, 
18  miles  north  by  west  of  the  county 
town  of  Stafford.  It  is  quite  a  modern 
town,  owing  its  growth  entirely  to  the 
vast  manufactures  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed ;  but  there  are  also  iron-fur¬ 
naces,  foundries,  brickworks,  and  several 
important  collieries.  Pop.  (1911)  66,264. 
Hanna  (han'a),  Marcus  Alonza, 
xicumci  senat;or,  born  at  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
in  1837 ;  died  in  1904.  He  grew  wealthy 
in  business,  became  active  in  political 
affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Committee  in  1896.  managed  the 
McKinley  presidential  campaign,  and  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  in  1897. 
lie  continued  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  the  campaign  of  1900. 

Hcinnav  James,  a  Scotchman  of  let- 
jxdiinci^y ,  j-ers,  born  at  Dumfries  in 

1827 ;  died  at  Barcelona  in  1873.  At  an 
early  age  he  entered  the  navy,  but  left 
it  in  1845  to  become  a  reporter  on  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  London.  In  1860 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Con  rant ,  but  resigned  this  post 
in  1864.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Brit¬ 
ish  consul  at  Barcelona.  He  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  novels,  among  which  Singleton  Eon- 
tenoy  and  Eustace  Conyers  are  the  best ; 
also.  Lectures  on  Satire  and  Satirists , 
Studies  on  Thackeray ,  and  a  Course  of 
English  Literature. 

TXonrnlval  (han  m-bal) ,  or  Annibal, 
Jlcliuii  udi  one  ^he  £rP{ltest  gen¬ 
erals  of  antiquity,  born  B.c.  247,  was  the 


son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  also  a  general  and 
leader  of  the  popular  party  among  the 
Carthaginians.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  when  his  father  made  him  swear  at 
the  altar  eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
He  grew  up  in  his  father’s  camp  in  Spain 
(see  Hamilcar) ,  but  returned  to  Carthage 
when  his  father  fell  in  battle,  in  229  B.c. 


Hannibal. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  returned  to 
the  army  in  Spain,  then  commanded  by 
his  brother-in-law  Hasdrubal,  and  three 
years  after,  on  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal. 
received  the  chief  command  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  Hannibal  now  prepared  to  carry 
out  his  great  designs  against  Rome.  His 
siege  and  capture  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  led  to  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  from  the  Romans,  who  made 
preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Spain.  But  Hannibal,  judging  that  Rome 
could  be  overthrown  only  in  Italy,  under¬ 
took  his  great  march  on  Rome  across  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps.  He 
set  out  with  90,000  foot-soldiers,  40  ele¬ 
phants,  and  12.000  horsemen.  When  he 
reached  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps  he 
had  still  50,000  foot-soldiers,  9000  horse, 
and  37  elephants.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  southern  foot,  after  15  days  of  in¬ 
credible  toils,  his  force  had  diminished  to 
20,000  foot-soldiers  and  6000  horse.  The 
point  at  which  he  crossed  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  Little  St.  Bernard. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ticino  he  first  en¬ 
countered  a  Roman  army  under  Publius 
Scipio.  and  defeated  it  mainly  by  the  su¬ 
periority  of  his  Numidian  cavalry,  218 
B.C.  Shortly  after  another  Roman  army, 
under  Sempronius,  was  totally  routed  on 
the  Trebia.  After  wintering  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Hannibal  opened  next  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  (217)  by  defeating  the  Roman  gen¬ 
eral  Flaminius.  whom  he  enticed  into  an 
ambush  at  Lake  Thras.vmenus.  In  this 
battle  half  the  Roman  army  perished,  and 
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the  rest  were  taken  prisoners.  Hannibal 
now  marched  into  Apulia,  spreading  ter¬ 
ror  wherever  he  approached.  Rome,  in 
consternation,  proclaimed  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  dictator,  who  sagaciously  resolved  to 
hazard  no  more  open  battles,  but  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  Carthaginians  by  de¬ 
lay.  But  for  some  time  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy  was  not  understood  by  his 
countrymen,  who,  dissatisfied  with  his  in¬ 
activity,  appointed  Minutius  Felix  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  that  the  latter 
was  drawn  into  a  battle  by  Hannibal,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  aid  of 
Fabius.  After  this  the  Roman  generals 
avoided  engagements,  and  Hannibal  at 
this  critical  period  saw  his  army  wasting 
away  in  inactivity.  Next  year  (216), 
however,  the  rashness  of  the  new  consul 
Terentius  Varro  gave  Hannibal  the  last 
of  his  great  victories.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Cannje,  the  Romans  under  L. 
iEmilius  Paulus  and  Varro  numbering 
more  than  80,000  men,  the  Carthaginians 
about  50,000,  and  ended  in  a  total  defeat 
of  the  Romans,  40,000  or  50,000  of  whom 
were  slain  and  the  rest  scattered.  Instead 
of  marching  on  Rome,  Hannibal  now 
sought  quarters  in  Capua,  where  luxuri¬ 
ous  living  undermined  the  discipline  and 
health  of  his  troops.  The  campaigns  of 
215,  214,  and  213  were  comparatively  un¬ 
important.  While  Hannibal  was  seizing 
Tarentum  (212),  Capua  was  invested  by 
two  Roman  armies.  To  relieve  Capua 
Hannibal  marched  on  Rome,  and  actually 
appeared  before  its  gates  (211),  but  the 
diversion  remained  fruitless,  and  Capua 
fell.  In  207  a  reinforcement  tardily  sent 
by  the  Carthaginians  to  Hannibal,  under 
command  of  his  brother  Ilasdrubal,  was 
intercepted  by  the  Romans  and  destroyed 
at  the  Metaurus.  Hannibal  now  retired 
to  Bruttium  (the  toe  of  Italy) ,  where  he 
still  maintained  the  contest  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  till,  in  203,  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  defend  his  country,  invaded  by 
Scipio.  In  Africa  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Zaraa  (202  B.C.),  and  the 
second  Punic  war  ended,  after  a  bloody 
contest  of  eighteen  years,  in  Carthage 
having  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace.  Hannibal  now  devoted 
himself  as  civil  magistrate  to  restoring  the 
resources  of  Carthage,  and  was  working 
at  reforms  of  administration  and  finance 
when  the  jealous  Romans  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  demand  his  surrender.  He  fled 
to  the  court  of  Antioch  us  of  Syria,  and 
offered  his  services  for  the  war  then  com¬ 
mencing  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
accepted,  but  ITannibal’s  advice  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  not  followed,  and 
he  himself  as  commander  of  the  Syrian 
fleet  failed  in  an  expedition  against  the 


Rhodians.  In  190  B.c.  Antiochus  was 
forced  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Romans,  one  of  the  terms  of 
which  was  that  Hannibal  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up.  Hannibal,  .  again  obliged  to 
flee,  took  refuge  with  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  is  said  to  have  gained 
several  victories  for  Prusias  against 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  an  ally  of 
the  Romans.  But  the  Roman  senate  once 
more  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
their  inveterate  enemy,  and  Hannibal, 
finding  that  Prusias  could  not  protect 
him,  took  poison  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  He  died  in  B.C. 
183. 

TTcinrnRal  a  city  of  Marion  County, 
XldimiUdl,  Missouri,  on  the  right 

bank  of  the  Mississippi,  150  miles  above 
St.  Louis.  It  has  Portland  cement  and 
shoe  factories,  car-wheel,  stove,  and  pow¬ 
der  works,  pork-packing  establishments, 
saw  and  flour  mills,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  18,341.  > 

TTarvnn  (han'no),  a  Carthaginian  nav- 
Adll  U  igator  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.,  who  made  a  voyage  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  discovery  and  of  settling  colonies.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
still  survives  in  a  Greek  translation  known 
as  the  Periplus  of  Hanno.  From  this  ac¬ 
count  Hanno  would  appear  to  have  gone 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

TTanm’  (ha-noi'),  or  Kesh'o,  capital 
aianui  0f  Tonquin,  on  the  river  Song- 
ka,  in  a  fruitful  plain.  Gold  and  silver 
filigree,  lacquered  wares,  silks,  mat  and 
basket  weaving  are  its  principal  indus¬ 
tries.  Although  the  river  is  navigable  only 
for  small  vessels  the  trade  of  Hanoi  is 
considerable,  chiefly  with  the  southern 
provinces  of  China.  Pop.  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  over  100,000. 

TTci  n  avpv  (han'o-ver  ;  Ger.  H  a  n  n  o- 
XLciiiu  v  cl  ver)'  formerly  a  kingdom 

in  the  northwest  of  Germany,  now  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  Prussia.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  and  is  divided  by  intervening  terri¬ 
tories  into  three  distinct  portions,  besides 
some  small  territories  to  the  south,  and 
a  range  of  sandy  islands  lining  the  coast. 
The  total  area  is  14,857  sq.  miles.  For 
administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into 
six  districts — Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Ltine- 
burg^Stade,  Osnabriick,  Aurich.  The  sur¬ 
face  in  the  south  is  covered  by  the  Harz 
Mountains,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
a  low.  monotonous  flat,  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  North  Sea.  The  Ems,  the  Weser 
(with  its  tributaries  the  Leine  and  Aller), 
and  the  Elbe  flow  through  fertile  districts 
industriously  cultivated  for  corn  and  flax. 
Near  the  coast  the  land  is  marshy,  but 
feeds  large  numbers  of  very  superior  cat- 
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tie.  In  Central  llanover  the  soil  is  of  a 
barren,  sandy  nature.  The  Ilarz  Moun¬ 
tains  are  rich  in  minerals,  the  working 
of  which  is  an  important  industry. — Han¬ 
over  was  long  connected  with  the  Bruns¬ 
wick  family,  and  latterly  more  especially 
with  the  line  of  Brunswick-Luneburg. 
Ernest  Augustus,  a  prince  of  the  latter 
line,  became  in  1G92  the  first  Elector  of 
Hanover,  married  a  granddaughter  of 
James  I  of  England,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1698  by  his  son,  George  Louis,  who  in 
1714  became  George  I  of  England.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  was  ruled  in  connection  with  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
raised  Hanover  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom, 
the  crown  of  which  was  worn  by  George 
IV  and  William  IV,  but  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  passed  by  Salic  law  to 
Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland. 
In  1851  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
George  V,  but  in  186G,  Hanover  having 
become  seriously  involved  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  contest,  his  kingdom  was  con¬ 
quered  and  absorbed  by  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1905)  2,759,G99. 

TTarmvpr  capital  of  the  Prussian 
Adliuvei,  province  of  Hanover,  sit¬ 


uated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  Leine, 
which  here  receives  the  Ihme  and  becomes 
navigable.  The  old  town,  irregularly 
built  and  with  many  antiquated  build¬ 
ings,  is  surrounded  by  the  handsome  new 
quarters  which  have  arisen  to  the  north, 
east,  and  southeast.  There  are  fine 
promenades,  and  a  large  wood  with  beau¬ 
tiful  walks,  the  Eilenriede,  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city.  Amongst  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  Market 
Church,  the  old  town-house,  the  theater, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  the  royal 
palace,  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Science, 
the  Royal  Library,  containing  175,000 
volumes,  the  Central  Railway  Station, 
the  Waterloo  Monument,  etc.  About  a 
mile  to  the  n.  w.  is  Schloss  Herrenhau- 
sen,  the  favorite  residence  of  George  I, 
George  II,  and  George  V.  Nearer  the 
town  is  the  colossal  Welfenschloss,  or 
palace  of  the  Guelphs,  now  fitted  up  as 
a  polytechnic  school.  Hanover  is  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  town  of  some  importance,  has 
cotton-spinning,  machine  works,  iron 
foundries,  chemical  works,  tobacco  ana 
cigar  factories,  etc.  Hanover  is  first  men¬ 
tioned  in  1163.  It  joined  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  1481.  It  became  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  and 

capital  of  the  principality  in  163G.  Pop. 
(1905)  250,032.  „  „ 

TTanmrPV  a  village  of  Grafton  Coun- 
Jldiiuvci,  ^y,  New  Hampshire,  near 

the  Connecticut*  River  and  55  miles  N.  w. 
of  Concord.  It  is  chiefly  notable  as  the 
seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  founded  in 


17G9  and  prominent  among  our  collegiate 
institutions.  Pop.  2075. 

TTfliinver  a  borough  of  York  County, 
XLcUlOVOI,  Pennsylvania>  20  miles  s. 

w.  of  York.  It  has  foundries,  machine 
shops,  cigar-box,  wire,  cloth,  glove,  and 
various  other  factories.  Pop.  7057. 
TToy»q#i  TnwTiQ  (hans),  certain 

±ianse  lowns  Germau  and  othel. 

commercial  cities  of  Northern  Europe 
formerly  associated  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  and  united  by  what  was  called 
the  Hanseatic  League.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  sea  and  land 
swarmed  with  pirates  and  robbers.  In 
particular  the  thriving  ports  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  and  the  North  Sea  were  infested,  and 
in  1219  a  compact  was  made  between 
Hamburg,  Ditmarsh,  and  Hadeln  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  adjacent  waters.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1241  by  an  alliance  between 
Hamburg  and  Liibeck  to  keep  open  the 
road  across  Holstein,  connecting  the 
North  Sea  with  the  Baltic.  In  1247  this 
league  was  joined  by  Brunswick,  and  out 
of  this  grew  the  Hansa  or  league,  which 
at  its  most  flourishing  period  embraced  85 
towns,  maritime  and  inland,  from  Reval 
and  Narva  to  Amsterdam  and  Middle- 
burg,  and  from  Cologne  to  Breslau  and 
Cracow.  Among  these  the  town  of  Lii- 
beck  was  recognized  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  league.  Here  assembled  the  deputies 
of  the  other  Hanse  towns  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy ;  but  the 
decrees  of  the  diet  had  no  effect  unless 
they  received  the  sanction  of  the  separate 
towns.  The  chief  trading  centers  of  the 
league  were  the  factories  of  Novgorod  in 
Russia,  Bergen  in  Norway,  Bruges,  and 
London  (the  so-called  Steelyard).  These 
factories  were  subject  to  an  almost  mo¬ 
nastic  discipline,  which  even  required  their 
officers  to  be  celibates  and  live  at  a  com¬ 
mon  table.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the 
league  was  at  its  height. .  It  had  armies 
and  navies,  gained  victories  in  war  over 
the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  and 
deposed  a  king  of  Sweden.  It  .  made 
thorough  provision  for  the  security  of 
commerce  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas, 
constructed  canals,  introduced  a  uniform 
system  of  weights.  and  measures,  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  principles  of  mercantile  law. 
But  as  its  power  and  ambition  increased 
it  was  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  monopoly 
established  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  seaport  towns.  It  became  less  need¬ 
ful  also  for  commercial  security,  as  the 
princes  learned  the  advantages  of  trade, 
formed  naval  forces  of  their  own,  and  en¬ 
couraged  navigation.  Most  of  the  inland 
members,  of  the  confederation  withdrew, 
and  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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centuries  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lime-  monkeys,  to  which  he  is  fabled  to  belong, 
burg,  and  Liibeck  were  almost  alone  in  is  treated  as  sacred  and  allowed  to  multi- 
their  active  efforts  to  maintain  the  power  ply  indefinitely. 

of  the  Ilansa  and  secure  for  it  the  com-  TTanwaV  (hanwa)>  Jonas,  an 
mand  of  the  Baltic.  About  the  middle  J"La  English  traveler  and  phil- 

of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Dutch  be-  anthropist,  born  in  1712.  At  an  early 
came  predominant  in  the  Baltic  trade.  In  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant  at 
1597  England  revoked  all  special  privi-  Lisbon,  and  in  1743  Deeame  a  partner  in 
leges  of  the  Hanseatic  merchants,  and  in  a  British  house  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
1014  Liibeck,  Stettin,  Danzig,  Brunswick,  traveled  in  Persia,  and  published  An  His- 
Liineburg,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  torical  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over 
Cologne,  with  a  few  smaller  towns,  were  the  Caspian  Sea.  Later  he  settled  in 
the  only  places  that  contributed  to  the  London,  where  he  became  widely  known 
support  of  the  Hansa.  The  league  still  as  an  active  philanthropist.  He  is  nopu- 
made  desperate  efforts  to  retain  its  larly  known  as  one  of  the  first  Eriglish- 
monopolies,  but  the  cost  of  doing  so  now  men  to  persist  in  the  regular  use  of  an 
became  a  heavy  tax  on  the  remaining  umbrella.  He  died  in  1786. 
allies.  At  the  last  general  assembly,  held  Hausblirf?’  (haps'burg  ;  properly 
in  1630  at  Liibeck,  many  of  the  members  Habichtsburg  or  Habs- 

sent  representatives  only  to  renounce  burg,  the  hawk’s  castle),  a  small  place  in 
their  allegiance.  The  name  still  remained  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right 
attached  to  the  free  cities  of  Liibeck,  Bre-  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle  was  built 
men,  and  Hamburg,  under  whose  protec-  about  1027  by  Bishop  Werner  of  Strass- 
tion  the  surviving  factories  continued  to  burg.  Werner  II,  who  died  in  1096,  is 
exist,  that  of  Bergen  being  still  managed  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  assume  the 
in  the  old  way  till  1763.  In  1813  Frank-  title  of  Count  of  Hapsburg.  After  the 
fort-on-the-Main  was  included  in  the  death,  about  1232,  of  Rudolph  II,  the 
number  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  in  the  family  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
German  Confederation  these  four  cities  founder  of  one  of  which  was  Albert  IV. 
had  together  one  vote  in  the  diet.  Frank-  In  1273  Rudolph,  son  of  Albert  IV,  was 
fort  was  incorporated  with  Prussia  in  chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  from 
1866,  but  the  other  three  towns  are  still  him  descended  the  series  of  Austrian 
separate  constituents  of  the  German  monarchs  all  of  the  Hapsburg  male  line. 
Empire.  down  to  Charles  VI  inclusive.  After  that 

Hansi  (han'se),  a  town  of  Hissar  the  dynasty,  by  the  marriage  of  Maria 
district,  Punjab,  on  the  west-  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
ern  Jumna  Canal.  Pop.  about  15,000.  became  the  Ilapsburg-Lorraine.  Francis 
HanQnrn-rab  a  two-wheeled  hack-  II,  the  third  of  this  line,  was  the  last  of 
jidiiauiu  WU)  ney  carrjage  or  cab-  the  so-called  ‘Holy  Roman  Emperors,’ 
riolet  used  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  this  old  title  being  changed  by  him  for 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  From  the 
named  after  the  inventor.  It  holds  two  Emperor  Rudolph  was  also  descended  a 
persons  besides  the  driver,  who  sits  on  an  Spanish  dynasty  which  began  with  the 
elevated  seat  behind  the  body  of  the  car-  Emperor  Charles  V  (Charles  I  of  Spain), 
riage,  the  reins  being  brought  over  the  and  terminated  with  Charles  II  in  1700. 
top.  The  castle  of  Hapsburg  is  still  to  be  seen 

TTancixmrc+  (hans'wurst),  the  on  the  Wiilpelsberg. 

b  Uiat  name  of  a  standing  HclBUr  (hCPPor') ,  a  town  of  India, 
comic  character  on  the  older  German  P  in  the  Meerut  district,  North- 

stage,  corresponding  in  its  grotesque  western  Provinces.  It  has  a  considerable 
traits  and  mirth-making  qualities  to  the  trade  in  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  timber,  etc. 
English  clown  or  Italian  harlequin.  The  Pop.  about  18,000. 

name  is  equivalent  to  the  Jack  Pudding  TTavflkiri  (har'a-ki-ri),  or  Sep'ptjku, 
of  England.  a  mode  of  inflicting  death 

Hants  ^ee  Hampshire-  upon  themselves  allowed  in  Japan  to 

criminals  of  the  Samurai  or  two-sworded 
Hannman  (han-8-m&n'),  in  Indian  class  as  more  honorable  than  public  exe- 
mythology,  the  name  cution.  It  consists  in  cutting  open  the 
of  a  fabulous  monkey-god,  who  plays  body  so  as  to  disembowel  it  by  means  of 
a  prominent  part  in  the  epic  Ramiiyana.  a  wound  made  with  one  sword  perpen- 
As  the  monkey-general  who  aided  dicularly  down  the  front  and  another 
Rama  (the  seventh  incarnation  of  with  the  other  sword  horizontally.  It  is 
Vishnu)  in  his  war  against  the  giant  (or  was)  frequently  resorted  to  to  save 
Ravana,  he  is  worshiped  as  a  demi-god,  dishonor  or  exposure,  and  was  done  by 
and  on  his  account  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Japanese  to  prevent  capture  in  war. 


Harar 


Hardenberg 


Hflrar  (ha-r&r'),  a  city  of  North¬ 
eastern  Africa,  about  150 
miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  small  district  gov¬ 
erned  as  an  independent  sovereignty  by 
an  emir.  The  inhabitants  are  strict  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Pop.  variously  estimated 
from  30,000  to  40,000. 

Harbin  (h&r'bin),  or  Kharbin,  a 
railway  town  on  the  Sun¬ 
gari  River,  in  Northern  Manchuria,  015 
miles  N.  e.  of  Port  Arthur,  350  miles  n. 
w.  of  Vladivostok.  It  was  founded  by 
Russia  in  1896  at  the  junction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  with  the  South 
Manchurian  line  to  Port  Arthur,  as  a 
railway  and  military  center,  and  has  now 
a  population  estimated  at  over  30,000.  It 
has  steamboat  connection  via  the  Sungari 
with  the  Amur  and  is  a  trading  center. 
In  1904  it  was  an  important  depbt  of 
supplies  for  the  Russian  army  during  the 
war  with  Japan. 

Harbor  (har'bur),  a  general  name 
a  given  to  any  bay,  creek,  or 

inlet  of  the  sea  affording  accommodation 
for  ships  and  protection  against  the  wind 
and  sea.  The  great  requisites  of  a  good 
harbor  are  accessibility,  adequate  depth  of 
water,  and  shelter  from  violence  of  wind 
and  water.  Harbors  are  either  natural 
or  artificial,  the  latter  being  made  wholly 
or  partly  by  the  construction  of  moles  or 
breakwaters.  In  connection  with  the 
more  important  harbors  there  are  usually 
docks,  in  which  the  water  is  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  level,  thus 
giving  facility  in  loading  and  unloading. 
See  Breakwater  and  Docks. 

Harbor  Grace,  ?  seiSP0I1  of  NT' 

>  foundland,  on  the 
west  side  of  Conception  Bay.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  5184. 

HarhnrP’  (hlir'bourg),  a  town  in 
■*  &  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 

Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  South 
Elbe,  opposite  to  Hamburg.  It  has  va¬ 
ried  manufactures  and  an  important 
trade.  Pop.  (1905)  55,676. 

Tloremirl  (har'c<5rt).  Sir  William 
nai OOU.il  George  Granville  Ven¬ 
ables  Vernon,  lawyer  and  politician,  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  William  Vernon  Har- 
court,  was  born  in  1827.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1854,  became  Queen’s 
Counsel  in  1866;  contributed  frequently 
to  the  press,  in  particular  the  letters  to 
the  Times  signed  *  Historicus.’  He  was 
returned  for  Oxford  city  in  #  1869  in  the 
Liberal  interest  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  powers  of  satire  and  ridicule  in 
debate ;  was  made  solicitor-general  in  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  ministry,  Nov.,  1873 ;  home 
secretary  in  1880,  when  he  lost  his  seat 
for  Oxford  but  was  returned  for  Derby. 
In  Feb.,  1886,  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  and  after  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ministry  became 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Gladstonian 
section ;  in  1892  he  was  reappointed  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  died  in  1904. 

Hardangerfjord  ft*'-**? 

on  the  west  coast  of  Southern  Norway, 

with  magnificent  scenery. 

Hardpp  (har'de),  William  J.,  sol- 
xLaiucc  dier>  bom  at  Savannah> 

Georgia  about  1818;  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1838 ;  became  captain  in  1844. 
and  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  1861. 
He  served  as  major-general  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  October,  1862.  He  fought  at 
Stone  River  and  in  several  later  battles, 
and  unsuccessfully  defended  Savannah 
against  Sherman  in  1864.  His  work  on 
Tactics  was  long  an  authority.  He  died 
in  1873. 

Hardenbere:  (h&r'den-berg),  fried- 

»  RICH  VON  German 
writer,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Novalis,  was  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1801. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Witten¬ 
berg,  was  the  friend  of  Tieck  and  the 
Schlegels,  and  spent  his  brief  life  in  study 
and  literary  production.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  ‘  romantic  school,  ’  and 
his  writings  are  a  strange  mixture  of 
imagination,  profundity  and  mysticism. 
Amongst  his  works  are  an  unfinished 
novel,  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen ,  and 
Spiritual  Songs. 

HflrrIpn'hpr0,  Karl  August,  Prince 
-ndiueiiueig,  VON  prussian  chancel¬ 
lor  of  state,  was  born  at  Essenrode,  in 
Hanover,  in  1750.  He  entered  the  civil 
service  of  his  country,  but  left  it  for  that 
of  Brunswick,  and  next  became  Prussian 
minister  of  state,  and  in  1804  first  min¬ 
ister  of  Prussia.  His  conduct  was  vacil¬ 
lating,  now  favoring  an  alliance  with  Na¬ 
poleon  and  again  hostile  to  him.  After 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  banished  from 
the  Prussian  court  by  command  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  was  recalled  to  office  as  chancellor 
in  1810,  and  after  the  French  disaster  at 
Moscow  was  amongst  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  time  had  now  come  for  a  general 
effort  against  Napoleon.  llardenberg 
signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  was  cre¬ 
ated  prince.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  actors  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna ;  became  president  of  the  Prussian 
council  of  state;  was  present  in  1818  at 
the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  in  1819 
at  Carlsbad;  in  1820  at  Troppau ;  in 
1820-21  at  Laibach;  and  in  1822  at  Ve- 


Harderwijk 


Hardwar 


rona.  lie  died  in  1822.  He  abolished 
feudal  privileges  in  Prussia,  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  sciences. 

TT  q  Y*fl  ilr  (haFder-vik) ,  a  town 

HaiaerWlJK  of  the  Netherlands,  in 

the  province  of  Gelderland,  on  the  Zuider 
Zee,  30  miles  east  of  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
7425. 

TTorfLliaoV  the  American  popular 

j-iaia  nacK,  name  of  a  plant>  the 

Hpircpa  tomentosa,  common  in  pastures 
and  low  grounds,  and  celebrated  for  its 
astringent  properties,  which  cause  it  to 
be  used  medicinally. 

Hardicanute  (h&r-di-k  a-niit') ,  or 
XLd-iuiOdiiuue  Hakthcanut,  King  of 

England  and  Denmark,  was  the  only 
legitimate  son  of  Canute.  At  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death,  in  1036,  he  was  in 
Denmark,  where  he  was  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  as  king.  Ilis  half-brother  Har¬ 
old,  however,  who  happened  to  be  in 
England  at  the  time,  laid  claim  to  the 
throne  of  that  part  of  their  father’s 
dominions,  and  succeeded  in  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  Mercia,  Northumbria,  and 
Wessex,  but  died  in  1040,  when  Ilardi- 
canute  peacefully  succeeded  him.  He 
reigned  till  1042,  leaving  the  government 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
and  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  while  he 
gave  himself  up  to  feasts  and  carousals. 
HardinP’P  (h&r'ding),  Henry,  Yis- 
count,  an  English  com¬ 
mander,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hardinge,  rector  of  Stanhope,  Durham, 


Viscount  Hardinge. 

and  was  born  in  1785.  lie  was  gazetted 
ensign  in  1798,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  great  battles  and  sieges  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula..  He  lost  his  left  hand  at  the  battle 
of  Ligny.  He  became  M.  P.  for  Durham 
in  1820,  was  made  secretary-at-war,  sec¬ 


retary  for  Ireland,  and  in  1844  succeeded 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  governor-general  of 
India.  Being  forced  into  war  by  an  inva¬ 
sion  of  Sikhs  he  took  a  command  under 
Lord  Gough,  and  after  the  great  battles 
of  Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon 
dictated  a  peace  in  the  Sikh  capital  of 
Lahore.  In  reward  of  his  services  he  was 
created  Viscount  Hardinge  and  received 
a  pension  of  £3000.  In  1852,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  post  of  commander-in-chief. 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  field-marshal,  and 
he  died  in  1856. 

TTo-p/l-npoo  (hard'nes),  the  quality 

Jldiuiiebb  of  bodieg  which  enables 

them  to  resist  abrasion  of  their  surfaces. 
In  mineralogy  a  scale  is  used  in  which 
a  set  of  standard  bodies  are  arranged  and 
numbered,  and  other  bodies  are  referred 
to  this  scale  with  respect  to  hardness. 
The  following  is  the  scale  given  by  F. 
Mohs : — talc  1,  rock-salt  2,  calcspar  3, 
fluorspar  4,  apatite  5,  felspar  6,  quartz 
or  rock-crystals  7,  topaz  8,  corundum  9, 
diamond  10.  Materials,  according  to  this 
arrangement,  which  are  scratched  by 
rock-crystal  and  are  not  scratched  by  fel¬ 
spar  are  said  to  have  a  hardness  between 
6  and  7. 

Hardoi  (hur'do-e),  a  town  of  India, 
administrative  headquarters 
of  Hardoi  district,  Oudh,  63  miles  from 
Lucknow.  Pop.  12,174. 

Harden]  in  (ar-do-an),  Jean,  a 

Xidiuuum  iearned  French  Jesuit, 

born  in  1646 ;  died  in  1729.  He  main¬ 
tained  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  that 
all  the  writings  under  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  historians, 
except  those  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Cic¬ 
ero,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  the  satires  and 
epistles  of  Horace,  and  the  Georgies  of 
Virgil,  are  the  spurious  productions  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  written  by  monks 
under  the  direction  of  one  Severus 
Archontius. 

Hardpan,  a  st,rata  of  hardened  clay, 

1  ’  sand,  or  gravel,  several 

feet  under  the  soft  upper  soil,  for  which 
it  serves  as  a  foundation,  and  aids  in 
holding  water.  It  has  become  a  popular 
term  for  the  lowest  point  of  descent  in 
any  state  of  affairs. 

Hardtack,  lar«f'  hard  biscuits  or 

?  crackers  made  for  the 
use  of  soldiers  on  the  march.  About  14 
of  these  weigh  a  pound  and  about  20  are 
served  daily  to  marching  soldiers. 

Hardwar  (hur-dwar'),  a  town  of 

India,  in  Saharanpur 
district,  Northwestern  Provinces.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Ganges,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  and 
of  the  ceremonial  of  bathing  in  the  sacred 


Hardware 


Hareld 


river.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity  and 
has  interesting  ruins.  Pop.  25,507. 
Hardware  (hard 'war),  the  name 

Hardware  usually  given  'to  the  com¬ 
moner  articles  made  of  iron,  brass,  and 
copper.  The  manufacture  of  such  arti¬ 
cles  now  forms  a  gigantic  industry  in 
Great  Britain,  especially  in  England, 
where  its  chief  seats  are  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield. 

Hardwood  Trees, 

such  as  the  oak,  beech,  witch-elm,  elm, 
ash,  service-tree,  walnut,  chestnut,  acacia, 
etc.,  the  tissue  of  which  is  firm  and 
close.  They  are  distinguished  from  soft- 
wooded  trees  such  as  the  willow,  poplar, 
etc.,  and  resinous  trees  such  as  the  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  larch,  etc. 

TTnrrlv  (har'di),  Thomas,  novelist, 
u«y  born  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1840.  He  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect ;  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  novel,  Desperate  Remedies, 
in  1872,  and  has  since  continued  a  series 
of  favorite  fictions.  His  best  known 
work  is  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, 
with  its  fine  air  of  rural  life.  Others  are 
The  Hand  of  Ethelberta,  The  Trumpet 
Major,  The  Woodlanders,  The  Return  of 
the  Native,  The  Mayor  of  Casterhridge, 
Tess  of  the  D'Ubervilles,  etc. 

Hare  (hfir),  the  common  name  of  the 
rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  genus 
Lepus  with  long  ears,  long  hind  limbs,  a 
short  tail,  soft  hair,  and  a  divided  upper 
lip ;  its  dental  formula  is :  incisors  f , 
canines  $,  molars  f  —  §  =  28 ;  the  two 
forefeet  have  five  and  the  hinder  four 
toes.  They  run  by  a  kind  of  leaping  pace. 
The  females  produce  litters  of  three  to 
six  about  four  times  a  year.  The  young 
leverets  have  their  eyes  open  at  birth. 
The  common  hare  ( L .  timidus)  is  found 
throughout  Europe  and  some  parts  of 
Asia.  It  is  tawny  red  on  the  back  and 
white  on  the  belly,  and  is  about  2  ft.  long. 
The  mountain  hare  or  varying  hare  ( L . 
variabilis) ,  confined  to  Northern  Europe 
and  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south, 
is  smaller  than  the  common  hare,  and  be¬ 
comes  white  in  winter.  L.  cuniculus  is 
the  rabbit,  properly  so  called,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  smaller  size  and  burrowing 
habits.  (See  Rabbit.)  The  American 
hare  ( L .  Americanus) ,  not  much  larger 
than  a  rabbit,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
North  America.  In  North  America  there 
are  also  the  polar  hare  ( L.  glacialis),  a 
variety  of  the  varying  hare  (L.  varia¬ 
bilis),  but  of  superior  size  and  purer 
color ;  and  the  prairie  hare  ( L.  campes- 
tris),  one  of  the  species  known  as  jackass 
hares  or  Jack-rabbits,  from  their  size 
and  length  of  limb.  The  hare,  which  has 


no  courage  and  little  cunning,  is  protected 
from  its  enemies  mainly  by  the  acuteness 
of  its  sight  and  hearing  and  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  swiftness  of  foot.  Its  voice  is  never 
heard  except  when  seized  or  wounded, 
when  it  utters  a  sharp  loud  cry,  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  child.  Its  flesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  is  much  prized  for  its  peculiar 
flavor. 

Hare  Julius  Charles,  an  English 
writer  on  theological  and  so¬ 
cial  subjects,  born  in  1796 ;  died  in  1855. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1832  he 
became  rector  of  Ilerstmonceaux,  in 
1840  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Lewes,  in  1851  obtained  a  prebend  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  in  1853  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  queen’s  chaplains.  In 
concert  with  his  brother,  Augustus 
William  Hare,  he  published  a  well-known 
work  entitled  Guesses  at  Truth  by  Two 
Brothers.  His  other  writings  include  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  *  sermons  ;  a  Memoir  of 
John  Sterling,  prefixed  to  a  collection 
of  his  writings ;  and  a  Vindication  of 
Luther  Against  His  Recent  English  As¬ 
sailants. 


Hare  Robert,  chemist,  born  at  Phila- 

a  delphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 

1781 ;  died  in  1858.  He  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1818-47,  and  gained  fame  by  the 
invention  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
He  also  invented  the  valve-cock,  the  cal¬ 
orimeter,  etc.  He  investigated  spiritual¬ 
ism  and  became  convinced  of  its  truth, 
being  the  first  scientist  to  accept  it. 
HpupBaIT  (har'bel),  the  Scotch 
jtlcii c UCH  bluebell  ( Campanula 

rotundifolia) ,  a  plant  of  the  nat.  order 
Camp  anulacese,  common 
on  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  by 
roadsides,  etc.,  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Europe,  with  a  bell- 
shapedblue  ( sometimes 
white)  flower.  The  radical 
leaves  are  cordate  or  reni- 
form,  the  stem-leaves  partly 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  partly 
linear.  Its  slender  stem  is 
to  6  inches  high,  and 
sometimes  a  single 
Several  American 
of  Campanula  are 
to  all  lovers  of  wild 
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Hareld 


Harebell. 


(har'eld  ;  Harelda  glacialis), 
the  long-tailed  duck,  an 
oceanic  duck  having  a  short  thick  bill,  a 
high  forehead  and  two  very  long  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  the  male,  whilst  the  females 
have  the  tail  short  and  rounded.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  northern  seas,  and  is  frequent 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 


Harelip 


Hariri 


TTflrpli'n  a  malformation  consisting 

in  a  fissure  or  verticai 

division  of  the  upper  lip,  sometimes  ex¬ 
tending  also  to  the  palate.  Children  are 
frequently  born  with  this  malformation, 
and  the  cleft  is  occasionally  double.  The 
name  is  given  from  the  imagined  re¬ 
semblance  which  the  part  has  to  the  up¬ 
per  lip  of  a  hare.  The  cure  of  harelip 
is  performed  by  cutting  off  quite  smoothly 
the  opposite  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  then 
bringing  them  together  and  maintaining 
them  in  accurate  apposition  till  they  have 
firmly  united. 

TTarpm  (ha'rern,  ha'rern ;  Ar.,  ‘the 
XLcticiii  prohibited  ’) ,  is  used  by  Mus¬ 
sulmans  to  signify  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  household  establishment,  for¬ 
bidden  to  every  man  except  the  husband 
and  near  relations.  The  women  of  the 
harem  may  consist  simply  of  a  wife  and 
her  attendants,  or  there  may  be  several 
wives  and  an  indefinite  number  or  concu¬ 
bines  or  female  slaves,  with  black 
eunuchs,  etc.  The  greatest  harem  is  that 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  women 
of  the  imperial  harem  are  all  slaves,  gen¬ 
erally  Circassians  or  Georgians.  Their 
life  is  spent  in  bathing,  dressing,  walking 
in  the  gardens,  witnessing  the  voluptuous 
dances  performed  by  their  slaves,  etc. 
The  women  of  other  Turks  enjoy  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  their  friends  at  the  baths  or  in 
each  other’s  houses,  and  appear  in  public 
accompanied  by  slaves  and  eunuchs ;  but 
the  women  of  the  sultan’s  harem  have 
none  of  these  privileges.  It  is  of  course 
only  the  richer  Moslems  who  can  main¬ 
tain  harems ;  the  poorer  classes  have  gen¬ 
erally  but  one  wife. 

TTarA’c  Tlar  (Bupleurum) ,  a  plant 
ndie  b  xjcu  of  the  nat  order  Um_ 

belliferae.  The  most  common  European 
species  ( B .  rot undi folium)  flourishes  best 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Under  the  name  of 
tliorough-wax  it  was  at  one  time  used  as 
a  vulnerary. 

TTarflAnr  (ar-flewr),  a  town  of 
xicuneui  France,  dep.  of  seine- 

Inferieure,  on  the  Lezarde,  near  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Seine,  6  miles  east  of 
Havre,  once  the  chief  port  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine.  Pop.  2612. 

TTo  vo’vpp  vp<«  (  h  a  r'grevz) ,  Edmund 
JldlgiedVCb  x  explorer>  born  in 

Gosport,  England,  in  1815 ;  became  a 
gold-digger  in  California  in  1S49,  and 
being  struck  with  the  similarity  in  geo¬ 
logical  formation  between  California  and 
Australia,  believed  that  gold  existed  in 
the  latter.  This  he  proved  in  1856  by  dis¬ 
covering  gold  in  the  Blue  Hills  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  was  appointed  com¬ 
missioner  of  crown  lands  and  received 
an  award  of  $50,000.  He  died  in  1891. 


Hargreaves  (har'grevz),  James, 

*  o  an  English  inventor, 

author  of  two  important  improvements  in 
the  art  of  cotton-spinning,  was  born  near 
Blackburn  about  1720 ;  died  in  1778.  In 
1760  he  invented  a  machine  for  carding, 
and  some  years  after  the  spinning-jenny, 
by  which  he  was  able  to  spin  with  sev¬ 
eral  spindles  at  once.  Suspecting  that  he 
employed  machinery,  his  neighbors  broke 
into  his  dwelling  and  destroyed  his  ma¬ 
chine  ;  and  on  the  repetition  of  this  kind 
of  persecution  Hargreaves  removed  in 
1768  to  Nottingham.  In  1770  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  invention,  but  it  wns 
after  all  declared  invalid  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  sold  several  of  the  machines 
before  taking  out  the  patent.  For  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  carried  on  business  as 
a  manufacturer. 

TTarirnt  (har'i-ko),  a  general  term 
XLctiiouL  for  varioug  Species  of  kid¬ 
ney-bean,  genus  Phaseolus.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  palatable  and  nutritious  article  of 
diet. 

Hari-Kari.  See  7/“™A,vi- 

TTarino*  (ha'ring),  Wilhelm,  best 
jAaimg  known  as  Wilibald  Alexis, 
a  German  novelist,  born  in  1797 ;  died  iu 
1871.  He  adopted  law  as  a  profession, 
but  gave  it  up  in  favor  of  literature.  In 
1823  and  1827  respectively  he  published 
the  novels  Walladmor  and  Schloss  Ava¬ 
lon,  which  were  translated  into  English 
and  other  languages.  These  were  followed 
by  a  long  series  of  writings,  consisting  not 
only  of  novels  and  novelettes,  but  of 
books  of  travel,  plays,  ballads,  etc.  His 
most  important  works,  however,  were  his¬ 
toric  novels,  such  as  Cahanis,  Roland  von 
Berlin,  Der  Falsche  Waldemar,  etc. 

HaririP’tmi  (ha  ring- tun).  Sir 
jidringion  JoHN  an  English  poet 

of  some  merit,  born  in  1561 ;  died  in  1612. 
At  his  baptism  Queen  Elizabeth  stood 
sponsor.  He  was  in  1596  excluded  from 
court  on  account  of  his  poem  Metamor¬ 
phoses  of  Ajax,  but  was  soon  allowed  to 
return.  His  best-known  performance  is, 
perhaps,  his  translations  of  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso  in  heroic  verse. 

Hariri  (bar'e-re),  Abu  Mohammed 
el  Kasem  Ben  Ali,  sur- 
named  El  Hariri,  or  the  silk  merchant, 
his  father’s  occupation,  a  celebrated  Ar¬ 
abic  scholar  and  poet,  who  lived  chiefly 
at  Bassorah  in  the  time  of  the  Abbas- 
side  caliphs,  born  a.d.  1054 ;  died  1121  or 
1123.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Mekdm- 
mdt,  a  collection  of  tales  narrated  as  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  of  the  hero  Abu  Zeid, 
a  clever  impostor  who  adopts  every  career 
in  life,  and  succeeds  in  all  to  admira¬ 
tion. 


Harland 


Harmonica 


Harland,  Marion. 

Harlebeke, 

Belgium,  in  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Fland¬ 
ers,  and  has  a  beautiful  parish  church, 
and  a  pulpit  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  carving.  Pop.  7386. 

Harleian  Library.  8ee  Harley- 

TTp  rl  pn  m* n  (h  a  r  '  1  e-kwin  ;  Fr.  arle- 
nariequin  quin;  ItaL  arlecchino ), 

a  character  of  the  Italian  comedy.  On 
the  Italian  stage  he  is  a  comic  character, 
full  of  drolleries,  tricks,  and  knaveries, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  English 
clown.  The  harlequin  of  British  panto¬ 
mimes  is  quite  different.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  lover  of  the  columbine,  and 


Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 


possesses  a  wonder-working  wand,  with 
which  he  protects  his  mistress  against  the 
clown  and  pantaloon,  who  pursue  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  capture  her,  until  the  pursuit 
is  brought  to  a  termination  by  a  good 
fairy.  The  harlequin  wears  a  tight  dress 
of  bright  colors,  and  glittering  with  span¬ 
gles.  See  Clown. 

Harlequin  Duck  t(r£S)!Sa  ££ 

cies  of  duck,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
party-colored  plumage  of  white,  gray,  and 
black.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  regions.  At 
Hudson  Bay  it  is  called  the  Painted 
Duck:  along  the  coast  of  New  England 
the  Lord.  In  length  it  is  about  17 
inches. 

TTavl^xr  (h&r'li),  Robert,  Earl  of 
XLcli  ic jr  Oxford,  an  English  minister, 

born  1661 ;  died  1724 ;  the  son  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Harley.  After  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  and  his  colleague  St.  John,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Rolingbroke,  became  leaders 


of  the  Tories.  Harley  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1702  under  Rochester,  and  in  1704  was 
appointed  chief  secretary  of  state,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  1708.  After  the  fall  of  Marl¬ 
borough  Harley  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  1710,  and  next  year  was 
created  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  and  Boling- 
broke  secured  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  but  afterwards  quarreled.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  George  I  he  was  im¬ 
peached  of  high  treason  on  the  ground  of 
his  alleged  Jacobite  intrigues.  He  was 
kept  in  the  Tower  for  two  years,  but, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Peers  and 
the  Commons  to  agree  about  the  mode  of 
procedure  he  was  acquitted.  His  patron¬ 
age  was  extended  to  Swift,  Pope,  and 
other  literary  men,  and  he  made  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  books  and  MSS.,  which 
latter  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  they  form  the  Bibliotheca 
Harleiana.  Those  which  have  been 
printed  constitute  the  Harleian  Miscel¬ 
lany. 

Harlingen  (har'ling-en),  a  seaport 

XLdiiingeil  of  Holland>  province  0f 

Friesland,  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.  It  has  a  great  trade  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  corn,  cattle,  butter,  etc.  Pop. 
10,448. 

TTq  vm  fj Hci  Yi  (h  a  r  -  m  a  t  *  an),  a  hot 

narmattan  and  dry  wind>  which> 

coming  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  pre¬ 
vails  at  times  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  Un¬ 
der  its  influence  vegetation  withers,  and 
the  grass  becomes  like  hay.  It  is  similar 
to  the  simoon  of  Egypt  and  the  sirocco 
of  Italy. 

Harmodius  g&tf* 

ton. 

TTarmnn  (h&r'mon),  Judson,  gov- 
Xld.1  muii  ernor>  wag  born  at  New_ 

ton,  Ohio,  in  1846.  He  studied  law,  be¬ 
came  mayor  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  in  1875 ; 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1876  and  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1878, 
and  in  1805-97  was  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Cleveland  cabi¬ 
net.  He  became  professor  of  law  in  the 
TJ  n  i  v  e  rsity  of 
C  i  n  c  i  nnati  in 
1896,  and  was 
(elected  governor 
of  Ohio  by  the 
Democratic  par¬ 
ty  in  1909. 

Harmonica 

(  h&r-mon'i-ka  ) , 

Franklin’s  name  for  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  constructed  with  glasses  of  different 
sizes,  revolving  by  means  of  mechanism 


Harmonica. 


Harmonics 


Harmony 


worked  by  the  foot,  and  played  upon  by 
touching  the  rim  of  the  glasses  with  the 
moistened  finger.  It  constituted  the  ‘  mu¬ 
sical  glasses  ’  of  Goldsmith’s  era.  The 
name  is  now  usually  applied  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  series  of  glass  keys 
played  by  two  small  hammers. 

Harmonics  (h&r-mon'iks),  the  ac¬ 
cessory  sounds  accom¬ 
panying  the  predominant  and  apparently 
simple  tone  of  any  string,  pipe,  or  other 
sonorous  body.  No  purely  simple  sound, 
i.  e.  no  sound  whose  vibrations  are  all  in 
the  same  period,  is  producible  in  nature. 
When  a  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  an  open  string,  the  whole  string 
vibrates  as  a  unity,  giving  rise  to  a  tone 
called  the  fundamental.  The  string,  how¬ 
ever,  further  divides  into  various  sections, 
which  vibrate  separately  and  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  produce  sounds  differing  from 
the  fundamental,  but  bearing  certain  fixed 
proportions  to  it.  The  first  harmonic  of 
the  fundamental  note  of  any  string  is  that 
produced  by  half  the  string,  and  is  the 
octave  of  the  first;  the  second  harmonic 
is  given  by  the  third  of  the  string,  and 
is  the  fifth  or  dominant  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  note,  and  so  on,  the  complete 
series  of  harmonics  containing  all  the 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  But  while 
harmonics  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  musical  sound  from  any  vibrating 
body  whatsoever,  the  different  structure 
of  different  instruments  suppresses  now 
some  now  others  of  the  succession  of  har¬ 
monics,  and  a  different  body  of  tone  js 
thus  produced,  distinguishing  a  note  in 
one  instrument  from  the  same  note  in 
another.  These  differences  are  called  in 
English  quality ,  in  French  timbre,  in  Ger¬ 
man  klangfarbe. 

TTflrrrmrn<d-<s  (har'mon-istz),  a  re¬ 

nal  momsis  ligious  sect  founded  at 

Wiirtemberg  about  the  year  1788  by  two 
brothers  called  George  and  Frederick 
Rapp.  They  endeavored  to  re-establish 
the  social  practices  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  encouraged  celibacy,  held  all  then- 
goods  in  common,  and  taught  the  second 
advent.  Persecuted  by  their  countrymen, 
the  followers  of  Rapp  emigrated  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  established  themselves  (1805) 
successfully  at  Harmony,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  They  afterwards  migrated  to  Indi¬ 
ana,  but  this  venture  not  proving  success¬ 
ful,  they  sold  their  land  at  New  Har¬ 
mony  to  Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  and 
finally  settled  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Economy,  17  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 
George  Rapp  died  in  1847,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  still  exists,  though  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number  of  members  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  policy  of  celibacy.  It  has, 
however,  a  property  of  great  value. 


ffarmnninm  (har-mo^ni-um) ,  a  inu- 

iiarmonium  sical  instrument  of 

modern  invention,  producing  sounds 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  organ, 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  wind  on  a 
series  of  vibrating  metallic  reeds.  By 
the  action  of  bellows,  to  which  the  feet 
communicate  a  more  or  less  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  the  air  is  made  to  impinge  against 
thin  tongues  of  metal  (here  termed 
reeds),  and  to. set  them  vibrating.  These 
metal  tongues  are  fitted  into  a  slit  in  the 
top  of  a  small  box  or  sonorous  cavity, 
called  a  wind-box,  and  are  enabled  to 
vibrate  by  being  fixed  only  at  one  end. 
The  discovery  that  the  form  of  the  wind- 
boxes  determines  the  quality  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  vibration  of  these  -me¬ 
tallic  tongues  contributed  very  much  to 
the  development  of  the  harmonium,  as  it 
enabled  the  player  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  oboe,  flute,  etc.  The  instrument' 
has  a  keyboard  like  that  of  a  piano,  and 
when  one  of  the  keys  is  pressed  down  a 
valve  is  opened,  which  allows  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  rush  through  one  of 
the  wind-boxes  and  act  on  the  vibrator. 
There  are  several  stops,  by  means  of 
which  the  performer  can  direct  the  stream 
of  wind  into  the  wind-boxes  which  pro¬ 
duce  a  flute,  clarionet,  or  any  other 
sound.  There  is  also  a  knee  action, 
which  either  serves  as  an  expression  stop, 
or  brings  all  the  stops  of  the  instrument 
into  play  at  once,  and  what  is  called  the 
percussion  action,  which  consists  in  the 
application  of  a  small  hammer,  which 
strikes  the  vibrator  as  soon  as  the  key  is 
pressed  down,  and  thus  aids  the  action 
of  the  wind.  The  better  class  of  harmo¬ 
niums  have  now  usually  two  or  more 
extra  rows  of  vibrators,  which,  acted 
upon  by  separate  stops,  add  so  many 
octaves  to  the  compass. 

Harmony.  See  Music  and  Counter- 
Harmonv  <h  &  r ' m  o-ni) ,  evangeli- 

J  cal,  or  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  the  title  of  works  written  with 
a  view  to  prove  the  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  four  evangelists.  The  heretic 
Tatian  composed  in  the  second  century 
the  Diatessaron,  the  first  work  of  this 
kind,  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  events 
written  in  the  gospels.  From  this  har¬ 
mony  all  passages  were  omitted  which  fa¬ 
vored  the  doctrine  of  the  real  humanity 
of  Christ,  and  hence  told  against  the  pecu¬ 
liar  <  doctrines  of  Tatian.  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  is  said  to  have  composed  a  book 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  Ammonius  Saccas 
(died  243  A.D.)  executed  another  Dia¬ 
tessaron,  with  the  corresponding  passages 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  Ten 
Indexes  of  Eusebius  probably  appeared  in 


Harmony  of  the  Spheres 


Harp 


the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  more  complete  than  its  predecessor^. 
Among  modern  harmonists  are  Gresswell, 
Robinson,  Tischendorf,  etc. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres, 

an  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
school,  according  to  which  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  produced  a  music  im¬ 
perceptible  by  the  ears  of  mortals.  He 
supposed  these  motions  to  conform  to  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  laws,  which  could  be  expressed 
in  numbers  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
which  give  the  harmony  of  sounds. 

Harmntnmp  (h  a  r '  m  o  -  to  m),  or 
nclIIllUlUllie  Cross-stone,  a  min¬ 
eral  which  occurs  in  right  rectangular 
prisms  terminated  by  four  rhombic  planes 
corresponding  to  the  solid  angles  of  the 
prism  ;  but  more  frequently  in  twin-crys¬ 
tals  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
flattened  prisms  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Its  prevailing  color  is  white,  but 
may  be  yellow,  red,  or  brown ;  it  is  trans¬ 
lucent  or  semi-transparent,  with  a  some¬ 
what  pearly  luster,  and  is  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica, 
alumina,  baryta,  and  water. 

TTavnAce  (har'nes),  the  various  arti- 
rLRIIlcbb  cjes  are  required  to 

yoke  a  horse  or  another  animal  to  any 
vehicle,  or  to  control  and  suit  them  for 
any  kind  of  work.  See  Bit,  Bridle,  Col¬ 
lar,  Saddle,  etc. 

Haroeris.  See  Horus- 

TTavnlrl  T  (har'old),  or  Harald  ( Haar - 
JlclIUlU  J.  jager  .  ‘Beautiful-haired’), 

King  of  Norway,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  that  country,  succeeded  his 
father  in  863.  He  brought  all  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  jarls  under  his  power,  and  com¬ 
pletely  subjected  the  country,  allowing 
his  hair  to  remain  uncut  for  twenty  years 
until  he  attained  this  object  (885).  Of 
the  conquered  jarls,  Hrolf,  or  Rollo,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Neustria  (France)  ;  others 
established  themselves  in  Iceland,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Faroes,  and  the  Ork¬ 
neys.  In  consequence  of  their  incursions 
into  his  dominions,  Harold  embarked 
with  a  naval  force  to  subdue  them,  and 
having  conquered  the  Orkneys, .  etc.,  re¬ 
turned  home.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Trondhjem,  and  died  there  in  933. 

TTovnlr?  TTT  ( Hardrada ,  ‘the  Har- 
XLrilUlU  dy’).  King  of  Norway, 

the  son  of  Sigurd,  a  descendant  of  Harold 
Haarfager.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  joined  the  Varangian  Guard, 
and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to.  Italy 
and  Sicily  against  the  African  pirates. 
He  was  ultimately  appointed  commander 
of  the  imperial  bodyguard,  and  defeated 
the  Saracens.  About  1042  he  returned  to 


Norway,  after  having,  on  his  way  through 
Russia,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Grand-duke  Jaroslav.  In  1047  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  nephew,  Magnus  the  Good,  as 
sole  king  of  Norway.  In  1066  he  joined 
Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold  II  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  an  invasion  of  that  country,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge.  See  Harold  11  below. 

TTarnlrl  T  sumamed  Harefoot,  Danish 
•Ild/i U1U.  j-,  king  of  England,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Canute  in  1035  as 
king  of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  became  king  of  all  England 
in  1037.  His  countrymen,  the  Danes, 
maintained  him  upon  the  throne  against 
the  efforts  of  Earl  Godwin  in  favor  of 
Hardicanute ;  and  Harold  later  gained  the 
earl  over.  After  a  reign  of  four  years,  he 
died  in  1040. 

Harold  IT  Kins  of  England,  born 
■EldlUiU  j  about  1022,  was  the 

second  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1066,  he  stepped  without  opposition 
into  the  vacant  throne,  without  attending 
to  the  claim  of  Edgar  Atheling,  or  the 
asserted  bequest  of  Edward  in  favor  of 
the  duke  of  Normandy.  The  latter  im¬ 
mediately  called  upon  him  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  upon  his  refusal  prepared  for 
invasion.  He  also  instigated  Harold’s 
brother,  Tostig,  to  infest  the  northern 
coasts  of  England  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Norway.  (See  Harold  111 
above.)  The  united  fleet  of  these  chiefs 
sailed  up  the  Humber,  and  landed  a 
numerous  body  of  men ;  but  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  were  totally  routed 
by  Harold,  whose  brother  Tostig  fell  in 
the  battle.  Immediately  after  he  heard 
of  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.  Hastening 
thither  with  all  the  troops  he  could  mus¬ 
ter,  a  general  engagement  ensued  at  Sen- 
lac,  near  Hastings,  October  14,  1066,  in 
which  Harold  was  slain,  and  the  crown 
of  England  passed  to  William. 

Haroun  al  Raschid.  ^i  ^afudUn 

Hart)  a  strin£ed  instrument  of  great 
1  J  antiquity,  found  among  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  other  nations.  Its  va¬ 
riety  of  form  and  construction  was  only 
equalled  by  its  universality.  The  modern 
instrument  is  well  known :  its  form  is 
nearly  triangular,  and  the  strings  dis¬ 
tended  from  the  upper  part  to  one  of  the 
sides.  It  stands  erect,  and  is  played  with 
both  hands,  the  strings  being  struck  or 
pulled  with  both  fingers  and  thumbs.  The 
instrument  in  its  ancient  forms  was  very 
defective.  Egyptian  harps  are  repre¬ 
sented  with  four,  seven,  ten,  twenty,  or 


Harp 


Harpsichord 


more  strings,  but  we  have  little  idea  of 
the  scale  to  which  they  were  tuned.  The 
frames  are  depicted  as  being  curved  in 
various  forms,  and  the  front  pillars  are 
wanting.  The  harps  of  the  Hebrews  were 
probably  similar  to  the  Egyptian  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  probable  that  the  various 


Chicago  in  1891.  He  was  very  successful 
in  promoting  its  interests,  benefited  by 
the  liberal  donations  of  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller.  He  died  in  1906. 

Harper’s  Ferry, 

Potomac  River  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah,  81  miles  west  of  Baltimore. 
The  Potomac  here  passes  through  a  gorge 
in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  town  is  nota¬ 
ble  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  as 
the  seat  of  memorable  events.  In  1S59, 
John  Brown,  the  noted  abolitionist,  cap¬ 
tured  the  United  States  arsenal  at  this 
place,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  slave 
insurrection.  He  was  taken  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  1862  the  place  was  captured 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  and  a  large  garri¬ 
son  taken  prisoners.  It  was  the  scene  of 
other  events  during  the  Civil  war.  There 
is  here  a  college  for  colored  students. 
Pop.  766. 

TTQrrnpc  (har'pez),  the  ancient 
sid  R  Greek  goddesses  of  storms. 
Their  parentage,  ages,  appearance,  names, 
and  number  are  very  differently  given  by 
the  poets.  In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
are  merely  storm-winds.  Hesiod  repre¬ 
sents  them  as  two  young  virgins  of  great 
beauty  called  Aello  and  Ocypete.  The 
later  poets  and  artists  vied  with  each 
other  in  depicting  them  under  the  most 


Ancient  Harps. 

1,  2,  Egyptian.  3,  Assyrian.  4,  Anglo-Saxon. 

Celtic  harps  were  derived  from  some 
oriental  pattern.  Among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  the  harp  was  a  favorite  instru¬ 
ment.  The  modern  harp  was  by  no 
means  an  efficient  instrument,  until  pedals 
were  invented,  an  invention  finally  per¬ 
fected  by  Sebastian  Erard,  whose  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1795.  In  1810  he 
patented  a  double-action  harp  with  seven 
pedals,  each  effecting  two  changes  in  the 
pitch  of  the  strings.  The  harp  thus  con¬ 
structed  contains  forty-three  strings  tuned 
according  to  the  diatonic  scale,  every 
eighth  string  being  a  replicate  in  another 
octave  of  the  one  counted  from. 

Harp,  ^E°LIAN*  See  Jflolian  Harp. 

Harpe.  See  La  ^ar^e* 

TTar-npr  William  Rainey,  educa- 
XLctijJci,  tor;  born  in  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  in  1856 :  graduated  at  Muskingum 
College  in  1870.  He  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Baptist.  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1879-1886 ;  of 
Semitic  languages  at  Yale  College  in 
1886-1891 ;  president  of  the  University  of 


hideous  forms,  covered  with  filth  and  pol¬ 
luting  everything  in  contact  with  them. 
They  are  often  represented  as  having 
female  faces. 

Ha  moon  (har-pon'),  one  of  the  prin- 
Xlcii  jjuuii  cipal  instruments  used  for 

the  capture  of  whales.  See  Whale- 
fishery. 

Harp-seal.  See  Seal 

Ham-cli  oil  the  shell  of  a  genus  of 
XLdip  Mien,  molluscs  (Harpa)  be_ 

longing  to  the  gasteropoda  and  to  the 
whelk  family.  The  species  are  found 
more  especially  at  the  Mauritius.  The 
shells  are  very  beautiful,  being  of 
brilliant  color. 

Harpsichord  (harp'si-kord),  a 
r  keyed,  stringed  in- 


Harris 


Harpy-eagle 


strument  formerly  in  use,  in  appearance 
and  construction  similar  to  a  gr$nd 
pianoforte.  In  the  front  the  keys  were 
disposed,  the  long  ones  being  the  naturals, 
and  the  short  ones  the  sharps  and  flats. 
These  keys  being  pressed  by  the  fingeys, 
their  inclosed  extremities  raised  little,  up¬ 
right,  oblong  slips  of  wood  called  jacks, 
furnished  with  crow-quill  plectrums  which 
struck  the  wires,  instead  of  the  hammers 
of  the  modern  pianoforte. 

Harpy-eagle  ( Thrasaetus  Harpyia 

&  or  Harpyia  destruc¬ 
tor),  a  rapacious  bird  which  inhabits 
tropical  America  from  Southern  Mexico 
to  Southern  Brazil.  It  is  an  extremely 
powerful  bird,  and  in  total  length  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  golden  eagle.  It  has, 
however,  a  somewhat  shorter  expanse  of 
Aving.  Its  shoulder  muscles  possess  enor¬ 
mous  strength.  Its  bill  is  powerful  and 
crooked,  and  its  claws  are  extremely 
strong  and  sharp.  The  harpy-eagle  feeds 
on  birds,  sloths,  fawns,  raccoons,  etc.,  as 
well  as  on  fish,  water-snakes,  and  the  eggs 
of  the  tortoise. 

Harquebuse  (J^&Lw8'bus)'  See 

TTq  vt*q  rl  pyi  Beatrice,  novelist,  born 
IlcUldUCii,  in  London  about  1864. 

Iler  novel,  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night 
(1893),  was  very  successful.  Others 
from  her  pen  were  In  Varying  Moods, 
Hilda  Strafford,  etc. 

TTnrri’pv  (har'i-er),  a  kind  of  dog 
xxetii  ci  employed  to  hunt  the  hare. 

It  closely  resembles  the  foxhound,  but  is 
smaller  in  size. 

TTarripv  the  name  of  several  hawks 
XldlliCl,  of  the  genus  Circus,  allied 

to  the  buzzards.  They  strike  their  prey 
upon  the  ground  and  generally  fly  very 
low.  The  marsh-harrier,  the  hen-harrier, 
and  the  ash-colored  harrier,  are  found  in 
Europe,  and  the  marsh-harrier  (C.  cerugi- 
no8U8 )  in  North  America  and  Cuba.  It 
is  from  21  to  23  inches  long.  The  hen¬ 
harrier  ( G .  cyaneus)  is  18  inches  to  20 
inches  long.  It  is  very  destructive  to 
poultry-yards,  whence  the  name. 

TTQ  rri  man  Edward  Henry,  railroad 
XldllllllcUl,  financier,  was  born  at 

Hempstead,  New  York,  in  1847.  He  en¬ 
gaged  early  in  the  brokerage  business  in 
New  York  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  22.  Active  and  enter¬ 
prising  as  a  broker,  he  engaged  vigor¬ 
ously  in  railroad  finance,  was  made  a 
director  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  in 
1883,  was  later  its  vice-president  and 
acting  president,  and  in  1898  secured  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  He  developed  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  efficiency  of  this  road.  From 
this  basis  he  rapidly  gained  control  of 


other  roads,  by  aid  of  a  daring  system  of 
financing,  using  the  credit  of  one  road  to 
raise  funds  to  purchase  a  controlling 
influence  in  another.  In  this  way  he 
gained  control  of  the  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  railroads,  the  Oregon  Rail¬ 
road  and  Navigation  Co.,  and  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  absorb  the  Northern 
Pacific.  lie  was  defeated  in  this  by 
James  J.  Hill,  the  struggle  leading  to 
the  stock  exchange  panic  of  1901.  A 
few  years  of  this  bold  and  discreditable 
system  of  speculation,  in  which  he  used 
the  property  of  others  for  his  own  ends, 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  the  railway 
autocrat  of  the  United  States.  In  1906 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in¬ 
stituted  an  investigation  of  his  methods, 
which  by  the  time  had  given  him  domi¬ 
nating  control  of  a  considerable  number 
of  roads,  a  large  interest  in  others,  and 
a  similar  interest  in  many  financial  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  had  brought  him  enormous 
wealth.  The  only  public  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  were  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  roads  under  his 
control  and  a  scientific  expedition  which 
he  sent  out  in  1899  to  explore  the  wastes 
of  Alaska  and  the  North  Pacific.  He 
died  in  1909. 


Harrington 


(har'ing-tun),  James, 
a  celebrated  political 
writer,  born  in  1611 ;  died  in  1677.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  under  Chillingworth  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  traveled  on  the  continent,  he 
was,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
desirous  of  procuring  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  Parliament,  but  his 
efforts  were  futile.  During  the  Protector¬ 
ate  he  wrote  his  Oceana,  which  describes 
an  ideal  republic,  and  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1656.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
II  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plot¬ 
ting  against  the  government,  but  was  re¬ 
leased  on  account  of  the  decay  of  his 
mental  faculties.  In  addition  to  the 
Oceana  he  also  published  an  English 
translation  of  four  books  of  the  JEneid. 

TTa  rvi  vi  erf  rm  Mark  Walrod,  astron- 
JldlllllglUIl,  omei%  born  at  syracllse, 

Illinois,  in  1848.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1868,  was 
professor  of  astronomy  in  that  institution 
and  director  of  its  observatory  1879-91, 
and  was  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington.  1891-95.  He  founded  the 
A  merican  M eteorological  Journal  in  1884 
and  edited  it  until  1892.  In  1895  he  was 
appointed  vice-president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Meteorological  Conference  at 
Munich. 

TTarric  Isham  Green,  legis  1  a  t  o  r, 
’  born  in  Tullahoma,  Tennes¬ 
see,  in  1818.  He  was  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1849-53,  and  governor  of  Ten- 


Harris 


Harrison 


nessee  in  1857-03.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  Civil  war  lie  served  as  a  staff 
officer  in  the  Confederate  army,  lie  sub¬ 
sequently  practiced  law  in  Memphis,  and 
in  1877  was  elected  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  remaining  in  the  Senate  till  his  death 
in  1807.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  in  1893. 
TTarri<i  Joel  Chandler,  story  writ- 
er ;  born  in  Eatonton,  Geor¬ 
gia,  in  1848.  He  had  a  thorough  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  negro  of  the  post- 
bellum  period,  and  while  editing  an  At¬ 
lanta  paper  he  produced  for  it  the  series 
of  Uncle  Remus  sketches  and  songs  which 
immediately  made  him  known.  Other 
works  of  negro  lore  in  the  same  vein  were 
Nights  With  Uncle  Remus ,  Mr.  Rabbit  at 
Home ,  etc.  As  a  journalist  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Atlanta  Constitutionalist. 
He  died  in  1908. 

TTarriti  Thomas  Lake,  religious  re- 
-TLcii  I  former  :  born  at  Fenny  Strat¬ 
ford,  England,  in  1823.  lie  accompanied 
his  father  to  the  United  States  and  be¬ 
came  a  Universalist  pastor,  and  founded 
an  ‘  Independent  Christian  Society,  * 
when  in  1850  he  was  drawn  into  the 
spiritualistic  movement.  He  lectured  in 
Great  Britain  in  1858,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States  reorganized  his 
society  as  the  ‘  Brotherhood  of  the  Ne_w 
Life.  ’  At  a  later  date  he  settled  in 
California  and  established  his  society 


there. . 

TTqvvic  William  Torrey,  educator, 
Jldlllss,  born  at  North  Ivillingly,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1835 ;  died  in  1909.  He 
studied  at  Yale,  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  1868-80. 
In  1867  he  became  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy.  In  1889  he 
was  appointed  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  He  published  many 
articles  on  philosophy,  art,  and  education, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Concord  Sum¬ 
mer  School  of  Philosophy,  and  an  officer 
of  the  French  Academy. 

TTa  rri  cTvn  ro»  (har'is-burg),  a  city, 
HdlllbUUlg  capital  of  Pennsylvania 

and  of  Dauphin  County,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River,  105  miles  w.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Several  bridges  here  cross  the 
river,  which  is  a  mile  wide  and  flows 
through  picturesque  scenery.  The  city 
has  handsome  buildings  and  public  monu¬ 
ments,  including  the  war  monument,  110 
feet  high.  The  capitol  building  was 
burned  in  1897,  and  has  been  replaced 
by  a  new  capitol,  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  United  States,  and  remarkable  for 
its  artistic  decorations.  The  state  library 
has  about  150,000  volumes.  There  are 
important  industries,  chiefly  connected 
with  iron  and  steel.  Pop.  64,186. 


"FTarrUhiirp*  a  city,  capital  of 
JldlilbUllIg,  Saline  County,  Illinois, 

68  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo.  It  has  flour, 
saw,  and  planing  mills,  brick  and  tile 
works.  Coal  is  mined  extensively.  Pop. 
5309. 

TTorricmi  (haFns-un),  Benjamin, 
XLdiii&UU  United  States  President, 
grandson  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison,  was  born  at  North  Bend, 
Ohio,  in  1833.  He  studied  law  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Indianapolis,  his  future  home, 
lie  entered  the  Union  army  in  1S62  as 
colonel,  and  served  through  the  war,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  In  1876  he  ran  for  governor  of 
Indiana,  but  was  defeated,  and  in  1880 
was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  was  elected.  In  1888  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican  party  for 
President,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  65  electoral  votes.  He  ran  again  in 
1892,  but  was  defeated.  He  died  in  1901. 
TTarricrm  Frederick,  author,  born 

Harrison,  at  London>  England,  in 
1831.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1853, 
and  came  to  the  bar  in  1858.  In  1877 
he  was  made  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  international  law  under  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education.  He  gave  much  time 
and  labor  to  the  cause  of  education  for 
working  men  and  women.  He  published 
Order  and  Progress ,  Social  Statics,  An¬ 
nals  of  an  Old  Manor  House,  Early  Vic¬ 
torian  Literature,  William  the  Silent,  etc. 

TTcj  wicon  John,  an  English  mech- 
JldlllbUIl,  anicianj  born  in  York¬ 
shire  in  1693  and  died  in  1776,  was  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  became  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  his  father,  who  was  occasionally 
employed  in  repairing  clocks.  An  act  of 
Parliament  had  been  passed  in  1714 
offering  rewards  of  £10,000,  £15,000,  or 
£20,000  for  a  method  of  ascertaining 
longitude  within  60,  40,  or  30  miles. 
This  Harrison  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
but  it  was  not  till  1765  that  he  was  fully 
successful,  the  highest  award  being  then 
allotted  him  for  the  invention  of  his 
chronometer. 

TTn  rrj  qnr»  Thomas  Alexander, 
.ndiiibon,  paintei%  was  born  at 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853.  He 
became  an  artist,  and  produced  many 
attractive  landscapes,  receiving  for  his  Le 
Cr£puscule ,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  St.  Louis,  a  prize  of  $2500.  Other 
paintings  are  In  Arcady,  Castles  in  Spain, 
etc. 

Harrison,  Henry,  soldier 

7  and  President,  was  born  in 
Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  in  1773, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 


Harrison 


Harte 


Convention  of  1787.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1791  and  served  in  the  Indian  wars 
of  that  period,  becoming  distinguished  by 
his  defeat  of  the  Indian  tribes  at  Tippe¬ 
canoe  in  1811.  As  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  he  won  an  important  victory 
over  the  British  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  1813.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1817  and  to  the  Senate  in 
1824,  was  minister  to  Colombia  in  1828, 
and  in  1836  was  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
defeated  by  Van  Buren.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  again  in  1840  and  on  this  occasion 
was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He 
did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honor,  dy¬ 
ing  on  April  4,  1841,  just  one  month 
after  his  inauguration. 

TTovricmi  n  city  of  Hudson  County, 
Adi  IlbUIl,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Pas¬ 
saic  River,  opposite  Newark.  It  has 
numerous  manufactures,  and  contains  the 
State  Soldiers’  Home.  Pop.  14,498. 

"FTjlVTfiP’3  tf*  (har'o-gat) ,  a  town  of 
ndliUgdic  England,  county  of  York 

(West  Riding),  noted  for  its  magnesia, 
sulphur,  and  chalybeate  springs.  The 
waters  are  especially  recommended  for 
patients  with  deranged  digestive  organs, 
chronic  gout,  and  some  cutaneous  dis¬ 
eases.  The  sulphurous  springs  possess 
laxative  and  diuretic  properties.  The 
chalybeate  are  tonic.  The  bathing  season 
lasts  from  May  to  September,  and  the 
number  of  annual  visitors  is  about  40,- 
000.  Pop  (1911)  33,700. 

TTawmxr  (har'ro),  an  agricultural 
Adi  1 U  w  implement,  employed  for 
smoothing  land  which  has  been  plowed. 
It  consists  of  a  frame  of  woodwork,  or  of 
iron,  in  which  are  fixed  rows  of  iron  teeth. 


get  of  Iron  Harrows. 


There  are  several  varieties  of  this  imple¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  ‘brake’  for  breaking 
down  rough  land  ;  the  ‘  drill  harrow  ’  for 
pulverizing  land  before  the  deposition  of 
seed,  the  ‘grubber’  for  pulverizing  be¬ 
tween  furrows  of  green  crops. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  l 


town  of  England,  county  of  Middlesex, 
on  a  hill  of  peculiar  form.  The  grammar- 
school  of  Harrow,  the  rival  of  Eton,  was 
founded  in  1571  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  parish,  certain  fees 
being  charged  for  strangers;  but  it  is 


now  almost  entirely  a  school  for  the 
wealthy.  The  education  originally  given 
was  exclusively  classical,  but  , mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  English  history  and  liter¬ 
ature,  music,  and  drawing  are  now  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  subjects  taught.  Pop. 
(1911)  17,076. 

the  Minstrel 

called  Blind  Harry,  a  wandering  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
whom  is  attributed  a  poetical  narrative 
of  the  achievements  of  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace.  Its  date  may  probably  be  placed 
between  1470  and  1480.  It  professes  to 
be  based  on  a  history  written  in  Latin 
by  John  Blair  and  Thomas  Gray,  which 
is  now  lost.  It  is  often  inaccurate,  and 
has  ceased  to  be  much  read. 

TTo-pf  James  McDougal,  painter, 
1  *0  born  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland, 
in  1828.  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  childhood,  studied  art,  and 
settled  in  New  York  in  1856,  where  he 
made  a  specialty  of  castles  and  quiet 
landscapes.  Among  his  masterpieces  are 
Woods  in  Autumn  and  Moonrise  in  the 
Adirondack s.  He  died  in  1901.  William, 
his  brother,  also  a  landscape  painter,  pro¬ 
duced  among  his  best  works,  Peace  and 
Plenty,  a  harvest  scene,  and  October's 
Golden  Hours. 

Hart  Solomon,  an  eminent  histori- 
>  cal  painter,  born  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  1806 ;  died  in  1881.  He  was 
elected  Royal  Academician  in  1840.  His 
works  include  The  Elevation  of  the  Law 
(in  the  Jewish  worship),  Milton  Visiting 
Galileo  in  Prison,  Richard  and  Saladin, 
etc. 

TTo-rf  a  stag  of  five  years  of  age.  See 
-rLclll>  Stag. 

TTnrfp  Francis  Bret,  novelist  and 
J.J.CL.L  ic,  p0et,  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1837.  He  went  to  California 
in  1854,  and  figured  as  a  coal-dealer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  typesetter  on  the  Golden 
Era,  in  which  appeared  some  of  his  earli¬ 
est  literary  efforts.  He  next  became 
editor  of  the  Californian,  and  in  1864 
secretary  to  the  United  States  Mint  at 
San  Francisco.  In  1868  he  became 
editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  in  which 
appeared,  in  1869,  the  humorous  poem  of 
The  Heathen  Chinee.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  consul  at  Crefeld.  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  Glasgow  in  1880,  and 
remained  there  until  1885.  Among  his 
best-known  works  are  The  Luck  of  Roar¬ 
ing  Camp;  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat: 
The  Argonauts  of  7,9;  Two  Men  of 
Sandy  Bar:  Gabriel  Conroy:  Mrs. 
Skagg's  Husbands:  East,  and  West 
Poems;  In  the  Car  quin  ex  Woods ;  Ma- 
ruja,  a  Novel ,  etc.  lie  died  in  1902. 


Hartford  Convention 


Harun  al  Rashid 


Hartford  Convention,  j  a  ^°P™n 

composed  of  representatives  from  the  New 
England  States,  met  at  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1814,  ‘  to  confer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  public  grievances.’  The  war 
of  1812  had  been  destructive  to  indus¬ 
try  and  wealth.  The  convention  aroused 
suspicion  and  drew  on  its  members  bitter 
but  unjust  denunciation. 

Hartford  (hart'ferd),  a  city,  the 
XLctinuiu  capital  of  Connecticut,  on 

the  Connecticut  lliver,  GO  miles  above 
its  mouth.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  is 
built  with  great  regularity,  and  has 
among  its  edifices  the  state-house  (built 
at  a  cost  of  $3,100,000),  city  hall,  deaf 
and  dumb  and  lunatic  asylums,  Trinity 
College  (Episcopal),  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  etc. 
Both  manufactures  and  trade  are  of  large 
extent,  the  former  embracing  carpets, 
linen,  silk,  edge-tools,  etc.,  and  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  Colt  Firearms  Co.  It  is  a 
great  center  of  the  insurance  business. 
The  American  asylum  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Hartford  was  started  in  1817.  Hart¬ 
ford  was  settled  in  1635  by  an  English 
colony  from  Massachusetts.  Pop.  98,915. 
TTar+fnrdl  a  city,  capital  of  Blackford 

narxiora,  County>  Indiana,  45  miies 

s.  by  w.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  has  large 
glassworks,  pulp  mills,  etc.  Pop.  6187. 

HartiriP’ton  (har'ting-tun),  Spencer 
XLd,i  tmgtuil  CoMPXON  Cavendish, 

Marquis  of,  was  born  in  1833,  son  of 
the  seventh  duke  of  Devonshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  attached,  in  1856,  to  Earl  Gran¬ 
ville’s  Russian  mission,  and  in  1857  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  North 
Lancashire.  In  1863  he  became  a  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  was  war  secretary 
from  1863  to  1866.  In  1868  he  became 
postmaster-general  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  1871  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  went  out  with  the  Glad¬ 
stone  ministry  in  1874,  and  soon  after  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  govern¬ 
ment  in  1880  he  became  secretary  for 
India  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  war  office  in  1882.  In 
the  general  election  of  1885  he  was  re¬ 
turned  for  the  Rossendale  division  of  Lan¬ 
cashire.  He  strenuously  opposed  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Scheme  of  1886. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Devonshire  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1891,  became  lord  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  in  1895,  and  died  in  1908. 

TTq  v41  PYinnl  (hiir'tl-pol) ,  a  borough 
IXdl  liepuui  of  -England?  including 

the  municipal  borough  of  Hartlepool  and 


the  town  of  West  Hartlepool,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  17  miles  S.  E.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  The  trade  and  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  towns  are  much  of  the  same 
character ;  they  possess  ironworks,  pud¬ 
dling  furnaces,  brass-foundries,  engine 
and  boiler  works,  shipyards,  sawmills, 
breweries,  etc.  Extensive  fisheries  are 
also  carried  on.  The  two  towns  may  be 
said  to  form  one  port.  There  are 
spacious  docks  and  a  fine  pier,  serving 
as  a  breakwater.  Pop.  of  Hartlepool 
20,618,  of  West  Hartlepool  63,932. 
TTartlpv  (hart'li) ,  David,  an  Eng- 
1  lish  physician,  principally 

celebrated  as  a  writer  on  metaphysics 
and  morals,  born  in  1705 ;  died  in  1757. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  finally  practiced  medicine 
at  Newark,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  in 
London,  and  ended  his  days  at  Bath. 
In  his  Observations  on  Man  (1749,  two 
vols.)  he  formulates  his  hypothesis  of 
nervous  vibration  and  of  the  association 
of  ideas. 

Hartmann  von  der  Aue 

a  German  poet,  born  about  1170 ;  died 
about  1220.  He  wrote  poetical  tales, 
among  which  are  Erec,  Iwein,  both  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  legends, 
and  Der  Arme  Heinrich ,  founded  on  by 
Longfellow  in  his  Golden  Legend. 

TTarira-nff  John  Frederick,  soldier, 
narxramx,  born  at  New  Hanover, 

Pennsylvania,  in  1830 ;  died  in  1889.  He 
studied  law,  entered  the  army  in  the 
Civil  war  and  served  till  its  close,  gaining 
the  rank  of  brevet  major-general.  He 
was  chosen  to  execute  the  sentences  of 
the  military  commission  which  tried  Mrs. 
Surratt  and  others  for  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln.  He  was  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  1872-78. 

TTflrfqhftrn  (h  a  r  t  z  '  horn),  in  phar- 

narisnorn  macy,  the  horn  of  the 

common  stag,  from  which  substances 
deemed  of  high  medical  value  were  for¬ 
merly  prepared  by  distillation,  such  as 
spirits  of  hartshorn,  oil  of  hartshorn, 
and  salt  of  hartshorn.  The  active  in¬ 
gredient  of  these  was  ammonia,  which 
is  now  obtained  from  gas-liquor  and  other 
sources. 

Hart’s-tongrie  (Scolopendrium) ,  a 

&  genus  of  highly  or¬ 
namental  ferns.  Their  fronds  are  simple 
and  undivided.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
species  known,  the  8.  rnlgare  being  found 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Hartz.  See  n"r~- 

Harun  al  Rashid  fh,;V)r,‘;n'  41  ™- 

shed),  a  cele¬ 
brated  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  786-809. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY— THE  CAMPUS 


Haruspices 


Harvey 


(See  Caliph.)  The  popular  fame  of  this 
caliph  is  evinced  by  the  Arabian  Nights’ 
Entertainments,  in  which  Harun,  his 
wife  Zobeide,  his  vizier  Giaffer,  and  his 
chief  eunuch  Mesrur  are  conspicuous 
(*li3,r8>ctGrs 

Haruspices  <A bZX£sis) '  See 

Harvard  University  (thhder  Widest 

university  in  the  United  States,  situated 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  nu¬ 
cleus  of  it  was  formed  in  1636  by  the 
voting  of  a  sum  of  £400  by  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1G38  the  Rev. 
John  Harvard  bequeathed  half  of  his 
property  and  his  entire  library  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  institution.  The  college  was  im¬ 
mediately  opened  and  received  the  name 
of  its  benefactor.  The  first  graduation 
occurred  in  1G42.  Its  endowments  have 
greatly  increased  since  that  time,  and 
its  invested  funds  now  amount  to  about 
$24,000,000.  The  principal  college  build¬ 
ings  number  twenty-five,  and  include 
several  halls,  such  as  University  Hall, 
Harvard  Hall,  etc.  The  general  library 
contains  upwards  of  850,000  volumes. 
There  are  more  than  600  instructors,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  assistants,  and  the  number  of 
students  is  about  4000.  An  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  is  required  in  one  of  two  sets 
of  subjects,  of  which  classics  predominate 
in  the  one,  mathematics  and  science  in 
the  other.  After  the  first  year’s  course, 
which  embraces  a  prescribed  series  of 
studies,  the  student  has  a  large  number 
of  different  courses  to  select  from  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  course  of  study  extends  to 
four  years.  Among  the  departments 
connected  with  the  university  are :  1.  The 
Law  School ;  2.  The  Lawrence  Scientific 
School ;  3.  The  Divinity  School ;  4.  The 
Medical,  and  5.  The  Dental  School,  both 
situated  in  Boston  ;  6.  The  Bussey  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Agriculture ;  7.  The  School  of 
Mining.  There  may  also  be  mentioned 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  (the 
Agassiz  Museum),  the  Botanical  Garden, 
and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology ;  also  the 
Radcliffe  College  for  women,  established 
in  1894,  in  which  women  students  can 
attain  the  full  collegiate  degrees. 

TTq  rir Acf -Tin  cr  ( Leptus  autumndlis ), 

narvesT-Dug  a  small  larval  jnSect 

of  the  family  Acaridae  or  mites.  It  is 
of  a  bright  red  color,  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  visible,  and  resembles  a  grain  of 
cayenne  pepper.  It  appears  in  .Tune  or 
July,  and  attacks  the  skin  of  domestic 
animals,  as  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  etc.,  under 
which  it  burrows,  causing  a  red  pustule 
to  arise.  Its  attacks  are  also  very  an¬ 


noying  to  human  beings,  of  whom  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  legs,  thighs,  and  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen. 


Harvest-fly, 


a  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  cicada,  which  appears  as  a  winged 
insect  in  the  harvest  season. 

TTa  rvpst-rrmnn  a  name  which  dc- 

narvesi;  moon,  uotos  a  peculiarity 

in  the  apparent  motion  of  the  full  moon, 
by  which  in  the  United  States  and  high 
latitudes  generally  it  rises  about  the  same 
time  in  the  harvest  season  (or  about 
the  autumnal  equinox  in  September)  for 
several  successive  evenings.  In  southern 
latitudes  this  phenomenon  occurs  in 
March.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
moon  is  then  traveling  in  that  part  of 
her  orbit  at  which  it  makes  the  least 
possible  angle  with  the  ecliptic. 

Harvest-mouse  ‘“HSTbS V  u§ 

quadruped,  first  made  known  to  science 
by  White  of  Selborne.  It  builds  a  globu¬ 
lar  nest  usually  suspended  among  stalks 
of  wheat,  etc. 


TT  si  T’vpst-cni  <1  pv  ( Phalangium  lon- 

jidivebi;  spiaer  gipe8)t  the  Shep. 

herd-spider  abounding  in  autumn,  pos¬ 
sessing  legs  of  unusual  length.  When 
irritated  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
throwing  off  one  or  more  of  its  legs. 

Harvev  (h&r'vi),  Sir  George,  an 

J  eminent  Scotch  painter,  born 
in  1806 ;  died  in  1876.  He  was  a  native 
of  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling,  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  entered  the  Trustees’ 
Academy,  Edinburgh.  In  1826  he  be¬ 
came  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  and  in  1829  an  academician. 
He  was  highly  successful  in  depicting 
scenes  connected  with  the  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,  such  as  The  Covenanters 
Preaching,  The  Battle  of  Drumclog, 
Quitting  the  Manse,  etc.  He  also  excelled 
in  depicting  mountain  scenery.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  was  knighted  in 


1867. 

TTarvpv  William,  an  English  pliy- 
Xlctl  v  >  sician,  the  discoverer  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  was  born  at  Folkestone  in  1578 ; 
died  in  1657.  He  entered  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1593,  and  about  1599  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Padua,  then  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  Europe,  and  at¬ 
tended  lectures  on  anatomy,  surgery,  and 
other  branches  of  medical  science.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D..  and  returned  to 
England  in  1602.  He  settled  in  London, 
was  admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  elected  physician  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  and  in  1615  was 
chosen  Lumleian  lecturer.  His  views  on 


Harvey 


Hashish 


the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  formally 
given  to  the  world  in  his  Exercitatio 
Anatomica  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis 
in  Animalibus  (‘  On  the  Movement  of  the 
Heart  and  Blood  in  Animals’)*  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1628,  in  which  he  claims 
to  have  expounded  and  demonstrated  them 
for  upwards  of  nine  years.  Harvey’s 
theory  was  attacked  by  several  foreign 
physicians ;  but  from  the  commencement 
his  views  were  widely  received.  In  1023 


William'Harvey. 

he  was  appointed  physician  extraordinary 
to  James  I,  and  in  1632  he  became  phy¬ 
sician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and 
afterwards  accompanied  Charles  to  Ox¬ 
ford.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  d.,  and  was  elected  Master  of  Mer¬ 
ton  College,  an  office  which  he  lost  on 
the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  Parliament. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1046,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
Of  Harvey’s  works,  the  next  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  De  Motu  is  Exercitationes 
de  Ge^eratione  Animalium. 

TTarvpv  a  city  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
xxcu.vcty,  nois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
It  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  stores, 
railroad  supplies,  etc.  Pop.  7227. 

TTprwiVh  (har'ich),  a  seaport  of  Eng- 
XLdlwlLll  ]an^  County  Essex,  60  m. 

e.  n.  e.  of  London.  The  harbor  is  spacious, 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  breakwaters.  Steam 
packets  ply  regularly  to  continental  ports. 
Ship-building  and  other  maritime  employ¬ 
ments  are  carried  on,  and  cement  is 
dredged  up  outside  the  harbor.  Harwich 
is  much  frequented  by  sea-bathers.  Pop. 
(1911)  13,623. 

TTar^  or  Hartz  (harts),  the  Hercynia 
xlcu.4,  Silva  of  the  Romans,  the  most 


northerly  mountain  chain  of  Germany, 
from  which  an  extensive  plain  stretches 
to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and 
comprises  an  extent  of  about  60  miles  in 
length  and  nearly  20  in  breadth,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  towns  of  Klausthal,  Goslar, 
Blankenburg,  Wernigerode,  etc.  The 
Brocken,  its  highest  summit,  is  3742  feet 
high.  (See  Brocken.)  That  part  of  the 
Harz  which  includes  the  Brocken,  with 
the  neighboring  high  summits,  is  called 
the  Upper  Harz,  and  consists  entirely  of 
granite.  The  southeast  portion  is  called 
the  Lower  Harz.  The  Harz  abounds  in 
woods  and  fine  pastures ;  and  is  rich  in 
minerals,  including  silver,  iron,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  arsenic,  manganese,  granite, 
porphyry,  slate,  marble,  alabaster,  etc. 

TTacifivn'hal  (has'dru-bal ;  more  cor- 
XLd.oU.1  UUclI  rectly  Asdruhalf  ‘Baal 

is  his  help’),  the  name  of  several  Car¬ 
thaginian  leaders,  particularly  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  the  hero  of  the  Second  Punic 
war.  On  the  departure  of  Hannibal  for 
Italy,  B.c.  218,  he  was  left  in  command 
of  the  army  in  Spain,  in  which  capacity 
he  carried  on  a  long  series  of  military 
operations  against  the  Roman  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  Cnaeus  and 
Publius  Scipio.  His  brother  Hannibal 
requiring  his  assistance  in  Italy,  Has- 
drubal  led  an  army  from  Spain  into  that 
country  (b.c.  207),  but  before  he  could 
join  forces  with  his  brother  he  was  de¬ 
feated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Metaurus 
by  C.  Nero  and  M.  Livius.  Nero  is  said 
to  have  thrown  Ilasdrubal’s  head  into 
Hannibal’s  camp,  as  a  brutal  announce¬ 
ment  to  him  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  brother. 

TTaciTncTi  (hash'esh),  an  intoxicating 
XLdMii&u  preparation  made  in  East¬ 
ern  countries  from  common  hemp  ( Can¬ 
nabis  satlva) ,  or  rather  from  the  Indian 
variety  of  it  ( Cannabis  Tndica)  ;  also  a 
name  for  this  plant  itself  or  for  its  tender 
shoots.  The  juice  of  the  plant  has  power¬ 
ful  narcotic  properties,  and  is  variously 
made  use  of.  A  resin  which  the  plant 
gives  out  is  often  gathered  and  kneaded 
and  formed  into  small  balls  called  chur- 
rus ,  and  from  this  a  narcotic  is  prepared. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  tenacious  oint¬ 
ment  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  with  an 
acrid  savor  and  a  nauseous  smell.  Hash¬ 
ish  produces  a  kind  of  intoxication, 
accompanied  with  ecstasies  and  hallu¬ 
cinations.  When  dried  and  smoked  as 
tobacco  the  plant  is  called  bliang;  or 
this  name  is  given  to  a  drink  prepared 
from,  the  leaves  and  shoots.  Gan; a  or 
Gunja  is  the  dried  shoots  of  the  female 
plant  with  the  resin  on  them.  Hashish 
in  several  forms  is  employed  in  medicine. 


Haslar  Hospital 


Hasting's 


Haslar  Hospital.  See  GosP°rt. 
Haslingden 

Lancaster,  16  miles  north  of  Manchester, 

with  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens, 

etc.  Pop.  (1911)  18,723. 

TTqqqplf  (has'selt),  a  town  of  Bel- 
-ticisaciu  gium>  capital  of  the  prov_ 

ince  of  Limburg.  It  has  tobacco  fac¬ 
tories  and  gin  distilleries.  Pop.  16,179. 
Hastings  (has'tingz),  a  city  of  Ne- 
®  braska,  capital  of  Adams 
County,  97  miles  s.  w.  of  Lincoln.  It 
has  lumber,  harness,  cigars,  and  other 
manufactures  and  ships  livestock  and 
grain.  Here  is  the  State  Asylum  for  the 
Chronic  Insane.  Pop.  9338. 

TTac+incrc  (has'tingz),  a  town  of 
England,  county  of  Sus¬ 
sex,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  pleas¬ 
antly  situated  on  the  seacoast,  and 
including  the  suburb  of  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea.  In  front  of  the  town  is  an  espla¬ 
nade,  a  fine  pier  900  feet  long,  and 
baths  said  to  contain  the  largest  tepid 
swimming-bath  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  harbor.  Fishing  and  boat-building 
are  carried  on,  but  the  principal  support 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
visitors  who  frequent  it  during  the  bath¬ 
ing  and  winter  seasons.  There  are  here 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  of 
the  church  and  conventual  buildings  of 
a  college,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  William  of 
Normandy  defeated  Harold  near  here, 
14th  October,  1066.  Pop.  (1911)  61,014. 
TTa  i  n  era  Francis  Rawdon,  Mar- 

jAasLiiiga,  quis  of,  Governor-general 

of  India,  born  in  1754 ;  died  in  1825.  He 
entered  the  army  and  from  1776  to  1782 
served  with  distinction  in  the  American 
war.  In  1793  he  became  Earl  of  Moira, 
and  in  1795  commanded  the  expedition 
to  Quiberon.  From  1813  to  1823  he  was 
governor-general  of  India,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Nepaulese  and  Mahratta 
wars.  In  his  later  years  he  was  governor 
of  Malta. 

TTocfino’c  Warren,  first  governor- 
XLclbtmga,  general  of  India,  was  born 
at  Daylesford,  in  Worcestershire,  in  1723 ; 
and  died  there  in  1818.  He  was  grandson 
of  the  rector  of  Daylesford.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  and  in 
1750  he  set  out  for  Bengal  in  the  capacity 
of  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  When  stationed  at  Cos- 
simbazar  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Surajah  Dowlah  on  the  capture  of  the 
place  (1756).  Having  made  his  escape, 
he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Clive  in 
1757.  He  was  representative  of  the 
Company  at  Moorshedabad  from  1758 


to  1761.  In  the  latter  year  he  removed 
to  Calcutta,  having  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Bengal  Council,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1764.  As  he  lost  the  bulk  of  his  means 
by  unfortunate  Indian  investments,  he 
again  entered  the  Company’s  service,  and 
sailed  for  India  in  1769.  In  consequence 


Warren  Hastings. 

of  the  misgovernment  of  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal  the  Company  had  deprived  him 
of  all  real  power,  and  now  wished  to 
have  the  country  more  directly  under  their 
control.  Warren  Hastings  was  its  chief 
instrument  in  this  undertaking,  and  in 
1772  became  president  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Calcutta.  Mohammed  Reza 
Khan,  the  administrator  of  the  revenues 
of  Bengal,  was  now  accused  by  an  un¬ 
principled  character  named  Nuncomar  of 
corruption  and  abuses  of  power.  In  this 
prosecution  Hastings  acted  as  the  tool  of 
the  Company.  Mohammed  and  Shitab 
Roy,  dewan  of  Behar  (who  had  been 
similarly  accused),  were  afterwards 
honorably  acquitted,  but  meantime  the 
reorganization  desired  by  the  Company 
had  been  carried  out.  In  1773  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  powers  were  considerably  modified 
by  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  Hastings 
now  received  the  title  of  Governor-general 
of  India.  As  the  majority  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  disapproved  of  Hastings’  past  policy, 
Nuncomar,  his  old  ally,  took  advantage 
of  the .  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
peculation  (1776).  The  accusations  were 
favorably  received  by  the  Council,  when 
Nuncomar  was  suddenly  accused  by  a 
Calcutta  merchant  (acting  probably  on 
the  instigation  of  Hastings)  of  forgerv, 
tried,  and  executed.  In  1776  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Company  petitioned  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  his  removal  from  the  Council, 


Hat 


Hatchment 


but  Hastings  resigned,  and  a  successor 
to  him  was  appointed.  In  1777  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  died,  and 
Hastings,  having  thus  procured  a  casting 
vote,  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  office.  He  now  displayed  extraor¬ 
dinary  resource  in  meeting  dangerous 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas, 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  Hyder  Ali 
of  Mysore,  and  to  procure  the  needful 
money  was  less  than  scrupulous  in  his 
treatment  of  the  rulers  of  Benares  and 
Oude.  He  thus  gave  good  grounds  for 
censure,  and  a  motion  for  his  recall  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Fox's 
India  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  1783,  but 
next  year  Pitt’s  bill,  establishing  the 
board  of  control,  passed,  and  Hastings 
resigned.  He  left  India  in  1785,  and 
was  impeached  by  Burke  in  1786,  being 
charged  with  acts  of  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  with  maladministration,  receiving  of 
bribes,  etc.  This  celebrated  trial,  in 
which  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  thun¬ 
dered  against  him,  began  in  1788,  and 
terminated  in  1705  with  his  acquittal, 
but  cost  him  his  fortune.  The  Company 
in  1796  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of 
£4000  a  year,  and  lent  him  £50,000  for 
eighteen  years  free  of  interest.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement 
at  Daylesford,  which  he  purchased. 

TTq  f  an  outdoor  covering  for  the  head, 
of  various  shapes  and  materials 
(as  felt,  silk,  wool,  straw),  but  having 
a  brim  as  its  most  distinctive  and  general 
feature.  Hats  are  of  ancient  origin. 
Among  the  Greeks,  for  instance,  the 
petasos  was  worn,  which  had  a  brim, 
and  was  similar  to  the  round  felt  now 
worn.  The  shape  of  the  hat  has  varied 
extremely  in  Europe  at  different  periods. 
The  dress  hat  or  silk  hat  with  a  smooth 
nap  outside  is  an  important  form  of  this 
article,  though  felt  hats  are  in  more  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  ( See  Felt. )  The  silk  hat  was 
invented  at  Florence  about  1760.  The 
manufacture,  however,  did  not  make  much 
progress  till  1S28.  Up  to  and  even  after 
this  time  beaver  fur  was  the  chief  ma¬ 
terial  for  hats.  A  silk  hat  is  composed 
of  a  skeleton,  to  which  the  silk  plush  is 
glued.  The  skeleton,  consisting  of  three 
parts,  the  cylindrical  part  or  body,  the 
crown,  and  the  brim,  is  usually  made  of 
linen,  covered  with  gum-lac,  and  to  the 
cylindrical  part  the  crown  is  gummed. 
The  cylindrical  part  is  made  by  gumming 
together  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
shaped  on  a  cylinder.  The  brim  is  com¬ 
posed  of  superposed  layers  of  stififer  cloth, 
and  made  with  a  flat  projecting  surface 
round  its  inner  edge,  which  is  gummed 
to  the  skeleton.  For  covering  the  hat  a 
sort  of  hood  of  silk  plush  is  made,  cut 


across  in  an  oblique  line.  This  cover  is 
drawn  over  the  skeleton  on  the  block, 
and  fitted  exactly  to  it  by  the  application 
of  a  hot  iron.  The  heat  of  the  iron  melts 
the  gum-lac,  which  on  cooling  cements 
the  covering  to  the  skeleton.  The  edges 


Forms  of  Hats  in  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  Centuries. 

I,  2,  time  of  Henry  VIII.  3,  time  of  Mary.  4, 
time  of  Elizabeth.  5,  6,  time  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  7,  8,  time  of  Commonwealth.  9,  10, 
time  of  William  III.  1 1-16,  Eighteenth  Century. 

of  the  oblique  cut  are  also  coated  with 
gum-lac.  The  hat  is  finally  shaped  on  the 
block  or  form,  and  the  plush  damped  and 
polished,  while  the  hat  revolves  on  a  turn¬ 
ing  lathe.  In  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  the  straw  commonly  used  is  that  of 
wheat  or  barley.  The  best  comes  from 
Italy,  and  particularly  from  Tuscany, 
but  straw  hats  are  also  largely  made  in 
England.  Palm-leaf  hats  are  imported 
from  China  and  Manila,  and  are  also 
machine-made  in  the  United  States. 

Hatching,  %25&E?  artiflciaL  s°" 

Hatchment  <j>atch'ment ;  corrupted 
rrom  achievement),  in 
heraldry,  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  person 
dead,  usually  placed  on  the  front  of  a 
house,  in  a  church,  or  on  a  hearse  at 
funerals,  by  which  the  fact  of  the  death 
and  the  rank  of  the  deceased  may  be 


Hatchway 


Haustellata 


known  ;  the  whole  being  distinguished  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  whether  the 
person  was  a  bachelor,  a  married  man, 
a  wife,  etc. 

Hatchway  (h,atch'wa>!  a  .sciuar“  °,r 

J  oblong  opening  in  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  affording  a  passage  from  one 
deck  to  another,  or  into  the  hold.  The 
after-hatchway  is  placed  near  the  stern, 
the  fore-hatchway  towards  the  bows,  and 
the  main-hatchway  is  placed  near  the 
mainmast. 

TTaf-fipM  (hat'feld),  a  town  of  Eng- 
XLdliiClU.  land,  in  the  county  of 

Hertford.  Near  it  is  Hatfield  House, 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  residence 
of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Pop.  4754. 

Hathor.  See  Athor- 

TTa+vac  (ha'trus),  a  town  of  India, 
nauaa  Northwest  Provinces,  Aligarh 
District,  formerly  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  India,  now  a  commercial 
center.  Pop.  42,578. 

Hatteras  Cape.  See  Cape  Hatter  as. 

Hattiesburg,  m£ 

sippi,  70  miles  N.  by  w.  of  Gulfport.  It 
has  ironworks,  carshops,  lumber  mills, 
etc.  Pop.  11,733. 

TTo+fn  (hat'to),  the  name  of  two  arch- 
JXclLtu  bishops  of  Mainz,  of  which  the 
second,  who  died  in  9(50  or  970,  is  the  best 
known.  He  was  Abbot  of  Fulda  until 
968,  when  he  was  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Mainz.  Of  his  subsequent  life  very 
opposite  accounts  exist :  some  represent 
him  as  an  upright  prelate  and  reformer 
of  abuses;  others  in  the  blackest  colors. 
The  legend  of  his  being  devoured  by  rats, 
and  which  Southey  has  popularized,  is 
well  known.  _ 

Ua-M-rm  (hat'on),  Sir  Christopher, 
JldllUli  Lord-chancellor  of  England, 
a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  born  about 
1540  ;  died  in  1591.  He  was  introduced  at 
court  in  1564.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  in  1571,  became  captain  of 
the  queen’s  guard  in  1572,  vice-chamber¬ 
lain  and  a  privy-councillor  in  1577,  lord- 
chancellor  in  1587.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  in  1586. 

TTa+ ryfpl  d  (hats'felt) ,  a  town  of  the 
HdlZlciu  Austrian  Empire,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  district  of  Torontal.  Pop.  10,152. 
TTan'hpr'k’  (ha'berkl,  a  kind  of  coat 
JldUUCliv  of  maii,  comprising  the 

small  and  the  large  hauberk,  the  former 
consisting  of  a  jacket  in  scales  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  hips,  with  loose  sleeves  not 
reaching  to  the  elbow:  the  latter  with  a 
cam  ail  or  hood,  reached  to  the  knee,  the 
sleeves  extending  a  little  below  the  elbow. 
12—5 


Hauff  (houf),  Wilhelm,  a  German 
■*  novelist  and  writer  of  humor¬ 

ous  and  fantastic  stories,  born  1802 ;  died 
1827.  His  first  publication  was  his  Al¬ 
manack  of  Tales  for  the  year  1826,  which 
was  followed  by  similar  collections  for 
the  next  two  years,  the  whole  forming  a 
collection  that  has  been  highly  popular. 
Extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  Satan  ap¬ 
peared  in  1827,  but  remained  uncom¬ 
pleted.  Lichtenstein,  a  novel  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
appeared  in  1826,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
German  novels  of  its  class.  In  1827  was 
issued  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  the 
same  year  Fantasies  in  the  Wine  Cellar 
of  Bremen  Council,  a  piece  of  excellent 
humor.  Among  the  best  of  his  works 
are  two  novelettes,  The  Picture  of  the 
Emperor  and  The  Beggar-woman  of  the 
Pont-des-Arts. 

Hail Dt  ( houpt) ,  Lewis  Muhlen- 
j.  aujju  BERG>  engineer,  was  born  at 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1844.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point,  entered  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  army,  but  resigned 
in  1869  and  became  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  After  1892  he  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  served  in  the 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  Canal  Commis¬ 
sions,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  survey 
for  a  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey,  and 
served  in  other  enterprises.  He  wrote 
Working  Drawings ,  The  Topographer,  A 
Move  for  Better  Roads,  etc. 

TTannf  Paul,  orientalist,  was  born 
Jldupi,  QQr]jtz,  Germany,  in  1858. 
In  1883  he  became  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
lie  is  the  author  of  many  works,  includ¬ 
ing  The  Cuneiform  Account  of  the 
Deluge ,  The  Akkadean  Language,  Jonah's 
Whale,  The  Book  of  Esther,  etc.,  and 
editor  of  The  Polychrome  Bible,  and  New 
Critical  Edition  of  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

TTan  van  (ha-o-riin'),  a  district  in 
XLdlLi dll  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan 

and  south  of  Damascus.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  many  ancient  towns,  with  nu¬ 
merous  Greek  inscriptions.  In  the 
Roman  period  it  was  one  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Bashan.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
territory,  but  thinly  populated  at  the 
present  time. 

Haussa  (hous'sa).  See  Houssa. 

TTancfpllafa  (hfts-tel-la'ta) ,  a  very  ex- 
nausienaia  tensive  division  of  in¬ 
sects,  in  which  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  a  haustellum  or  proboscis  adapted 
for  suction.  It  includes  the  butterflies 
and  moths,  two-winged  flies,  etc.,  these  in¬ 
sects  being  contrasted  with  the  Mandi- 


Hautboy 


Havelock 


Haiiy 


bulata,  which  have  jaws  acting  as  cutting 
organs. 

Hautboy  (5'boi).  See  Oloe. 

Hautelisse  Tapestry 

estry  wrought  with  a  perpendicular  warp, 
as  distinguished  from  Basselisse. 

Hautes-Alpes.  See  Alpes- 
Hautes-Pyrenees.  See  pyr^es- 

(a-u-e),  Ren6  Just,  a  French 
mineralogist,  born  in  1743  ;  died 
in  1822.  He  studied  theology,  became  an 
abb6,  and  during  twenty-one  years  oc¬ 
cupied  the  place 
of  a  professor, 
at  first  in  the 
college  of  Na¬ 
varre,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  that 
of  the  Cardinal 
Le  Moine.  He 
studied  botany, 
and  subsequent- 
1  y  mineralogy, 
and  introduced 
a  once  cele¬ 
brated  s  y  s  tern 
of  crystallogra¬ 
phy.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the 
revolution 
Hatty  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  subscribe  to  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Geoffroi  de  St.  Hilaire.  In 
1793  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Measures  and  Weights, 
in  1794  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Mines,  and  in  1795  teacher  of  physics 
in  the  Ecole  Normale.  In  1802  Napo¬ 
leon  made  him  professor  of  mineralogy 
in  the  Musee  d’Histoire  Naturelle,  and 
also  shortly  after  in  the  Faculty  des 
Sciences.  Hatty  was  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  modesty  of  his  disposition.  His 
principal  writings  are  his  Essai  sur  la 
Theorie  et  la  Structure  des  Grist  aux 
(1784),  his  Traite  de  Mineralogie  (1802), 
his  Traite  elementaire  de  Physique 
(1803),  and  his  Trait6  de  Gristallogra - 
phie  (second  edition,  1822),  etc. — His 
brother  Valentin,  born  1745,  died  1822, 
started  the  first  institution  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  blind.  See  Blind  (The). 
TTairana  (ha-van'a ;  Spanish,  La 
xlclVdllcl  Hal)anaf  ‘  the  haven’),  an 

important  maritime  city,  capital  of  Cuba, 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island,  with 
an  extensive  and  excellent  natural  har¬ 
bor.  The  town  in  the  older  parts  has 
narrow,  badly-paved  streets,  but  there 


are  also  wide  and  handsome  promenades 
and  avenues.  The  houses,  which  are  low 
and  with  flat  roofs,  resemble  those  of 
Southern  Spain.  Havana  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  governor. 
The  cathedral  formerly  contained  the 
ashes  of  Columbus,  which  were  brought 
hither  from  San  Domingo  in  179(5. 
Among  the  other  buildings  are  the 
governor’s  house,  the  admiralty,  the  uni¬ 
versity,  the  exchange,  the  opera  house, 
etc.  The  staple  manufacture  is  that  of  its 
celebrated  cigars.  The  other  manufac¬ 
tures,  consisting  chiefly  of  chocolate, 
straw  hats,  and  woolen  fabrics,  are  not 
of  much  consequence.  The  trade  is  ex- 

tensive,  the 
most  important 
articles  of  ex¬ 
port  being  su¬ 
gar  and  tobac¬ 
co,  u  n  m  a  n  u- 
factured  or  in 
the  form  of 
cigars  and  cig¬ 
arettes  ;  o  t  h  er 
exports  are  mo- 
la  s  s  es,  coffee, 
wax,  honey, 
r  u  m.  The 
United  S  t  a  tes 
have  the  princi¬ 
pal  share  of 
the  trade,  and 
Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  rank  next. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1511,  but  was 
only  fairly  begun  in  1519.  In  1702  it 
was  taken  by  the  British,  who  restored 
it  to  Spain  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
blockaded  by  the  American  fleet  during 
the  war  with  Spain.  January  1.  1899, 
the  United  States  military  authorities 
took  formal  possession  of  the  city,  and 
relinouished  it  in  1902.  Pop.,  1907, 
297,159. 

Havel  (b^vel)>  a  navigable  river  of 
Germany,  which  rises  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  enters  Prussia,  flows 
past  Spandau,  where  it  receives  the  Spree, 
and  joins  the  Elbe,  after  a  course  of  100 
miles. 

(hii'vel-burg),  a  town  in 
Prussia,  province  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  on  the  Havel,  engaged  in  brew¬ 
ing,  sugar-refining,  and  shipbuilding.  Pop. 
6049. 

TTavplnrlr  (hav'lok),  Sir  Henry, 
j.i.a  v  major_general  in  the  British 

army,  was  born  at  Bishop-Wearmouth, 
near  Sunderland,  in  1795.  Having  entered 
the  army,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Burmese  war  (1824-20).  In  1829  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Marshman,  the  cele¬ 
brated  missionary,  became  a  Baptist,  and 


Havelberg 


Haverfordwest 


Hawaii 


was  distinguished  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  by  his  earnest  religious  zeal.  lie 
attained  his  captaincy  in  1838,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Afghan  war,  was  present  at 
the  storming  of  Ghazni  and  the  capture 
of  Cabul,  and  in  Sale’s  march  to  Jelala- 
bad,  and  assisted  in  the  defense  of  that 
city,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Mohammed 


Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

Akbar,  1843.  He  was  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath,  and  brevet-major,  took  part 
in  the  Mahratta  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845,  being 
present  at  Mudki,  Ferozeshah,  and  So- 
braon.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  the 
adjutant-generalship  of  the  queen’s  forces 
in  India,  and  he  commanded  a  division  in 
the  Persian  war  (1856-57).  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Indian  mutiny  he  was  des¬ 
patched  to  Allahabad  in  order  to  support 
Sir  H.  Lawrence  at  Lucknow  and  Sir  II. 
Wheeler  at  Cawnpore.  On  his  march  to 
Cawnpore  he  defeated  the  rebels  at  Fattih- 
pur,  Aong,  Pandunadi,  and  Mahrajpur, 
On  arriving  at  Cawnpore  he  found  that 
Nana  Sahib  had  massacred  the  prisoners. 
Pursuing  his  march  to  Lucknow,  he  de¬ 
feated  the  rebels  at  Bithoor,  and  finally, 
with  the  aid. of  Outram,  won  the  battle 
of  Alumbagh.  Having  captured  Lucknow, 
Havelock  and  Outram  were  shut  up  there 
until  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  17th 
November,  1857.  He  died  of  dysentery 
at  Dilkusha  on  the  24th.  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  made  a  bar¬ 
onet,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath. 

Haverfordwest 

Wales,  county  town  of  Pembroke,  and  one 
of  the  Pembroke  district  of  parliamentary 
boroughs,  on  the  West  Cleddaw  River.  It 


manufactures  paper,  and  has  a  small 
shipping  trade.  Pop.  (1911)  5.920. 

TTflVPrllill  (ha'ver-il) ,  a  city  of  Essex 
.ixci  v  c±  Hill  0ounty)  Massachusetts,  on 

the  Merrimac,  33  miles  N.  of  Boston. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  boots 
and  shoes,  employing  nearly  10,000  hands, 
and  also  produces  hats,  caps,  flannels,  and 
bricks.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this 
town.  The  poet  Whittier  was  born  here 
in  1807.  Pop.  44,115. 

Haversack 

fitting  over  the  shoulder,  worn  by  soldiers 
in  marching  order,  for  carrying  their  pro¬ 
visions. 

Haversian  Canals  (ahanveetCSort  "jf 

minute  canals,  which  traverse  the  solid 
substance  of  bones,  conveying  the  nutri¬ 
ent  .  vessels. 

Haverstraw  0(fhavEe«d-  V® 

New  York,  35  miles  n.  of  New  York  City. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  bricks 
and  brick  machines,  and  has  dyeworks 
and  print  mills.  Pop.  5669. 

Havildar  (hav-il-dar'),  the  highest 
non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  native  armies  of  India,  in  rank  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  sergeant.  Also  a  police  official 
in  villages. 

TTflvrp  (a-vr),  Le  (formerly  Le  Havre- 
de-Grace ),  a  seaport  of  North¬ 
ern  France,  dep.  Seine-Inferieure,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine,  108  miles  northwest  of  Paris, 
built  of  brick  or  stone  in  straight,  wide 
streets.  The  public  buildings  possess  lit¬ 
tle  interest.  The  manufactures  include 
chemicals,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  earth¬ 
en  and  stone  ware,  paper,  glass,  oil,  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  ropes,  etc.  A  government 
tobacco  factory  employs  300  workmen ; 
and  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  built. 
But  the.  chief  dependence  of  Havre  is  on 
its  commerce,  which  is  the  greatest  of  any 
French  port  next  to  Marseilles.  It  has  a 
large  trade  with  England  and  Germany, 
and  especially  with  America,  import¬ 
ing  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  other 
produce ;  and  exporting  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  of  French  manufacture.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Havre  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pop. 
(1906)  132,430. 

Hawaii  Om-wl'e),  or  Hawaiian  Isl¬ 
ands,  formerly  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific,  thirteen  in  number,  with  a 
total  area  estimated  at  6000  to  7000 
square  miles.  Five  of  these  islands  are 
barren  islets,  and  only  four  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  size.  They  are  generally  of  vol¬ 
canic  origin  and  mountainous  in  charac- 


Hawaii 


Hawke 


ter,  with  numerous  lofty  peaks.  The 
highest  of  these,  Mauna  Kea,  on  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Hawaii,  is  13,805  feet  high,  and 
Mauna  Loa  (an  active  volcano  on  the 
same  island)  is  13,075  feet.  On  the  east¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  latter  is  the  famous  vol¬ 
cano  Kilauea,  4400  feet  in  elevation,  but 
with  an  enormous  «  ater  and  a  living 
lake  of  fire,  which  at  times  overflows  in 
tremendous  eruptions.  Haleakala  on 
Maui  Island,  is  10,030  feet  high  and  has 
a  crater  2000  to  3000  feet  deep  and  from 
25  to  30  miles  in  diameter.  It  is,  however, 
inactive.  The  surface  of  the  islands  in 
general  is  rugged,  though  with  many  fer¬ 
tile  valleys ;  the  coasts  high  and  precipi¬ 
tous,  with  few  good  harbors.  Of  the  hab¬ 
itable  islands,  Hawaii  (which  now  gives 
its  name  to  the  group)  is  much  the  larg¬ 
est,  its  area  being  4015  square  miles. 
The  second  largest,  Maui,  of  728  square 
miles  area,  consists  of  two  peninsulas, 
connected  by  a  low  isthmus.  The  most 
important  island  is  Oahu,  of  only  600 
square  miles  in  area,  yet  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  and  containing  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
the  capital  and  chief  port  of  the  island 
group.  Next  in  size  is  Kauai,  of  544 
square  miles.  The  remaining  habitable 
islands  are  much  smaller,  Molokai,  of  261 
square  miles,  being  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  lepers,  sent  there  from  the  other  isl¬ 
ands.  The  native  Hawaiians  are  of  the 
light-colored  oceanic  Malay  stock,  and 
have  become  civilized  and  converted  to 
Christianity.  There  are  extensive  forests, 
and  fruits  grow  profusely,  including  ba¬ 
nana,  mango,  guava,  plantain,  and  others. 
Coffee  is  a  semi- wild  plant,  and  taso  yields, 
an  important  food  product.  Of  cultivated 
plants,  the  sugar  cane  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  being  engaged  in  its  culture,  and 
Hawaii  ranking  third  in  cane  sugar  pro¬ 
duction.  Coffee  and  rice  are  also  raised, 
the  chief  exports  being  sugar,  rice,  coffee, 
bananas,  tallow,  and  hides.  The  natives 
of  the  islands  have  greatly  decreased  in 
numbers,  being  now  much  surpassed  by 
the  introduced  population,  consisting  of 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  other  Europeans  and 
Americans.  Honolulu  has  grown  into  a 
city  of  considerable  importance,  having 
a  splendid  harbor,  and  concentrating 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  islands. 

These  islands  were  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  in  1778.  the  discoverer  losing 
his  life  here.  Each  island  had  formerly 
its  own  king,  but  under  Kamehameha  1 
(who  died  in  1819)  they  were  combined 
into  one  kingdom.  It  was  a  simple  des¬ 
potism  until  1840,  when  Kamehameha  ITT 
granted  a  constitutional  government.  At 
a  later  date  Queen  Liluokalani  sought  to 


restore  the  despotism  and  in  1893  a  revo¬ 
lution  broke  out,  headed  by  American  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  queen  was  deposed  and  a 
provisional  government  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Sanford  B.  Dole.  It  was 
made  a  republic  in  the  following  year. 
The  islands  were  offered  to  the  United 
States,  but  not  accepted  until  August, 
1898,  when  the  warship  Philadelphia  was 
sent  to  take  possession.  In  June,  1900, 
the  group  was  organized  under  a  terri¬ 
torial  government,  and  given  the  title  of 
Hawaii  Territory.  Pop.  191,909. 

TTq  wa  T*rlp  11  (hjir'den),  a  town  in 
lid  waraeil  kiintshire,  Wales>  lying  iu 

a  coal  district,  and  having  valuable  clay 
beds  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  neighborhood 
is  Hawarden  Castle,  residence  of  the  late 
William  E.  Gladstone.  Pop.  20,575. 
TTawpQ  (hauz),  Stephen,  an  English 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  exact  date  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  unknown.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  The  Historie  of  Graunde 
Amour  and  la  Bell  Purcell ,  or  The  Pas¬ 
time  of  Pleasure. 

Hawfinch  (ha'finch;  Cocothraustes 
XLctwinicil  vulgaris),  a  species  of 

grossbeak,  so  called  from  the  belief  that 
it  subsisted  principally  on  the  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
finches.  It  resembles  the  chaffinch  in 
color,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
enormous  beak,  larger  size,  and  bill-hook 
formation  of.  some  of  its  wing-feathers. 
Among  American  species  of  grossbeak  are 
evening  grossbeak  and  pine  grossbeak. 
Hawick  (h»'ik)>  a  parliamentary 
burgh  of  Scotland,  in  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  on  the  Teviot,  50  miles  s.  w. 
from  Edinburgh.  The  staple  industries  of 
the  town  are  the  manufacture  of  hosiery 
and  tweeds,  but  tanning,  skin-dressing, 
oil-making,  dyeing,  and  iron-founding  are 
also  carried  on.  Pop.  17,303. 

TTawk  (hak),  a  name  often  applied  to 
all  birds  of  prey  except  the 
eagles,  vultures,  and  owls.  It  thus  in¬ 
cludes  the  falcons  as  well  as  the  hawks 
proper,  the  latter  being  distinguished  from 
the  former  chiefly  by  their  shorter  wings, 
which  do  not  reach  the  extremity  of  the 
tail,  and  have  the  fourth  quill  longest  and 
the  first  short ;  their  beaks  also  are  less 
robust,  and  want  the  tooth-like  notch  of 
the  former.  None  is  bolder  and  more  per¬ 
tinacious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  than  the 
sparrow-hawk  (which  see)  ;  see  also  Fal¬ 
con. 

Hawke  (hakh  Edward,  Lord,  a  cele¬ 
brated  English  naval  com¬ 
mander,  horn  in  1705:  died  in  1781.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in  1734 
received  the  command  of  the  Wolf,  and 
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in  1747  became  commander  of  a  squadron, 
and  defeated  the  French  fleet  at  Belleisle. 
Hawke  was  in  consequence  made  a  K.  C. 
B.,  and  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1759 
he  defeated  the  French  at  Quiberon. 
llawke  was,  in  17G5,  appointed  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  Britain,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  177(3. 

Hawker  (hak'er),  Robert  Stephen, 
XLctw^ci  au  English  poet  and  divine, 

was  born  in  1805,  and  died  in  1875.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  vicar 
of  Morwenstow,  Cornwall.  His  works  com¬ 
prise  Ecclesia ,  Cornish  Ballads ;  Echoes 
from  Old  Cornwall ;  The  Quest  of  the 
Sangreal ;  Footprints  of  Former  Men  in 
Cornwall,  etc. 

Hawkers.  ^ee  Medlars  an d  Hawkers. 

Hawked  "Ra  v  a  district  of  New  Zea- 
naWKe  S  land,  on  the  east 

coast  of  North  Island ;  area,  3,050,000 
acres,  containing  much  fertile  soil,  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pur¬ 
poses.  The  capital  is  Napier.  Pop.  8775. 
Ha  wkpclvnrvr  a  river  in  New  South 

nawKesoury,  Wales>  flowing  into 

the  Pacific  near  Sydney,  and  remarkable 
for  its  inundations. 

Hawking.  See  Halconry. 

Hawkins  (hak'inz),  Anthony  Hope, 

author>  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1864;  graduated  at  Oxford 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1887,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature  instead  of 
law.  Among  his  works  are  Man  of  Mark, 
Mr.  Witt’s  Widow ,  Dolly  Dialogues ,  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zenda,  The  Indiscretion  of  the 
Duchess .  The  Heart  of  the  Princess  Osra, 
Phroso,  and  a  number  of  short  stories. 

Hawkins  Sir  JonN,  an  English  sea 
XLctwiiiiib,  commandeP>  born  at  Plym_ 

outh,  in  1520.  He  made  several  voyages 
in  his  youth  in  the  slave  trade  and  was 
defeated  by  the  Spaniards  in  1567.  Tie 
was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  knight¬ 
ed  for  his  services  against  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  in  1595  sailed,  in  company 
with  Drake,  against  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
TTe  died  the  same  year. 

Hawk-motTi  one  of  the  sphinx 

nawK  mom,  mothg  go  called  from 

its  hovering  motion, 
which  resembles 
that  of  a  hawk  look¬ 
ing  for  its  prey. 
The  death’s  -  head 
hawk-moth  is^  the 
» AcTierontia  atropos ; 

Privet  Hawk-moth.  f  t.,  S 

ligustri;  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth, 
the  Macroglossa  stcUatarum. 


Hawk  weed  (kak'wed;  Hieracium ), 
a  genug  composite 
plants,  sub-order  Cichoraceae,  consisting 
of  numerous  species  with  yellow  flowers, 
common  weeds  in  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  pappus  is  brown  and 
brittle,  and  in  many  species  the  leaves, 
involucres,  and  stems  are  hairy.  They  are 
perennial.  H.  Canadense,  H.  venosum, 
and  H.  paniculatum  are  American  species. 
Hawlev  (h&'le),  Joseph  Roswell, 
J  statesman,  was  born  at  Stew- 
artsville,  North  Carolina,  in  1826.  He 
studied  law,  and  became  prominent  as  a 
Republican  writer  and  speaker.  He 
served  during  the  Civil  war,  and  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  as  brevet  major-general.  In 
1866  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  in  1868  president  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  meeting  at 
Chicago ;  was  member  of  Congress,  1872- 
76,  and  in  1873-76  president  of  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission,  in  which 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  furthering 
the  international  exhibition  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  1881-1905  he  was  United  States 
senator.  Died  in  1905. 

Hflwcpr  (ha'ser),  in  ships,  a  small 
xiawaci  caWe  or  a  large  rope  in 

size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line,  used 
in  warping,  etc. 

Hawthorn  (ha'thorn),  or  White- 
XLdWtnuill  thorn  {Crataegus  Oxya- 

cantha),  a  small  spiny  European  tree, 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Pomeae  of  the 
order  Rosacese,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  20  to  25  feet.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  obovate,  3  to  5  lobed ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  white,  sometimes  with  a  reddish 
tinge,  disposed  in  corymbs,  and  possess  an 
agreeable  perfume ;  the  fruit  is  a  drupe 
of  a  red  color,  and  is  edible.  The  species 
are  about  fifty  in  number,  all  shrubs  or 
small  trees.  A  number  of  them  belong 
to  the  United  States.  When  young  the 
hawthorn  springs  up  rapidly,  and  if 
pruned  grows  into  a  thick  hedge.  When 
it  arrives  at  the  height  of  a  tree,  how¬ 
ever,  it  makes  wood  very  slowly.  The 
timber  is  hard  and  durable,  and  fit  for 
many  purposes  of  utility.  The  double¬ 
flower  kind  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
for  shrubberies.  Hawthorn  blossom  is 
often  called  May,  from  the  time  of  its 
flowering  in  England. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  a  novelist 

7  of  remarkable  original¬ 
ity,  born  at  Salem.  Massachusetts,  in  1804  ; 
died  in  1864.  He  studied  at  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1825 
along  with  the  poet  Longfellow.  For  a 
number  of  years  after  this  he  led  a  re¬ 
tired  and  studious  life  in  Salem,  writing 
tales,  some  of  which  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  In  1837  appeared 
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his  Twice-told  Tales,  a  collection  of  stories 
which  he  had  contributed  to  various 
American  periodicals.  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  a  weigher  in  the  Boston  custom¬ 
house,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  few 
years.  In  1846  he  published  his  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse ;  in  1850  The  Scarlet 
Letter ;  in  1851  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables j  and  in  1852  The  Life  of  President 
Pierce,  and  the  Blithedale  Romance.  In 
1853  he  became  American  consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1857.  He 
died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Other  works  are  his  Transformation 
(1860),  Our  Old  Home  (1863),  etc.— 
Julian,  son  of  the  above,  born  in  1846 ; 
also  a  novelist.  In  addition  to  a  biography 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


of  his  father,  he  has  written  the  novels 
of  Bressant,  Idolatry,  Fortune's  Fool,  etc. 
Tiny  (ha),  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
XLa«/  grasses  and  other  plants  cut  for 
fodder,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  usu¬ 
ally  in  stacks.  The  time  more  suitable 
for  mowing  grass  intended  for  hay  is 
that  in  which  the  saccharine  matter  is 
most  abundant  in  the  plants,  viz.  when 
the  grass  is  in  full  flower.  For  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  mowing,  dry  weather,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  in  which  sunshine  prevails,  is 
chosen.  The  making  of  the  grass  into 
hay  generally  takes  three  or  four  days 
to  get  it  ready  for  stacking.  This  period 
is  principally  occupied  in  alternately  ted¬ 
ding  ( i .  e.  shaking  out  the  grass  loosely) 
and  gathering  it  up  into  cocks  or  small 
heaps,  previous  to  stacking.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  haymaking  either  under 
a  scorching  sun  or  during  the  prevalence 
of  rain,  and  the  cocks  should  never  be 
opened  in  the  morning  until  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  dew.  In  stacking  the  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the 


herbage,  and  to  induce  a  slight  degree  of 
fermentation.  If  the  weather  has  been 
wet  a  few  layers  of  straw  may  be  in- 


Hay-tedder. 


serted  at  intervals.  Salting  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  On  large  farms  the  tedding  is 
performed  by  a  tedding  or  haymaking 
machine. 

•Wav  John,  author  and  diplomat,  born 
J 9  at  Salem,  Indiana,  in  1838 ; 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1861.  In  Washington,  whither  he  went 
with  President  Lincoln,  he  acted  as  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  President.  He  was 
subsequently  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp, 
lie  attained  rank  as  colonel  and  assistant 
adjutant-general  during  the  Civil  war. 
He  served  as  secretary  of  legation  at 
Paris, ^  1865-67,  when  he  became  charge 
d'affaires  at  Vienna.  In  1869-70  he  was 
secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  New  York  Tribune.  His 
poems  of  Little  Breeches,  Jim  Bludsoe, 
Banty  Tim,  etc.,  and  Castilian  Days, 
sketches  of  Spanish  life,  became  very  pop¬ 
ular.  President  McKinley  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  whence  he 
returned  in  1898  to  take  the  post  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  great  ability  and  honor.  He  died 
July  1,  1905. 

Haydeil  Ferdinand  Vandeveer,  an 
J  9  American  geologist ;  born  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1829.  He 
was  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1850,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Civil  war  as  surgeon  of 
volunteers,  and  was  breveted  lieutenant- 
colonel.  With  the  exception  of  the  time 
spent  in  the  army,  he  occupied  the  years 
from  1853  to  1879  in  exploration  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try.  He  edited  the  first  eight  reports 
(1867-1876)  of  the  United  States  geo¬ 
graphical  a.nd  geological  surveys  of  the 
territories,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
works  on  exploration  in  the  West.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
Crcience’  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
or  Natural  Sciences,  and  of  other  scien¬ 
tific  societies  in  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  lie  died  in  1SS7. 
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Hav dll  (h^dn) ,  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated 
a  «/  u"lJ‘  German  musical  composer, 
born  at  Rolirau,  on  the  borders  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Austria,  1732  ;  died  1809.  At  the 
age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Hairn- 
burg,  where  he  learned,  among  other 
things,  singing  and  playing  by  rote.  On 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  voice  he 
was  appointed  a  choir-boy  at  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Church,  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  his  voice  began  to  break,  and  he  lost 
his  situation  as  chorister.  Having  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Metastasio,  Porpora, 
and  Gluck,  Iladyn  gradually  attracted  at¬ 
tention  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  ;  the  Creation  being  his  masterpiece. 
TTavrlnn  (ha'dun),  Benjamin  Rob- 
j.ic'vUUii  ert,  an  English  historical 

painter,  born  in  1786 ;  died  by  his  own 
hand  in  1846.  In  1S04  he  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1807 
exhibited  his  first  work,  Joseph  and  Mary 
Reposing  (in  Egypt),  and  his  Dentatus 
in  1809.  His  Judgment  of  Solomon  ap¬ 
peared'  in  1814.  In  1815  he  established 
a  school  in  opposition  to  the  Academy,  an 
undertaking  which  ended  in  pecuniary 
failure  in  1823.  He  was  several  times  in 
prison  for  debt,  was  always  complaining 
of  injustice  and  neglect,  and  finally  be¬ 
came  deranged  when  he  failed  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  decorating  the  new  houses  of 
parliament.  He  was  the  chief  English 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  and  a  man 
of  great  intellectual  ability  generally. 
TTqtt-pq  (haz),  Isaac  Israel,  Arctic 
XLaj  co  explorer,  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1832 ;  died  in 
1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1853-55  under  Dr.  Kane,  and  him¬ 
self  commanded  an  expedition  in  1860-61. 
He  served  as  an  army  doctor  during  the 
war,  and  in  1869  he  visited  Greenland. 
He  wrote  The  Open  Polar  Sea,  and  The 
Land  of  Desolation. 

TTavAd  (haz),  Rutherford  Birchard, 
j-LdvCO  President,  was  born  at  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio,  in  1822.  He  was  a  successful 
practitioner  of  the  law  until  in  1861,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was 
made  major  of  volunteers.  His  conduct 
on  the  field  was  marked  by  conspicuous 
gallantry,  and  he  attained  by  meritorious 
service  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  won  the  reputation  of  a 
good  working  member.  In  1867,  1869,  and 

1875  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio.  In 

1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
against  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  election  proved  so  close 
that  the  result  was  in  doubt,  both  parties 
claiming  a  victory.  An  Electoral  Com¬ 
mission,  appointed  by  Congress,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  decide  the  result  of  the  election, 


which  declared  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
His  administration  was  conciliatory  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  and  earnest  in  its  efforts 
for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service.  After 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency  his 
life  was  one  of  good  works.  He  died  in 
1893. 

IlnTr  l?Avpr  or  Hay  Asthma,  a  corn- 

jiay.cever,  plaint  caused  by  the 

odors  or  pollen  of  flowering  grasses,  of  a 
stable,  or  of  certain  drugs,  such  as  ipe¬ 
cacuanha.  It  is  frequently  accompanied 
by  asthma,  and  is  in  all  cases  distressing. 
Removal  from  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
beneficial,  so  are  the  smoking  of  tobacco, 
the  inhalation  of  vapor  of  creosote,  etc. 

Haymarket  Theater,  p*J® 

theaters  of  London.  It  was  built  in  1702, 
opened  in  1720,  made  a  theater  royal,  and 
rebuilt  in  1767,  when  it  was  under  the 
management  of  Eoote.  In  1821  it  was 
again  rebuilt  under  Nash. 

TTavncm  (hl'nou),  Julius  Jakob,  an 
u  Austrian  general,  born  in 
1786 ;  died  in  1853.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and 
was  wounded  in  both.  He  also  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1813- 
15.  In  1848  and  1849  he  rendered  valu¬ 
able  services  to  Austria  against  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  took  Brescia  by  storm,  and  visited  it 
with  unrelenting  severity.  He  rendered 
important  services  in  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
volt,  but  incurred  extreme  odium  by  his 
cruel  severity. 

Havne  (h*lI1)>  Isaac,  a  Revolutionary 
j.j.o-j  ^  martyr,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1745.  Taken  prisoner  at  the 
capture  of  Charleston,  he  was  paroled  to 
visit  his  sick  family.  Afterwards  required 
to  join  the  British,  he  fled  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  camp,  and  was  made  colonel,  but  was 
soon  captured,  and  hanged  by  Lord 
Rawdon. 

Havti  (ha'ti),  Haiti,  or  San  Do- 
j.A.aj  lx  MINGO  (originally  Espahola; 
Latin,  Hispaniola ),  one  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  after  Cuba  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  these  islands.  It  lies 
southeast  from  Cuba,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  Windward  Passage,  50 
miles  broad.  Its  length  is  400,  and 
breadth  150  miles ;  area,  about  28,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  inter¬ 
sected  west  to  east  by  three  chains  of 
mountains,  connected  by  offsets,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  plains  and  savannahs  between. 
The  central  chain  contains  the  highest 
peak,  Loma  Tina,  10,200  feet.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  plain  is  the  fertile  Yega  Real,  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  and  central  ranges. 
The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  of  small 
size.  The  minerals  include  gold,  silver, 
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quicksilver,  etc.,  but  are  greatly  neglected. 
Hayti  as  a  whole  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  seasons 
are :  a  wet,  during  which  heavy  rains  are 
most  frequent  in  May  and  June;  and  a 
dry,  during  which  little  or  no  rain  falls. 
The  flora  includes  pines,  mahogany  trees, 
fustic,  satin-wood,  lignum  vitae,  and  other 
cabinet  and  dye  woods,  plantains,  bananas, 
yams,  batatas,  oranges,  pineapples,  etc. 
The  staple  cultivated  products  are :  coffee, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
The  fauna  includes  the  agouti,  European 
cattle  and  pigs  run  wild,  snakes,  caymans, 
turtles,  etc.  Among  the  principal  towns 
in  llayti  are  Tor t-au- Prince,  San  Do¬ 
mingo,  Jacmel,  and  Cape  Haytien. 

llayti  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1492.  It  was  then  inhabited  by  perhaps 
2.000,000  natives,  but  so  ruthlessly  did 
the  Spaniards  deal  with  the  aborigines 
that  within  a  century  they  practically  ex¬ 
terminated  them,  having  introduced  negro 
slaves  in  their  place.  In  1630  the  French 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  in  1697  the  western  portion  was  ceded 
to  them,  while  the  eastern  remained  Span¬ 
ish.  In  1791  the  negroes  revolted  against 
France,  and  latterly  the  whole  island 
came  under  the  negro  leader  Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,  who  established  an  independ¬ 
ent  republic.  He  was  captured,  but  in 
1803  Dessalines  headed  a  new  insurrec¬ 
tion,  drove  out  the  French,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  Hayti.  lie  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  1806,  and  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
gained  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island. 
In  1821  the  Spanish  portion  declared  it¬ 
self  independent  of  the  mother  country, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Spanish  Hayti ; 
but  it  was  subjugated  by  Boyer,  the 
President  of  the  Ilaytian  Republic,  or 
French  Hayti.  In  1844  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  portion  rose,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  republic  under  the  name 
of  San  Domingo  (Republica  Dominica). 
In  1861  Santana  negotiated  a  reunion  of 
the  state  with  Spain,  but  Spain  evacuated 
the  island  in  1865.  From  that  period  its 
history  has  presented  an  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  scene  of  revolution  and  bloodshed, 
though  within  recent  years  peaceful  con¬ 
ditions  have  prevailed.  It  now  comprises 
the  Republic  of  Hayti  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  the  east.  Port-au-Prince  is  the  capital 
of  Hayti,  and  the  population  of  the  re¬ 
public  is  roughly  estimated  at  780,000, 
consisting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes.  San 
Domingo  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  population  of  the  latter 
state  is  estimated  at  500.000,  consisting 
also  of  negroes  and  mulattoes,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  admixture  of  whites.  In  Hayti 
French  is  the  prevailing  dialect ;  in  the 


Dominican  Republic,  Spanish.  The  area 
of  the  former  comprises  10,204  square 
miles ;  that  of  the  latter,  18,045  square 
miles. 

Hazard  (.haz'ard)?  a  gamc  at  Sf® 

played  for  money.  The 
player  is  called  the  caster,  and  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  who  bets  with  him,  is  called  the 
setter.  The  former  calls  a  main ,  i.  e.  any 
number  from  5  to  9  inclusive.  He  then 
throws  with  two  dice,  and  wins  if  he 
‘  nicks/  Five  is  a  nick  to  5  ;  6  and  12  are 
nicks  to  6 ;  7  and  11  to  7,  etc.  The  caster 
loses  or  ‘throws  out’  if  he  throws  aces, 
or  deuce  ace  (called  crabs).  Hazard  is 
a  game  involving  nice  calculations. 

TTo 7  a  Tl Tia P’11  (ha-zar-i-bag'),  chief 
HdZdllUdgil  town  o£  the  district  of 

the  same  name,  in  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal. 
Pop.  15,306.  The  district  contains  7021 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,104,742. 

TTa7phronpk  (az-brqk),  a  town  of 
XLdZeuiOUCK  France>  dep.  Nord,  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  church  with  an  open  spire  240 
feet  high.  It  has  linen  manufactures, 
breweries,  tanneries,  dye-works,  etc.  Pop. 
9194. 

Hazel  (ha'zel;  Corylus),  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  order 
Corylacese  or  Cupuliferae.  It  belongs  to 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia,  and  North 
America.  The  leaves  are  roundish-cor¬ 
date,  alternate,  and  shortly  petiolate. 
The  European  hazel  (G.  Avelldna)  pro¬ 
duces  the  nuts  called  filberts,  and  grows 
best  in  a  tolerably  dry  soil.  It  bears  male 
and  female  flowers,  the  former  composing 
cylindrical  catkins.  The  hazel-nut  oil  is 
little  inferior  in  flavor  to  that  of  almonds. 
Hazel  branches  form  excellent  walking- 
sticks,  fishing-rods,  etc.,  and  the  wood 
produces  good  charcoal,  often  employed 
by  painters.  The  American  hazel  ( G. 
americdna)  very  much  resembles  the  Eu¬ 
ropean.  The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet¬ 
makers  for  veneering ;  and  in  Italy  the 
chips  are  sometimes  put  into  turbid  wine 
for  the  purpose  of  fining  it. 

76l*2T011SG  (Bondsa  betullna) ,  a 
gxvuoc  Species  0f  grouse  in¬ 
habiting  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
great  part  of  Asia,  allied  to  the  ruffed 
grouse  of  America. 

TTa  7  a1  i  n  a  (ha'zel-en),  an  alcoholic 
jLcizeime  liquid  distilled  from  the 

fresh  leaves  of  the  Hamamelis  Virginica , 
the  witch-hazel,  native  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  wounds,  stanching  the  bleed¬ 
ing  and  promoting  healing.  It  is  equally 
useful  for  bruises,  inflammatory  swellings, 
sprains,  and  the  like.  It  is  applied  on  a 
pledget  of  lint  to  bleeding  piles.  In  in¬ 
ternal  bleeding,  whether  from  the  lungs, 
stomach,  or  bowels,  it  gives  very  satisfac- 
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tory  results.  There  are  several  officinal 
preparations  of  the  witch-hazel,  a  liuid 
extract  and  a  tincture,  the  dose  of  the 
former  being  15  to  60  drops,  and  of  the 
latter  2  to  5.  Hazeline  is  the  name  given 
to  a  clear  colorless  liquid  prepared  by 
certain  chemists,  but  not  officinal,  of  which 
a  teaspoonful  may  be  given. 

Hazleton  (haz'el-tun),  a  city  of  Lu- 
zerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
22  miles  s.  of  Wilkes-Barre.  It  is  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region,  being  surrounded 
by  very  large  collieries,  and  has  silk,  knit¬ 
ting,  lumber,  and  planing  mills,  iron  and 
pump  works,  shirt  factory,  etc.  A  state 
miners*  hospital  is  here.  Pop.  25,452. 
TTaylitt  (haz'lit),  William,  English 
cr^ic  and  essayist,  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Maid¬ 
stone  in  1778 ;  died  in  1830.  In  1793  he 
became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian  Col¬ 
lege,  Hackney,  but  on  leaving  it  devoted 
his  time  to  portrait  painting.  This  was  in 
its  turn  renounced  for  literature,  his  first 
publication  being  an  essay  On  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Human  Action,  1805.  He  deliv¬ 
ered  various  series  of  lectures,  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  etc. 
Among  his  chief  works  are :  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  A  View  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Stage,  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers, 
Table  Talk,  Lectures  on  the  Elizabethan 


Age,  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  es¬ 
says,  written  in  conjunction  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Bound  Table. — William  Cakew,  born  in 
3834,  grandson  of  the  above,  became  an 
industrious  author  and  editor,  among  his 
publications  being  History  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  Republic ;  Remains  of  the  Early  Pop¬ 
ular  Party  of  England;  Memoirs  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hazlitt ;  Bibliography  of  Old  English 
Literature ;  New  Edition  of  Warton's  His¬ 
tory  of  English  Poetry ;  etc. 

TTpQfi  (hed),  the  term  applied  to  the 
iicciu  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  an 
animal  when  marked  off  by  a  difference  in 
size,  or  by  a  constriction  (neck).  A  grad¬ 
ual  increase  of  complexity  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  head  is  observable  as  we  as¬ 
cend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms 
of  life.  In  the  Protozoa,  Infusoria,  and 
Coelenterates  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  head  is  found,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
ascend  to  the  worms  proper,  the  articu¬ 
lated  animals  (crustaceans,  myriapods, 
spiders,  and  insects),  the  land  and  fresh¬ 
water  gasteropods  (snails  and  whelks), 
and  the  cuttle-fishes,  that  a  head  proper  is 
found.  The  cuttle-fishes  have  a  remark¬ 
able  cartilaginous  box.  which,  like  a  skull, 
protects  their  anterior  nervous  ganglia, 
and  gives  support  to  the  muscles.  The  head 
of  the  vertebrated  animals  presents  a  reg¬ 


ular  series  of  increasing  complexity  from 
the  lancelet  upwards,  and  as  the  anterior 
nervous  mass  enlarges,  and  its  ganglia  in¬ 
crease  in  complexity,  so  do  the  anterior 
vertebral  change  their  character ;  as  the 
brain  becomes  specialized,  so  does  the 
brain-case  or  skull,  attaining  its  highest 
development  in  man.  In  man,  and  in  the 
higher  vertebrates,  the  head  consists  of  an 
upper  chamber,  lodging  the  brain,  the 
eyes,  and  other  sense  organs,  and  a  lower, 
lodging  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  proportion  as  the  vertebrates 
become  developed,  the  brain  increases  in 
size,  and  its  position  advances  anteriorly, 
until,  in  man,  it  comes  to  overhang  the 
face.  The  head  is  the  seat  of  intelligence 
and  of  consciousness,  as  it  contains  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  sense,  touch  being 
the  only  sense  not  limited  to  it.  See 
Skull. 


Hparl  Sib  Francis  Bond,  miscellanc- 
^  >  ous  writer,  brother  of  the  follow¬ 

ing,  born  1793 ;  died  1875.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  being  in 
the  royal  engineers ;  in  1825  undertook 
the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  in  1835  became  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  1838  sup¬ 
pressed  the  Canadian  insurrection,  and 
was  made  a  baronet.  He  was  the  author 
of  Bubbles  from  the  Brunncn  of  Nassau, 
Rough  Notes  of  Rapid  Journeys  across 
the  Pampas,  A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks, 
The  Horse  and  his  Rider ,  etc. 

ITan  /I  Sir  George,  a  writer  of  travels, 
Acdu.,  etc  ^  ^orn  jn  ;  died  in  1S55. 
He  held  various  posts  in  the  army,  and 
was  present  at  most  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  1814  he  proceeded 
to  Canada  to  be  chief  of  the  commissariat 
of  a  proposed  navy  on  the  Canadian  lakes, 
and  subsequently  published  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  Forest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in 
the  Wilds  of  North  America.  He  was 
knighted  in  1831.  He  also  wrote  Rome,  A 
Tour  of  Many  Days,  translations  of  Pac- 
ca’s  Memoirs,  and  of  Apuleius,  with  other 
works. 


Headache  WepMalgia),  arises  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  The 
principal  forms  it  assumes  are: — (1) 
Congestive  Headache .  arising  from  over¬ 
fulness  of  blood.  It  may  be  cured  by 
purgatives,  while  reduction  of  the  diet 
and  saline  medicines  are  beneficial.  (2) 
Anaemic  Headache,  which  arises  from  a 
deficiency  of  blood,  and  occurs  in  persons 
badly  fed  or  in  weak  girls.  Good  food 
and  iron  tonic,  with  application  of  cold  to 
the  head,  are  often  of  service  in  such 
cases.  (3)  Nervous  Headache,  which 
often  attacks  the  studious,  and  which  is 
relieved  by  nerve  tonics,  and  especiallv  bv 
phosphorus  pills.  (4)  Neuralgic  Head- 
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ache ,  which  is  often  due  to  exposure  to 
cold.  .  What  is  called  Hemicrania  or 
Megrim,  which  is  the  limitation  of  the 
headache  to  one-half  or  less  of  the  head, 
is  often  treated  with  bromide  of  potassium. 
In  cases  in  which  headache  arises  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  nausea  results,  and 
this  characterizes  bilious  headache.  Im¬ 
purity  of  blood  and  gouty  affections,  as 
well  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  fre¬ 
quent  sources  of  headache. 

TTparl  TTnritPTN  a  title  given  to 
ntdQ  IlUllieib,  several  tribes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  Kyans 
of  Celebes,  the  natives  of  Formosa,  etc., 
on  account  of  their  savage  mania  of 
hunting  for  human  heads,  chiefly  by  noc¬ 
turnal  raids,  and  treasuring  them  as  tro¬ 
phies.  The  practice  resembles  the  scalp¬ 
taking  of  the  American  Indians. 

TTparllpv  JoEL  Tyleb,  historian,  was 
.ucauic^ ,  l)orn  Deia,ware  county, 

New  York,  in  1814 ;  was  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1830.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  state  for  New  York. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  of 
history  and  biography,  including  Napoleon 
and  liis  Marshals  (1846),  Oliver  Grom- 
ivell  (1848),  The  Second  War  Between 
England  and  the  United  States  (1853), 
Life  of  Washington  (1854),  and  The 
Great  Rebellion  (1863-66).  He  died  in 
1897. — His  brother,  P  iiine  as  Camp 
(1819-1901),  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
wrote  Women  of  the  Bible,  Public  Men 
of  To-day,  Lives  of  Josephine,  Kossuth, 
Grant,  etc.,  and  many  other  works. 

Healds.  See  Heddles. 


TTpalfh  (helth)  is  that  condition  of 
AAcaiuii.  nving  body  in  which  all 

the  bodily  functions  are  performed  easily 
and  perfectly,  and  unattended  with  pain. 
The  most  perfect  state  of  health  is  gener¬ 
ally  connected  with  a  certain  condition 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well  marked  by 
certain  external  signs.  See  Sanitary  Sci¬ 
ence. 

Health,  BlLL  0F-  See  ml 

TTAaH-Ti  Municipal  Boakds  of,  in 
XLCd-Llii,  the  United  States,  are  insti¬ 
tutions  organized  under  city  government, 
and  deriving  powers  from  state  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  health  of 
the  citizens.  Every  city  of  importance, 
has  a  municipal  board  of  health. — State 
Boards  of,  institutions  established  by 
state  legislative  enactments,  intended  to 
have  a  central  advisory  relation  with 
local  sanitary  organizations,  and  to  super¬ 
intend  a  state  system  of  vital  statistics. 
They  have  been  created  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  ever-widening  activities. 


Hearing. 


See  Ear  and  Acoustics. 


TTparn  Lafcadio,  author,  born  in 
a  ct  y  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1850, 
resided  for  many  years  in  New  Orleans 
and  New  York,  and  later  in  Japan.  His 
Two  Years  in  the  French  West  Indies 
is  an  example  of  poetical  prose  that  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  He  wrote  also 
Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan ,  and  other 
works.  He  died  in  1904. 

TTpnrpp  (hern),  Thomas,  an  English 
ai-caino  antiquary,  born  in  1678;  died 
in  1735.  Hearne  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
was  in  1701  appointed  assistant  keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  he  held  the 
post  of  second  librarian  from  1712  to 
1715,  but  had  to  resign  as  his  Jacobite 
principles  precluded  him  from  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  government.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  Ductor  Histori- 
cus,  Reliquice  Bodleiance,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Glastonbury ,  editions  of 
Leland,  of  Spelman’s  Life  of  Alfred, 
Fordun’s  Scotichronicon,  etc. 

TTparst  Phebe,  philanthropist,  born 
j. in  1842>  her  maiden  name  be¬ 
ing  Apperson.  In  1861,  she  was  married 
to  George  F.  Hearst,  late  United  States 
Senator  from  California,  who  died  in 
1891.  lie  left  her  very  wealthy,  and  she 
donated  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  to 
the  University  of  California  for  buildings, 
having  previously  paid  the  cost  of  a  com¬ 
petition  of  the  best  architects  of  Europe 
and  America  for  the  plans.  She  also 
gave  $200,000  to  the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  build  a  National 
Cathedral  School  for  girls,  and  consider¬ 
able  sums  for  other  educational  and  char¬ 
itable  work. 


TTpar<?t  William  Randolph,  son  of 
9  the  preceding,  born  in  San 
Francisco,  California,  in  1863.  He  be¬ 
came  a  journalist  in  early  life,  and  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  in  1886.  In  1895  he 
bought  the  New  York  Journal,  and  later 
bought  the  Advertiser  and  renamed  it 
the  American,  and  started  the  Chicago 
American  and  Morning  Examiner,  the 
Boston  American,  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  He  engaged  actively  in  poli¬ 
tics,  made  himself  prominent  by  his  radi¬ 
cal  newspaper  methods,  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1903  and  1905,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination  in  1904.  He  ran  for  mayor 
of  New  York  City  in  1905.  for  governor 
of  New  York  State  in  1906,  and  for 
mayor  again  in  1909. 

Heart  (hart),  a  hollow  muscular  or¬ 
gan,  the  function  of  which  is 
to  maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  organs  of  circulation  being  the  heart. 


Heart 


Heart 


the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  capillary 
vessels.  The  heart  in  men,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  some  reptiles  is  composed  of 
four  cavities,  two  auricles  and  two  ven¬ 
tricles.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane 
called  the  pericardium,  and  is  situated 
toward  the  left  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
between  the  lungs.  With  each  beat  the 
apex  of  the  heart  strikes  against  the  wall 
of  the  chest  in  the  space  between  the 
iifth  and  sixth  ribs,  a  little  below  and  to 
the  right  of  the  left  nipple.  The  right 
auricle  communicates  with  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle,  besides  which  there  are  in  it  three 
openings,  that  of  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
that  of  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  that 
of  the  coronary  vein.  The  communica¬ 
tion  between  this  auricle  and  ventricle  is 
closed  by  a  valve  when  the  ventricle  con¬ 
tracts.  The  right  ventricle  communicates 
with  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  opening 
into  the  artery  being  guarded  by  a  valve 
formed  of  three  flaps.  When  these  are 
brought  together  they  interrupt  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  ventricle  and  the 
artery.  The  left  auricle  communicates 
through  a  valved  opening  with  the  left 
ventricle,  and  contains  the  orifices  of  the 
four  pulmonary  veins.  The  left  ventricle, 
besides  the  communication  with  the  left 
auricle,  contains  the  orifice  of  the  aorta, 
also  provided  with  a  valve  similar  to  that 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  one  side  are  separated 
from  those  of  the  other  by  a  complete 
muscular  partition,  the  septum  cordis. 
The  valves  at  the  openings  of  the  arteries 
are  called  semilunar,  that  at  the  orifice 
of  the  right  auricle  tricuspid,  that  at  the 
orifice  of  the  left  auricle  mitral,  and  that 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  the 
Eustachian  valve.  The  heart  is  formed  of 
a  firm  thick  muscular  tissue,  composed  of 
fibers  interlacing  so  as  to  form  a  figure 
of  eight.  It  also  contains  nerves  and 
vessels.  The  arteries  carry  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
They  terminate  in  the  capillary  vessels,  a 
series  of  extremely  minute  tubes .  which 
pass  over  into  the  veins.  The  veins  are 
the  channels  by  which  the  blood  passes 
back  from  the  body  to  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  The  blood  which  is  re¬ 
turned  from  the  veins  is  purplish  red, 
from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  defi¬ 
ciency  in  oxygen,  and  is  called  venous; 
that  which  leaves  the  heart  is  bright  red, 
being  oxygenated,  and  is  called  arterial. 
The  venous  blood  parts,  with  its  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  and  receives  new  supplies 
of  oxygen  in  the  capillary  system  of  the 
lungs,  flows  into  the  pulmonary  veins, 
thence  into  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart, 
thence  it  passes  into  the  aorta,  and  is 
transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  re¬ 


turning  to  the  veins  by  the  capillary  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  now  become  venous,  passes 
through  the  veins  from  the  extremities 
towards  the  heart,  receiving  the  chyle  and 
the  lymph,  and  is  emptied  into  the  right 
cavities  of  that  organ,  which  returns  it 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  cap¬ 
illary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where  it  is  sub- 


Human  Heart. 


Fig.  1,  Exterior.  a,  Right  auricle.  b,  Left 
auricle.  c,  Right  ventricle.  d,  Left  ventricle. 
E,  Vena  cava  superior,  f,  Aorta,  g,  Pulmonary 
artery,  h.  Brachiocephalic  trunk,  i,  Left  primi¬ 
tive  carotid  artery,  k,  Left  subclavian  artery. 
L,  Left  coronary  artery. 

Fig.  2,  Section,  right  side.  c,  d,  e,  f,  g  as  in 
Fig.  1.  a,  Cavity  of  right  auricle,  b,  Inferior  vena 
cava.  c.  Coronary  valve.  d,  Entrance  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening.  e.  Valve  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  f.  Fossa  ovalis. 

jected  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  resumes 
the  qualities  of  red  or  arterial  blood,  and 
is  ready  for  a  new  course. 

The  mechanism  of  the  circulation  is  as 
follows : — The  blood  contained  in  the  two 
venae  cavae  is  poured  into  the  right  auri¬ 
cle,  which  contracts,  and  thus  forces  the 
fluid  to  escape ;  but  the  venae  cavae  oppose 
to  its  backward  passage  the  column  of 
blood  which  they  contain,  and  it  must 
therefore  pass  into  the  right  ventricle. 
The  ventricle  then  contracts,  and  the 
tricuspid  valve  closing  the  passage 
through  which  the  liquid  entered,  it  is 
forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  along 
which  it  must  flow  (return  to  the  ven¬ 
tricle  being  prevented  by  the  semilunar 
valve)  into  the  capillary  system  of  the 
lungs,  whence  it  passes  into  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  veins,  which  pour  it  into  the  left 
auricle  by  four  orifices.  The  contraction 
of  the  auricle  impels  it  into  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle,  by  which  it  is  driven  forward  into 
the  aorta  (the  mitral  valve  preventing  its 
return  into  the  auricle),  and  thence  into 
the  general  circulation.  The  two  auricles 
contract  and  relax  simultaneously  with 
each  other,  as  do  also  the  two  ventricles. 
The  relaxation  is  called  diastole;  the  con¬ 
traction  systole.  The  quantity  of  blood 
projected  at  each  systole  is  generally  esti¬ 
mated  at  six  ounces.  The  causes  of  the 
alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  are 


Heart’s-ease 


Heat 


entirely  involuntary  and  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system  to  a  large  extent.  The 
systole  of  the  ventricles  is  the  cause  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
which  dilate  with  each  wave  driven  into 
them. 

The  heart  is  the  seat  of  various  and 
generally  dangerous  diseases.  One  of 
these  is  pericarditis  or  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  the  double  lining  mem¬ 
brane  or  bag  enveloping  the  heart.  The 
cause  of  this  disease  may  be  exposure  to 
cold,  or  an  injury,  or  it  may  be  compli¬ 
cated  with  other  diseases.  Inflammation 
of  the  inner  lining  is  termed  endocarditis. 
Valvular  disease  is  a  common  affection  of 
the  heart,  the  valves  becoming  thickened, 
contracted,  rigid,  or  otherwise  affected,  so 
that  they  cannot  properly  perform  their 
duty.  The  mitral  valve,  for  instance,  may 
become  too  narrow  and  contracted,  and 
the  result  is  that  all  the  blood  does  not 
pass  into  the  aorta.  In  other  cases  of 
valvular  disease,  the  same  result  follows, 
viz.  imperfect  depletion  of  the  ventricles 
and  auricles,  the  return  of  blood  being 
termed  regurgitation.  The  heart  conse¬ 
quently  becomes  weakened,  while  the  en¬ 
tire  system  suffers.  Overgrowth  or  hyper¬ 
trophy  and  dilatation  are  frequent  results 
of  valvular  disease.  In  such  cases  the 
avoidance  of  violent  exercises  and  emo¬ 
tions  is  necessary.  The  use  of  digitalis 
is  often  successful  in  strengthening  and 
soothing  the  heart.  Certain  diseases  pro¬ 
duce  atrophy,  in  which  the  heart  becomes 
feeble  in  action,  while  fatty  degeneration 
occurs  when  the  muscular  fibers  are  re¬ 
placed  by  oleaginous  particles.  This  ren¬ 
ders  the  heart  peculiarly  liable  to  rupture 
under  any  strain  or  violent  emotion, 
hence  such  should  be  carefully  avoided  by 
patients.  Among  other  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart  are  angina  pectoris  (the 
cause  of  which  is  uncertain),  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  sense  of  strangling  or  suffo¬ 
cation  in  the  breast.  Neuralgia  of  the 
heart  is  similar  in  symptoms  to  angina. 
A  very  common  heart  ailment  is  palpita¬ 
tion,  often  caused  by  indigestion,  and  the 
excessive  use  of  tea  and  tobacco.  Syncope 
or  fainting  results  from  the  sudden  cessa¬ 
tion  or  slowing  of  the  heart’s  action,  and 
may  be  caused  by  excitement,  emotion,  or 
shock  of  some  kind.  Some  of  the  above 
forms  of  heart  disease  can  be  discov¬ 
ered  only  by  auscultation  or  percussion ; 
others  are  very  evident  even  to  non-pro¬ 
fessional  observers. 


Heart’s-ease. 


See  Violet. 


Heart-urchin, 


the  name  applied  to 
certain  genera  of 
sea-urchins  on  account  of  their  cordate  or 
heart  shape. 


Heat  (het),  the  name  given  to  a  pe- 
"L  a  b  culiar  sensation,  and  also  to  the 
agent  which  produces  it,  this  being  now 
believed  to  be  a  certain  motion  in  the 
minute  molecules  of  which  all  bodies  are 
composed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  heat 
is  to  alter  the  temperature  of  bodies.  In 
almost  all  cases  when  heat  is  supplied  to 
a  body,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  when  heat  is  removed  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  falls.  If  the  increase  of 
temperature  is  evident,  and  such  as  may 
be  noted  by  the  thermometer,  the  heat  is 
then  termed  sensible ;  if  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  ice  immediately  melted,  it  is 
termed  latent.  Temperature  is,  in  fact, 
the  tendency  that  a  body  has  to  impart 
heat  to  other  bodies.  If  two  bodies  im¬ 
part  no  heat  to  each  other  when  in  con¬ 
tact,  they  are  said  to  have  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.  When  the  one  possesses  more 
heat  than  the  other  there  is  an  imparta- 
tion  of  heat  from  the  former  until  the 
temperature  is  equalized.  Different  bodies 
require  very  different  amounts  of  heat  in 
order  to  raise  their  temperature  through 
the  same  number  of  degrees.  Thus  it 
requires  about  thirty  times  as  much  heat 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water 
1°  as  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  lb. 
of  mercury  by  the  same  amount.  The 
terms  capacity  for  heat  and  specific  heat 
are  used  in  relation  to  this  property  of 
bodies.  The  capacity  for  heat  of  a  body 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise 
its  temperature  1°  from  some  fixed  point, 
as  from  0°  C.,  or  from  32°  Fah.  The 
specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  substance  1° 
from  some  fixed  point  and  the  quantity 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  an  equal  mass  of  distilled  water  1° 
from  0°  G. 

Heat  changes  the  dimensions  of  bodies. 
Increase  of  volume  is  the  normal  effect, 
although  the  reverse  is  observed  in  water 
between  0°  G.  and  4°  C.,  and  in  iron  and 
bismuth.  Between  moderate  limits  bodies 
expand  nearly  regularly  with  the  temper¬ 
ature,  but  this  does  not  hold  good  of  the 
more  extreme  limits.  (See  Expansion.) 
Addition  of  heat  liquefies  solid  bodies,  and 
converts  liquids  into  gases.  During  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  into  a  gas,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  heat  is  absorbed,  and  in  the  reverse 
process  heat  is  given  out ;  but  this  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which,  though  heat  is 
taken  in  or  given  out,  the  temperature  is 
not  altered.  Hence  the  heat  is  said  to 
be  made  latent.  Heat  also  alters  the 
power  of  bodies  for  conducting  electricity. 
In  solids  the  conductivity  is  diminished 
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to  a  great  extent  by  an  increase  of  a  few 
degrees  in  the  temperature.  In  liquids, 
on  the  other  hand,  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture  increases  the  conductivity.  The  mag¬ 
netic  properties  of  bodies  are  also  changed 
by  heat.  For  example,  an  iron  bar  that 
has  been  magnetized  suddenly  loses  the 
whole  of  its  magnetism  at  a  particular 
temperature.  Heat  possesses  the  power 
of  altering  the  chemical  properties  of 
bodies.  In  some  cases  it  breaks  up  chem¬ 
ical  compounds,  but  in  general  it  favors 
chemical  combination. 

In  measuring  quantities  of  heat  various 
units  may  be  adopted,  as,  for  instance,  the 
quantity  necessary  to  melt  a  pound  of  ice. 
But  the  unit  quantity  of  heat  now  gen¬ 
erally  fixed  on  ( the  Centigrade  thermome¬ 
ter  and  metrical  system  being  employed) 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  gramme  of  distilled 
water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C. ;  or  1  lb.  of 
water  may  be  used  instead  of  1  gramme, 
and  one  degree  Fahrenheit  instead  of  one 
degree  Centigrade.  Calorimetry  is  the 
technical  name  given  to  the  part  of  the 
subject  that  deals  with  the  practical 
measurement  of  quantities  of  heat. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  one  end  of  a 
bar  of  iron  it  is  propagated  through  the 
substance  of  the  bar,  producing  a  rise  of 
temperature  which  is  first  perceptible  at 
near,  and  afterwards  at  remote  portions. 
This  transmission  of  heat  is  called  con¬ 
ductivity.  The  best  conductors  are 
metals,  but  all  bodies  conduct  more  or 
less.  The  best  conductor  is  silver,  next 
follow  in  order  of  their  conductivity  cop¬ 
per,  gold,  brass,  zinc,  tin,  steel,  iron,  lead. 
With  the  exception  of  mercury  and  other 
melted  metals,  liquids  are  exceedingly  bad 
conductors  of  heat.  This  can  be  shown 
by  heating  the  upper  part  of  a  column  of 
liquid  and  observing  the  variations  of 
temperature  below.  These  will  be  found 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible  and  to  be  very 
slowly  produced.  If  the  heat  were  ap¬ 
plied  below  we  should  have  the  process 
called  the  convection  of  heat ;  the  lower 
layers  of  liquid  would  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  be  replaced  by  others  which  would 
rise  in  their  turn,  thus  producing  a  cir¬ 
culation  and  a  general  heating  of  the 
liquid.  When  the  heat  is  applied  above 
the  expanded  layers  remain  in  their  place, 
and  the  rest  of  the  liquid  can  be  heated 
by  conduction  and  radiation  only. 

Radiation  of  heat  consists  in  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  heat  from  a  hotter  body  to  a 
colder  one  through  an  intervening  me¬ 
dium  which  is  not  heated  during  the 
process.  The  heat  is  transmitted  by  the 
same  medium  that  transmits  light  from  a 
luminous  body.  Radiant  heat  and  light 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  thing,  namely,  vi¬ 


brations  of  an  elastic  medium,  the  lumi¬ 
niferous  ether,  supposed  to  fill  all  space, 
and  they  obey  the  same  laws  of  reflection, 
refraction,  interference,  and  polarization. 
They  also  obey  the  general  laws  of  wave- 
motion.  A  luminous  body  excites  in  the 
ether  waves  or  undulations  of  a  great 
many  different  wave-lengths,  some  of 
them  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  as  light, 
and  others  not.  Heat  rays  need  not  be 
at  all  luminous ;  they  may  have  no  light¬ 
giving  power,  but  may  be  what  are  known 
as  rays  of  dark  heat ,  capable  of  being 
detected  by  the  thermometer,  but  not  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  eye.  Other  rays  are 
purely  chemical  in  their  effect  (as  in  pho¬ 
tography),  and  are  called  actinic  rays. 
The  general  effect  of  radiation  is  to 
equalize  the  temperature  of  any  system  of 
bodies  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
radiating  one  to  the  other.  Every  body 
of  the  system  is  constantly  sending  forth 
heat  rays  in  all  directions,  and  receiving 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  other  bodies. 
But  the  hotter  bodies  emit  more  than  they 
receive,  while  the  colder  bodies  receive 
more  than  they  emit,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  system  is  thus  gradually  equalized. 
The  rapidity  or  otherwise  of  radiation 
differs  much  in  different  bodies.  The 
radiation  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  power  of  a 
body  to  radiate  heat  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  its  power  of  absorbing  heat 
radiated  to  it,  and  with  its  power  of  re¬ 
flecting  heat.  Surfaces  that  are  good 
radiators  are  good  absorbers,  and  surfaces 
that  absorb  heat  readily  reflect  it  badly. 
Thus,  a  kettle  covered  with  soot  loses, 
when  filled  with  hot  water,  heat  more 
rapidly  than  one  with  a  brightly  polished 
surface.  The  best  absorber  of  all  is  a 
surface  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  lampblack.  Brightly  polished  metals 
are  the  worst  absorbers  among  the  bodies 
that  are  not  transparent  to  radiant 
heat. 

The  transmission  of  radiant  heat 
through  various  substances  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  In  this  connection  the 
terms  diath  ermanous  and  athermanous 
correspond  to  transparent  and  opaque  in 
the  case  of  light.  One  of  the  chief  dia- 
thermanous  bodies  is  rock-salt.  Common 
white  glass  transmits  rays  of  high  re- 
frangibility,  stopping  those  of  low  refrangi- 
bility.  Hence  its  use  as  a  fire  screen. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  of  a 
common  fire  is  of  the  dark  kind,  and  is 
nearly  all  stopped  by  the  glass ;  but  glass 
does  not  screen  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
a  great  part  of  which  consists  of  heat  of 
high  refrangibility.  On  the  other  hand, 
smoked  rock-salt  transmits  very  little  of 
the  heat  of  high  refrangibility,  though  it 
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is  almost  perfectly  diatliermanous  to  vestigations  of  Carnot  has  been  founded 
dark  heat.  the  branch  of  Thermo-dynamics,  which 

The  nature  of  heat  was  long  a  subject  treats  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into 
of  active  controversy.  The  common  mechanical  force  or  energy,  and  vice 
theory  during  the  last  century,  and  in  the  versa.  (See  Thermo-dynamics.)  The  in- 
early  part  of  the  present,  was  the  mate-  vestigations  of  Joule  and  the  discovery  of 
rialistic ,  or  that  by  which  heat  was  re-  the  quantitative  equivalence  of  energy 
garded  as  an  imponderable  fluid  ( caloric )  with  heat,  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
which  could  permeate  all  matter,  and  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  See 
which,  uniting  with  the  particles  of  Energy. 

bodies,  produced  the  phenomena  asso-  TTfko+.pTicririP  See  Thermo-dynamic 
dated  with  heat.  The  materialistic  ®  '  Engine. 

theory  was  held  by  Black  and  Lavoisier,  Heath  the  common  name  of 

but  it  was  exploded  by  the  experiments  of  many  plants  of  the  nat.  order 

Rumford  and  Davy.  Among  the  contribu-  Ericaceae.  Those  that  belong  to  the  genus 
tions  of  Davy  to  the  science  was  his  cele-  Erica  have  their  leaves  simple  and  entire ; 
brated  experiment  of  rubbing  together  their  flowers  oval,  cylindrical,  or  even 

two  pieces  of  ice,  while  surrounded  by  an  swelled  at  the  base ;  the  corolla  is  four- 
ice-cold  atmosphere,  until  they  melted  cleft;  the  stamens  eight,  terminated  by 
away  completely.  He  concluded  that  ‘  the  anthers  which  are  usually  notched  or  bi- 
immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  aristate  at  the  summit,  and  the  fruit  dry, 
heat  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  com-  four  or  eight-celled.  From  400  to  500 
munication  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  species  are  known,  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
laws  of  the  communication  of  motion.’  which  inhabit  Europe,  and  have  small 
Between  1840  and  1843  Joule  conclu-  flowers,  whilst  all  the  remainder  are  na- 
sively  established  the  truth  of  this  theory  fives  of  South  Africa  (the  vicinity  of  the 
— the  dynamical  theory  of  heat — by  Cape  of  Good  Hope).  Many  of  them 

measuring  the  amount  of  energy  required  bear  brilliantly  colored  flowers, 
to  produce  a  definite  heating  effect,  and  TTpA+Tlfiplfl  (heth'feld),  George 
by  showing  that  the  quantity  of  heat  oh-  ■“couuiwu  Augustus  Elliot,  Lord, 
tained  by  expending  a  definite  amount  of  a  British  general,  born  in  Roxburgh- 
energy  in  friction  is  the  same  whatever  shire  in  1718 ;  died  in  1790.  He  studied 
is  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  the  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  at  the 
friction  takes  place.  The  conclusions  French  military  school  at  La  Fere,  and 
arrived  at  by  him  are  thus  given  : —  served  for  some  time  in  the  Prussian 

1st.  The  quantitv  of  heat  produced  by  army.  He  entered  the  British  army  in 

the  friction  of  bodies,  whether  solid  or  1735,  was  wounded  at  Dettingen  in  1743, 

liquid,  is  always  proportional  to  the  quan-  and  in  1762  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
tit.v  of  work  expended.  Havana.  In  1775  he  became  commander- 

2d.  The  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  and  soon 
increasing  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  after  governor  of  Gibraltar.  Spain  and 
water  by  1°  Fah.  requires  for  its  evolu-  France  having  sided  with  America  against 
tion  the  expenditure  of  mechanical  energy  Britain,  Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  the 
represented  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  two  former  powers,  and  successfully  de- 
1  foot.  This  amount  of  energy  or  work,  fended  by  Elliot  from  1779  to  1783,  the 
equal  to  772  foot-pounds ,  is  called  the  siege  and  defence  being  among  the  most 
dynamical  equivalent  of  heat.  memorable  in  history.  The  king  sent 

That  heat  is  a  form  of  energy  is  now  Elliot  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  shortly 
considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  question,  after  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
Every  substance  is  considered  to  have  created  Baron  Heathfield  in  1787. 
some  kind  of  molecular  structure,  and  TTpat  Snppfrnm  the  Part  the 
heat  is  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  rela-  ,  spectrum  from  an 

tive  motions  of  the  molecules  or  particles,  incandescent  body  that  contains  invisible 
The  greater  the  energy  of  the  motion  the  heat  rays.  To  produce  the  heat  spectrum 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  properly  lenses  and  prisms  of  rock-salt 
long  as  it  maintains  its  original  state,  must  be  employed.  When  the  spectrum 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous ;  and  an  altera-  from  the  sun  is  examined  it  is  found 
tion  in  the  nature  of  the  motion  probably  that  the  maximum  heat  intensity  is  in 
constitutes  the  change  from  one  of  the  the  darkheat  spectrum  at  a  considerable 
states  of  matter  to  another.  After  the  distance  from  the  place  where  light  ceases 
time  of  Rumford  and  Davy,  Fourier  and  to  be  perceptible. 

Carnot  were  highly  distinguished  for  their  HeRVeil  ^Gy,n  '  probably  signifying 
inquiries  into  the  mathematical  theory  of  .  that  which  is  heaved  up  or 

heat.  Fourier  investigated  the  theory  of  elevated),  in  a  physical  sense,  the  azure 
conduction  and  radiation,  while  on  the  in-  vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a  hoi- 
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low  hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on 
the  earth  at  the  horizon.  It  is  in  reality 
merely  the  appearance  presented  to  us 
by  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move.  According  to  some 
its  azure  color  is  due  to  the  light  of 
the  celestial  bodies  reflected  from  the 
earth  to  the  air,  and  thence  back  again. 
According  to  others  the  reflection  is  not 
from  the  air,  but  from  its  contained 
vapors.  A  theory  recently  broached  as¬ 
signs  the  azure  color  to  the  presence  of 
particles  of  dust  in  the  air.  In  theology, 
this  word  denotes  a  region  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  where  God’s  presence  is  especially 
manifested,  in  contrast  with  the  earth. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
heaven  consisted  of  three  regions: — (1) 
That  of  the  clouds,  or  air;  (2)  that  of 
the  stars;  and  (3)  the  abode  of  God. 
They  also  divide  it  into  two  parts,  ‘  The 
Heaven  ’  and  the  ‘  Heaven  of  Heavens.* 
Among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  supposed 
to  reside  on  Olympus,  and  the  classic 
poets  placed  the  abode  of  the  just  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  The  heaven  of  Islam  is 
a  scene  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  while 
that  of  the  Buddhist  consists  in  Nirvana, 
regarded  by  some  as  meaning  the  absorp^ 
tion  of  individual  existence  in  the  great 
ocean  of  being.  The  ancient  German 
had  his  Walhalla,  and  the  American 
Indian  has  his  happy  hunting  grounds. 
Among  Christians  the  general  opinion  is 
that  heaven  is  the  residence  of  the  Most 
High,  the  holy  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  that  this  abode  is 
eternal,  and  its  joys  intensely  spiritual. 

Heavy  Spar.  See  Barvta • 


TTABp  (he'be),  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
j.j.cuc  goddess  of  youth,  and  the  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  gods,  until  replaced  by 
Ganymede,  a  d  a  u  g  li¬ 
ter  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
who,  gave  her  as  a 
wife  to  Heracles.  In 
the  arts  she  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  the  cup  in 
which  she  presents  the 
nectar,  with  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  charming 
young  girl,  her  dress 
adorned  with  roses, 
and  wearing  a  wreath 
of  flowers. 

TTpher  (  he '  ber  ) , 
XLeuei  Reginald. 
an  English  poet  and 
bishop,  was  born  in 

„  ,  *  1783 ;  died  in  1826. 

Hebe,  by  Canova.  In  jgQQ  he  entered 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1803 
wrote  his  celebrated  prize  poem  of 
Palestine.  After  traveling  on  the  conti¬ 


nent  he  became,  in  1807,  rector  of  Hodnet, 
and  having  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  was  appointed 
prebend  of  the  cathedral.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Middleton,  Heber  was  conse¬ 
crated  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1823 ;  but  he 
had  only  occupied  the  position  for  about 
two  years  when  he  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Trichinopoli,  in  1826.  In  addition  to  his 
hymns,  the  best  known  productions  are 
Palestine;  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  (with  Life)  ;  Poems  and 
Translations. 


TTphprf  (a-bar),  Jacques  Ren£,  no- 
,ncuc11  torious  during  the  French 
revolution,  was  born  at  Alengon  in  1757 ; 
was  executed  in  1704.  Hebert  first  at¬ 
tracted  notice  as  editor  of  the  violent  Ja¬ 
cobin  organ  Le  Pdre  Duchesne.  In  1792 
he  became  a  member  of  the  municipality  of 
Paris,  which  contributed  to  the  massacres 
of  September,  and  he  was  named  attor¬ 
ney-general  under  the  commune.  In  1793 
the  Girondists  procured  his  arrest,  but 
he  was  released  by  the  convention.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  established  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  reason,  and  he  was  always  on  the 
side  of  bloody  measures.  Having  de¬ 
nounced  Danton,  the  latter,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Robespierre,  secured  his  arrest 
and  decapitation  with  the  guillotine  in 
1794. 


Hebrew  Language  and  Litera¬ 


ture  the  language  and  lit¬ 

erature  of  the  Jews,  Israelites, 
or  Hebrews,  especially  at  that  period 
when  they  formed  a  compact  nation  in¬ 
habiting  Canaan  or  Palestine.  (For  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  people  see 
Jews.)  The  Hebrew  language  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages, 
being  akin  to  the  Aramaic  (Chaldee  and 
Syriac),  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Assyrian. 
In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literary  re¬ 
mains  Hebrew  far  surpasses  the  other 
Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  devel¬ 
opment  is  only  inferior  to  the  Arabic. 
The  language  is  deficient  in  grammatical 
technicalities,  especially  in  moods  and 
tenses  of  the  verb,  in  the  absence  of  the 
neuter  gender,  etc.  Its  roots  are  triliteral 
(consisting  of  three  consonants),  and 
words  are  derived  from  them  by  the  re¬ 
duplication  of  the  letters  of  the  root,  and 
by  the  addition  of  formative  elements  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  roots.  The  alphabet  is 
composed  of  twenty-two  consonants,  the 
vowels  being  expressed  by  marks  above  or 
below  these  letters.  The  accents  and 
marks  of  punctuation  amount  to  about 
forty.  The  writing  is  from  right  to  left. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  alphabet 
now  in  use — the  square  or  Assyrian 
(properly  called  the  Babylonian),'  the 
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most  common ;  the  rabbinical,  or  mediae¬ 
val  ;  and  the  cursive,  or  alphabet  used  in 
ordinary  writing. 

The  extant  classical  Hebrew  writings 
embrace  a  period  of  more  than  1000  years 
from  the  era  of  Moses  to  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
which  stand  last  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
During  this  period  the  written  language 
underwent  surprisingly  little  change.  In 
passing  from  the  book  of  Genesis  to  the 
books  of  Samuel  we  do  not  recognize  any 
very  striking  difference  in  the  language. 
Even  those  who  assert  that  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  as  a  whole  is  of  a  comparatively 
late  era,  admit  the  great  antiquity  of 
some  of  its  contents,  which  do  not  differ 
in  language  from  the  rest.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  to  be  observed  a  very  decided  differ¬ 
ence  in  style  and  language  between  the 
earliest  and  the  very  latest  Hebrew  writ¬ 
ings  ;  but  this  change  was  sudden,  hence 
Hebrew  literature  is  distinguished  into 
Pre-exilian  and  Post-exilian,  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity  forming  the  break  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  writings  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  age  subsequent  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity  differ  very  considerably 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  preceding 
age  ;  the  influence  of  the  Aramaic  or  Chal¬ 
dee  language,  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  the 
land  of  their  exile,  having  greatly  cor¬ 
rupted  the  tongue.  The  historical  books 
belonging  to  this  age  are  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther. 
In  the  prophets  who  prophesied  during 
and  after  the  captivity,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Daniel,  the  Aramaic  impress  is  by 
no  means  so  strong  as  we  might  antici¬ 
pate,  they  having  evidently  formed  their 
style  on  that  of  the  older  prophets.  At 
what  time  Aramaic  became  the  dominant 
element  in  the  national  language  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine,  blit  eventually  it 
entirely  took  the  place  of  the  old  Hebrew 
as  a  spoken  tongue.  The  fragments  of 
the  popular  language  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  all  Aramaic ;  and  ever  since  the 
Hebrew  proper  has  been  preserved  and 
cultivated  only  as  the  language  of  the 
learned  and  of  books,  and  not  of  common 
life. 

After  the  return  from  the  captivity,  the 
Jewish  literature  was  carefully  cultiva¬ 
ted.  Under  Ezra  the  Scriptures  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  arranged  into  a  canon.  The 
Pentateuch  was  publicly  read,  taught  in 
schools,  and  translated  into  Aramaic.  The 
legal  or  religious  traditions  explanatory 
or  complementary  to  the  law  of  Moses 
were  collected  and  established  as  the  oral 
law.  These  labors  resulted  in  the  Mid- 
rash ,  a  general  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  divided  into  the  Halacha  and 
the  Haggada.  To  the  Maccabean  era  be¬ 


long  the  Apocrypha  (in  Greek),  various 
Greek  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  several 
collections  of  prayers,  poems,  and  prov¬ 
erbs.  To  the  succeeding  epoch  belong 
some  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law — 
Hillel,  Shammai,  Gamaliel,  and  others ; 
while  the  age  following  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  witnessed  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
works  of  Josephus,  written,  however,  in 
the  Greek  language.  On  being  driven 
from  their  capital  by  the  Romans,  numer¬ 
ous  schools  were  established  by  the  Jews 
in  which  their  language  and  literature 
were  taught.  Of  these  schools  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Babylon  and 
Tiberias.  The  Mishna ,  which  contains 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  compiled  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
third  century ;  and  the  rabbis  of  Tiberias 
and  Babylon  wrote  numerous  commenta¬ 
ries  on  it.  These  commentaries  were  at 
length  collected  into  two  separate  works, 
the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
muds.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  seems  to 
have  been  completed  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud  about  a  century  later,  under  the  care 
of  Rabbi  Ashe.  What  are  called  the 
Targums — that  is  Aramaic  translations 
of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament — be¬ 
long  partly  to  times  somewhat  anterior, 
partly  to  times  subsequent  to  this  period. 
The  Jews  latterly  adopted  the  languages 
of  the  various  peoples  among  whom  they 
happened  to  dwell,  though  they  also  wrote 
in  classical  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  the  less 
pure  form  of  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew. 
The  most  brilliant  epoch  of  mediaeval 
Jewish  literature  is  that  of  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Of  modern 
literature  in  the  Hebrew  language  there 
is  little  that  is  of  general  interest. 

Hebrews  b  epistle  to  the, 

one  of  the  books  of  the 


New  Testament,  the  canonicity  and  au¬ 
thorship  of  which  have  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles  (Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr,  etc.),  seem  to  have  considered  it  as 
of  canonical  authority.  Its  canonicity 
wTas  also  maintained  by  St.  Jerome,  by 
the  almost  universal  consent  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  churches,  and  by  Ambrose  of 
Milan  ;  while  in  416  a  decretal  of  Inno¬ 
cent  I  was  issued  in  favor  of  this  view. 
As  to  the  authorship,  the  early  Roman 
church  denied  its  Pauline  origin.  In 
Carthage  it  was  (in  the  second  century) 
ascribed  to  Barnabas,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  Alexandria  it  was  ascribed  to 
Paul.  This  view  was  supported  by  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  and  Origeri,  the 
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former  believing  that  it  was  written  by 
Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into 
Greek  by  Luke.  Latterly  the  Pauline  au¬ 
thorship  became  generally  accepted 
throughout  Christendom,  but  in  modern 
times  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  Paul 
was  not  the  author.  The  epistle  was 
probably  addressed  to  a  Jewish  section  of 
the  Roman  church,  although  some  main¬ 
tain  that  it  was  addressed  to  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  If  the  latter  view  be  cor¬ 
rect  Apollos  may  be  the  author,  although 
tradition  seems  to  favor  the  claim  of  Bar¬ 
nabas.  The  question  is  apparently  one 
incapable  of  settlement. 

TTphrirlps  (heb'-ri-dez),  or  Western 
hcuiiuck)  Islands  (the  Heboudai 

of  Ptolemy,  and  Hebudes  of  Pliny,  the  r 
being  an  erroneous  insertion),  a  series  of 
islands  and  islets  off  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  usually  divided  into  the  Outer 
Hebrides  (popularly  called  the  Long 
Island),  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The 
islands  within  the  Firth  of  Clyde  are 
not  now  considered  as  part  of  the  Hebri¬ 
des.  The  Hebrides  are  divided  between 
the  shires  of  Ross,  Inverness,  and  Argyle. 
They  number  upwards  of  400  in  all, 
but  only  about  90  are  inhabited ;  area, 
about  2800  square  miles ;  population, 
about  100,000.  The  islands  are,  on  the 
whole,  mountainous,  and  abound  in  moss 
and  moors.  Although  humid,  the  climate 
is  mild.  The  soil  is  mostly  poor,  and  agri¬ 
culture,  except  in  certain  localities,  espe¬ 
cially  Islay,  is  very  backward.  Oats  and 
barley,  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  consti¬ 
tute  almost  the  entire  produce  of  the  soil. 
Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  staple  in¬ 
dustries.  The  land  is  mainly  occupied  by 
sheep-farmers,  and  by  great  numbers  of 
crofters  occupying  small  pieces  of  arable 
land  and  having  often  the  right  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  to  a  tract  of  rough  pas¬ 
ture.  There  are  also  many  cottars  or  sub¬ 
tenants,  and  excess  of  population  has 
arisen  in  various  localities  from  the.  mi¬ 
nute  subdivision  of  land.  The  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  generally,  is  very  de¬ 
pressed  ;  their  dwellings  miserable — the 
older  being  without  chimneys  or  windows 
— and  their  living  poor.  Gaelic  is  the 
universal  language,  although  English  is 
tolerably  well  known.  The  Hebrides  were 
early  colonized  by  Norwegians,  and  be¬ 
longed  to  Norway  from  the  ninth  to  the 
thirteenth  centurv,  being  annexed  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1265.  In  1346  a  chief  of  the 
Macdonald  clan  assumed  the  title  of  ‘  Lord 
of  the  Isles,*  and  he  and  his  successors 
affected  a  sort  of  semi-independence,  but 
the  Hebrides  were  finally  annexed  by 
James  V  in  1540. 

(ITolivATl  (he'brun ;  anciently  Kir- 
jieuiuii  'gath-arba  or  Mamre,  now 
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El-Khalil),  a  town  in  Palestine,  18  miles 
south  by  west  of  Jerusalem,  2835  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  lies  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  Mamre,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  west  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  A  mosque, 
called  El-Haram,  formerly  a  church,  con¬ 
tains  the  alleged  tombs  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Sarah,  etc.  Hebron  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  existing  towns.  It  was 
the  residence  of  Abraham  and  the  patri¬ 
archs,  and  at  one  time  of  David.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 

TTpca+sprui  (hek-a-te'us),  an  emi- 

Jiecataeus  nent  ancient  Greek  histo¬ 
rian  and  geographer,  born  (probably) 
about  550  b.c.  ;  died  about  476  b.c.  He 
visited  Egypt,  Thrace,  Greece,  the  coasts 
of  the  Euxine,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa. 
His  two  great  works  were  his  Tour  of 
the  World  and  his  Genealogies  or  Histo¬ 
ries.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are 
extant. 

TTppafp  (hek'4-te,  or  he'kat),  an  an¬ 
cient  Greek  goddess,  whose 
powers  were  various.  She  could  bestow 
wealth,  victory,  and  wisdom ;  good  luck 
on  sailors  and  hunters ;  prosperity  on 
youth  and  on  the  flocks.  She  was  latterly 
confounded  with  other  divinities,  such  as 
Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Persephone  (Pros¬ 
erpine),  and  finally  became  especially  an 
infernal  goddess,  and  was  invoked  by 
magicians  and  witches.  Dogs,  honey,  and 
black  female  lambs  were  offered  to  her  at 
places  where  three  roads  met.  She  was 
often  represented  with  three  bodies  or 
three  heads,  and  with  serpents  twined 
round  her  neck. 

Hecatomb  /hek'a-tom,  or  hek'a- 

tom ;  Greek  hecaton,  a 
hundred,  bous,  an  ox),  in  ancient  Greek 
worship  literally  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
oxen,  but  aoplied  generally  to  the  sacrifice 
of  any  large  number.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  victims  should  be  without  blem¬ 
ish.  Only  parts  such  as  the  thighs,  legs, 
or  hide  were  burned,  the  rest  furnishing 
the  festive  meal  at  the  close  of  the 
sacrifice. 

TTppVIpq  (hek'lz),  or  Hackles,  an 
XLCLJAica  apparatus  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibers 
for  spinning.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
long  metallic  teeth,  through  which  the 
material  is  drawn  so  as  to  comb  the  fibers 
out  straight  and  fit  them  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  operations.  The  teeth  are  fixed  in 
a  wooden  or  metallic  base,  in  several 
rows,  alternating  with  each  other  at  short 
distances  apart. 

Heckmondwike 

England,  county  of  York  (West  Riding) , 
with  extensive  blanket,  carpet,  woolen 


Hecla 


Hedgehog  Plant 


cloth,  and  woolen  yarn  manufactories. 
Pop.  9017. 

TTppln  or  Hekla  (hek'la),  a  volcano 
nviuia,  of  Icelandj  about  20  miles 

from  its  southwest  coast,  about  5000  feet 
in  height,  and  having  several  craters.  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  basalt  and  lava, 
and  is  always  covered  with  snow.  Many 
eruptions  are  on  record.  One  of  the  most 
tremendous  occurred  in  1783,  after  which 
the  volcano  remained  quiescent  till  Sep¬ 
tember,  1845,  when  it  again  became 
active,  and  continued  with  little  intermis¬ 
sion  till  November,  1846,  to  discharge 
ashes,  some  masses  of  pumice-stone,  and  a 
torrent  of  lava.  The  last  outbreak  was  in 
1878. 

TTpp+nr  (hek'tur),  the  son  of  Priam 
^  u  and  Hecuba,  the  bravest  of 
the  Trojans,  whose  forces  he  commanded. 
His  wife  was  Andromache.  His  exploits 
are  celebrated  in  the  Iliad.  Having  slain 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the  lat¬ 
ter  sought  revenge,  and  Hector  was  slain 
by  him.  The  body  of  Hector  was  dragged 
at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror ; 
but  afterwards  it  was  delivered  to  Priam 
for  a  ransom,  who  gave  it  a  solemn  burial. 
Hector  is  the  most  attractive  warrior  in 
Homer’s  Iliad,  in  which  one  of  the  finest 
episodes  is  his  parting  from  Andromache 
before  his  last  combat. 

TTpp+nr  Annie  Alexander,  an  Irish 
XlcL  IUI 5  novelist,  born  in  1825  ;  died 

in  1902.  Under  the  title  of  Mrs.  Alexan¬ 
der  she  wrote  many  popular  .  novels, 
among  the  best  known  of  them  being  Her 
Dearest  Foe  and  The  Wooing  o’t. 
TTppnhfl  (hek'u-ba),  of  Phrygia,  in 
.Li  tuu  Greek  legend  the  second  wife 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  she 
bore  Hector,  Paris,  Cassandra,  Troilus, 
and  other  children.  After  the  fall  of 
Troy  she  was  given  as  a  slave  to  Odys¬ 
seus,  and,  according  to  one  form  of  the 
legend,  in  despair  leaped  into  the 
Hellespont. 

TTprlrllp  (hed'l),  in  a  loom,  one  of  the 
J1CUUIC  parallel  double  threads  which 
are  arranged  in  sets,  and  with  their 
mounting,  compose  the  harness  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  warp  threads  to  form  the  shed  and 
allow  the  shuttle  to  pass.  Each  heddle 
has  a  loop  or  eye  in  its  center,  through 
which  a  warp  thread  passes. 

TTpjlpvn  (hed'er-a),  the  genus  to  which 
iiCUC  ivy  belongs. 

(hedj),  a  fence  formed  of  liv- 
Ilcuoc  ing  trees  or  shrubs.  Hedges 
are  often  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  : — Hawthorn,  crab,  blackthorn, 
holly,  privet,  beech,  hornbeam,  maple,  bar¬ 
berry,  furze,  broom,  alder,  poplar,  willow, 
yew,  box,  arborvitse,  sweet-briar,  etc.  Al¬ 
though  superior  to  dry-stone  walls,  they 


take  up  much  room,  and  exhaust  the  soil 
to  some  extent.  Hedges  are  probably 
more  common  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country,  though  they  were  not  so 
common  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  are  increasing  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  various  plants  being 
used,  among  which  privet  has  recently 
become  very  popular. 

HedfreW  (hedj 'hog ;  E  rinaceius 
&  °  Europceus),  an  insectivor¬ 

ous  animal,  covered  with  spines  in  lieu 
of  hair.  By  means  of  a  special  muscle 
it  is  able  to  roll  itself  up  into  a  ball, 


Hedgehog  ( Erinac&us  Europceus ). 


and  in  this  form  can  defy  most  of  its 
enemies.  It  has  a  rudimentary  tail,  elon¬ 
gated  nose,  short  ears,  with  a  cranium 
comparatively  broad.  The  hind  feet  have 
five  toes,  and  strong  coarse  hair  covers 
some  parts  of  the  body.  The  teeth  are 
numerous.  Including  the  tail,  it  attains 
a.  length  of  11  inches.  It  usually  re¬ 
sides  in  small  thickets,  and’  feeds  on 
fruits,  roots,  and  insects.  It  is  fond  of 
raw  or  roasted  flesh,  and  devours  cock¬ 
roaches  in  large  numbers  when  kept  in 
houses.  It  hibernates  in  winter.  The  fe- 


Skull  of  common  Hedgehog  ( Erinacius  Europceus') . 

male  bears  four  to  eight  young  at  a  birth, 
the  young  soon  becoming  covered  with 
prickles.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Other  species  are  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Hedgehog  Plant,  a  name  bestowed 
.  „  ,  7  on  leguminous 

plants  of  the  genus  Medicago  (especially 
ill.  infestata)  whose  pods  are  spirally 
twisted  and  rolled  up  into  a  ball  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  prickles. 


Hedge-hyssop 


Heidelberg 


Hedge-hyssop.  See  Gratiola- 
Hedge-mustard  (SiaymbHum  offi- 

&  cmale),  a  crucifer¬ 

ous  plant,  formerly  in  use  as  a  remedy 
for  catarrh. 

■Wpdo’p.warhlpr  or  Hedge-sparrow 

.neage  waroier,  ( Accentor  modu. . 

Idris ) ,  a  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadse,  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds ;  and 
its  nest,  built  of  green  moss,  roots,  and 
wool,  and  lined  with  hair,  is  generally 
finished  early  in  March.  The  cuckoo 
often  deposits  her  egg  in  the  hedge- 
warbler’s  nest. 

TTprHn  Sven,  a  Swedish  traveler, 
xieuiiij  born  at  Stockholm  in  1865. 
He  traveled  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia  in 
1885-86,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Persia  in  1890,  and  continued  his  travels 
in  Asia  until  1897,  crossing  through  East 
Turkestan,  the  Pamir,  and  North  Tibet, 
Returning  in  1906,  he  continued  his  ex¬ 
plorations  in  an  almost  unknown  region, 
the  vast  expanse  of  West  Tibet,  which 
he  crossed  twice  from  north  to  south,  find¬ 
ing  the  country  wildly  mountainous,  with 
intervening  valleys  and  many  lakes,  gen¬ 
erally  salt.  He  returned  in  1908,  having 
discovered  the  true  sources  of  the  Brama- 
putra  and  Indus  rivers.  He  wrote 
Through  Asia  and  other  works. 

Hedjaz.  See  He>a*- 
Hedjrah.  See  Be>ra- 

TTpdvQflrnrn  (h  e  -  d  i  s r  a-rum).  See 

neaysctruni  French  Honeysuckle. 

TTpa-m  (ham),  Jan  David  de,  a  Dutch 
Xicciii  painter  0f  fruit,  flowers,  and 
still  life,  born  in  1600  ;  died  in  1674.  He 
studied  under  his  father,  and  soon  ob¬ 
tained  large  sums  for  his  pictures,  which 
are  characterized  by  great  delicacy  and 
attention  to  detail  and  truth  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  coloring.  His  Madonnas,  etc., 
bordered  with  garlands  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  were  also  famous. 

TTpprpri  (ha'ren),  Arnold  Hermann 
xlccicii  Ludwig,  a  German  historian, 
born  in  1760 ;  died  in  1842.  In  1776  he 
entered  the  gymnasium  of  Bremen,  and 
in  1784  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  at  Gottingen.  In.1787,  after  re¬ 
turning  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  be¬ 
came  professor  extraordinary  of  philoso¬ 
phy  at  the  same  university.  In  1801 
he  was  elected  professor  of  history.  His 
writings  combine  extreme  accuracy  of 
statement  with  picturesqueness  of  style. 
His  principal  productions  are  Geschtchte 
der  classischen  Liter,  im  Mittelalter ; 
Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Staaten  des 
Alterthum8 ,  etc. 


JTpp.pl  (ha'gl),  Georg  Wilhelm 
o  Eriedrich,  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  metaphysician,  born  at  Stuttgart  in 
1770 ;  died  in  1831.  He  studied  at  the 
theological  institute  of  Tubingen  from 
1788-93,  and  was  next  a  private  tutor  at 
Berne  (1793-96),  and  subsequently  at 
Erankfort-on-the-Main  (1797-1800).  Hav¬ 
ing  removed  to  Jena,  and  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Schelling,  he  devoted 
himself  to  metaphysical  study.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  Hegel  was  employed  on  a 
newspaper  at  Bamberg  until  1808,  when 
he  became  successively  rector  of  Niirnberg 
Gymnasium,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Heidelberg  (1816),  and  at  Berlin  from 
1818  to  his  decease  in  1831.  Among  his 
works  the  most  important  are  his  Plid- 
nomenologie  des  Geistes  (1807)',  Wissen- 
schaft  der  Logik  (1812-16) ,  Encyclopddie 
der  philosopliischen  Wissenschaften 
(1817),  and  Grundlinien  der  Philosophic 
des  Rechts  oder  Naturrecht  und  Staats- 
wissenschaft  (1821).  The  philosophy  of 
Hegel  followed  that  of  Schelling,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  as  a  presupposition  the  indentity  of 
Knowing  and  Being,  of  Thought  and  Real¬ 
ity,  of  Subjective  and  Objective.  But  he 
differs  from  Schelling,  who  contemplates 
this  indentity  with  its  inner  opposites 
through  the  medium  of  a  purely  intellec¬ 
tual  intuition,  for  Hegel  seems  rather 
to  revert  to  Kant’s  Transcendental  Logic. 
He  thus  asserts  that  if  the  order  and  con¬ 
nection  of  our  thoughts  is  involved  in  the 
order  and  connection  of  things,  the  uni¬ 
versal  form  in  the  course  of  objective 
action  must  exactly  agree  with  the  form 
of  the  development  of  our  thoughts,  and 
vice  versa.  As  there  are,  according  to  him, 
three  stages  in  the  process  of  thought 
and  existence,  his  system  has  necessarily 
a  threefold  division :  logic ;  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  nature ;  and  mental  philosophy. 
Hegelianism  has  been  more  influential  in 
the  direction  of  the  philosophy  of  relig¬ 
ion  than  in  any  other  department;  but 
it  is  divided  into  three  camps,  repre¬ 
senting  respectively  the  supernatural,  the 
rational,  and  the  mystical. 

Hegira  (hej'i-ra. )  See  Hejra. 


Hcid©  (hl'de),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Holstein,  with  manufactures  of 
paper,  etc.  Pop.  (1905)  8758. 

TTpi  flplliP'rp’  (hi'dl-ber^) ,  a  town  of 
.neiueiueig  Badent  beautifully  gitu_ 

ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  in  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  districts  of  Germany,  It  stands  on 
a  narrow  strip  between  the  river  and  the 
castle-rock  and  Geisberg,  spurs  of  the 
Konigstuhl  (1850  ft.)  ;  and  chiefly  con¬ 
sists  of  one  main  street  and  less  important 
cross  and  parallel  streets.  The  nrincipal 


Heidenheim 


Heights 


buildings  are :  the  church  of  St.  Peter ; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  castle, 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Electors 
Palatine  ;  the  university,  founded  in  1380, 
and  now  possessed  of  a  library  of  500,000 
volumes  and  attended  by  about  1000  stu¬ 
dents  ;  the  town-house,  etc.  The  castle, 
begun  late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
exhibiting  elaborate  examples  of  early  and 
late  renaissance  architecture,  is  the  most 


of  various  points  on  the  earth’s  surface. 
In  all  cases  in  which  great  accuracy  is 
essential,  trigonometrical  methods  must 
be  employed,  but  in  other  cases  sufficiently 
accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  level¬ 
ing,  by  the  use  of  the  barometer,  or  by 
the  boiling-point  of  water  as  given  by  the 
thermometer.  The  trigonometrical  method 
is  often  the  only  one  available,  as  the 
height  to  be  measured  may  be  quite  inac- 


Castle  and  Town  of  Heidelberg. 


remarkable  edifice  in  Heidelberg.  It  is 
now  an  ivy-clad  ruin,  but  is  carefully 
preserved  from  further  decay.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  is  brewing.  One  of  the 
greatest  curiosities  of  the  place  is  the 
Heidelberg  tun,  kept  in  a  cellar  under 
the  castle.  It  is  36  feet  in  length,  26 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  800 
hogsheads.  Heidelberg  is  rich  in  public 
walks  and  fine  views,  that  from  the 
Konigstuhl  being  of  surpassing  beauty. 
It  was  long  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate, 
but  was  superseded  by  Mannheim  in 
1720.  In  1622  Tilly  captured  and  sacked 
the  city.  A  similar  fate  overtook  it  in 
1689  and  1693  at  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Pop.  (1905)  49,527. 

Heidenheim  t0  46 

miles  E.  S.  E.  Stuttgart.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  woolen  and  linen  cloth,  etc. 
Pop.  (1905)  12,173. 

TTpictTi+sj  Measurement  of,  or  Hyp- 
jicignto,  sometry,  is  that  department 


of  geodesy  which  treats  of  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  absolute  or  relative  heights 


cessible.  The  barometric  method  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  as  the  mercurial  column 
is  supported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
it  must  fall  when  conveyed  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  level,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  Were  the  at¬ 
mosphere  uniform  in  density  throughout, 
nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  heights  by  the  barometer,  but 
gases  being  very  compressible,  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  denser  than 
the  upper  strata,  being  exposed  to  greater 
pressure.  Thus  a  column  of  air  100  feet 
high  has  far  greater  weight  at  the  sea- 
level  than  a  similar  column  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain  4000  feet  high ;  and  the 
effect  on  the  barometric  column  of  rising 
100  feet  from  sea-level  is  correspondingly 
greater  than  the  effect  of  rising  100  feet 
from  a  height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Moreover,  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature  affects  the  density  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer,  and  also  that  of 
the  air,  and  further  complicates  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Hence  for  the  greatest  accuracy 
in  determining  the  difference  of  levels 


Heilbronn 


Heirloom 


two  mercurial  barometers  and  four  ther¬ 
mometers  are  required.  Two  of  the  ther¬ 
mometers  are  used  for  determining  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  stations, 
and  two  are  attached  to  the  barometers 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
mercury.  The  observations  are  made 
simultaneously.  The  aneroid  barometer 
is  in  some  respects  more  suitable  than 
the  mercurial,  being  much  more  portable, 
and  requiring  two  thermometers  only. 
After  the  necessary  observations  are  made 
the  required  height  may  be  calculated  by 
the  use  of  certain  logarithmic  formulae,  or 
by  the  rough  method  stated  under  Barom¬ 
eter.  Tables  obviating  the  use  of  loga¬ 
rithms  are  often  supplied  by  instrument 
makers  along  with  aneroid  barometers. 
The  method  in  which  use  is  made  of  the 
principle  that  water  boils  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  212°  under  the  full  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  but  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  with  a  smaller  atmospheric  pressure, 
such  as  is  given  by  an  elevated  position, 
is  simple  and  sufficiently  accurate  for 
many  purposes.  It  has  been  found  that 
if  water  at  the  sea-level  boils  at  212°, 
on  rising  510  feet  it  will  boil  at  211°, 
and  so  on. 


Heilbronn  (hil-bron'),  a  town  of 
XLCiiuiunu  Wurtemberg,  beautifully 

situated  on  the  Neckar,  largely  mediaeval 
in  architecture  in  the  older  parts,  but 
having  modern  suburbs.  Its  finest  edifice 
is  the  old  Gothic  church  of  St.  Kilian. 
It  has  flourishing  industries.  Heilbronn 
was  long  an  imperial  free  town.  Pop. 
(1905  )  40,026. 

Heiligenstadt 

prov.  Saxony,  on  the  Leine.  It  has  cigar 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  7955. 

Heilnrin  (hil'prin),  Angelo,  geol- 
JlClipim  ogigt>  born  in  Hungary  in 

1853,  was  brought  to  America  in  1856, 
and  became  a  student  in  and  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Was  president  for  five  years  of 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
leader  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition  of 
1892,  and  traveled  in  many  countries.  He 
wrote  Geographical  and  Geological  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Animals ,  Geological  Evidences 
of  Evolution ,  The  Arctic  Problem,  with 
works  describing  the  1902  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee,  which  he  investigated.  He 
died  Julv  17,  1907. 

Heimdall  (him'dal),  a  divinity  in 
JieilllUdll  the  Scandinavian  mythol¬ 
ogy,  who  keeps  watch  on  the  bridge 
Bifrost,  which  connects  the  domain  of  the 
iEsir  or  Gods  with  that  of  men.  His 
sight  and  hearing  are  acuter  than  those  of 
mortals,  and  nothing  can  evade  his 
vigilance. 


TTeine  (hi'ne),  Heinrich,  a  German 
xic  ic  poet  an(j  author,  was  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Dusseldorf  in  1799,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1856.  He  studied  law  at 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen ;  took  his  de¬ 
gree  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  in 
1825  embraced  Christianity.  He  after¬ 
wards  lived  at  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Mu¬ 
nich,  but  in  1830  he  settled  in  Paris,  sup¬ 
ported  himself  by  his  literary  labors,  and 
dwelt  there  until  his  death.  From  1837 
to  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  4800  francs 
from  the  French  government.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  literary  works  of  Heine  there  may 
be  mentioned  in  particular — Gedichte 
(‘Poems’);  Reisebilder  (‘Pictures  of 
Travel’);  Buch  der  Lieder  (‘Book  of 
Songs  ’)  ;  Deutschland  Ein  Winter- 
mdrchen  (‘Germany,  a  Winter  Tale’)  ; 
Atta  Troll;  Romanzero ,  etc.  As  a  poet 
Heine  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  many  of  his  lyric  pieces. 
His  powers  of  wit  and  raillery  were 
also  great,  but  he  often  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
Scepticism  and  oversensuousness  are  his 
two  prominent  characteristics.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered 
great  agony  from  a  spinal  complaint, 
which  confined  him  almost  constantly  to 
bed. 


Hpinpppinct  (hi-nek'se-us),  Johann 
nemeccius  Gottlieb,  a  German 

writer  on  logic,  jurisprudence,  and  ethics, 
born  in  1681 ;  died  in  1741.  His  works 
on  Roman  law  were  highly  valued. 
TTpinvi  pTi  (  hin'rift  ),  the  German 
■H-einriCJl  form  of  Henry. 

TT  pi  ncn’nc  (hin'si-us),  Daniel,  a 
XICIUMUS)  Dutch  scholar>  poet>  an(j 

critic,  born  1580 ;  died  1655.  He  studied 
at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  at  the  latter 
under  Joseph  Scaliger ;  became  professor 
of  history  and  politics  at  Leyden  in  1605, 
and  librarian  and  secretary  in  1607.  He 
published  editions  of  Hesiod,  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  other  classical  writings,  and 
wrote  Latin  and  Greek  poems. 

Heir  (ar).  See  Descent. 


Heir-apparent, 

ceeds  to  the  ancestor  if  he  survives  him, 
because  no  other  person  can  ever  gain 
precedence  over  him,  as  an  eldest  son. 
Compare  Heir-presumptive. 

Hpirlnnm  (ar'lom),  in  law,  means 
XLCiiiuum  SQme  pergonal  chattel 

which  goes  by  special  custom  to  the  heir- 
at-law,  together  with  the  inheritance.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  case  where 
certain  chattels,  such  as  pictures,  etc., 
are  directed  by  will  to  follow  along  with 
the  estate. 


Heir-presumptive 


Helena 


Heir-presumptive  fh  °ne  Jch“-t  “ 

should  die  immediately,  would,  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  be  his  heir,  but 
whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  de¬ 
feated  by  some  nearer  heir  being  born,  as 
an  only  daughter,  who  is  displaced  by  the 
birth  of  a  son.  Compare  Heir-apparent. 
HeiaZ  (heJ'az/)  or  Hijaz,  a  division 
J  of  Arabia,  extending  along  the 
north  half  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
comprehending  a  lowland  (Tehama)  and 
a  tract  of  highlands,  east  of  a  range  of 
mountains  attaining  a  height  of  perhaps 
8000  feet.  Mecca,  Medina,  Jiddah,  and 
Yambo  are  the  chief  towns,  the  first  two 
being  annually  resorted  to  by  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  pilgrims.  Hejaz  forms  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions. 

Heira  Hejira,  or  Hegira  (hej'i-ra), 
a>9  an  Arabic  word  signifying  em¬ 
igration.  The  Mohammedans  designate 
by  it  the  flight  of  Mohammed  their 
prophet  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  From 
this  flight,  which  happened  on  the  13th  of 
September,  622  A.D.,  but  which  they  fix 
on  the  16th  of  July  of  the  same  year,  they 
begin  their  computation  of  time. 

Hel  Norse  goddess  of  the  dead, 

J"LCA*  who  dwells  beneath  one  of  the 
three  roots  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil ;  daughter 
of  Loki.  Dark  rivers  surround  her 
abode ;  a  dog  watches  without ;  the  horse 
she  rides  has-  three  feet ;  she  herself  is 
half  black  and  half  of  fair  complexion. 
TTplqrnv^  (hel'a-mis),  the  jumping- 
Aiwauyo  hare  Qr  jumping.rat,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  rodent  animals  allied  to  the 
jerboas. 

TTpITipTi  (hel'be),  the  seed  of  a  plant 
XLCiUCU  of  the  leguminous  genus  Trig- 
onella  (fenugreek),  with  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste,  whose  flour,  mixed  with 
dhurra,  is  used  as  food  by  the  laborers 
of  Egypt. 

TTolrlAv  (hel'der),  a  fortified  seaport 
XLclucl  of  Holland,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  opposite  the  island  of  Texel,  and 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Zuider 
Zee.  From  a  fishing  town  Napoleon  con¬ 
verted  it  to  a  fortress  and  naval  station 
of  the  first  rank,  and  called  it  his  North¬ 
ern  Gibraltar.  Being  much  exposed,  the 
port  and  coasts  are  protected  by  gigantic 
dikes,  one  6  miles  long  and  built  entirely 
of  Norwegian  granite.  Pop.  25,842. 
TTaIayi  (hel'en),  or  Hel'ena,  in  an- 
xlcicii  cient  Greek  legend,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  daughter 
of  Zeus  by  Leda.  By  advice  of  Ulysses 
her  numerous  suitors  were  bound  by  oath 
to  respect  her  choice  of  a  husband,  and 
to  maintain  it  even  by  arms.  She  chose 
Menelaus,  but  was  afterwards  carried  off 


to  Troy  by  Paris,  the  Trojan  war  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  claim  made  by  Menelaus  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oath.  After  the 
death  of  Paris  she  married  his  brother 
Deiphobus.  .On  the  fall  of  Troy  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Sparta  with  Menelaus,  but  was 
murdered  at  Rhodes. 

TTaIayici  (hel'e-na),  a  city,  capital  of 
JlGlclid*  Phillips  County,  Arkansas, 
about  100  miles  E.  of  Little  Rock.  It 
is  on  the  Mississippi,  75  miles  below 
Memphis,  has  cotton  gins  and  presses  and 
lumber  mills  and  is  an  important  cotton 
shipping  point.  Pop.  8772. 

TTaIavici  a  city,  capital  of  the  state  of 
.ncieiid.,  Montana  and  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  County,  is  in  Prickly  Pear  Valley, 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  14  miles 
w.  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  North  Pacific  and  Great  Northern 
railroads.  Here  are  rich  gold  mines, 
and  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found 
and  mined.  The  city  has  smelters  and 
other  industries,  and  contains  the  state 
capitol  and  other  public  buildings.  Pop. 
12,515. 

TTaIatici  the  name  of  several  saints, 
xlc  e  d9  0£  wjlom  tbg  chief  was  the 

mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the 
Great,  a  woman  of  humble  origin,  and  a 
native  either  of  Bithynia  or  of  Britain. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  who,  however,  was  compelled  to 
repudiate  her  when  made  Caesar  by 
Diocletian  in  292  a.d.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  her  son  his  sole  heir,  and 
Constantine,  on  his  accession,  took  her 
to  reside  with  him  at  the  palace,  and 
gave  her  the  title  of  Augusta.  She  did 
much  for  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  true 
cross,  in  honor  of  which  she  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  She  died  shortly  after  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  in  328  or  326  a.d. 

TTpIfvno  (he-le'na),  St.,  an  island  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  belonging 
to  Britain,  about  850  miles  southeast  of  the 
Island  of  Ascension,  1150  miles  west 
from  the  west  coast  of  S.  Africa,  and 
2000  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Brazil ; 
greatest  length,  10.%  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  7  miles ;  area,  about  47  square 
miles.  Its  position,  in  the  ocean  thor¬ 
oughfare  from  Europe  to  the  East, 
has  made  it  a  place  of  call  for  vessels, 
while  it  has  acquired  special  celebrity  as 
the  place  of  Napoleon’s  banishment,  and 
where  he  resided  from  1816  till  his  death 
in  1821..  It  has  precipitous  and  almost 
inaccessible  coasts,  particularly  on  the 
north,  where  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  600  to  1200  feet. 
The  only  town  on  the  island  is  James 
Town,  which  has  a  fine  natural  harbor, 


Helensburgh 


Heligoland 


and  affords  excellent  anchorage  in  12 
fathoms.  The  island,  which  is  of  vol¬ 
canic  formation,  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  discovered  by  Juan  de  Nova 
Castilla  on  St.  Helena’s  Day.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  and 
finally  was  ceded  to  the  English  about 
1651.  During  the  British-Boer  War 
(1900)  Com.  Cronje  and  over  4000  of 
his  army  were  deported  here  after  their 
capture  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Kitchener.  Pop.  about  5000. 

Helensburgh  <J^  J '  0efn  |“d,’  in 

Dumbartonshire,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gare  Loch,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  4  miles.  It  is 
chiefly  a  residential  town  and  summer 
resort  for  Glasgow  and  neighboring 
towns.  It  takes  its  name  from  Helen, 
wife  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  by  whom 
it  was  founded  in  1777.  Pop.  8554. 
TTglpriiiq  (hel'en-us),  a  Trojan 
•Heidi  Ub  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  twin-brother  of  Cassandra, 
and  husband  of  Andromache  after  Hec¬ 
tor’s  death.  He  foretold  the  destiny  of 
JEneas. 

"HVl-inpal  (he-ll'a-kal),  in  astronomy, 
ACixatai  rising  or  setting  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  the  same  time,  as  the  sun. 
The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  when, 
after  being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
and  invisible,  it  emerges  from  the  light  so 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  before 
sunrising.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal 
setting  of  a  star  is  when  the  sun  ap¬ 
proaches  so  near  as  to  render  it  invisible 
by  its  superior  splendor. 

Helianthemum  ^Wenus  of 

herbaceous  undershrubs  and  shrubby  or 
creeping  plants ;  the  rock-rose  genus. 

T T(A  i  a  n  fh  H  <5  ( he-li-an'thus ) ,  a  genus 
nenanuiub  Composite?,  chiefly 

North  American  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  with  rough  leaves  and  large  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  of  which  the  common  sun¬ 
flower  (H.  annuus )  and  the  H.  tuberd- 
su8  (the  Jerusalem  artichoke)  are  ex¬ 
amples.  . 

"HVh’rnrlcp  (he-lis'i-de),  the  general 
H611ClCLc£  name  by  wnich  the  land 

shell-snails  are  distinguished.  See  Helix. 
TTplir»nn  (fcel'i-kon;  now  Sagara),  a 
xicneu  mountain  range  of  Greece, 
in  the  west  of  Bceotia,  in  some  sense  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Parnassus. 
It  was  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Muses, 
who,  with  Apollo,  had  temples  here.  <  In 
it  also  were  the  fountains  of  Aganippe 
and  Hippocrene.  The  highest  summit, 
now  called  Paleovuni,  is  barely  5000  feet 
high. 


TTpliprmtpr  (hel'i-kop-ter),  an  aero- 
nencopter  plane  flying  machine 

with  a  vertical  screw  arrangement  to  lift 
it  into  the  air,  and  other  power  appa¬ 
ratus  to  give  it  horizontal  motion.  It  has 


not  yet  been  practically  realized,  though 
some  experiments  have  been  made. 
"HVlip+ic  (hel-ik'tis),  a  genus  of  car- 

XLt/iiL  bio  niv0r0Us  quadrupeds,  allied 

to  the  skunks,  of  which  there  are  at  least 
two  species,  one  (H.  moschdta)  found  in 
China,  the  other  ( H .  orientdlis )  in  Ne¬ 
pal. 

"HVhVr  (hel'yer),  St.,  the  capital  of 
,iACUCA  the  island  of  Jersey,  on  the 
south  coast,  on  the  east  .side  of  St. 
Aubin’s  Bay.  It  is  protected  by  two 
fortresses,  Elizabeth  Castle  on  a  rock  in 
.  the  bay,  opposite  the  town ;  and  Fort 
Regent,  overlooking  the  inner  harbor. 
The  chief  public  building  is  the  House  of 
Assembly,  which,  however,  has  little  ar¬ 
chitectural  merit.  The  harbor,  docks, 
and  quays  are  commodious,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  shipping  trade.  The  mild 
climate  and  cheapness  of  living  make  it 
a  favorite  place  of  residence  and  summer 
resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  states,  or 
representative  parliament  of  Jersey,  and 
the  terminus  of  two  small  railways.  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

'HVIlP’ftlanfl  (hel'i-go-land ;  Danish, 
■Heligoland  H  elgol  an  d— Holy 

Land),  an  island  belonging  to  Germany, 
in  the  North  Sea,  about  40  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  1*4  miles  long  and 
%  mile  broad ;  highest  point  200  feet. 
Its  rocks,  of  reddish  sandstone,  present 
a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  but  are 
being  rapidly  corroded  by  the  waves. 
The  island  produces  potatoes,  barley,  and 
oats,  but  oysters  and  lobsters  are  the  chief 
products.  The  town  consists  of  about 
400  houses,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  The  inhabitants,  of  Frisian 
descent,  are  mainly  fishers,  pilots,  and 
lodging-house  keepers.  Heligoland  was 
captured  by  Britain  from  Denmark  in 


Heliodorus 


Helioscope 


1807,  and  conceded  to  Germany  in  1800. 
Pop.  2307. 

Heliodorus  (hel-i-o-do'rus),  a  Greek 
XLCiiuuui  romance  writer,  born  at 

Emesa,  in  Syria,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Though  of  the  family  of  priests  of  the 
Syrian  god  of  the  sun,  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  Bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly.  His  youthful  work,  J^thio- 
pica,  or  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Glia- 
ricleia,  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  poetical 
prose,  with  an  almost  epic  tone.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  asserted  that  Heli¬ 
odorus,  the  romance  writer,  was  a  Neo- 
Pythagorean  sophist  of  the  third  century, 
who  has  been  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  bishop. 

Heliogabalus  <orhe^g“^  ^ 

Homan  emperor,  son  of  Sextus  Varius 
Marcellus ;  born  about  A.d.  205,  and 
originally  called  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus. 
He  received  his  name  from  having  been, 
while  still  a  child,  priest  of  Elagabalus, 
the  Syro-Phcenician  sun-god.  After  the 
death  of  Macrinus  he  was  invested,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  with  the  imperial  purple, 
but  his  licentiousness  soon  displeased  the 
populace,  and  he  was  slain  in  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  praetorians,  a.d.  222,  after 
a  reign  of  less  than  four  years. 

Helioeraull  (he'li-u-graf),  or  Heli- 
ostat,  a  name  given  to 
various  contrivances  for  reflecting  the 
sun’s  light  either  temporarily  or  continu¬ 
ously  to  an  observer  at  a  distance.  The 
simplest  heliostat  is  a  mirror  hung  up  at 
a  distant  station  so  as  to  reflect  a  flash 
to  the  observer  whose  station  may  be 
many  miles  from  it.  This  mirror  is  gen¬ 
erally  so  adjusted  that  the  flash  occurs 
exactly  at  some  prearranged  hour,  and 
by  being  in  readiness  the  observer  can 
get  an  observation  with  precision  as 
regards  time.  Some  heliostats  are  visible 
for  80  miles.  By  being  fitted  with  an 
adjustment  of  clock-work,  the  mirror  can 
be  made  to  revolve  with  the  sun,  and 
thus  reflect  a  beam  of  sunlight  steadily 
in  one  direction,  being  then  called  also 
heliotrope.  The  heliostat  has  been  used 
for  signaling  in  war. 

Heliogravure  °a 

photo-mechanical  printing  process.  >  A 
photograph  of  any  object,  as  a  painting, 
etc.,  is  taken,  and  from  the  negative  so 
obtained  a  positive  print  is  made  on 
gelatinized  paper.  This  print  is  trans¬ 
ferred  upon  a  highly  polished  copper 
plate,  and  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
iron  is  poured  upon  it.  The  iron  pene¬ 
trates  through  the  gelatine  and  etches  the 
picture  upon  the  copper.  The  final  result 
is  the  production  of  a  photo-etched  copper¬ 


plate,  from  which  a  large  number  of 
impressions  can  be  taken. 

TTplinlifp  (he'li-u-lit),  a  synonym  of 
aiciiuiilg  sunstone  or  avanturine 

felspar. 

Heliometer  (he-li-om'e-ter),  an  in- 
XLCiiuiiieiei  strument  for  measuring 

small  distances  on  the  sky,  particularly 
the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  moon.  It  was  invented  by  Bouguer 
in  1747,  and  improved  by  Dollond  and 
Fraunhofer.  In  the  common  modern  form 
the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  is  cut 
into  two  halves,  relatively  movable  by 
a  screw.  Each  half  forms  a  perfect  image 
in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  by 
varying  the  distance  between  the  half¬ 
lenses  the  images  may  be  made  to  diverge 
from,  or  approach,  each  other.  If,  in 
contemplating  a  celestial  body,  the  object- 
glasses  are  placed  so  as  to  bring  the 
images  to  touch  each  other,  the  distance 
of  the  centers  of  the  object-glasses,  meas¬ 
ured  in  seconds,  gives  the  diameter  of 
the  image. 

TTplirmolis  (  he-li-op'u-lis ;  City  of 

neiiopons  the  gun)>  the  0n>  Ra_ 

meses,  or  Beth-shemesh  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  now  called  Matarich ;  situ¬ 
ated  a  little  north  of  Memphis,  and  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  cities 
of  Egypt  under  the  pharaohs.  It  had 
a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Re ; 
and  communicated  with  the  Nile  by  lakes 
and  canals.  During  the  flourishing  ages 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  the  priests 
taught  within  the  precincts  of  its  temples, 
and  both  Eudoxus  and  Plato  visited  its 
famous  schools.  Here  Joseph  and  Mary 
are  said  to  have  rested  with  the  infant 
Christ.  Near  the  village  stands  the 
Pillar  of  On,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
Egyptian  obelisk,  67%  feet  high,  and  6 
feet  broad  at  base.  The  Turks  were  de¬ 
feated  here  by  the  French  in  1800. 
Heliopolis,  i^Coelosyria.  See  Baal- 

TTplinc  (he'li-os),  the  god  of  the  sun 
Jiei  UJs  (Latin,  Sol)  in  the  Greek 
mythology ;  son  of  Hyperion  and  Theia, 
and  brother  of  Eos  (Aurora,  the  dawn) 
and  Selene  (Luna,  the  moon).  He  dwells 
with  Eos  in  the  ocean  behind  Colchis, 
from  which  he  issues  in  the  morning,  and 
to  which  he  returns  at  night.  His  wor¬ 
ship  was  extensively  diffused,  and  he  had 
temples  in  Corinth,  Argos,  Troezene,  and 
Elis,  but  particularly  in  Rhodes,  the 
Colossus  of  which  was  a  representation 
of  Helois. 

TTplio«5fiOT)P  (he'li-u-skop),  a  tele- 
XLeilU&OUpe  scope  fitted  for  viewing 
the  sun  without  distressing  the  eyes,  as 
when  the  image  of  the  sun  is  received 
upon  mirrors  formed  simply  of  surfaces 


Heliostat 


Hell 


of  transparent  glass  which  reflect  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  light. 

Heliostat.  ^^'stat)-  See  7/cK' 

Heliotro-ne  (he'li-u-trop),  a  genus 
xLciiunupe  of  plantg  (Heliotro_ 

pium),  nat.  order  Boraginacese.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  herbs  or  under¬ 
shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  and  have 
alternate  leaves  and 
small  flowers  usually 
disposed  in  scorpioid 
cymes.  H.  Europwum , 
the  common  heliotrope, 
is  indigenous  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  has  small  white 
or  pale  red  flowers  with 
a  fruit  of  four  drupes 
under  a  thin  fleshy  cov- 
w  .  ering.  The  H.  Peruvia- 

Heliotrope  (Jenny  num  is  a  very  fragrant 
Lind  variety).  garden  plant,  growing  to 
about  2  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  small  lilac-blue  flowers. 

"HTolin+vrmp  the  bloodstone,  a  variety 
JieilUllUJJC,  0£  qUartz,  partaking  of 

the  character  of  jasper  or  of  chalcedony. 
It  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  and  covered 
with  red  spots.  It  is  hard,  and  is  used  for 
burnishers ;  the  more  finely-marked 
stones  are  prized  for  seals,  signet-rings, 
etc.  It  is  found  in  Tartary,  Persia,  Si¬ 
beria  ;  in  the  island  of  Rum,  Scotland, 
and  elsewhere.  It  received  the  name  heli¬ 
otrope,  or  elitropia,  because  it  was  said 
that  if  the  mineral  were  put  ipto  water 
in  a  basin  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the 
plant  heliotrope,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  water  would  appear  red  and 
the  sun  blood-like,  as  if  it  was  eclipsed. 
The  stone  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the 
plant  was  said  to  render  its  wearer  in¬ 
visible. 

TTplintvnP  (he'li-u-tlp) ,  a  photo- 
Jieiiuiy  pc  graphic  process  by  which 

pictures  can  be  printed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  lithographs,  depending  on  the  fact 
that  a  dried  film  of  gelatine  and  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  when  exposed  to  light, 
is  afterwards  insoluble  in  water,  while 
the  portion  not  so  exposed  swells  when 
steeped.  A  mixture  of  gelatine,  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  chrome  alum,  and  water 
is  poured  on  a  plate  of  glass,  where #  it 
shortly  settles  into  a  film.  When  dried 
the  film  contracts  and  separates  from  the 
glass.  A  picture  is  then  printed  on  it 
from  a  negative,  after  which  it  is  attached 
to  a  plate  of  zinc,  and  copies  are  taken 
from  it  by  inking  it  with  lithographic  ink 
exactly  as  in  the  ordinary  lithographic 
process.  The  films  are  technically  called 


Helices  of  Corinthian 
Capital. 


‘  skins.’  Sometimes  a  gutta-percha  mold 
is  prepared  from  the  film,  and  copper  de¬ 
posited  on  it  by  the  electrotype  process, 
the  plate  thus  produced  being  printed 
from  in  the  ordinary  way. 

TTplinm  (he'li-um),  a  newly-discov¬ 
ered  element,  first  found  in 
the  sun  by  its  spectral  lines,  and  so 
named  from  being  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  that  body.  It  was  discovered  on  the 
earth  in  1895  in  the  Norwegian  mineral 
cleveite,  and  has  since  been  found  in 
Various  connections.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  alpha  ray  given  off 
by  radium.  Its  atomic  weight  is  double 
that  of  hydrogen. 

Helix  (he'liks),  (1)  a  spiral  line  as 
of  wire  in  a  coil,  or  such  a 
curve  as  is  described  by  every  point  of 
a  screw  that  is 
turned  round  in  a 
fixed  nut.  (2)  In 
archi  t  e  c  t  u  r  e,  a 
small  volute  or. 
twist  under  the 
abacus  of  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  capital,  of 
which  in  every  per¬ 
fect  capital  there 
are  sixteen,  two  at 
each  angle,  and 
two  meeting  under 
the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  abacus. 
Helix  a  &enus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
9  luscs,  comprising  the  land 
shell-snails.  The  common  garden  snail 
( H .  hortensis)  and  the  edible  snail  of 
France  ( H .  pomatia )  are  examples. 

Hell  (-A-*  Saxon,  hel,  from  helan,  to 
cover),  signifies  originally  the 
covered  or  invisible  place.  In  the  English 
Bible  the  word  is  used  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  sheol  (grave  or  pit)  and  Gehenna 
(properly  the  valley  of  Hinnom) ,  as  well 
as  the  Greek  Hades  (the  unseen).  In 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  however,  hell  is  used  only  to  trans¬ 
late  Gehenna,  Hades  being  left  where  it 
stands  in  the  Greek.  In  common  usage 
hell  signifies  the  place  of  punishment  of 
the  wicked  after  death,  its  earlier  meaning 
being  lost.  The  distinctive  Scripture 
term  for  the  place  of  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  is  Gehenna,  which,  unlike 
Sheol  and  Hades,  never  has  an  inter¬ 
mediate  signification  ;  and  Christ  adopting 
on  this  point  the  current  language  of  the 
time  gave  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to 
the  leading  ideas  involved  in  it.  Gehenna, 
or  hell,  is  with  him  the  place  of  final 
torment.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  are  at  one  as  to  the  punishment 
of  hell  being  partly  ‘  a  pain  of  loss,’  that 
is,  the  consciousness  of  being  debarred 
the  presence  of  God,  and  partly  a  ‘pain 


Helladotherium 


Helmet 


Hellbender, 


of  sense,’  that  is,  real  physical  suffering. 
The  prevailing  idea  among  modern  theo¬ 
logians  is  that  the  ‘  fire  ’  and  the  ‘  worm  ’ 
are  significant  emblems  to  give  us  the 
most  correct  and  living  conceptions  of 
the  reality  that  we  can  possibly  attain  in 
our  present  circumstances. 

Helladotherium  <nhf;a^°^S 

genus  of  ungulate  quadrupeds  allied  to 
the  existing  giraffe.  Fossil  remains  occur 
in  the  upper  Miocene  rocks  of  Attica. 
Hellas  Hellenes.  See  Greece. 

a  popular  name  for 
the  Menopome  (which 
see).  . 

"HVUphnrp  ( hel'e-bor;  Hellcborus), 

neneDore  a  genus  of  piants>  nat. 

order  Ranunculaceae,  consisting  of  peren¬ 
nial  low-growing  plants  with  palmate  or 
pedate  leathery  leaves,  yellowish,  greenish, 
or  white  flowers,  having  five  conspicuous 
persistent  sepals, 
eight  to  ten  small 
tubular  petals,  and 
several  many- 
seeded  carpels.  H. 
orientalis  is  the 
species  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  black 
hellebore  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  H.  niger, 
the  Christmas-rose 
common  in  gar¬ 
dens,  is  a  native  of 
South  and  East 
Europe,  and  is  the 
source  of  the  black 
_  hellebore  of  mod- 
Black  Hellebore  or  Christ- pharmacopeias, 
mas-ros e(Hellebdrus niger).  The  whole  of  these 
plants  are  ac¬ 
counted  purgative,  and  in  large  doses 
act  as  a  narcotic  acrid  poison ;  but  they 
are  now  little  used  in  medicine.  Vera- 
trum  album,  order  Melanthacese,  a  very 
different  plant,  is  known  as  white  helle¬ 
bore.  It  is  extremely  acrid,  and  in  the 
form  of  powder  is  used  to  destroy  cater¬ 
pillars. 

TTpIIpti  (hel'en),  in  Greek  mythology, 
xiciicii  gon  of  peucaiion  and  Pyrrha, 

and  founder  by  his  three  sons  Dorus,  Mo- 
lus,  and  Xuthus  of  the  great  branches  of 
the  Greek  people  or  Hellenes. 

TJVNonic+e  (hel'en-ists),  a  name  for 

neiieiiibib  those  Jews  who>  espe_ 

daily  in  Egypt  after  the  time  of  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  became  imbued  with  Greek 
culture  and  civilization,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  in  Greek.  To  them  was  due  the 
formation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  termed 
the  Hellenistic  dialect  of  Greek,  the  spe¬ 
cial  feature  of  which  was  its  use  of  for¬ 


eign,  and  more  particularly  of  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  The 
most  noted  of  the  Jewish  Hellenistic 
philosophers  was  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  chief  of  the  learned  labors  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  was  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hellespont.  See  Dardanelles. 

Hellevoetsluis  -  s  1  o  i  s) ,  a 

fortified  seaport  ot 
the  Netherlands,  prov.  of  South  Holland, 
18  miles  southwest  of  Rotterdam,  on  the 
Haringvliet,  the  largest  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  William  III  embarked  here  for 
England  in  168.  Pop.  4299. 

TTpII  fi-afp  a  formerly  dangerous 
Jieii  pass  in  East  River,  the 

strait  which  connects  New  York  Bay 
with  Long  Island  Sound.  Rocks  here 
used  to  form  an  obstruction  much  dreaded 
by  mariners,  but  by  extensive  submarine 
mining  operations  and  the  use  of  the  most 
powerful  explosives,  the  passage  has  been 
practically  cleared. 

Helm  contrivance  by  which  a 

9  vessel  is  steered,  usually  com¬ 

posed  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  rudder,  the 
tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small 
vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  unnecessary. 
See  Steering. 

TTplmpf  (hel'met),  an  article  of  ar- 
XLCinict  mor  for  the  protection  of 

the  head,  composed  of  leather  or  of 
metals.  Some  of  Homer’s  heroes  are 
represented  as  wearing  brazen  helmets, 
with  towering  crests.  Among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  cassis  was  a  metallic  helmet ; 
the  galea,  a  leathern  one.  The  earlier 
Greek  and  Roman  helmets  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  the  face.  During  the  middle  ages 
helmets  were  made  of  steel,  frequently 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided  with  bars 
and  flaps  to  cover  the  face  in  battle  and 
to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times. 
The  full-barred  helmet  entirely  covered 
the  head,  face,  and  neck,  having  in  front 


Full-Barred  Helmet.  Open  Helmet. 


perforations  for  the  admission  of  air, 
and  slits  through  which  the  wearer  might 
see  the  objects  around  him.  The  open 
helmet  covered  only  the  head,  ears,  and 
neck,  leaving  the  face  unguarded.  Some 
open  helmets  had  a  bar  or  bars  from 
the  forehead  to  the  chin,  to  guard  against 


Helmet-shell 


Helots 


the  transverse  cut  of  a  broadsword.  The  means  of  prolonging  life,  composed  vision- 
modern  military  helmets  afford  no  pro-  ary  theories  on  the  constitution  of  man, 
tection  for  the  face.  Firemen  wear  a  and  on  diseases,  and  made  some  genuine 
heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and  brass,  or  discoveries  in  chemistry.  He  was  prob¬ 
other  materials,  to  protect  them  so  far  ably  the  first  to  introduce  the  term  gas 
as  possible  from  falling  ruins  at  confla-  into  science,  and  was  also  first  to  observe 
grations.  Helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice, 
folds  of  linen  wrapped  round  them,  are  The  system  of  Van  Helmont  resembles 
worn  in  India  and  other  hot  climates  as  that  of  Paracelsus,  but  is  more  clear 
a  protection  against  the  sun.  The  name  and  scientific.  The  emperors  Rodolph  II, 
helmet  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of  hat  Matthias,  and  Ferdinand  II,  invited  him 
worn  by  policemen.  In  heraldry  the  hel-  to  Vienna,  but  he  preferred  the  independ- 
met  is  borne  over  a  coat  of  arms,  and  ence  of  his  laboratory.  He  died  in  1644, 
the  form  and  position  of  it  vary  accord-  and  his  manuscripts  were  printed  by 
iug  to  the  quality  or  dignity  of  the  Elzevir. 

bearer.  See  Heraldry.  Helmstpdt  or  Helmstadt  (helrn- 

TTplmpf-cTipll  the  common  name  of  stet),  a  town  in  Bruns- 

XLCiiiie  L  Mien,  molluscous  shells  of  wick,  20  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Brunswick ; 
the  genus  Cassis,  gasteropods  of  the  fam-  formerly  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
ily  Buccinidae.  Most  of  the  species  are  League.  There  are  a  fine  church  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tropical  shores,  but  a  few  twelfth  century  and  buildings  in  the 
are  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter-  Romanesque  style  formerly  accommodat- 
ranean.  Some  of  the  shells  attain  a  large  ing  a  university  abolished  in  1809.  Pop. 
size.  Those  of  C.  rufa,  C.  cornuta,  C.  14,259. 

tuberosa,  and  other  species,  are  the  ma-  TTelrniirLd  (hel'mund),  a  river  in 
terial  on  which  shell  cameos  are  usually  Afghanistan,  which  it  tra- 

sculptured.  verses  diagonally  northeast  to  south- 

TTplmTinlf 7  (helm'holts),  Hermann-  west,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  exten- 
AidiunuiLA  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  a  sive  Lake  Hamoon,  after  a  course  of 
German  physiologist  and  physicist,  born  about  550  miles.  Its  source  is  11,500 
in  1821  at  Potsdam,  and  educated  at  feet  above  sea-level. 

Berlin.  In  1848  he  became  professor  of  TTeloderma  (hel-u-der'ma) ,  a  Mexi- 
anatomy  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  can  genus  of  lizards,  of 

Berlin,  and  in  1849  he  obtained  the  chair  which  one  species  at  least,  H.  horridum, 

of  physiology  at  Konigsberg,  from  which  has  been  proved  to  be  venomous,  all  its 
he  was  successively  transferred  to  the  teeth  being  furnished  with  poison  glands, 
same  post  at  Bonn  (1855),  and  at  Heidel-  It  is  about  3  ft.  in  length,  has  a  thick 
berg  (1858).  In  1871  he  was  appointed  and  squat  body  covered  with  rough  scales, 
professor  of  physics  at  Berlin.  His  work  forms  burrows  under  the  roots  of  trees, 
has  been  chiefly  in  those  departments  of  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  is  said  to 
physics  which  are  in  closest  relation  with  feed  on  insects,  worms,  millepeds,  etc. 
physiology,  notably  in  acoustics  and  op-  TTeloise  Eloise  (e-lo-ez),  celebrated 
tics.  Of  his  many  publications  the  best  9  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  but 

known  are :  The  Conservation  of  Force  still  more  on  account  of  her  love  for 

(1847),  Manual  of  Optics  (1856-66),  Abelard;  was  born  in  Paris  in  1101. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects  After  the  mutilation  of  her  lover  she 
(London,  1873  and  1881),  and  Sensa -  was  persuaded  by  him  to  take  the  veil 
tions  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological  Basis  at  Argenteuil,  and  ultimately  became 
for  the  History  of  Music  (1862,  London  prioress  of  the  convent  there  until  1129, 
1875).  He  was  ennobled  by  the  German  when  she  entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns, 
emperor  in  1883.  He  died  in  1894.  the  oratory  of  the  Paraclete,  built  by 

TM-mrmf  (hel'mont),  John  Baptist  Abelard  at  Nogent-on-the-Seine,  where 
XLCiiiiuiiu  van,  born  in  1577  at  Brus-  she  lived  in  exemplary  piety.  She  died 
sels ;  in  his  seventeenth  year  gave  public  in  1164.  Contemporary  writers  speak  in 
lectures  on  surgery  at  Louvain.  Per-  high  terms  of  her  genius.  She  understood 
ceiving  the  defects  of  the  system  of  Galen,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  was  familiar  with 
he  announced  his  intention  of  reforming  the  ancients,  and  well  read  in  philosophy 
medicine,  but  finally  renounced  its  prac-  and  theology. 

tice,  and  traveled  for  ten  years.  He  JJduyfcg  (hel  otz)  slaves  in  ancient 
was  then  induced  by  an  empirical  chemist  Sparta.  They  were  the  prop- 

to  take  up  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  erty  of  the  state,  which  alone  had  the 
his  medical  tastes  reviving,  he  retired  to  disposal  of  their  life  and  freedom,  and 
Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  where  he  oc-  which  assigned  them  to  certain  citizens, 
cupied  himself  till  his  death  with  medical  by  whom  they  were  employed  in  private 
labors  He  boasted  of  having  found  the  labors.  Agriculture  and  all  mechanical 


Helper 


Helvetius 


arts  at  Sparta  were  in  their  hands,  and 
they  were  also  obliged  to  bear  arms  for 
the  state  in  case  of  necessity.  They  be¬ 
haved  with  great  bravery  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  and  were  rewarded  with 
liberty  (431  B.C.),  but  2000  appear  to 
have  been  subsequently  secretly  massa¬ 
cred.  They  several  times  rose  against 
their  masters,  but  were  always  and  finally 
reduced. 

TTpl-npr  (hel'per) ,  Hinton  Rowan, 
author,  born  in  Davie  County, 
North  Carolina,  in  1829.  He  lived  for 
a  time  in  California  and  wrote  The 
Land  of  Gold.  He  won  great  notoriety  by 
his  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South 
(1857),  an  antislavery  work  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  Other  works 
were  No-joque  and  Negroes  in  Negro- 
land.  He  was  United  States  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  1861-67,  and  died  by  sui¬ 
cide  in  1909. 

Helt)S  SlR  Arthur>  an  English  es- 
P  J  sayist  and  historian,  born  in 
1817.  He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1835,  and  from  1859  until  his  death  in 
1875  was  clerk  of  the  privy-council.  His 
works,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  pleasant  moralizing  type,  with  many 
indications  of  a  fine,  if  not  of  a  robust 
personality,  comprise  Thoughts  in  the 
Cloister  and  the  Crowd  (1835)  ;  Cathe¬ 
rine  Douglas,  a  Tragedy  (1839)  ;  Essays 
written  during  the  Intervals  of  Business 
(1841)  ;  The  Spanish  Conquest  of 
America  (1855-61)  ;  Realmah,  a  Romance 
(1868)  ;  Ivan  de  Brion,  a  Russian  Story 
(1874),  and  various  others.  He  also 
edited  the  Prince  Consort’s  Speeches 
(1862),  and  the  Queen’s  Leaves  from  a 
Journal  (1868),  receiving  knighthood 
shortly  before  his  death. 

HplsiYlP’horf?’  (hel-sing-bor') ,  a  sea- 
Jieiblllguuig  port  in  Sweden,  at  the 

narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  opposite 
Elsinore.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
dye-works,  tile-works,  salt-works,  and  a 
spacious  harbor.  Pop.  24,670. 
‘HVkiriP’for*!  (hel-sing-fors'),  a  sea- 

neiblllglUIb  port  of  Russia>  capital 
of  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of 
that  name,  180  miles  w.  N.  w.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Helsingfors  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  seat  of  important  courts 
and  public  offices,  and  contains  a  univer¬ 
sity,  removed  from  Abo  in  1827.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  to¬ 
bacco,  an  important  trade  in  timber,  corn, 
and  fish,  and  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
the  Baltic.  Pop.  111,654. 

Helsingor.  See  Elsinore •  T 

TJV|Qf  Bartholomew  van  der,  a  most 
liCia  distinguished  Dutch  portrait 
painter,  born  at  Haarlem  in  1611  or 


1612.  His  picture  of  a  banquet  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  civic  guard  in  the  Stadthouse  at 
Amsterdam  was  called  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ‘  perhaps  the  first  picture  of 
portraits  in  the  world.’  He  died  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  (where  he  had  long  resided)  in 
1670. 

TTolQ-f-rm  (hel'stun),  a  borough  of 
XLCibLUJi  England,  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  on  an  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cober,  9  miles  s.  w.  Falmouth.  Prin¬ 
cipal  industries,  mining  and  shoemaking, 
and  there  is  some  shipping  trade  from 
Port  Leven,  3  miles  distant.  Pop.  2938. 
TTplvpIlvn  (hel-vellin),  one  of  the 
neivenyn  vhighest  fountains  of 

England,  county  of  Cumberland,  between 
Keswick  and  Ambleside ;  height,  3313 
feet. 

Helvetian  Republic 

given  to  the  republic  established  in 
Switzerland  by  the  French  in  1798.  See 
Switzerland. 

Helvetic  Confession  Ojei-vet'iio, 

the  name  of 

a  document  drawn  up  by  Martin  Bucer  in 
1536  to  settle  the  controversy  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians ;  and  also 
of  one  drawn  up  by  Bullinger  (1566)  at 
the  request  of  Friedrich  III,  elector  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  adopted  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Palatinate,  France,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Scotland. 

TTpItt-a-Hi  (hel-ve'shi),  anciently  a 

XLeiveiu  Qallic  or  Celtic  nat.on> 

dwelling  in  the  country  now  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  with  Switzerland.  They  were 
not  much  known  to  the  Romans  until  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  as  governor 
of  Gaul,  prevented  their  intended  emi¬ 
gration,  and  after  many  bloody  battles 
pressed  them  back  within  their  frontiers. 
After  their  subjection  by  Caesar  several 
Roman  colonies  were  established  amongst 
them.  On  the  death  of  Nero  the  Helvetii, 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Vitellius  as 
emperor,  were  mercilessly  punished  by 
Caecina,  one  of  his  generals,  and  thence¬ 
forth  almost  disappear  as  a  people.  From 
them  Switzerland  is  often  called  Hel¬ 
vetia. 

Helvetius  (el-va-si-us),  Claude 

xieiveiiub  Adrien>  a  French  philo_ 

sophical  writer,  born  in  1715.  Having 
made  a  fortune  as  a  farmer-general,  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophic  work.  In 
1758  he  published  his  one  important  book, 
De  l’ Esprit  (‘On  the  Mind’),  the  ma¬ 
terialism  of  which  drew  upon  him  many 
attacks.  It  was.  condemned  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  publicly  burned  bv  decree  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  In  1764  he  went 
to  England,  and  the  year  afterwards  to 
Germany,  where  Frederick  the  Great  and 
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other  German  princes  received  him  with 
many  proofs  of  esteem.  He  died  in  1771 
in  Paris.  He  also  wrote  a  work,  De 
V Homme,  and  an  allegorical  poem,  Le 
Bonheur. 

Helvoetsluis  Ql  e7 J ' v  ut'81?18)  *  See 

TTprnsin<i  (hem'anz),  Felicia  Doro- 
JlCllldllb  thea,  an  English  poetess, 

born  at  Liverpool  in  1704 ;  maiden  name 
Brown.  She  first  appeared  as  an  author¬ 
ess  in  1808,  with  a  volume  entitled  Early 
Blossoms,  which  was  followed  in  1812 
by  her  more  successful  volume,  The  Do¬ 
mestic  Affections.  Later  works  were, 
Lays  of  Many  Lands,  Bongs  of  the  Af¬ 
fections,  Hymns  for  Childhood,  National 
Lyrics,  etc.  She  died  in  1835. 

TTprnatin  (hem'a-tin),  or  H^ematin, 
liCllldlill  red  coloring  matter  of 

the  blood  occurring  in  solution  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  cells.  It 
is  the  only  structure  of  the  body,  except 
hair,  which  contains  iron. 

TTattiq+i+p  (hem'a-tit),  a  name  ap- 
JlCIIldlllc  plied  to  two  ores  of  iron, 
red  hematite  and  brown  hematite.  They 
are  both  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  the 
fibers,  though  sometimes  nearly  parallel, 
usually  diverge  or  even  radiate  from  a 
center.  They  rarely  occur  amorphous, 
but  almost  always  in  concretions,  reni- 
form,  globular,  botryoidal,  stalactitic,  etc. 
The  red  hematite  is  a  variety  of  the  red 
oxide,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
iron-ores.  The  brown  hematite  is  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  brown  oxide  or  hydrate ;  its 
streak  and  powder  are  always  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  yellow.  See  Iron. 

Hematoxylin.  See  Hwmatoxylin. 

( hem-er-a-lo'pi-a ) ,  a 
defect  in  the  sight  in 
consequence  of  which  a  person  can  see 
only  by  artificial  light ;  day  blindness.  It 
is  also  used,  however,  for  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  defect  of  vision.  See  Nyctalopia. 

Hemerobiidae  ^“wingfl^fa 

ily  of  neuropterous  insects. 

TTpYn pvnpfilli Q  ( hem-er-o-kal  is) ,  a 

nemerocaiiib  genus  of  Liiiaceae. 

See  Day-lily. 

TTpirn flpQTnn q  (hem-i-des^mus),  a  ge- 

nemiaesmus  'nug  of  twining  piants, 

nat.  order  Asclepiadacese,  having  opposite 
leaves,  and  cymes  of  small  greenish  flow¬ 
ers.  H.  indicus  yields  the  Indian  sarsa¬ 
parilla,  a  reputed  alterative,  diuretic,  and 
tonic,  which  is  rarely  employed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Hemimetabola  c& 

Insecta  which  undergo  an  incomplete 
metamorphosis,  the  larva  differing  from 
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the  perfect  insect  chiefly  in  the  absence 

of  wings  and  in  size. 

Hpmin-nia  (-o'pi-a),  a  defect  of  vis- 
jnt/iiiiujjict  ion  in  which  the  patient 

sees  only  a  part  of  the  object  he  looks  at, 
the  middle  of  it,  its  circumference,  or  its 
upper  or  lower  part,  or  more  commonly 
one  lateral  half  being  completely  obscured. 
Also  called  hemianopsia. 

Hemiplegia 

fecting  one-half  of  the  body. 

HemioodillS  (-po'di-us),  a  genus  of 
rasorial  birds  allied  to 
the  quails.  The  swift-flying  hemipodius 
is  the  little  quail  of  New  South  Wales. 
TTpmiTrtprp  (he-mip'ter-a),  an  or- 

nemiptera  der  of  four.winged  in. 

sects,  having  a  suctorial  proboscis,  the 
outer  wings,  or  wing-covers,  either  en¬ 
tirely  formed  of  a  substance  intermediate 
between  the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the 
ordinary  membranous  wings  of  most  in¬ 
sects,  or  leathery  at  the  base  and  trans¬ 
parent  towards  the  tips  ( hemelytra ). 
In  one  group  (Aphides)  all  the  wings 
when  present  are  membranous.  The  true 
wings  are  straight  and  unplaited.  Some 
feed  on  vegetable  and  some  on  animal 
juices.  Those  having  the  upper  wings  of 
a  uniform  substance  throughout  (whether 
leathery  or  transparent)  have  been  con¬ 
stituted  into  a  section,  and  by  some 
naturalists  into  an  order  named  Homop- 
tera ;  those  having  them  partly  leathery 
and  partly  transparent  constitute  the 
section  or  order  Heteroptera.  To  the 
Hemiptera  belong  the  plant-lice,  boat-fly, 
cochineal  insect,  locust,  bug,  lantern- 
fly,  etc. 

Hpmis’nhprp  (hem'is-fer),  half  a 
XLclliio jJlit/l  c  sphere>  especially  one 

of  the  halves  into  which  the  earth  may 
be  supposed  to  be  divided.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  former,  also 
called  the  Old  World,  comprising  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  etc. ;  the  latter, 
North  and  South  America,  etc.  The 
boundary  between  the  two  is  quite  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  a  more  natural  division  of 
the  earth  is  into  the  northern  and  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  equator  form¬ 
ing  the  dividing  line. 

TJA-mlnpV  or  Hemlock  Spruce,  a 

XlCIIlIUUiVj  name  given  to  an  Ameri_ 

can  fir  {Abies  Canadensis )  from  its 
branches  resembling  in  tenuity  and  po¬ 
sition  the  common  hemlock.  The  bark 
contains  tannin  and  is  largely  used  as  a 
substitute  for  oak-bark  in  tanning  leather. 
It  forms  great  part  of  the  forests  of 
Canada  and  of  the  northern  United 
States,  extending  northward  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Its  timber  is  not  much  esteemed, 
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as  it  splits  obliquely  and  decays  rapidly 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Hemlock  (hem-lok),  a  poisonous 

plant,  Coniuni  maculdtum, 
nat.  order  Umbelliferae,  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  plant  koneion  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  a  tall,  erect,  branching 
biennial,  with  a 

smooth,  shining,  hol¬ 

low  stem,  usually 
marked  with  pur¬ 
plish  spots,  ele¬ 
gant,  much  divided 
leaves,  which  when 
bruised  emit  a  nau¬ 
seous  odor,  and 
white  flowers  in 
compound  umbels  of 
ten  or  more  rays, 
surrounded  by  a 

general  involucre  of 
three  to  seven  leaf¬ 
lets.  It  is  found 
Hemlock  ( Conium  macu-  throughout  Europe 

latum).  'and  temperate  Asia 

and  in  the  United 
States,  in  waste  places,  banks,  and  under 

walls.  It  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  cows  when 
they  eat  it,  but  that  horses,  goats,  and 
sheep  may  feed  upon  it  without  danger. 
In  the  human  subject  it  causes  paralysis, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  poison  ad¬ 
ministered  to  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  decoction  of  it,  though  others  are 
of  opinion  that  the  potion  was  obtained 
from  water-hemlock  ( Cicuta  virosa). 
Hemlock  is  a  powerful  sedative,  and  is 
used  medicinally.  The  alkaloid,  coniine, 
is  considered  the  best  preparation.  It  is 
often  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for,  or 
an  accompaniment  to,  opium. 

TTpmnrr'hflP’P  (hem'u-rij),  a  flux  of 
nemuiiiicige  blood  from  the  ves_ 

sels  containing  it,  whether  from  a  rup¬ 
ture  or  any  other  cause.  A  hemorrhage 
from  the  lungs  is  called  hemoptysis ;  from 
the  urinary  organs,  hematuria;  from  the 
stomach,  hematemesis ;  from  the  nose, 
epistaxis;  the  treatment  of  course  vary¬ 
ing  with  the  cause  and  seat  of  the  mis¬ 
chief. 

Hemorrhoids  (hem'u-roidz) ,  signi- 
livnwiiiiviuo  fymg  an  affection  of 

the  rectum  otherwise  called  piles.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  hemorrhoids  manifest  themselves  be¬ 
tween  the  period  of  puberty  and  old  age, 
although  infants  and  aged  people  are  not 
entirely  exempt  from  attacks.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
certain  hereditary  disposition,  but  any 
circumstance  which  produces  a  tendency 
or  stagnation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  local  causes.  The  accumulation  of 
fecal  matter  in  the  intestines,  efforts  to 


expel  urine,  the  obstruction  o'f  any  of  the 
viscera,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  hot  bathing,  of  drastic  purges, 
long  continuance  in  a  sitting  posture,  rid¬ 
ing  on  horseback,  pregnancy — such  are 
some  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  hemor¬ 
rhoids.  They  are  classified  in  several 
varieties  as  external,  when  apparent  at 
the  anus ;  internal,  when  concealed  within 
the  orifice ;  blind  or  open,  regular  or  ir¬ 
regular,  active  or  passive,  periodical  or 
anomalous,  etc.  The  best  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  recur  to  hygienic  rather  than 
medicinal  influences.  The  subject  should 
avoid  violent  exercise ;  the  food  should 
not  be  too  stimulating  or  nutritious. 
Traveling,  or  an  active  life,  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  sedentary  habits.  Constipation 
should  be  remedied  by  laxatives  or  gentle 
purgatives.  Anything  which  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  local  heat  should  be  avoided ; 
as  warm  seats,  soft  beds,  too  much  sleep. 
If  the  pain  is  considerable  recourse  should 
be  had  to  sedatives,  gentle  bleeding, 
leeches.  The  use  of  suppositories  con¬ 
taining  drugs,  such  as  tannic  acid  or  ex¬ 
tract  of  witch-hazel  (hazeline),  will  be 
found  very  useful ;  in  mild  cases  iodoform 
suppositories  may  be  curative.  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  appears  under  a  more  severe  form  a 
surgical  operation  may  become  necessary. 
HeilTD  ( Cannabis  sativa),  a  plant,  the 
jiciiijj  only  known  species  of  the  genus 
Cannabis,  nat.  order  Cannabinacese.  It  is 
an  annual  herbaceous  plant ;  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  lanceolate  and  coarse¬ 
ly  serrate  leaflets  ;  the  male  flowers,  which 
are  on  separate  stems,  are  green,  resemb¬ 
ling  those  of  the  hop ;  the  female,  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  the  fruit  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  hard  capsule  containing  a  single  seed. 
It  is  a  native  of  Western  and  Central 
Asia,  but  has  long  been  naturalized  in 
Brazil  and  tropical  Africa,  and  is  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  Italy  and  many  other 
European  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land.  The  Indian  variety, 
often  known  as  Can¬ 
nabis  Indica,  is  the 
source  of  the  narcotic 
drug  variously  known  as 
hashish,  bhang,  or  gun- 
jah.  The  hemp  fiber  is 
tough  and  strong,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  for 
weaving  into  coarse 
fabrics  such  as  sail¬ 
cloth,  and  for  twisting 
into  ropes  and  cables. 

Immense  quantities  are 
exported  from  Russia. 

The  finer  sorts  are  used 
for  shirtings,  sheetings,  etc.,  which,  though 
coarser  than  that  made  from  flax,  are  very 
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much  stronger  and  equally  susceptible  of 
being  bleached.  The  hemp  of  England  is 
very  superior,  but  the  plant  does  not  pay 
the  farmer,  and  very  little  of  it  is  grown. 
In  some  of  the  United  States  it  is  a  crop 
of  considerable  importance.  The  seed 
must  be  sown  thin,  not  more  than  1  to  2 
bushels  to  an  acre.  Small  paths  are  often 
left  open  along  the  held  lengthwise,  at 
about  7  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to 
allow  the  plucking  of  the  male  plants  first, 
as  the  female  require  to  remain  standing 
a  month  longer  to  admit  of  the  seed  be¬ 
coming  ripe.  But  in  some  parts  the 
whole  crop  is  cut  at  once,  plants  for  seed 
being  separately  cultivated.  The  plant 
being  stripped  of  its  les  ves,  and  dried  in 
the  open  air,  may  be  stored,  but  when 
steeped  green  it  turns  out  of  a  better 
color.  The  steeping  takes  from  four  to 
eleven  days,  and  the  operation  is  known 
to  be  completed  by  the  inner  reed  or 
woody  fiber  separating  easily  from  the 
fibers  of  the  outer  bark.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  steeped  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  spread  out  in  rows  on  the  grass 
to  bleach.  This  takes  three  weeks  or 
more,  during  which  period  it  requires  con¬ 
stant  turning  with  a  light,  long  pole.  Af¬ 
ter  drying  it  is  scutched  or  broken  by 
breaks  and  scutching-stocks,  resembling 
those  employed  for  flax.  Beating  is  the 
next  operation,  which,  separates  the 
‘  boon  ’  from  the  fiber.  The  hemp  is  now 
ready  for  being  heckled,  after  which  it 
may  be  spun.  Hemp-seed  is  much  used 
as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  also  yields  an 
oil.  Sisal  hemp  or  (henequen)  and  Man¬ 
ila  hemp  are  not  true  hemps. 

TTnvn-n  African.  See  Bowstring 

iicmp,  HemP' 

Hemp-agrimony.  See  Eupatorium. 

TTA-rrm-nP+flp  the  English  name  for 
Hemp  neilie,  Qaieopsis  (which  see). 

TTprrm-nalm  a  Chinese  and  Japan- 
HeiTip  pdllll,  ege  species  of  palm 

( Chamcerops  ewcelsa),  of  the  fibers  of 
whose  leaves  cordage  is  made,  while  hats 
and  even  cloaks  are  made  from  the  leaves 
themselves. 

TTarno  or  Homs  (Roman,  Emesa) ,  a 
Hems,  town  of  Syria,  85  to  90  miles 
northeast  of  Damascus.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  an  active  trade.  The  plains  of 
Hems  were  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Zenobia  by  Aurelian  in  272  A.  D. ;  and 
of  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832.  Pop. 
estimated  35,000  to  60.000. 

TTpyiTiq  n  p  (hen'ban),  a  plant  of  the 
XLcnudiic  genus  Hyoscydmus, '  nat. 

order  Solanacese.  H.  niger,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  is  a  coarse, 
erect  biennial  herb,  found  in  waste  ground 
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and  loose  dry  soil,  having  soft,  clammy, 
hairy  foliage  of  disagreeable  odor,  pale 
yellowish-brown  flowers  streaked  with 
purple  veins, 
and  a  five¬ 
toothed  calyx. 

The  expressed 
juice  of  the 
leaves  and  seeds 
is  often  used  as 
a  sedative,  anti- 
spasmodic,  and 
narcotic,  having 
in  many  cases 
the  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  laud¬ 
anum  of  not 
producing  con¬ 
stipation.  When 
taken  in  con¬ 
siderable  quan-  Henbane  (Hyoscy&mus  niger). 
tity  it  proves 

quickly  fatal  to  man  and  most  animals, 
particularly  to  domestic  fowls,  whence  the 
name. 

a  city,  capital  of  Hen¬ 
derson  county,  Kentucky, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  10  miles  below  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana.  It  has  tobacco  factories, 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  etc.,  and  is  in  a 
tobacco  and  coal-mining  region.  Pop. 
11,452. 

TTpti  drink  Thomas  A.,  Vice-Presi- 
JieilUIlCKb,  dent  of  the  United  states, 

was  born  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
1819.  He  studied  law  and  practiced  in 
Indiana,  serving  from  1851  to  1869  in 
the  Indiana  Legislature  and  in  both 
Houses  of  .Congress.  As  United  States 
Senator  he  was  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  Union.  In  1872  was  elected  governor 
of  Indiana.  In  1876  and  1884  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  lost 
the  election  in  the  former  year  through 
the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission, 
but  was  elected  with  Grover  Cleveland  in 
the  latter  year.  He  died  in  1885. 
TTpnpv  Francis  Joseph,  lawyer,  born 
ncucJ  ’  at  Lima,  New  York,  in  1859. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Hastings  Law  School,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883,  engaged  in 
legal  and  other  occupations  in  Arizona, 
and  was  attorney-general  of  Arizona, 
1893-94.  He  removed  to  San  Francisco 
in  1895,  and  was  later  chosen  by  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Knox  to  conduct  cases  of 
fraudulent  land  dealings  at  Portland. 
Oregon.  In  these  he  secured  the  removal 
from  office  of  United  States  Attorney 
John  H.  Hall  for  conspiracv.  and  the  con¬ 
viction  for  fraud  of  United  States  Senator 
Mitchell,  George  C.  Brownell,  and  others. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  for  Oregon,  and  in  1906 
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began  an  investigation  of  the  wholesale 
corruption  then  existing  in  San  Francisco. 
He  succeeded  in  proving  great  bribery  and 
graft,  in  which  a  party  leader  named 
Reuf  and  Mayor  Eugene  Schmidt  were 
deeply  involved.  He  secured  their  con¬ 
viction,  Reuf  being  sentenced  to  14  years, 
Mayor  Schmidt  to  5  years’  imprisonment. 
During  these  trials  Heney  was  shot  by  a 
saloonkeeper,  but  soon  recovered  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  cases.  He  was  defeated  in  a 
contest  for  the  district  attorney  election 
in  1909. 

TTpyio’ict  (hen'jist),  a  prince  of  the 
o  1  Jutes,  founder  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Kent  in  Great  Britain,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  brother  llorsa.  In  449  the 
Britons  sued  for  aid  from  the  Saxons 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Piets. 
The  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  ac¬ 
cordingly  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  defeated  the  northern  tribes 
near  Stamford  in  450  a.d.  Being  rein¬ 
forced  from  home  they  afterwards  united 
with  the  Scots  and  Piets  against  the 
Britons,  whom  they  ultimately  dispos¬ 
sessed.  Hengist,  who  had  lost  his  brother 
in  the  battle  near  Eglesford  (now  Ails- 
ford)  in  445  A.D.,  founded  the  Kingdom 
of  Kent,  established  his  residence  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  died  about  the  year  488.  By 
some  recent  writers  the  brothers  are,  with 
insufficient  reason,  regarded  as  mythical 
personages. 

Till PT’Q1’  (b  e  n  g  '  s  t  e  n-burg) , 
jiengjsienueig  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a 

German  divine  and  commentator,  born  in 
1802,  and  long  professor  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Ber¬ 
lin.  He  died  in  1869.  His  influence  as 
leader  of  the  orthodox  party  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  publication  of  the  Evangel- 
ische  Kirchenzeitung  (1827),  of  which  he 
was  editor,  and  which  had  for  contribu¬ 
tors  Otto  and  Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  Ne- 
ander,  Tholuck,  Lange,  Huber,  Stahl,  Vil- 
mar,  and  Leo.  His  works  include  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Aristotle’s  Metaphysics  ;  Chris - 
tology  of  the  Old  Testament .  and  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Old  Testament ;  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Psalms,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John;  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  etc. 

TTavi  _Ti  q  vri  av  a  species  of  hawk  of 

nen  narner,  the  genus  Circu8i  c. 

cyaneus.  See  Harrier. 

Henley-on-Thames,  §0™,*°^ 

England,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  hand¬ 
some  bridge,  35  miles  west  of  London. 
Pop.  6456. 

Heima  (hen'a),  a  shrub  ( Lawsonia 
XLcmici  inermfo)t  nat.  order  Lythraceae, 

bearing  opposite  entire  leaves  and  numer¬ 


ous  small  white  fragrant  flowers  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  Externally  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  European 
privet.  It  grows  in  moist  situations 
throughout  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  the  East  Indies,  and  has  acquired 


Henna  Plant  ( Lawsonia  inermis ). 

celebrity  from  being  used  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  countries  to  dye  yellow  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  and  the  manes, 
hoofs,  etc.,  of  their  horses. 

HenrV  I  Hermany,  surnamed  The 
J  >  Fowler,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion  because  his  election  to  the  German 
empire  was  announced  to  him  while  fowl¬ 
ing  ;  born  in  876 ;  the  son  of  Otho  the 
Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony.  Henry,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  became  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Thuringia.  He  was  elected 
emperor  of  Germany  in  919,  and  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  empire.  By  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  activity  Suabia  and  Bavaria 
were  forced  to  tender  allegiance,  and  Lor¬ 
raine  was  reunited  to  the  German  Empire 
in  925.  #  He  was  defeated,  however,  by  the 
Hungarians,  and  forced  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  obtain  a  truce  for  nine  years. 
He  spent  this  period  in  developing  a  sound 
military  organization,  and  turning  his 
arms  against  various  Slavonic  tribes  in 
the  south,  was  everywhere  victorious.  At 
the  end  of  the  truce  with  the  Hungarians 
he  refused  the  tribute,  and  completely 
routed  them  in  933.  Besides  his  military 
reforms  he  diminished  the  feudal  privi¬ 
leges,  and  granted  to  the  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire  their  first  municipal  charters.  He 
died  in  936. 

Hen  TV  IT  THE  Saint,  Emperor  of 
^  ’  Germany,  born  in  972, 

was  a  son  of  Henry  the  Quarreler  of  Ba- 


Henry  III 


Henry  VI 


varia,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  I.  He  inherited  Bavaria  in  995, 
and  on  the  death  of  Otho  III  in  1002 
laid  claim  and  was  elected  to  the  empire. 
He  had  to  proceed  to  Italy  to  assert  his 
sovereignty  there,  the  Lombard  cities 
having  chosen  Harduin  of  Ivrea  as  their 
king.  During  his  absence  Boleslas  of  Po¬ 
land  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of 
Bohemia,  but  after  repeated  campaigns 
Henry  succeeded  in  recovering  Bohemia, 
and  in  1018,  in  the  Peace  of  Budissin 
(Bautzen),  reduced  him  to  complete  sub¬ 
jection.  In  the  midst  of  these  campaigns 
against  Boleslas  he  made  another  expe¬ 
dition  into  Italy  (1013)  against  Harduin. 
On  this  occasion  Henry  was  crowned 
emperor  by  Pope  Benedict  VIII.  He 
made  a  third  expedition  into  Italy  in 
1022  to  aid  Benedict  against  the  Greeks. 
He  died  in  1024. 

TTpnvv  TTT  Emperor  of  Germany, 
the  second  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Salian  Franks,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  II,  was  born  in 
1017 ;  chosen  king  in  1026 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  in  1039.  He 
weakened  the  power  of  the  great  feudal 
lords  and  forced  the  duke  of  Bohemia  in 
1042,  and  the  king  of  Hungary  in  1044, 
and  again  in  1047,  to  accept  their  domin¬ 
ions  as  imperial  fiefs.  His  influence  was 
also  paramount  in  Italy,  especially  in 
Milan,  and  in  the  south,  where  the  Nor¬ 
mans  in  Apulia  and  Calabria  paid  him 
homage.  In  1046  he  deposed  the  rival 
popes  Benedict  IX,  Sylvester  III,  and 
Gregory  IV,  and  caused  Suitger,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  to  be  elected  in  their  stead 
as  Clement  II.  His  efforts  to  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  influence  of  the  empire 
over  the  see  of  Rome  were  thwarted  by 
Cardinal  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII).  He 
died  in  1055.  His  first  wife  was  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Canute  the  Great  of  England. 


Henry  IV, 


Emperor  of  Germany, 
son  of  Henry  III,  was 
born  in  1050,  and  at  the  death  of  his 
father  was  only  five  years  old.  His  whole 
life  was  a  series  of  troubles,  partly  of  his 
own  causing.  His  severe  treatment  of 
the  Saxons  led  to  a  rising  which  was 
cruelly  punished.  His  treatment  of  the 
conquered  people  was  such  that  they 
complained  to  the  pope,  and  Gregory  VII 
(Hildebrand)  accordingly  summoned 
Henry,  in  1076,  to  appear  before  him  at 
Rome  and  answer  the  charges,  at  the 
same  time  forbidding  the  sale  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignities.  Henry  not  only  disre¬ 
garded  the  threat,  but  instigated  the  bish¬ 
ops,  assembled  by  his  order  at  Worms,  to 
renounce  their  obedience  to  the  pope. 
Gregory,  however,  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him,  and  Henry, 
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finding  himself  deserted,  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Italy  and  make  a  humiliating  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  pope  (1077).  The  influence 
which  the  pope  gained  by  his  victory  pro¬ 
duced  a  reaction ;  the  Italian  princes  who 
had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  Gregory, 
offered  Henry  their  assistance.  The  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  however,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  pope,  elected  Rudolph,  duke  of  Sua- 
bia,  king.  Henry  hastened  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  overcame  his  rival,  who  lost  his 
life  in  1080.  Gregory  again  excommuni¬ 
cated  Henry ;  but  at  the  Council  of 
Brixen,  in  1080,  he  was  deposed  by  the 
German  and  Italian  bishops  as  a  heretic 
and  a  sorcerer,  and  Guibert,  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  (Clement  III)  set  up  in  his 
place.  In  1084  Henry  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  Clement  at  Rome,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Germany  to  maintain  his 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  in  aid  of  his 
ground  against  two  rivals  who  success¬ 
ively  arose.  In  1085  Henry  was  again 
protege  Clement  III.  But  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  against  him  in  Germany  had  not  sub¬ 
sided,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son,  Conrad, 
who  died  deserted  at  Florence  in  1101, 
his  second  son  Henry  made  himself  master 
of  his  father’s  person  in  1105  by  strata¬ 
gem,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate  the 
throne  at  Ingelheim.  Henry  IV  ended 
his  life  and  his  sorrows  in  neglect  at 
Ligge  in  1106. 

HeRrV  V  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
*  1  son  and  successor  of  Henry 

IV  (see  above),  was  born  in  1081.  On 
his  ascension  the  question  of  investiture 
distracted  the  empire  anew.  Pope  Pascal 
would  confer  the  imperial  crown  only 
upon  condition  that  the  rights  claimed  by 
Gregory  should  be  formally  conceded. 
Henry  therefore  seized  the  pope  at  the 
altar,  and  imprisoned  him  until  he  yielded 
two  months  later,  and  crowned  Henry  in 
April,  1118.  Disturbances,  however, 
arose  in  Germany,  especially  with  Loth- 
aire  of  Saxony,  and  the  pope,  declaring 
that  his  peace  with  the  emperor  had  been 
compulsory,  fomented  the  strife.  The  war 
continued  two  years,  and  devastated  Ger¬ 
many,  and  after  a  second  expedition  to 
Italy  and  excommunication  by  successive 
popes,  Henry  was  compelled  to  yield  in 
the.  matter  of  investiture,  and  in  1122  sub¬ 
scribed  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  He  died 
at  Utrecht  in  1125,  and  was  the  last  of 
the.  Salic  or  Frankish  family  of  emperors, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Suabian 
house.  He  married  Matilda,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  I  of  England. 


Henrv  VT.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

.  J  son  of  Frederick  I  and 

Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  the  third  emperor 
of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  born  in 


Henry  VII 


Henry  IV 


1165,  crowned  king  in  1169,  succeeded 
his  father  as  emperor  in  1190.  He  kept 
Richard  Coeur  du  Lion  in  prison,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  large  ransom  for  him.  He  died 
in  1197. 

TTp-nw  VTT  Emperor  of  Germany, 

.neiiry  vn,  born  in  1262j  was 

chosen  emperor  in  1308.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  his  reign  were  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  and  the 
granting  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to 
his  son  John.  He  compelled  the  Milanese 
to  give  him  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
suppressed  by  force  the  revolt  which  then 
broke  out  in  Upper  Italy,  captured  part 
of  Rome,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Nea¬ 
politan  troops,  and  was  crowned  Roman 
Emperor  by  two  cardinals.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  1313. 

TTonw  TT  King  of  France,  born  in 
J"L>  1519,  succeeded  his  father, 
Francis  I,  in  1547.  Throughout  his  reign 
his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  exercised 
an  important  influence  over  king  and 
court.  After  a  brief  war  with  England 
for  the  recovery  of  Boulogne,  a  war  of 
longer  duration  and  more  serious  results 
originated  in  1551  in  disputes  between 
Henry  and  the  pope  as  to  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  and  continued  to 
devastate  Europe  till  the  general  peace  of 
Chteau-Cambresis,  1559.  To  confirm  the 
peace  Philip  II,  become  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  Mary  of  England,  was  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  Henry’s  eldest  daughter  by 
Catharine  de  Medici.  In  the  course  of  a 
tourney  held  to  celebrate  the  event,  Henry 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter  from 
the  lance  of  Lord  Montgomery,  captain  of 
the  Scottish  guard.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1559  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis  II. 
TJAnv-tr  TTT  King  of  France,  third 

nenry  ±i±,  son  of  H?nry  n  and 

Catharine  de  Medici,  born  in  1551 ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother,  Charles  IX,  in  1574. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  been  chosen 
king  of  Poland,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  secretly  when  called  to  the  throne  of 
France.  In  1576,  after  a  civil  war,  he 
granted  to  the  Protestants  the  favorable 
edict  of  Beaulieu,  but  the  concession  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  League,  and  Henry, 
to  re-establish  his  authority,  declared  him¬ 
self  its  head.  Civil  war,  however,  again 
broke  out,  and  though  hostilities  were 
again  put  an  end  to  by  the  Peace  of  Ber¬ 
gerac  in  1577,  they  were  renewed  in  1580 
until  the  Peace  of  Fleix  (November, 
1580).  The  death  of  his  brother  the  Due 
d’Anjou  in  1584,  which  left  Henry  of 
Navarre,  a  Calvinist,  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  brought  on  another  war,  called 
the  war  of  the  Three  Henries,  the  lead¬ 
ing  persons  engaged  in  it  besides  the 


king  being  Henry  of  Guise,  the  real  head 
of  the  League,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 
In  1588  Henry  of  Guise  expelled  the 
king  from  his  capi'  1.  An  apparent  rec¬ 
onciliation  at  Blois  was  followed  by  the 
assassination  of  the  Guises,  and  Henry, 
finding  himself  everywhere  opposed  by  the 
Catholic  party,  was  compelled  to  ally 
himself  with  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
two  princes  advanced  on  Paris,  but  in 
1589  Henry  III  was  stabbed  by  Jacques 
Clement,  a  Dominican,  and  died  next 
day.  He  was  the  last  of  the  branch 
of  Orkians-Angouleme  of  the  stock  of  the 
Valois,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Bour¬ 
bon. 


TTpnrv  TV  of  France  was  the  son  of 
xiciiiyxv,  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Vendome,  and  of  Jeanne  d’Albert, 
daughter  of  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  and 
herself  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre.  He 
was  born  in  December,  1553,  at  Pau. 
Educated  by  his  mother  in  the  Calvinistic 
faith,  he  early  joined,  at  her  wish,  the 
Protestant  army  of  France,  and  served 
under  Admiral  Coligny.  In  1572  he  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles 
IX,  and  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  which  took  place  during  the 
marriage  festivities,  was  forced  to  adopt 
the  Catholic  creed.  In  1576  he  escaped 
from  Paris,  retracted  at  Tours  his  en¬ 
forced  abjuration  of  Calvinism,  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  all  the  subsequent  relig¬ 
ious  wars.  On  becoming  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown  in  1584  he  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  arms  to  assert  his  claims.  In 
1587  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  League 
at  Coutras,  and  after  the  death  of  Henry 
III  gained  the  battles  of  Arques  (1589) 
and  Ivri  (1590).  He  was  obliged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris ;  and  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  peaceful  occupation  of  the 
throne  was  impossible  without  his  pro¬ 
fessing  the  Catholic  faith,  he  became  nom¬ 
inally  a  Catholic  in  1593.  After  his  for¬ 
mal  coronation  in  1594  only  three  prov¬ 
inces  held  out  against  him — -Burgundy, 
reduced  by  the  victory  of  Fontaine-Fran- 
caise  in  1595 ;  Picardy,  reduced  by  the 
capture  of  Amiens  in  1596 ;  and  Brittany, 
which  came  into  his  hands  by  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur  in  the  spring 
of  1598.  The  war  against  Spain  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1598  by  t1  Peace  of  Vervins  to 
the  advantage  of  France.  The  same  year 
was  signallizedby  the  granting  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  which  secured  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  entire  religious  liberty.  He  made 
use  of  the  tranquillity  which  followed  to 
restore  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  particularly  the  wasted  finances, 
in  which  he  was  successful  with  the  aid 


Henry  I 
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of  his  prime-minister  Sully.  At  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Sully  Henry  divorced  Margaret 
of  Valois,  and  in  1600  married  Marie  de 
Medici,  niece  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany,  mother  of  Louis  XIII.  She  was 
crowned  at  St.  Denis  in  1610,  but  on  the 
following  day  Henry  was  stabbed  by  a 
fanatic  named  Ravaillac,  while  examin¬ 
ing  the  preparations  for  the  queen’s  entry 
into  Paris.  The  great  benefits  which 
Henry  IV  bestowed  upon  France  entitle 
him  to  the  designation  which  he  himself 
assumed  at  an  assembly  of  the  Notables 
at  Rouen  in  1596,  the  Regenerator  of 
France  ( Restaurateur  de  la  France). 
TToyivtt  T  King  of  England,  surnamed 
J-ieiliy  Beauclerc  (‘fine  scholar’), 
youngest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  born  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  in  1068. 
He  was  hunting  with  William  Rufus  when 
that  prince  was  killed,  in  1100,  and  in¬ 
stantly  riding  to  London,  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  then  absent  as 
a  Crusader.  He  re-established  by  charter 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  re¬ 
called  Anselm  to  the  primacy,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III  of 
Scotland,  thus  conciliating  in  turn  the 
people,  the  church,  and  the  Scots.  Robert 
landed  an  army,  but  was  pacified  with  a 
pension,  and  the  promise  of  succession  m 
event  of  his  brother’s  decease.  Soon 
after,  however,  Henry  invaded  Normandy, 
took  Robert  prisoner  in  1106,  and  reduced 
the  duchy.  He  was  successful  also  in 
the%struggle  with  France.  The  last  years 
of  his  reign  were  very  troubled,  in  11-U 
his  only  son  William  was  drowned  in  re¬ 
turning  from  Normandy,  where,  three 
years  later,  a  revolt  occurred  m  favor  ot 
Robert’s  son.  The  Welsh  also  were  a 
source  of  disturbance.  Henry  appointed 
as  his  heir  his  daughter  Matilda  or  Maud, 
whom  he  had  married  first  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  V,  and  then  to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet  of  Anjou.  Henry  died  at 
Rouen  in  1135,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Stephen.  ,  _  ,  ,  ,  - 

TTon  t*v  TT  King  of  England,  first  of 
Heiliy  J-Lj  the  plantagenet  line,  born 

in  Normandy  in  1133,  was  son  °f  Geof¬ 
frey,  count  of  Anjou,  and  Matilda,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  I.  He  was  invested  with  the 
duchy  of  Normandy,  by  the  consent  of 
his  mother,  in  1150 ;  in  1151  he  succeeded 
to  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  by  a  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Guienne  gained  Guienne 
and  Poitou.  In  1152  he  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  but  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Stephen  was  to  retain  the  crown, 
and  Henry  to  succeed  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1154.  The  commencement 
of  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  foreign  mercenaries;  and  although 


involved  with  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who 
attempted  to  seize  Anjou  and  Maine,  and 
in  a  temporary  dispute  with  France,  he 
reigned  prosperously  till  the  contest  with 
Thomas  Becket  re¬ 
garding  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  Clarendon. 

Although  sufficiently 
submissive  after  Beck- 
et’s  death  in  the  way 
of  penance  and  expia¬ 
tion,  Henry  gave  up 
only  the  article  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Clar¬ 
endon  which  forbade 
appeals  to  the  court 
of  Rome  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  cases.  Before  this 
matter  was  termina¬ 
ted,  Henry,  in  1171, 
completed  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  a  great 
part  of  which  had  been 
reduced  by  Richard  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  commonly 
known  as  Strongbow. 

Henry’s  last  years 
were  embittered  by  his 
sons,  to  whom  he  had 
assigned  various  terri¬ 
tories.  The  eldest  son, 

Henry,  who  had  been 
not  only  declared  heir 
to  England,  Norman¬ 
dy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine,  but  actually 
crowned  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  lifetime,  was 


Henry  II,  from  his 
tomb. 


induced  by  the 
French  monarch  to  demand  of  his  father 
the  immediate  resignation  either  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  or  of  the  dukedom 
of  Normandy.  Queen  Eleanor  excited 
her  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  to 
make  similar  claims ;  Louis  and  William 
of  Scotland  gave  them  support ;  and  a 
general  invasion  of  Henry’s  dominions 
was  begun  in  1173  by  an  attack  on 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  attended 
by  considerable  disturbance  in  England. 
Conciliating  the  church  by  his  penance, 
Henry  took  prompt  action ;  William  of 
Scotland  was  captured,  and  an  accommo¬ 
dation  arrived  at  with  Henry’s  sons. 
These,  however,  once  more  became  turbu¬ 
lent,  and  though  the  deaths  of  Henry  and 
Geoffrey  reduced  the  number  of  centers  of 
disturbance,  the  king  was  forced  to  accept 
humiliating  terms  from  Richard  and 
Philip  of  France.  He  died  shortly  after 
at  Chinon  in  1189.  He  ranks  among  the 
greatest  English  kings  both  in  soldiership 
and  statecraft.  He  partitioned  England 
into  four  judiciary  districts,  and  ap- 


Henry  III 


Henry  V 


pointed  itinerant  justices  to  make  regular 
excursions  through  them ;  revived  trial  by 
jury,  discouraged  that  by  combat,  and 
demolished  all  the  newly  erected  castles 
as  ‘  dens  of  thieves.’ 

TT PTirv  TTT  Kins  of  England,  son  of 
-n-cniy  in,  John  by  Igabel  of  An. 

goulgme ;  born  at  Winchester  in  1207 ; 
succeeded  his  father  in  1216.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  the  dauphin  of  France, 
Louis,  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  faction  of  English  nobles,  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  government ;  but 
was  compelled  to  quit  the  country  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  guardian  of 
the  young  king  until  1219.  As  Henry 
approached  manhood  he  displayed  a 
character  wholly  unfit  for  his  station. 
He  discarded  his  most  able  minister  Hu¬ 
bert  de  Burgh,  and  after  1230,  when  he 
received  homage  in  Poitou  and  Gascony, 
began  to  bestow  his  chief  favors  upon 
foreigners.  His  marriage  in  1236  with 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  increased  the  dis¬ 
like  to  him  felt  by  his  subjects,  and  al¬ 
though  he  received  frequent  grants  of 
money  from  parliament,  on  condition  of 
confirming  the  Great  Charter,  yet  his  con¬ 
duct  after  each  ratification  was  as  arbi¬ 
trary  as  before.  At  length  the  nobles  rose 
in  rebellion  under  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester  and  husband  of  the 
king’s  sister ;  and  in  1258,  at  a  parlia¬ 
ment  held  at  Oxford,  known  in  history  as 
the  Mad  Parliament,  obliged  the  king  to 
sign  the  body  of  resolutions  known  as  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford.  A  feud  arose,  how¬ 
ever  between  Montfort  and  Gloucester, 
and  Henry  recovered  some  of  his  power. 
War  again  broke  out,  and  Louis  was 
called  in  as  arbitrator,  but  his  award 
being  favorable  to  the  king,  Leicester  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  it.  A  battle  was 
fought  near  Lewes,  in  which  Henry  was 
taken  prisoner.  A  convention,  called  the 
Mise  of  Lewes,  provided  for  the  future 
settlement  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  1265 
the  first  genuine  House  of  Commons  was 
summoned.  Leicester,  however,  was  de¬ 
feated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Evesham 
(1265),  and  Henry  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne.  He  died  in  1272.  His  son 
Edward  I  succeeded  him. 

TTp-nw  TV  King  of  England,  first 
Jieiliy  J-  V  9  0f  the  house  of 

Lancaster ;  born  in  1366 ;  was  eldest  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
third  son  of  Henry  III  by  the  heiress  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II  he  was  made  earl  of  Derby  and  duke 
of  Hereford,  but  having  in  1398  pre¬ 
ferred  a  charge  of  treason  against  Mow¬ 
bray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  he  was  banished 
with  his  adversary.  On  the  death  of 


John  of  Gaunt  in  1399  Richard  with¬ 
held  Henry’s  inheritance,  and  Henry, 
landing  in  England,  gained  possession  of 
Richafd’s  person.  The  deposition  of 
Richard  by  parliament,  and  the  election 
of  Henry,  was  followed  by  the  murder 
of  the  late  king.  A  plot  against  the 
king  in  1400  was  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  its  success,  and  many  executions 
of  men  of  rank  followed  ;  but  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  Wales  under  Owen  Glendower 
proved  more  formidable.  The  Scots  were 
decisively  defeated  by  the  Percies  at 
Homildon,  and  their  leader,  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  was  captured  (1402).  An  order 
from  Henry  not  to  permit  the  ransom  of 
that  nobleman  and  other  Scottish  prison¬ 
ers  was  regarded  as  an  indignity  by  the 
Percies,  who  set  Douglas  free,  made  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  joined  Glendower. 
The  king  met  the  insurgents  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  (1403),  the  battle  ending  in  the  de¬ 
feat  and  death  of  Percy.  The  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  pardoned,  and  but 
few  victims  were  executed.  A  new  insur¬ 
rection,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Scrope  or  Scroop,  archbishop  of 
York,  broke  out  in  1405,  but  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  king’s  third  son,  Prince 
John.  The  rest  of  this  king’s  reign  was 
comparatively  untroubled.  In  1405  James, 
son  and  heir  to  King  Robert  of  Scotland, 
was  captured  at  sea  on  his  way  to  France, 
and  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  England. 
Henry  died  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Henry  V. 

TTpnrv  V  King  of  England,  born  at 
y  9  Monmouth  in  1388.  On 
succeeding  his  father,  Henry  IV,  in  1413, 
he  showed  a  wisdom  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  a  somewhat  reckless  youth.  He 
restored  their  estates  to  the  Percies,  and 
liberated  the  Earl  of  March,  but  in  other 
resp'ects  based  his  internal  administration 
upon  that  of  his  father.  The  persecution 
of  the  Lollards  is  the  chief  blot  upon  the 
early  part  of  his  reign.  The  struggle  in 
France  between  the  factions  of  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  afforded  Henry 
a  tempting  ^  opportunity  for  reviving  the 
claims  of  his  predecessors  to  the  French 
crown.  He  accordingly  landed  near  Har- 
fleur  in  August,  1415,  and  though  its  cap¬ 
ture  cost  him  more  than  half  his  army  he 
decided  to  return  to  England  by  way  of 
Calais.  A  large  French  army  endeavored 
to  intercept  him  at  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
but  was  completely  routed  (October, 
1415).  A  year  later  the  French  were  de 
feated  at  sea  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In 
1417  the  liberal  grants  of  the  Commons 
enabled  Henry  once  more  to  invade  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  25.000  men.  The  assassina¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  in¬ 
duced  his  son  and  successor  to  join  Henry. 


Henry  VI 


Henry  VII 


greatly  added  to  his  power,  and  the  alli¬ 
ance  was  soon  followed  by  the  famous 
Treaty  of  Troyes  (May  21,  1420),  by 
which  Henry  engaged  to  marry  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Catharine,  and  to  leave  Charles  VI 
in  possession  of  the  crown,  on  condition 
that  it  should  go  to  Henry  and  his  heirs 
at  his  decease.  He  returned  in  triumph 
to  England,  but  on  the  defeat  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  he  again 
set  out  for  France,  drove  back  the  army 
of  the  dauphin,  and  entered  Paris.  A  son 
was  at  this  time  born  to  him,  and  all 
his  great  projects  seemed  about  to  be 
realized  when  he  died  of  fever  at  Vin¬ 
cennes  in  August,  1422,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Henry  VI. 


Henry  VI, 


King  of  England,  born  at 
Windsor  in  1421,  was 


crowned  at  Westminster  in  1429,  at  Paris 
in  1430.  As  he  was  an  infant  not  nine 
months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Henry  V,  his  uncle  John,  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  was  appointed  regent  of  France  ;  and 
his  uncle  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
made  protector  of  the  realm  of  England. 
A  few  weeks  after  Henry’s  succession 
Charles  VI  of  France  died,  when,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry 
was  proclaimed  king  of  France.  The  war 
which  followed  at  first  proved  favorable 
to  the  English,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  defection  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the 
English  of  all  their  possessions  in  France 
except  Calais.  In  April,  1445,  Henry 
married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Ren6  of  Provence.  Two  years  later  Hum¬ 
phrey  of  Gloucester  died,  when  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  acquired  the  chief  power  in  the 
kingdom,  but  his  government  was  very  un¬ 
popular.  The  insurrection  of  Cade  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  Duke  of  York  returning 
from  Ireland,  a  great  party  was  formed 
in  his  favor,  and  he  was  declared  by  Par¬ 
liament  protector  of  the  kingdom,  the  im¬ 
becile  Henry  being  by  this  time  unable 
even  to  personate  majesty.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  annulled  in  the  following  year, 
the  king  having  recovered  his  faculties. 
York  retired  to  the  north,  and  being  joined 
by  his  adherents,  marched  upon  London. 
He  encountered  and  defeated  the  king’s 
army  at  St.  Albans  (1455),  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  thirty  years’  wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  king  again  becoming  deranged,  York 
was  once  more  made  protector.  Four 
years  of  peace  followed,  but  the  struggle 
was  soon  renewed.  The  king’s  forces  were 
beaten  at  Blore  Heath  and  Northampton, 
and  though  they  gained  the  Battle  of 


Wakefield,  at  which  York  was  killed,  they 
were  again  defeated  by  his  son  Edward  at 
Towton  and  Hexham.  Henry  was  re¬ 
stored  for  a  few  months  in  1471  by  War¬ 
wick,  ‘  the  king-maker,’  but  the  battles  of 
Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  proved  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  his  cause,  and  he  died,  some 
say  was  murdered,  a  few  days  after  the 
last  battle,  in  May,  1471.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tle,  pious,  well-intentioned,  hopelessly  in¬ 
competent  king,  whose  best  reputation  is 
that  of  founder  of  Eton  College  and 
King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

"H>nrv  VTT  KinS  of  England,  first 
c  A«y  >  sovereign  of  the  race  of 

Tudor,  born  in  145G.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen 
Tudor  and  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of 
Henry  V.  His  mother,  Margaret,  was  the 
only  child  of  John,  duke  of  Somerset, 
grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury  he  was  carried  by 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  on  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
III  was  naturally  turned  to  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In 
1485  he  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops 
in  Brittany,  and  having  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  defeated  Richard  at  Bosworth,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  field  of  battle, 
his  right  being  subsequently  recognized  by 
parliament.  In  1486  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV  and  heiress 
of  the  house  of  York,  and  thus  united  the 
claims  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII  was 
troubled  by  repeated  insurrections,  of 
which  the  chief  were  that  headed  by  Lord 
Lovel  and  the  Staffords  (1486),  and  the 
impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487) 
and  Perkin  Warbeck  (1496-99).  He 
brought  about  a  match  between  the  In¬ 
fanta  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  and  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  and 
his  eldest  son  Arthur ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  order  to  retain  the  dowry 
of  this  princess,  he  caused  his  remaining 
son  Henry  to  marry  the  widow  by  papal 
dispensation,  an  event  which,  in  the  se¬ 
quel,  led  to  a  separation  from  the  see  of 
Rome.  He  married  his  eldest  daughter 
to  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  from  which 
marriage  there  ultimately  resulted  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  In  his  later 
years  his  avarice  became  increasingly 
marked,  two  exchequer  judges,  Empson 
and  Dudley,  being  employed  in  all  sorts 
of  extortion  and  chicanery  in  order  to 
gratify  this  passion.  His  reign,  however, 
was  in  the  main  beneficent.  Its  freedom 
from  wars  permitted  the  development  of 
the  internal  resources  of  the  country.  His 
policy  of  depressing  the  feudal  nobility, 
which  proportionably  exalted  the  middle 
ranks,  was  highly  salutary.  For  a  time, 


Henry  VIII 


Henry 


however,  the  power  lost  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  gave  an  undue  preponderance  to  that 
of  the  crown.  Henry  died  at  Richmond 
in  1509. 

yTTT  King  of  England,  son 
of  the  preceding,  born 
in  1491,  succeeded  his  father  in  1509.  He 
was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  a 
league  formed  against  Louis  XII  of 
France.  Some  campaigns  in  France  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  the  success  of  the  English  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (1513)  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  no  adequate  result,  the  taking 
of  Tournay  being  the  only  fruit  of  this 
expensive  expedition.  Meantime,  .more 
splendid  success  attended  the  English 
arms  at  home,  James  IV  of  Scotland  be¬ 
ing  completely  defeated  and  slain  at  Flod- 
den  Field  (1513).  Henry,  however, 
granted  peace  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
his  sister,  and  established  an  influence 
which  rendered  his  kingdom  long  secure 
on  that  side.  Finding  himself  deluded  by 
his  allies,  he  soon  after  made  peace  with 
France,  retaining  Tournay  and  receiving 
a  large  sum  of  money.  From  1515  until 
1529  the  government  was  practically  in 
the  hands  of  Wolsey,  no  parliament  being 
summoned  in  that  period  until  1523.  After 
the  election  of  Charles  V  to  the  German 
Empire,  both  Charles  and  the  French 
king,  Francis  I,  sought  the  alliance  of 
England.  A  friendly  meeting  took  place 
between  Henry  and  Francis  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (1520),  but  the 
interest  of  Charles  preponderated,  and 
Henry  declared  war  against  France, 
though  with  no  important  results.  Now 
came  the  determination  of  the  king  to 
divorce  his  wife  Catharine,  who  was  older 
than  he,  had  borne  him  no  male  heir,  and 
had,  moreover,  been  in  the  first  place  the 
wife  of  his  elder  brother.  The  last  of 
these  points  was  the  alleged  ground  for 
seeking  divorce,  though  Henry  was  prob¬ 
ably  influenced  largely  by  his  attachment 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids 
of  honor.  Wolsey,  for  his  own  ends,  had 
at  first  been  active  in  promoting  the  di¬ 
vorce,  but  drew  back  and  procrastinated 
when  it  became  apparent  that  Anne 
Boleyn  would  be  Catharine’s  successor. 
This  delay  cost  Wolsey  his  power  and  the 
papacy  its  authority  in  England.  Henry 
in  disgust  eagerly  caught  at  the  advice  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
universities,  from  which  he  soon  got  the 
decision  that  he  desired.  In  1533  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  was  declared 
null  and  an  anticipatory  private  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn  declared  lawful ;  and 
as  these  decisions  were  not  recognized  by 
the  pope,  two  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
obtained,  one  in  1534  setting  aside  the 


authority  of  the  chief  pontiff  in  England, 
the  other  in  1535  declaring  Henry  the 
supreme  head  of  the  church.  But  al¬ 
though  Henry  discarded  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church,  he  adhered  to  its 
theological  tenets ;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  executed  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  he  brought  many  of  the  re¬ 
formers  to  the  stake.  Finding  that  the 
monks  and  friars  in  England  were  the 
most  direct  advocates  of  the  papal  author¬ 
ity,  and  a  constant  source  of  disaffection, 
he  suppressed  the  monasteries  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  thereby  inflicted  an  in¬ 
curable  wound  upon  the  Catholic  religion 
in  England.  The  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was,  however,  unfavorable  for  a  time  to* 
the  reformers.  Henry  then  married  Jane 
Seymour,  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  in  1537  fulfilled  his  wish  for  a  male 
heir.  The  death  of  the  queen  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  1540  by  Henry’s  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves,  the  negotiations  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Cromwell.  The  king’s 
dislike  to  his  wife,  which  resulted  in  an¬ 
other  divorce,  became  extended  to  the 
minister  who  had  proposed  the  union,  and 
Cromwell’s  disgrace  and  death  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  A  marriage  with  Catharine 
Howard  in  1541  proved  no  happier,  and 
in  1542  she  was  executed  on  a  charge  of 
infidelity.  In  1543  he  married  his  sixth 
wife,  Catharine  Parr,  a  lady  secretly 
inclined  to  the  Reformation,  who  survived 
the  king.  In  the  meantime  Scotland  and 
France  had  renewed  their  alliance,  and 
England  became  again  involved  in  war. 
James  V  ravaged  the  borders,  but  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Solway  Moss  in  1542,  and  in 
1544  Boulogne  was  captured,  Henry  hav¬ 
ing  again  allied  himself  with  Charles  V. 
Charles,  however,  soon  withdrew,  and 
Henry  maintained  the  war  alone  until 
1546.  Disease  now  so  much  aggravated 
the  natural  violence  of  Henry  that  his 
oldest  friends  fell  victims  to  his  tyranny. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
was  executed.  Henry  died  on  January 
28,  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  VI. 

TTpnrv  Joseph,  physicist,  was  born 
ncui^at  Albany,  New  York,  in 
1799.  In  1826  he  began  a  series  of 
brilliant  experiments  in  electricity,  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  first  machine 
moved  by  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism. 
In  1832  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  at  Princeton.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  secretary  and  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  pub- 
lished.  papers,  chiefly  on  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  include  over 
150  titles.  He  died  in  1878. 


Henry 


Hepar  Sulphuris 


HenrV  Matthew,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
v  >  lish  divine,  was  born  in  1662 ; 
died  in  1714. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  ffshEg.|; 

torian,  born  about  1090 ;  died  about  1154. 
TTfmrv  Patrick,  orator,  was  born  at 
Studleyj  Virginia,  in  1730; 
died  in  1799.  Indolent  in  disposition,  he 
tried  several  occupations  unsuccessfully 
during  youth,  finally  studying  law  and 
winning  sudden  distinction,  in  1736,  by 
his  telling  speech  in  a  case  against  the 
clergy.  His  powers  as  an  orator  have 
never  been  surpassed.  A  remarkable 
speech  made  by  him  in  1765  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  Virginia  led  to  active  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  its  en¬ 
forcement  became  impracticable.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  First  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  1775  made  his  most  famous 
speech  before  the  Virginia  Convention  at 
Richmond.  He  was  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  1770-79  and  1784-85,  and  in  1788 
vigorously  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  eloquent  of  Americans. 

Henrv  the  Thon  u  K  E  0F  s  a  x- 
jieiuy  me  Aiiuii,  ONY>  the  most 

remarkable  prince  of  Germany  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  born  in  1129.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  in 
1139,  assuming  the  government  of  Saxony 
himself  in  1146.  At  the  diet  of  princes  in 
Frankfort  (1147)  he  demanded  restitu¬ 
tion  of  Bavaria,  taken  from  his  father  by 
Conrad  VII ;  but  was  worsted  in  the  war 
which  followed.  It  was  restored  to  him, 
however,  in  1154,  after  the  death  of  Con¬ 
rad,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  Henry’s 
cousin.  His  possessions  then  extended 
from  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  he  was  successful  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  league  formed  against  him  at 
Merseburg  in  1166.  About  two  years 
afterwards  he  separated  from  his  wife  and 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II  of 
England.  He  then  went  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies,  and  even  fhe  emperor,  made 
encroachments  on  his  dominions.  In 
1174  he  followed  Frederick  I  on  his  fifth 
expedition  to  Italy,  but  left  him  at  the 
siege  of  Alessandria.  He  was  then  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  his  do¬ 
minions  were  given  to  other  princes. 
Henry  defended  himself  for  a  time  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England.  In  1182  he  asked 
pardon  of  the  emperor  on  his  knees, ;  and 
Frederick  promised  him  his  hereditary 
possessions.  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  on 
condition  of  his  undergoing  exile  for  three 
years.  He  therefore  again  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  returned  to  Brunswick  in  1184. 


In  1188  he  was  once  more  compelled  to 
leave  the  country,  and  it  was  only  in 
1190,  at  the  close  of  a  year’s  fighting,  that 
a  reconciliation  was  finally  effected. 
Henry  died  at  Brunswick  in  1195.  He 
was  much  in  advance  of  his  age  in  fos¬ 
tering  industry,  science,  commerce  and 
the  arts. 

Henry  the  Navigator 

Navegador) ,  fourth  son  of  King  John  I 
of  Portugal,  born  in  1394.  In  his  youth 
he  gave  brilliant  proofs  of  courage.  When 
the  Portuguese  conquered  Ceuta  in  1415 
Henry  distinguished  himself  by  his  brav¬ 
ery,  and  was  knighted  by  his  father,  after 
whose  death  he  chose  for  his  residence  the 
city  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  near  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  Moors  in  Africa.  He 
erected  at  Sagres  an  observatory  and  a 
school  of  navigation.  From  time  to  time 
he  sent  vessels  on  voyages  to  the  coasts  of 
Barbary  and  Guinea ;  resulting  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Santo  and 
Madeira,  and  some  years  later  of  the 
Azores.  In  1433  Gilianez,  one  of  his  nav¬ 
igators,  safely  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  and 
other  adventurers,  pushing  still  further 
south,  discovered  Cape  Blanco  in  1441 
and  Cape  Verd  in  1445.  A  profitable  com¬ 
merce  with  the  natives  of  West  Africa 
was  soon  developed,  and  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  were  partially  explored.  After 
acting  as  general  against  the  Moors  in 
1458  Henry  died  at  Sagres  on  the  13tli 
of  November,  1458.  His  efforts  not  only 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  commerce  and 
colonial  possessions  of  Portugal,  but 
gave  a  new  direction  to  navigation  and 
commercial  enterprise. 

TTpn  vTT’cnn  (hen'ri-sun) ,  Robert,  a 

jieiuybuii  gcottish  poet  of  the  fif_ 

teenth  century,  born  about  1425 ;  died 
about  1506.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  at 
Dunfermline,  whe  he  was  schoolmaster. 
The  Testament  of  Cresseid ,  his  most  im¬ 
portant  work,  is  a  continuation  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Troilus  and  Creseide,  though  with 
individual  merit ;  and  he  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  early  Scottish  pastoral, 
Robin  and  Makyne.  Amongst  his  other 
works  were  a  Tale  of  Orvheus ,  The  Moral 
Fables  of  JEsop,  in  Scottish  meter,  and  an 
allegorical  ballad.  The  Bludy  Serk. 
Heiltv  (hen'ti),  George  Alfred,  an 
*  English  writer,  born  near 
Cambridge  in  1832 ;  died  in  1902.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  war  correspondent 
for  London  papers,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  number  of  novels  and  a  large  number 
(over  seventy)  of  books  of  historical  fic¬ 
tion  for  boys. 

Hepar  Sulphuris  °0f 


Hepaticse 


Heracles 


called  from  its  brownish-green  and  liver¬ 
like  appearance),  a  mixture  of  polysul¬ 
phides  of  potassium  with  sulphate  or  thio¬ 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  a  common 
homoeopathic  medicine. 

Hepatic*  ((^t'1's8)-  See  Livcr~ 

TTprm+i+ia  (he-pa-ti'tes) ,  a  disease 
XLCjJciu.ua  consisting  in  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  some  part  of  the  liver. 

TTptiTi  cpcti  mi  (he-fes'ti-on) ,  a  no- 

HepnEeSIlOn  ble  Macedonian  of 

Pella,  the  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  accompanied  the  king  in  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  and  died  at  Ecbatana  (b.c. 
325  or  324).  Alexander  had  his  body 
conveyed  to  Babylon,  and  erected  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him,  costing  10,000  talents. 
TTpnli  (he-fesTus),  a  god  of 

Hepn^SXUb  the  ancient  Greeks, 

identified  by  the  Romans  with  their  Vul- 
canus.  He  presided  over  fire,  and  was 
the  patron  of  all  artists  who  worked  in 
iron  and  metals.  He  fixed  his  residence 
in  Lemnos,  where  he  built  himself  a 
palace,  and  raised  forges  to  work  metals. 
The  Cyclopes  of  Sicily  were  his  workmen 
and  attendants ;  and  with  him  they  fabri¬ 
cated  not  only  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus, 
but  also  arms  for  the  gods  and  the  most 
celebrated  heroes.  His  forges  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  under  Mount  iEtna.  Aphro¬ 
dite  (Venus)  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus. 

TTprmPTlTlPlTn  (hep'en-him),  an  in- 
neppenneiin  teresting  Gid  walled 

town  of  Germany  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  16 
miles  south  of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  6364. 

Heptarchy  SWS 

into  which  England  was  divided  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  The  kingdoms  were  founded 
at  different  times,  and  at  no  one  time 
were  they  all  independent  monarchies  to¬ 
gether.  In  827  King  Egbert  of  Wessex 
united  the  other  kingdoms  into  one,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  See 
England . 

Heptateuch  (hep'ta-tuk) ,  a  name 

1  sometimes  given  to 

the  five  books  of  Moses  or  Pentateuch, 
together  with  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges. 

Hera  ( he'ra ) ,  an  ancient  Greek  god- 
xxcia  <}ess>  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  their  Juno,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  daughter  of  Ivronos 
(Saturn)  and  Rhea.  The  poets  represent 
Zeus  as  an  unfaithful  husband,  and  Hera 
as  an  obstinate  and  jealous  wife,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  is  frequent  strife  between 
them.  She  was  worshipped  in  all  Greece, 
but  her  principal  seats  were  at  Argos 
and  at  Samos.  The  companions  of  Hera 
were  the  Nymphs,  Graces,  and  Hours. 
Iris  was  her  particular  servant.  Among 


animals,  the  peacock,  the  goose,  and  the 
cuckoo  were  sacred  to  her.  Her  usual 
attribute  is  a  royal  diadem  on  her  head. 
The  festivals  in  her  honor  were  called 
Heraea.  The  principals  were  those  cele¬ 
brated  every  fifth 
year  at  Argos,  which 
city  was  considered 
to  be  especially  under 
her  protection. 

Heracles 

called  by  the  Romans 
Hercules,  the  most 
celebrated  hero  or 
semi-divine  person¬ 
age  of  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy,  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  by 
Alcmena,  the  wife  of 
Amphitryon.  He  was 
brought  up  at 
Thebes,  and  before 
he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month  stran¬ 
gled  two  snakes  sent 
by  the  jealous  Hera 
(Juno)  to  devour 
him.  In  youth  he 
had  several  distin- 

amijng'thenf  th^Cen-  "  — 

taur  Cheiron.  Early  in  life  he  had,  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  to  subject  himself  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus, 
on  the  understanding  that  after  he  had 
acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  he  should 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the  gods. 
He  therefore  went  to  Mycenae,  and  per¬ 
formed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus  the 
tasks  known  as  the  twelve  labors  of  Hera¬ 
cles.  These  were:  (1)  to  kill  a  lion 
which  ravaged  the  country  near  Mycenae ; 
(2)  to  destroy  the  Lernaean  hydra;  (3) 
to  capture,  alive  and  unhurt,  a  stag  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  incredible  swiftness,  its  gold¬ 
en  horns,  and  brazen  feet ;  (4)  to  capture 
alive  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighborhood  of  Erymanthus ;  (5)  to 

clean  the  stables  of  Augeas,  where  3000 
oxen  had  been  confined  for  many  years ; 
(6)  to  kill  the  birds  which  ravaged  the 
country  near  the  lake  Stymphalus,  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  and  ate  human  flesh;  (7)  to  bring 
alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious  wild 
bull,  which  laid  waste  the  Island  of 
Crete;  (8)  to  obtain  the  mares  of  Dio- 
medes,  which  fed  upon  human  flesh;  (9) 
to  obtain  from  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
a  girdle  which  she  had  received  from  Ares 
(Mars)  ;  (10)  to  kill  the  monster  Geryon, 
king  of  Gades,  and  bring  to  Argos  his 
numerous  flocks,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh;  (11)  to  obtain  apples  from  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Hesperides;  (12)  the  last  and 


Heracleum 


Herald 


most  dangerous  of  all,  to  bring  from  the 
infernal  regions  the  three-headed  dog  Cer¬ 
berus.  Besides  these  labors,  he  also 
achieved  of  his  own  accord  others  equally 
celebrated.  Thus,  he  assisted  the  gods  in 
their  wars  against  the  giants,  and  it  was 
through  him  alone  that  Zeus  obtained  the 
victory.  Having  attempted  to  plunder 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  became  engaged 
in  conflict  with  Apollo,  and  was  punished 
by  being  sold  to  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
as  a  slave,  who  restored  him  to  liberty 
and  married  him.  Having  later  returned 
to  Greece,  he  became  the  husband  of  De- 


Hercules  slaying  the  Hydra. — From  sculpture 
at  Florence. 

janira,  who  unwittingly  brought  about  his 
death  by  giving  him  a  tunic  poisoned  with 
the  blood  of  the  Centaur  Nessus,  which 
she  innocently  believed  would  retain  for 
her  Heracles’  love.  The  poison  took  ef¬ 
fect  whenever  the  garment  was  put  on, 
and  as  the  distemper  was  incurable,  Hera¬ 
cles  placed  himself  on  a  burning  pile  on 
the  top  of  Mount  CEta,  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  being  there  reconciled  to 
Ilera,  received  her  daughter  Hebe  in 
marriage.  In  ancient  works  of  art  Hera¬ 
cles  is  generally  represented  naked,  with 
strong  and  well-proportioned  limbs ;  he  is 
sometimes  covered  with  the  skin  of  the 
Nemsean  lion,  and  holds  a  knotted  club 
ia  his  hand,  on  which  he  often  leans.  The 
principal  ancient  statue  of  him  which  re¬ 
mains  is  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  Rome, 
a  work  of  the  Athenian  Glycon.  The 
myth  of  Heracles  is  believed  by  many 
writers  to  represent  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
His  marriage  with  Hebe  was  explained 
even  by  the  ancients  as  symbolic  of  the 
renewing  of  the  sun’s  course  after  its 
completion. 

TTovanlpnm  (her-a-kle'um) ,  a  genus 
neracieuin  0£  ]arge  umbelliferous 

herbs,  the  cow-parsnips,  of  which  H. 


Sphondylium  (common  cow-parsnip  or 
hog- weed)  is  very  common  in  Britain  in 
damp  meadow  ground  and  pastures.  H. 
giganteum  (the  Siberian  cow-parsnip)  is 
often  grown  in  shrubberies,  reaching  the 
height  of  10  feet. 

TTp-rciplirlcp  (her-a-kli'de),  the  de- 

-neidCliase  scendants  of  Heracles, 

but  more  particularly  those  who,  assisted 
by  the  Dorians,  successfully  asserted  by 
arms  their  claim  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
whence  their  ancestors  had  been  driven 
by  usurpers.  See  Greece  (History). 
TTpta  plifnc  (her-a-kll'tus) ,  a  Greek 

xieraciuus  philosopherj  b  0  r  n  at 

Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  513  b.  c. 
He  traveled  in  different  countries,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Africa.  On  his  return  to 
Ephesus  he  was  offered  the  chief  magis¬ 
tracy,  but  refused  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
latterly  repaired  to  solitary  mountains  to 
live  on  roots  and  herbs ;  but,  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  fatal  disease,  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  city,  where  he  died  soon 
afterwards,  it  is  said  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  left  a  work  on  Nature,  in  which  he 
treats  also  of  religion  and  politics.  Some 
fragments  only  of  this  work  remain.  He 
is  considered  as  belonging  generally  to  the 
Ionic  school  of  philosophers,  though  he 
differed  from  it  in  important  particulars. 
He  considered  fire  as  the  first  principle  of 
all  things,  describing  it  as  an  ethereal 
substance,  ‘  self-kindled  and  self-extin¬ 
guished,’  from  which  the  world  is  evolved 
(not  made)  by  a  natural  operation.  It  is 
also  a  rational  principle,  and  the  source 
of  the  human  soul.  Phenomena  exist  in 
a  constant  state  of  flux,  always  tending 
to  assume  new  forms,  and  finally  return¬ 
ing  again  to  their  source. 

TTprarlinci  (her-a-kli'us) ,  Roman 
xieidtliub  emperor  of  the  East, 

born  in  Cappadocia  about  575  a.  d.  ;  the 
son  of  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa.  At 
the  head  of  a  fleet  from  Carthage,  in  610, 
he  assisted  in  dethroning  Phocas,  the 
murderer  and  successor  of  the  Emperor 
Mauritius,  and  himself  ascended  the 
throne.  In  a  succession  of  splendid  victo¬ 
ries  he  crushed  the  Persians  under  Chos- 
roes ;  but  the  energy  of  his  earlier  years 
seems  to  have  worn  itself  out,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  check  the  victorious 
progress  of  Mohammed.  Before  his  death 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt 
had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
caliphs.  He  died  in  641,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Constantine  III. 
Herald  (Repaid),  an  officer  whose 
functions  originally  were  to 
carry  messages  of  courtesy  or  defiance 
between  sovereigns  or  persons  of  knightly 
rank,  to  superintend  and  register  the  re¬ 
sults  of  trial  by  battle,  tournaments,  and 


Herald-crab 


Heraldry 


other  chivalric  exercises,  to  record  the 
valiant  deeds  of  combatants,  proclaim 
war  or  peace,  marshal  processions  and 
public  ‘ceremonials,  and  especially,  in 
later  times,  to  regulate  and  determine  all 
matters  connected  with  the  use  of  armo¬ 
rial  bearings.  Heralds  began  to  appear 
about  the  twelfth  century,  and  assumed 
the  functions  which  ultimately  belonged 
to  their  office  gradually.  The  herald, 
after  the  office  was  fully  constituted,  was 
created  with  many  ceremonies,  and  had  to 
pass  through  various  grades  of  protracted 
service  before  reaching  the  full  dignity  of 
a  herald.  The  office  is  now  shorn  of  much 
of  its  importance.  Heralds  are  appointed 
in  England  by  the  earl  marshal,  whose 
office  is  hereditary.  The  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege,  or  College  of  Arms,  founded  by 
charter  of  Richard  III  in  1483,  consists 
of  the  three  chief  heralds  (see  Garter 
King-of-Arms) ,  the  six  subordinate  or 
provincial  heralds  of  York,  Lancaster, 
Chester,  Windsor,  Richmond,  and  Som¬ 
erset  ;  two  heralds  appointed  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  I,  called  Hanover 
herald  and  Gloucester  king-of-arms,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  earl  marshal  and  secre¬ 
tary,  in  all  thirteen  persons.  There  are 
four  marshals  or  pursuivants,  called  blue- 
mantle,  rouge-croix,  rouge-dragon,  and 
portcullis,  who  usually  succeed  to  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Heralds’  College.  Among 
the  duties  of  the  Heralds’  College  are  the 
recording  of  pedigrees  and  the  granting 
of  coats  of  arms  to  persons  who  wish  to 
assume  them.  The  Heralds’  College,  or 
Lyon  Court,  in  Scotland,  consists  of 
Lyon  king-of-arms,  and  six  heralds,  with 
six  pursuivants. 

TTpvalrUrra'h  a  species  of  crab 
±iei  aid  era  D?  (Huenia  heraldica ) , 

the  carapace  of  which  presents  a  fanci¬ 
ful  resemblance  to  the  shield  and  mantle 
figured  by  heraldic  painters  in  depicting 
coat-armor. 


TJ’py.ol/lvxr  (her'ald-ri) ,  the  whole 
XieidAUiy  science  of  a  herald’s 
duties,  or  more  commonly  the  knowledge 
of  the  forms,  terms,  and  laws  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  use  of  armorial  bearings  or 
coats  of  arms.  Badges  and  emblems  on 
shields,  helms,  banners,  etc.,  naturally 
occurred  in  the  earliest  times,  and  the 
symbols  were  sometimes  hereditary.  The 
origin  of  heraldic  arms,  properly  so 
called,  is,  however,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  necessity  which  arose  during  the  Cru¬ 
sades  of  distinguishing  the  leaders  of  the 
numerous  and  motley  bands  of  warriors 
which  constituted  the  Christian  armies. 
One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  heraldic 
bearings  extant  is  the  shield  at  Mans  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who  died  in  1150. 
Rolls  of  arms  in  England  are  extant  from 


the  reigns  of  Henry  III,  Edward  I,  and 
Edward  II.  The  use  of  arms  on  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  was  introduced  by 
Richard  I.  The  bearing  of  coat-armor 
by  private  persons  was  prohibited  by 
proclamation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  chief  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  heraldry  are  the  Heralds’  College 
in  England,  and  the  Lyon  Court  in  Scot¬ 
land.  (See  Herald.)  The  rules  of  her¬ 
aldry  now  practised  at  the  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege  are  comparatively  modern,  and  dif¬ 
fer  in  some  respects  from  those  of  other 
European  courts.  A  coat  of  arms  con¬ 
sists  of  the  figure  of  a  shield  marked  and 
colored  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  so  as 
to  be  distinctive  of  an  individual,  a  fam¬ 
ily,  or  a  community.  The  shield  or 
escutcheon  represents  the  original  shield 
used  in  war,  and  on  which  arms  were 
anciently  borne.  The  surface  of  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  is  termed  the  field,  and  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  or  points  of  it  have  particular 
names,  so  that  the  figures  which  the  field 
contains  may  be  precisely  located.  Color 
is  given  in  the  coat  of  arms  by  means 
of  tinctures ,  two  of  which  are  metals — or 
and  argent ,  that  is,  gold  and  silver — the 
rest  colors  proper.  These  colors  are,  in 
heraldic  terminology :  azure,  blue ;  gules, 
red ;  sable,  black ;  vert,  green ;  purpure, 
purple ;  tenney,  orange ;  sanguine,  blood- 
color.  The  last  two  are  comparatively 
uncommon.  An  object  represented  in  its 
natural  colors  is  said  to  be  proper.  When 
not  given  in  colors  *or  by  actual  gilding 
the  tinctures  are  represented  by  points 
and  lines  in  black  and  white.  Or  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  small  dots  covering  the 
part ;  argent  is  represented  by  leaving  the 
space  blank ;  azure  is  shown  by  hori¬ 
zontal  lines ;  gules,  by  perpendicular 
lines ;  sable,  by  perpendicular  and  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  crossing  each  other ;  vert,  by 
diagonal  lines .  running  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base ;  purpure,  by 
diagonal  lines  running  from  the  sinister 
chief  to  the  dexter  base.  Another  class 
of  tinctures  are  the  furs,  of  which  the 
two  principal  are  ermine  and  vair,  and 
which  have  also  their  special  method  of 
representation.  The  figures  borne  on  the 
shield  may  be  either  purely  artificial  and 
conventional,  or  may  represent  real  ob¬ 
jects,  animals,  plants,  etc.  Of  the  former 
the .  most  common  are  known  as  ordi¬ 
naries,  and  have  the  following  names : 
Chief,  Pale,  Bend,  Fesse,  Bar,  Chevron, 
Cross,  and  Saltire.  The  chief  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shield  at  the  top  marked  off 
by  a  horizontal  line,  and  covers  the  upper 
third  part  of  the  field.  The  pale  occupies 
the  middle  third  part  of  the  field  per¬ 
pendicularly.  The  bend  is  drawn  diag¬ 
onally  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinis- 
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ter  base  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  and  also 
occupies  the  third  of  the  field.  A  diminu¬ 
tive  of  the  bend  is  the  bendlet.  The  fesse 
occupies  the  middle  third  of  the  field 
horizontally.  The  bar  is  formed  after  the 
manner  of  a  fesse,  but  occupies  only  a 
fifth  of  the  field,  and  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  part  of  it,  except  when 
there  is  only  one  bar,  when  it  is  put  in 
the  place  of  a  fesse.  Bars  are  mostly  two 
in  a  field,  sometimes  three  or  more.  A 
diminutive  is  the  barrulet.  The  chevron 
may  be  regarded  as  made  of  a  bend  dex¬ 
ter  and  sinister  issuing  from  the  right 
and  left  base  points  of  the  escutcheon  and 
meeting  like  two  rafters.  The  cross  is 
the  ordinary  cross  of  St.  George.  The 
saltire  is  the  equally  well-known  cross 
of  St.  Andrew.  The  shield  is  often 
divided  by  lines  running  similarly  to  the 
ordinaries ;  hence  when  divided  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular  line  it  is  said  to  be  party  per 
pale ,  when  by  a  horizontal  line  party  per 
fesse,  when  by  a  diagonal  line  party  per 
bend.  Similarly,  when  it  seems  to  bear 
several  pales  or  bends  or  bars,  it  is  said 
to  be  paly,  bendy,  or  harry  of  so  many 
pieces,  ‘  paly  of  six  argent  and  gules  ’ 
for  instance.  Charges  are  the  figures  of 
natural  and  artificial  things,  and  include 
animals  and  plants,  implements  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  all  sorts,  and  various  imaginary 
monsters,  being  drawn  either  on  the  field 
or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries.  It  is  a  rule 
in  heraldry  that  metal  must  not  be  put 
on  metal  nor  color  on  color ;  hence,  if 
the  field  say  is  argent,  it  cannot  have  a 
charge  or  an  ordinary  tinctured  or  di¬ 
rectly  upon  it.  Various  technical  terms 
describe  the  position  of  animals ;  thus,  a 
lion  is  rampant  when  he  is  erect  standing 
on  one  of  his  hind  legs ;  sejant',  when 
sitting ;  couchant,  when  lying  at  rest, 
with  the  head  erect ;  passant,  in  a  walk¬ 
ing  position  ;  gardant,  looking  full-faced  ; 
rampant  gardant ,  erect  and  looking  full- 
faced  ;  salient,  in  a  leaping  posture.  So 
trippant  is  said  of  the  stag  when  trot¬ 
ting ;  lodged,  of  the  stag  when  at  rest 
on  the  ground ;  volant,  of  birds  in  gen¬ 
eral  in  a  flying  posture ;  rising,  of  a  bird 
that  is  preparing  to  fly ;  displayed,  of 
birds  seen  frontwise  with  outspread 
wings  ;  aaiant ,  of  fishes  when  swimming  ; 
and  so  on.  The  teeth  and  claws  of  lions 
and  other  ravenous  beasts  are  called  their 
arms;  and  when  these  have  a  special 
tincture  the  animal  is  said  to  be  armed 
of  such  a  tincture ;  similarly  if  their 
tongue  be  of  a  special  tincture,  they  are 
said  to  be  langued  of  this  tincture.  _  Often 
two  or  more  coats  of  arms  are  united  to¬ 
gether  on  one  shield,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  a  very  complicated  affair.  The 
art  of  arranging  arms  in  this  way  is 


known  as  marshaling ,  and  when  the 
shield  is  divided  up  into  squares  for  the 
reception  of  different  coats,  it  is  said  to 
be  quartered.  There  are  also  certain  ex¬ 
terior  ornaments  of  the  shield  or  escutch¬ 
eon,  namely,  the  helmet,  mantling,  crest, 
wreath,  motto,  and  supporters.  The 
helmet,  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  escutcheon,  varies  both  in  form  and 
materials.  Those  of  sovereign  princes 
are  of  gold,  those  of  the  nobility  of  silver, 
and  those  of  gentlemen  of  polished  steel. 
The  full-faced  helmet,  with  six  bars,  is 
for  the  king  and  princes  of  the  blood ; 
the  sidelong  helmet,  with  five  bars,  is  for 
dukes  and  marquises,  etc. ;  the  full-faced 
helmet  of  steel,  with  its  beaver  or  vizor 
open,  is  for  knights ;  and  the  sidelong 
helmet,  with  the  vizor  shut,  for  the  es¬ 
quire.  The  mantling  or  mantle  was  an¬ 
ciently  fixed  to  the  helmet,  to  which  it 
served  as  a  covering.  Mantlings  are  now 
used  like  cloaks,  to  cover  the  whole 
achievement.  The  crest  is  placed  above 
the  helmet,  with  the  wreath  serving  as  a 
kind  of  support ;  the  latter  is  composed  of 
two  colors  wreathed  or  twisted  together. 
The  motto  consists  of  the  word  or  phrase 
carried  in  a  scroll  under  or  above  the 
arms.  Supporters  were  originally  only 
ancient  devices  or  badges,  which  by  cus¬ 
tom  came  to  embellish  armorial  ensigns. 
They  are  called  supporters  because  they 
hold  the  shield,  as  the  lion  and  the  uni¬ 
corn  in  the  well-known  royal  arms  of 
England.  The  present  royal  arms  of 
Britain  exhibit  the  arms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  shield  ;  that  is :  Quarterly,  1  and 
4,  England  ;  2,  Scotland  ;  3,  Ireland.  The 
arms  of  England  are :  Gules,  three  lions 
passant  gardant  in  pale  or ;  Scotland, 
or,  a  lion  rampant  within  a  double  tres- 
sure  flory  counter-flory  gules ;  Ireland, 
azure,  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent. 

Heralds’  College.  See  Herald- 

Herat  (her-at'),  a  city  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Afghanistan,  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fertile  plain,  about  370  miles 
west  of  Cabul.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  broad 
deep  moat,  and  an  earthen  mound  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  lofty  wall  of  unburned 
brick,  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel. 
From  each  of  four  of  the  five  gates  a 
long  street  of  bazaars  (one  vaulted 
throughout  its  entire  length)  leads  to¬ 
wards  a  square  in  the  center  of  the 
town.  The  _  remaining  streets  are  nar¬ 
row  and  dirty.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  carpets,  sword-blades, 
shoes,  cloaks,  and  sheepskin  caps.  The 
trade,  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Hindus,  is  greatly  favored  bv  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  town  on  the  great  thorough- 
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fare  from  India  westward.  Herat  was 
long  the  capital  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Tamerlane.  Pop.  about  45,000. 

TTpranlt  (a-ro),  a  department  of 
iiciauit  France>  Qn  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  coast ;  area,  2393  square  miles.  In 
the  northwest  it  is  covered  by  the  Ceven- 
nes,  but  it  descends  rapidly  towards  the 
coast,  which  is  lined  by  lagoons.  The 
chief  rivers,  the  H6rault,  Orb,  and  Lez, 
are  partly  navigable ;  Dut  the  most  im¬ 
portant  water  communication  is  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  The  arable  land,  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  is  generally  fertile. 
The  vine  and  mulberrry  are  extensively, 
the  olive  more  partially  cultivated ;  fruit 
is  abundant ;  and  aromatic,  medicinal, 
and  dye  plants  are  largely  grown.  Salt 
is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  Capital, 
Montpellier.  Pop.  488,285. 

Herbaceous  Plants  ^Ir^nTai 

plants  of  which  the  stem  perishes  annu¬ 
ally,  while  the  roots  remain  permanent 
and  send  forth  a  new  stem  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season. 

TTp-rhavinm  (her-ba'ri-um),  or  Hor- 
neiudlium  Tus  Siccus<  a  collection 

of  dried  plants  systematically  arranged. 
The  specimens  should  be  collected  in  dry 
weather,  and  carried  home  in  a  japanned 
tin-box  or  vasculum,  a  small  pocket-box 
being  desirable,  however,  for  mosses  and 
small  plants.  Very  delicate  specimens 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  small  field- 
book  of  unsized  blotting-paper  carried 
tightly  strapped  between  suitable  boards. 
At  home  they  are  carefully  arranged  upon 
bibulous  paper,  and  pressed  between 
smoothly  planed  deal  boards  either  by 
putting  weights  upon  the  boards  or  by 
using  a  screw-press.  The  paper  is  changed 
every  day  or  two,  as  they  are  found  to 
part  with  their  moisture  more  or  less 
freely.  Succulent  plants  (such  as  stone- 
crops)  should  be  killed  by  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  and  left  for  some  time  to 
drain,  before  pressing.  If  the  stem  be 
thick  and  woody,  or  if  the  flower  be  thick 
and  globular,  as  in  the  thistle,  one  half 
may  be  cut  away  without  depriving  it  of 
its  character.  When  the  process  of  desic¬ 
cation  has  been  completed  specimens  are 
fastened  upon  stiff  paper  (17  inches  by 
lO^)  with  a  mixture  of  gum-tragacanth 
and  gum-arabic,  or  thin  glue,  or  with  slips 
of  gummed  paper,  or  a  needle  and  thread. 
To  preserve  the  specimens  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects,  camphor  should  be  placed 
in  the  cabinet  and  frequently  renewed,  with 
occasionally  a  little  corrosive  sublimate. 
TTovVi  TiPYinP'f’  (that  is,  Saint  Bennet 

nerD-oennex  '0P  Benedict»s  herb),  a 

plant,  Oeurn  urbdnum ,  known  also  as 
Avens.  It  is  aromatic,  tonic,  and  astrin¬ 


gent,  and  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  some  ales. 

Herb-Christopher,  « 

Herbert  (her'bert) ,  Edward,  Lord 
ucii  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire,  an  English  writer,  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  In  1609  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Juliers  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  in  1614  served  again  in 
the  Low  Countries  under  the  same  leader. 
In  1618  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France,  but  was  recalled  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Constable 
Luynes,  the  favorite  of  Louis  XIII.  On 
the  death  of  Luynes,  however,  he  was 
sent  back  to  France  as  resident  am¬ 
bassador.  At  Paris,  in  1624,  he  printed 
his  famous  book,  De  Veritate ,  with  the 
object  of  asserting  the  sufficiency,  univer¬ 
sality,  and  perfection  of  natural  religion. 
In  1625  he  returned  from  France  and 
was  created  an  Irish  peer,  and  in  1631  an 
English  baron.  He  joined  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  party,  but  subsequently  quitted 
it,  and  suffered  in  fortune  in  consequence. 
He  died  in  London  in  1648.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Lord  Herbert,  as  shown  in  his 
memoirs,  was  vain,  punctilious,  and 
quixotic,  but  open,  generous,  and  brave. 
Another  work  of  his  was  De  Religione 
Gentilium.  Soon  after  his  death  was 
published  his  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII ,  and  a  collection  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1665. 

TTArbprf  George,  poet  and  divine, 
xlci  UC1 brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  born  in  1593 ;  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  In 
1615.  From  1619  till  1627  he  was  uni¬ 
versity  orator.  The  death  of  James  I 
in  1625  put  an  end  to  his  prospects  of 
civil  promotion,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  took  orders,  and  became  a  prebendary 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  1630  he 
took  priest’s  orders,  and  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury, 
in  Wiltshire.  He  died  in  1633.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  religious  poems,  The  Temple , 
was  published  in  1631,  and  the  Jacula 
Prudentum,  a  collection  of  proverbs,  in 
1640.  His  poems  bear  the  marks  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  nature,  if  not  of  genius, 
but  they  are  marred  by  conceits  and  man¬ 
nerisms.  His  chief  prose  work  was  The 
Country  Parson  (1652). 

TTp-pLpT'f  Sidney,  Lord  Herbert  of 
9  Lea,  an  English  statesman, 
son  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
born  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Har¬ 
row  and  Oxford,  and  was  Conservative 
member  for  South  Wilts  from  1832  till 
shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  secre- 
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tary  to  the  admiralty  under  Peel  in  1841, 
and  in  1845  was  made  secretary  for  war, 
but  became  a  convert  to  free-trade,  and 
quitted  office  with  Peel  in  1846.  In  1852 
he  became  war  secretary  in  the  Aberdeen 
cabinet,  and  retained  it  till  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  ministry  in  1855.  For  a  short 
time  he  was  colonial  secretary  under  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  in  1859  became  once  more 
secretary  for  war.  Early  in  1861  he 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  died  in  the  same  year. 

Herb-gerard.  See  Bishop-weed. 

the  Geranium  Rober - 

nei  u  ro  oert,  tianui)h  called  a  i  s  0 

Stinking  Crane's-bill,  common  in  dry 
places.  It  is  astringent  and  aromatic, 
and  has  been  used  in  nephritic  disorders, 
but  is  now  abandoned  as  a  remedy. 

TTprpinitp  (her'sin-It),  a  variety  of 
XLClOilllie  the  mineral  called  spinel. 

HVrPlllflnpnm  (her-ku-la'ne-um),  an 

nercuianeum  ancient  city  about  5 

miles  s.  E.  from  Naples,  completely 
buried  with  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  etc.,  by 
lava  and  ashes  during  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  a.  d.  79. 
The  site  had  been  long  sought  in  vain, 
when  in  1713  three  statues  were  found 
in  digging  a  well  at  the  village  of 
Portici.  In  1738  the  well  was  dug  deeper, 
and  traces  of  buildings  were  found.  The 
theater  was  then  discovered,  but  though 
the  excavations  were  continued  for  many 
years  it  is  now  the  only  building  to  be 
seen  underground,  as  the  successive  exca¬ 
vations  were  immediately  filled  up  with 
rubbish  from  a  new  digging.  A  number  of 
public  buildings  and  private  dwellings 
were  laid  bare,  and  many  objects  of 
great  value  discovered,  such  as  statues, 
busts,  beautiful  mosaics,  wall  paintings, 
charred  papyrus  manuscripts,  etc.  One 
of  the  houses  discovered  contained  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  provisions,  consisting  of  fruits, 
corn,  oil,  pease,  lentils,  pies,  and  hams. 
Few  skeletons  have  been  found  either  in 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum,  so  that  it  is 
probable  most  of  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Among 
the  most  interesting  objects  discovered 
here  were  the  papyri,  over  1750  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Naples  Museum,  but 
hardly  a  third  have  yet  been  unrolled, 
the  process  presenting  great  difficulties 
from  the  tendency  of  the  MSS.  to  crum¬ 
ble.  The  knowledge  of  ancient  art  has, 
however,  gained  more  by  the  discoveries 
made  here  than  literature.  Recently  a 
design  of  making  a  complete*  excavation 
of  these  ruins  has  been  entertained,  but 
as  yet  no  work  has  been  done. 
Hercules  (her,ku-les).  See  Heracles. 


Hercules, 


one  of  Ptolemy’s  northern 
constellations,  including  113 
stars.  The  point  to  which  the  sun,  with 
its  accompanying  system  of  planets,  is 
traveling  at  present  is  situated  in  this 
constellation,  which  includes  some  re¬ 
markable  star  groups  and  nebulae. 
TTprpnlpe  Pillaks  of,  the  ancient 

XlCIOUICfc,  name  of  the  two  promon_ 

tories,  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  Abyla 
(Ceuta),  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 


Hercules-beetle,  a  VQ}'?  lai;?e  Brazil- 

,  ian  lamellicorn  bee¬ 
tle,  Scarabceus  or  Hynastes  Hercules.  An 
enormous  horn  projects  from  the  head,  and 
a  smaller  one  from  the  thorax,  and  the 
beetle  attains  a  length  of  5  inches. 

Hercynian  Forest  (^r-sm'i-an), 

d  the  general 

name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  forest- 
clad  mountains  in  Central  Germany,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Carpath¬ 
ians. 

Herder  (her'der),  Johann  Gottfried 
von,  a  German  author,  born 
in  poor  circumstances  in  1744.  He  went 
in  1762  to  Konigsberg,  procured  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Frederick’s  College,  and  was 
permitted  by  Kant  to  hear  all  his  lectures 
gratis.  From  1764  to  1769  he  was  an 
assistant  teacher  at  the  cathedral  school 
of  Riga,  with  which  office  that  of  a 
preacher  was  connected,  and  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  he  published  his 
Fragments  on  German  Literature.  In 
1769  he  resigned  his  post  in  order  to 
travel,  and  became  traveling  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Holstein-Oldenburg.  But  in 
Strasburg  he  was  prevented  from  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes  ;  and  here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  on 
whom  he  had  a  very  decided  influence. 
Besides  his  Fragments .  his  ‘Critical 
Woods’  ( Kritische  W alder)  and  other 
productions  had  gained  him  a  considerable 
reputation,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1771 
court  preacher,  superintendent,  and  con- 
sistorial  counselor  at  Biickeburg,  and  in 
1776  to  the  same  offices  at  Weimar.  In 
1801  he  was  made  president  of  the  high 
consistory,  a  place  before  only  given  to 
noblemen.  He  was  subsequently  made  a 
noble .  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  in  1803.  As  a  theologian  Herder 
contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  historical  and  antiquarian  part  of 
the  Old  Testament.  His  Geist  der  Heb- 
rdischen  Poesie  (‘Spirit  of  Hebrew  Po¬ 
etry’)  is  highly  valued.  He  did  much 
also  #  for  the  better  appreciation  of  the 
classical  authors.  His  greatest  work  is 
his  Ideen  zur .  Philosophie  der  Geschichte 
der  Menschheit  (‘  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  History  of  Man,’  1785  et  seq.). 


Hereditaments 


Heretic 


He  is  the  author  of  some  pleasing  songs,  G.  G.  Scott.  Other  public  buildings  are 
and  of  an  epic  entitled  The  Gid.  the  college  adjoining  the  cathedral,  the 

Hereditaments  (her-a-dit'a-ments  ),  shire-hall,  the  county-jail,  free  library  and 
in  law,  any  species  museum,  corn  exchange,  market-hall,  and 
of  property  that  may  descend  to  an  heir,  post-office.  The  manufactures,  which  are 
Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  of  ma-  inconsiderable,  consist  of  gloves,  leather, 
terial  and  tangible  possessions,  incor-  turnery,  nails,  etc.  Hereford  was  long 
poreal  hereditaments  of  rights  and  priv-  an  important  garrison  town  on  the  Welsh 
ileges  not  themselves  tangible,  though  border,  and  was  the  last  city  to  surrender 
conferring  claims  on  tangible  possessions,  to  the  parliamentarians.  Pop.  22,568. — 
TTpyprli fqrv  See  Disease.  The  county,  which  is  entirely  inland, 

nereauary  Diseases.  and  borders  on  Wales,  has  an  area  0f 

Heredity  (her-ed'i-ti),  the  transmis-  833  sq.  miles,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
v  sion  from  parent  to  off-  is  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
spring  of  physical  and  intellectual  char-  county  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  Sev- 
acters.  This  has  been  at  all  times  be-  ern,  towards  which  river  it  has  a  general 
lieved  in,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  slope  north  to  south,  as  indicated  by  the 

that  the  conviction  has,  in  the  hands  of  course  of  its  rivers,  the  Wye  and  its 

Darwin,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Wallace,  affluents.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile, 
been  methodized  so  as  to  embody  an  im-  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  but  barley, 
portant  zoological  doctrine.  The  modern  oats,  beans,  pease,  hops,  and  turnips  are 
view  of  evolution  in  biology  rests  upon  the  also  extensively  cultivated.  Orchards  are 
belief  that  acquired  peculiarities,  or  dif-  numerous,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ex- 
ferences  which  may  arise  between  parent  cellent  cider  is  made.  The  Herefordshire 

and  offspring,  can  be  transmitted  with  cattle  are  held  in  high  estimation  for 

some  probability  of  permanence,  especially  meat,  though  not  good  milkers.  Horses 
if  the  variation  presented  by  the  young  is  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Oak 
determined  by  external  conditions,  or  if  it  timber  is  abundant,  and  forms,  with 
is  such  as  to  adapt  the  possessor  more  oak-bark,  an  article  of  export.  Pop. 
thoroughly  to  the  conditions  under  which  (1911)  114,269. 

it  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  while  TTpvetin  (her'e-tik),  one  who  embraces 
variations  may  be  thus  permanently  ^  a  heresy,  that  is,  one  who 

transmitted  by  heredity,  yet  this  very  ten-  holds  some  theological  doctrine  which  con- 
dency  of  the  young  to  repeat  the  charac-  diets  with  the  beliefs  of  the  Catholic  or 
ters  of  the  parent  is  also  a  check  on  universal  church,  but  who,  at  the  same 
variability,  or  the  tendency  of  structure  time,  calls  himself  a  Christian.  Many 
and  attributes  to  change  with  the  environ-  of  the  early  Christians  preserved  their 
ment.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  Jewish  or  Greek  philosophical  notions, 
strong  tendency  to  hereditary  transmis-  and  mingled  them  with  the  doctrines  of 
sion  works  in  the  majority  of  cases  so  as  Christianity.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
to  perpetuate  those  most  fitted  to  survive,  apostles  we  find  traces  of  the  Gnostics, 
it  secures  the  same  result  in  other  cases  and  subsequently  a  great  variety  of  heret- 
by  a  converse  action.  The  question  of  ical  sects  or  sectaries  arose.  Among  the 
the  heredity  of  acquired  characters,  chief  may  be  mentioned  the  Manichseans, 
changes  arising  during  the  lifetime  of  an  Sabellians,  Arians,  Apollinarians,  Nestor- 
individual,  has  of  late  years  been  vigor-  ians,  Monophysites,  Pelagians,  Monothel- 
ously  debated,  without  any  definite  con-  ites,  Paulicians,  etc.  Among  religionists 
elusion.  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  stigmatized  as  heretics  in  later  times  by 
many  zoologists  that  such  characters  can-  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  the 
not  be  transmitted  to  offspring,  but  their  Waldenses,  the  Wicliffites,  Hussites, 
arguments  and  evidences  are  not  sufficient  Lutherans,  and  all  Protestant  sects  and 
to  convince  the  many  who  hold  the  oppo-  churches.  Before  Christianity  was  made 
site  view,  and  the  problem  is  still  an  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state,  nothing 
open  one.  but  excommunication  was  inflicted  upon 

Hereford  (he're-ford),  a  city  and  par-  the  heretic;  but  severe  laws  were  passed 
1C1C  u  u  liamentary  borough  of  Eng-  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  emperors, 
land,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  The  code  of  Justinian  contains  many  or- 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye.  .  The  dinances  against  heretics,  and  the  canon 
principal  streets  are  broad  and  straight ;  law  made  it  a  duty  to  denounce  them, 
houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  the  public  under  pain  of  excommunication.  As  early 
buildings  of  stone.  The  beautiful  ca-  as  385  Priscillian  was  condemned  to 
thedral  near  the  Wye  was  rebuilt,  in  death  as  a  heretic  bv  the  Spanish  bishops 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  on  at  the  Council  of  Trfcves ;  but  the  perse- 
the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice,  and  re-  cutions  of  heretics,  properly  so  called,  be- 
stored  in  1863  under  the  direction  of  Sir  gan  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII,  in 


Herford 


Hermeneutics 


the  eleventh  century.  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  suffered  much  from  these 
persecutions,  but  the  states  of  Germany 
showed  greater  moderation.  In  England 
the  burning  of  heretics  was  practiced  be¬ 
fore  1200,  and  long  continued.  Heresy  is 
now  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

TTovfrkvd  (her'fort),  a  town  of  Prus- 
J1CI1UIU  gia>  in  Westphalia,  16  miles 

.southwest  of  Minden.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  leather, 
basket-work,  and  tobacco ;  oil  mills,  etc. 
Pop.  (1905  )  24,821. 

TTprint  (her'i-ot),  in  old  English  law, 
xlciiul  a  tribute  or  fine,  as  the  best 
beast  or  other  chattel,  payable  to  the  lord 
of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner, 
landholder,  or  vassal. 

TTprinf  George,  founder  of  the  hos- 
XLCiiut,  pitai  in  Edinburgh  which 

bears  his  name,  and  jeweler  to  King 
James  VI,  was  born  in  1563.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father’s  profession,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Incorporation 
of  Goldsmiths  in  1588.  In  1597  he  was 
appointed  goldsmith  to  the  queen  by 
James  VI,  and  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  English  crown  followed  the 
court  to  England.  He  died  in  1624.  He 
left  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to 
found  a  hospital  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  poor  father¬ 
less  boys,  freemen’s  sons,  of  the  town. 
The  present  magnificent  structure  known 
as  Heriot’s  Hospital  was  built  between 
1628  and  1659.  See  Edinburgh. 
TTpriciQn  (ha're-zou),  a  town  of  Swit- 
licnadu  zerland,  in  the  canton  and 
4  miles  northwest  of  Appenzell.  It  has 
manufactures  of  muslin  and  other  kinds 
of  cotton  goods.  Pop.  13,501. 

Heristal.  See  Herstal 

TTprVimpr  a  village,  capital  of 
nerKimer,  Herkimer  County,  New 

York.  It  is  on  the  Mohawk  River,  14 
miles  s.  e.  of  Utica.  It  has  paper,  knit¬ 
ting,  and  furniture  mills,  and  cheese  is 
largely  made  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7520. 
TIorVimov  Nicholas,  soldier,  born 
nei  Kliuei ,  in  New  York  about  1715, 

comrtianded  at  Fort  Herkimer,  New  York, 
when  attacked  by  Indians  in  1758,  and 
in  1777  led  a  militia  force  to  relieve  Fort 
Stanwix,  then  besieged  by  British  and 
Indians.  In  an  engagement  at  Oriskany 
he  was  mortally  wounded. 

TTevrnflnyi  (heFman),  Johann  Gott- 

iiermann  FRIED  jAK0B  a  German 

scholar,  born  in  1772.  He  began  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipzig  in 
1794,  and  with  this  university  he  was 
connected  till  his  death  in  1848.  Her¬ 


mann  originated  valuable  reforms  in  the 
method  of  Greek  grammatical  instruction  ; 
and  he  is  especially  known  for  his  editions 
of  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
Bion,  and  Moschus,  and  for  the  con¬ 
troversies  in  which  his  theories  involved 
him  with  other  scholars. 

Hermannstadt 

vania,  on  the  Cibin,  54  miles  s.  s.  e. 
Klausenburg.  It  consists  of  a  high  and 
a  low  town,  connected  by  steep  stone 
stairs,  and  of  three  suburbs.  The  high 
town  is  double  walled  and  well  built. 
Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  12th  century, 
and  it  was  once  an  important  fortress. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  and  of  the  Greek  metropolitan 
of  Transylvania.  The  manufactures  are 
varied,  and  there  is  an  important  transit 
trade,  chiefly  to  and  from  Constantinople. 
Pop.  29,577. 

Hermaphrodite  <ahne 

which  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes 
are  either  really  or  apparently  combined, 
especially  an  animal  having  the  parts  of 
generation  both  of  male  and  female,  so 
that  reproduction  can  take  place  without 
the  union  of  two  individuals.  Hermaph¬ 
rodites  are  divided  into  true  and  spurious, 
the  first  exhibiting  a  real  combination 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes ; 
while  in  the  second  the  combination  is 
only  apparent.  The  animals  in  which  the 
organs  of  the  two  sexes  are  normally 
combined  in  the  same  individual  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  invertebrate  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  for  example  certain 
groups  of  the  inferior  worms,  molluscs, 
barnacles,  etc.  There  are  no  real  her¬ 
maphrodites  in  any  of  the  higher  species 
of  animals. 

Hermaphrodite  Brig,  ?  br^u*ahrae! 

rigged  forward  and  schooner-rigged  aft. 

TTprmn<s  (her'mas),  one  of  the  so- 
xlci  iiicta  calle(J  apostolic  fathers,  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  the  person  men¬ 
tioned  by  that  name  in  Rom.,  xvi,  14, 
though  others  maintain  that  he  lived 
much  later.  He  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  the  Shepherd,  circu¬ 
lated  at  Rome  early  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  and  for  which  a  place  in  the 
canon  was  even  claimed.  Only  a  few 
fragments  exist  of  the  Greek  original, 
but  the  Latin  translation,  made  at  a  very 
early  period,  appears  to  be  complete.  It  is 
prized  as  a  relic  of  the  primitive  church. 

Hermeneutics  (her-me-nu'tiks; 

from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  to  explain  or  interpret),  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  fixes  the  principles  of  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  sacred  writings.  Her- 


Hermes 


Hernandia 


meneutics  bears  the  same  relation  to  exe¬ 
gesis  as  theory  to  practice.  See  Exe¬ 
gesis. 

TTprm?«i  (her'mes),  called  by  the  Ro- 
co  mans  Mercurius  (see  Mer¬ 
cury),  in  Greek  mythology  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 
He  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and  soon  after 
his  birth  left  his  cradle  and  invented  the 

lyre  by  string¬ 
ing  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise  with 
three  or  seven 
strings.  The 
lyre,  however, 
he  resigned  to 
Apollo,  with 
whom  it  was 
ever  after  iden- 
t  i  fi  e  d.  Hermes 
also  invented 
the  Pandean 
pipe.  The  an¬ 
cients  represent 
Hermes  as  the 
herald  and  mes- 
s  e  n  g  e  r  of  the 
gods.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  souls 
Hermes. — Wall  painting,  of  the  depart- 
Pompeii.  ed  to  the  low¬ 

er  world.  He 
was  the  ideal  embodiment  of  grace,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  persuasiveness,  but  also  of  pru¬ 
dence,  cunning,  fraud,  perjury,  theft,  and 
robbery.  His  cunning  was  frequently  of 
service  both  to  the  gods  and  the  heroes, 
and  even  to  Zeus  himself.  Later  writers 
ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  dice,  mu¬ 
sic,  geometry,  letters,  etc.  He  was  wor¬ 
shipped  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but 
Arcadia  was  the  chief  place  of  his  wor¬ 
ship,  his  festivals  being  called  Hermcea. 
In  the  monuments  he  is  represented  as  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  or  in  the  full  power 
of  early  manhood.  He  often  appears  with 
small  wings  attached  to  his  head  and  to 
his  ankles.  Among  his  symbols  are  the 
cock,  the  tortoise,  a  purse,  etc.,  and  espe¬ 
cially  his  winged  rod,  the  caduceus. 

Georg,  a  German  theolo¬ 
gian,  born  in  1775.  He  stud¬ 
ied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Munster ;  became  teacher  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  that  city,  and  in  1807  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  in  the  university. 
When  the  Prussian  government  estab¬ 
lished  the  University  of  Bonn,  Hermes 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Catholic 
theology  (1820).  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  an  ingenious  effort  to  base 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  on  Kant’s 
system  of  philosophy — an  attempt  known 
as  Hermesianism.  It  aroused  powerful 
opposition,  being  condemned  as  heretical 

15—5 


Hermes, 


by  a  papal  letter  of  1835,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  its  originator. 

Hermes  Trismegis'tus,  fcalm^r- 

sonage,  the  reputed  author  of  a  great 
variety  of  works,  probably  written  by 
Egyptian  Neo-Platonists,  who  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  the  highest  attainments 
of  the  human  mind  to  Thoth,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hermes ;  regarding  him  as  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions, 
the  Logos  incarnate,  thrice  greatest 
(Gr.  tris  megistos).  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  mentions  the  contents  of  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes  which  were  extant  in 
his  time.  Of  those  which  now  remain  the 
most  important  is  the  Poimandres  or  Poi- 
mander,  a  dialogue  on  nature,  the  crea¬ 
tion,  the  deity,  the  soul,  knowledge,  and 
similar  topics.  Of  the  extant  works  none 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  fourth  or  perhaps  the  third 
century  of  our  era. 


Hermetic  Art  (her-met'ik)>  .another 

name  for  Alchemy 

(which  see). 

Hermetic  Sealing,  tdee™teusea 

very  old  process  in  which  a  glass  vessel, 
such  as  a  tube  or  flask,  has  its  neck  so 
fused  together  that  no  part  of  the  con¬ 
tained  matter  can  escape,  and  nothing 
foreign  can  get  in. 

"HVrrm  tflP’P  (her'mi-tij),  one  of  the 
XLciiiuidge  finegt  French  wines>  pro_ 

duced  along  the  Rhone  between  Valence 
and  Valifere,  in  the  ci-devant  Dauphiny. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white ;  the 
former  is  preferred. 


TTpvmif-pvaL  a  name  common  to  a 

iiermn  crao,  family  (pagUrid8e) 

of  well-known  decapod  crustaceans. 
These  crabs  take  possession  of  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  cast-off  univalve  shells  of  vari¬ 
ous  molluscs,  carrying  this  habitation 
about  with  them,  and  changing  it  for  a 
larger  one  as  they  increase  in  size.  There 
are  several  species,  of  various  sizes, 
chiefly  belonging  to  tropical  shores. 

Hermits.  See  A«cl"jrites- 


ITpvmmi  (her'mon),  a  mountain  of 
XLCIIIIUIl  Syria?  belonging  to  the 

Anti-Lebanon,  about  9400  feet  high. 


Hermopolis. 

Hermosillo 


See  Syra. 


(her-mo-sil'yo) ,  a  city 
in  the  state  of  Sonora, 
river  Sonora,  110  miles 
port  of  Guaymas,  with 
large  traffic.  It  has  a 
and  flour-mills.  Pop. 


Mexico,  on  the 
north  from  the 
which  it  has  a 
mint,  distilleries, 

17.618. 

TTprnnnfHa  (her-nan'di-a),  a  genus 

nernanaia  of  large  East  x  n  d  i  a  n 


Herne 


Herod 


trees,  forming  the  nat.  order  Ilernandia- 
ceae.  They  have  alternate  entire  leaves 

and  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  in,  axil¬ 
lary  or  terminal 
spikes  or  co- 
»'  rhymbs.  H.  so- 
nora ,  or  Jack- 
in-the-box,  is  so 
called  from  the 
noise  made  by 
the  -wind  whist¬ 
ling  through  its 
persistent  invol- 
ucels.  The  fi¬ 
brous  roots 
Hernandia  sonora  (Jack-in-  chewed  and  ap- 
the-box).  plied  to  wounds 

caused  by  the  Macassar  poison  form  an 
effectual  cure,  and  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
is  a  powerful  depilatory.  The  wood  is 
light ;  that  of  H.  Ouianensis  takes  fire  so 
readily  from  a  flint  and  steel  that  it  *  is 
used  in  the  same  way  as  amadou. 

TJprnp  James  A.,  actor  and  play- 
c  c?  wright,  born  at  Troy,  New 
York,  in  1839 ;  died  in  1901.  His  plays 
include  Hearts  of  Oak,  The  Minute  Men , 
Drifting  Apart,  Margaret  Fleming,  and 
Shore  Acres,  the  last-named  the  most 
popular. 

TTprnifl  (her'ni-a),  in  surgery,  a  tu- 
■“"c  a  mor  formed  by  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  a  soft  part,  which  protrudes  by 
a  natural  or  accidental  opening  from  the 
cavity  in  which  it  is  contained.  The 
brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  most  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  may  become  totally 
or  partially  displaced,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  hernial  tumors.  But 
the  term  is  ordinarily  applied  to  abdomi¬ 
nal  hernia.  Every  part  of  the  abdomen 
may  become  the  seat  of  hernia,  but  it 
most  commonly  appears  in  the  anterior 
and  inferior  region,  which,  being  destitute 
in  a  great  measure  of  muscular  fibers, 
and  containing  the  natural  openings,  of¬ 
fers  less  resistance  to  the  displacement 
of  the  viscera.  Most  of  the  viscera,  when 
displaced,  push  the  peritoneum  forward 
before  them :  this  membrane  thus  forms 
an  envelope  of  the  hernia,  which  is  called 
the  hernial  sac.  The  hernia  itself  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  loop  of  the  small  bowel,  and  though 
it  has  been  pushed  through  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  forming  a  tumor  under  the  skin, 
the  faeces  still  pass  along  it.  If  the  her¬ 
nia  can  be  returned  to  the  abdomen,  it  is 
said  to  be  reducible ;  if,  from  its  size  or 
other  cause,  it  cannot  be  replaced,  it  is 
irreducible.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  stran¬ 
gulated  when  it  is  not  only  irreducible, 
but  also  subjected  to  a  continual  con¬ 
striction.  which  interferes  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the 


part  and  the  passage  of  the  faeces.  It 
may  be  rapidly  fatal.  Constriction  may 
be  produced  by  different  causes,  but  gen¬ 
erally  occurs  at  the  margins  of  the  open¬ 
ing  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes. 
As  soon  as  a  patient  perceives  that  he  is 
affected  with  a  hernia  he  should  have  re¬ 
course  to  medical  advice,  for  the  disease 
is  then  in  its  most  favorable  state  for 
treatment.  The  hernia  when  it  is  reduced 
must  be  prevented  from  recurring  by  the 
constant  pressure  of  a  pad  or  truss.  An 
irreducible  hernia  must  be  supported  with 
great  care.  All  violent  exercises,  and 
excess  in  diet,  must  be  avoided.  The 
strangulated  hernia  requires  prompt  re¬ 
lief,  and  may  necessitate  an  operation. 
TTprnnQnnrl  (her'neu-s&n) ,  a  seaport 

JlCinubcinu  and  cathedral  town  of 

Sweden,  capital  of  Westernorrland,  on  the 
island  of  Herno,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
with  a  considerable  shipping  trade.  Pop. 
7890. 

Hero  a  Greek  priestess  of 

Aphrodite  at  Sestos,  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  for  love  of  whom  Leander,  a 
youth  of  Abydos,  swam  every  night 
across  the  Hellespont,  guided  by  a  torch 
from  her  tower.  He  was  at  length 
drowned  in  the  attempt  and  his  body 
washed  ashore,  when  Hero,  overcome 
with  anguish,  threw  herself  from  the 
tower  on  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  and 
perished.  There  is  a  Greek  poem  by 
Musseus  on  this  subject. 

Hero  (°F  Alexandria),  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  mechanists  of  ancient 
times,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  150-100. 
A  common  pneumatic  toy,  called  Hero’s 
fountain,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he 
also  invented  the  seolipile,  a  heliostat,  etc. 
Herod  (her'od),  called  the  Great, 
^  King  of  the  Jews,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  wher&  he  was 
born  about  74  b.c.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater  the  Idumean,  who,  be¬ 
ing  made  procurator  of  Judea  by  Julius 
Caesar,  appointed  Herod  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Galilee.  He  at  first  embraced 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after 
their  death  reconciled  himself  to  Antony, 
by  whose  interest  he  was  first  named 
Tetrarch,  and  afterwards  King  of  Judea. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium  he  success¬ 
fully  paid  court  to  Augustus,  who  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  kingdom.  On  all  occa¬ 
sions  his  abilities  as  a  politician  and 
commander  were  conspicuous ;  but  his 
passions  were  fierce  and  ungovernable, 
and  his  wife  Mariamne,  her  brother, 
grandfather,  and  mother,  and  his  own 
sons  by  her,  were  all  put  to  death  by 
him.  He  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
with  great  magnificence,  and  erected  a 


Herod  Agrippa  I 


Herodotus 


stately  theater  and  amphitheater  in  that 
city.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria,  which  he 
called  Sebaste,  and  constructed  many 
strong  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  the 
principal  termed  Caesarea,  after  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Herod,  viz.,  b.c.  4,  the  year 
also  signalized  by  the  massacre  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.  Herod’s  policy 
and  influence  gave  a  great  temporary 
splendor  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  he  was 
also  the  first  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  government,  by  dissolving  the 
national  council,  and  appointing  the 
high  priests  and  removing  them  at  pleas- 
use,  without  regard  to  the  laws  of  suc¬ 
cession. 

Herod  Agrippa  I,  £0uVbyABe£ 

nice,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great.  For 
his  attachment  to  Caligula  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Tiberius,  but  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Caligula  (a.d.  37)  he  received 
the  government  of  part  of  Palestine,  and 
subsequently  all  the  dominions  of  Herod 
the  Great.  To  please  the  Jews,  with 
whom  ‘  his  rule  was  very  popular,  he 
caused  St.  James  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  imprisoned  St.  Peter.  He  died  in 
the  circumstances  related  in  Acts  xii,  in 
a.d.  44. 

Herod  Agrippa  II,  {££ d?nfg; 

last  of  the  Herodian  line.  Being  too 
young  to  govern,  Judea  was,  on  his 
father’s  death,  reduced  to  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince.  He  subsequently  received  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  and  obtained  the 
superintendency  of  the  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where,  with  his  sister,  Berenice, 
he  heard  the  defence  of  Paul  before  Fes- 
tus.  Being  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews,  he  joined  Cestius, 
and  later  on  Vespasian,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  very  serviceable  to 
Titus.  After  its  reduction  (a.d.  70)  he 
and  Berenice  (with  whom  he  was  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  an  incestuous  inter¬ 
course)  returned  to  Rome.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  there,  a.d.  94. 

Herod  An'tipas,  ^/byh^flf'th 

wife,  Cleopatra,  was  appointed  tetrarch 
of  Galilee  on  his  death  (b.c.  4).  This 
was  the  Herod  who  put  to  death  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  at  the  request  of  his  wife 
Herodias,  John  having  reproached  them 
for  their  incestuous  union.  Having 
visited  Rome  he  was  accused  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Se- 
janus,  and  was  stripped  of  his  dominions, 
and  sent  (a.d.  39)  with  his  wife  into 
exile  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  or,  as  some 
say,  to  Spain,  where  he  died. 


Herodiones  !h6r'°d "i'6'nez) >  the 

herons,  a  modern  name 

for  an  order  of  birds  including  the  herons 

proper,  but  also  the  bitterns,  storks, 

spoon-bills,  ibises,  etc. 

TTpvnfl  ntn  si  (her-od^o-tus),  the  oldest 
XLCIOUOLUb  Qreek  historian  whoge 

works  have  come  down  to  us,  the  ‘  father 
of  history,’  born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  b.c.  484.  Before  writing 
his  history  he  traveled  extensively,  visit¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Euxine,  Scythia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  Ecbatana,  Egypt  as  far  as  Ele¬ 
phantine  or  other  parts  of  Northern 
Africa,  everywhere  investigating  the  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  people, 
the  history  of  the  country,  productions  of 
the  soil,  etc.  On  returning  home  he  found 
that  Lygdamis  had  usurped  the  supreme 
authority  in  Halicarnassus,  and  put  to 
death  the  noblest  citizens,  among  others 
his  uncle,  the  epic  poet  Panyasis,  and 
Herodotus  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  island  of  Samos.  Having  formed 
a  conspiracy  with  several  exiles  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Halicarnassus  and  drove  out 
the  usurper,  but  the  nobles  who  had 
acted  with  him  immediately  formed  an 
aristocracy  more  oppressive  than  the 
government  of  the  banished  tyrant,  and 
Herodotus  withdrew  to  the  recently 
founded  colony  of  Thurii,  in  Italy,  where 
he  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  re¬ 
maining  life.  Here,  at  an  advanced 
age,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  he  wrote  his 
immortal  work,  a  statement  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  events  are  noticed  in 
the  body  of  the  book  which  occurred  so 
late  as  409  b.c.,  while  its  abrupt  ending 
proves  almost  beyond  question  that  he 
was  prevented  by  death  from  completing 
it.  The  history  is  divided  into  nine  books, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  a  muse,  and 
is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  historian  is  to  narrate  the 
conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians, 
and  he  traces  the  enmity  of  the  two  races 
back  to  mythical  times.  Rapidly  passing 
over  the  mythical  period  he  comes  to 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  of  whom  and  of 
his  kingdom  he  gives  a  comparatively 
full  history.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by 
Cyrus  induces  him  to  relate  the  rise  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  and  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
history  of  Cambyses  and  his  Egyptian  ex¬ 
pedition  leads  him  to  introduce  the  valu¬ 
able  details  of  the  history,  geography,  and 
manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  which 
occupy  the  second  book.  The  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius  causes  the  historian 
to  treat  of  the  Scythians  and  the  north 
of  Europe ;  and  the  subsequent  extension 
of  the  Persian  kingdom  affords  him  the 


Heroes 


Herrera 


opportunity  for  giving  an  account  of 
Cyrene  and  Libya.  In  the  meantime  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionians  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  on  the  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Persia.  An  account  of  this 
outbreak  and  of  the  rise  of  Athens  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  what  properly  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
history  of  the  Persian  war  now  runs 
on  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  until  the 
taking  of  Sestos.  There  are  English 
translations  of  his  history  by  Beloe,  Cary, 
and  Rawlinson,  the  last  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  important  notes  and  disserta¬ 
tions. 

TTprnp«  (he'roz),  a  name  applied  by 
XLCiucfc  the  Greeks  to  mythical  per¬ 
sonages  who  formed  an  intermediate 
link  between  men  and  gods.  They  were 
demigods,  whose  mortal  nature  only  was 
destroyed  by  death,  while  the  immortal 
ascended  to  the  gods.  The  heroic  age  of 
Greece  is  considered  to  have  terminated 
with  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into 
the  Peloponnesus  (b.c.  1100.)  There 
were  six  great  heroic  races,  descended 
respectively  from  Prometheus  and  Deu¬ 
calion,  Inachus,  Agenor,  Danaus,  Pelops 
or  Tantalus,  and  Cecrops.  Individual 
families,  as,  for  instance,  the  ZEacidw, 
Atridce,  Heraclidce ,  belong  to  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  these  races.  Great  sacrifices 
were  not  offered  to  the  heroes,  as  they 
were  to  the  Olympian  deities ;  but  groves 
were  consecrated  to  them,  and  libations 
poured  out  on  their  sepulchers. 

"Her  old  ( a-rold ) ,  Louis  Joseph  Fer- 
liCiUiU  dinand,  a  French  musical 
composer,  born  in  1791 ;  died  in  1833.  He 
entered  the  conservatoire  at  Paris,  after¬ 
wards  studied  at  Rome,  and  became  musi¬ 
cal  tutor  to  the  daughters  of  Murat,  king 
of  Naples.  His  first  successful  opera  was 
Les  Rosieres.  produced  in  1817.  This 
was  followed  by,  among  other  minor  com¬ 
positions,  Le  Huleticr  (1823),  and  Marie 
(1826).  His  chief  works,  however,  are 
the  famous  Zarnpa  (1821),  and  the  Pre 
aux  Cleres  (1832). 

TTprnn  (her'un),  the  common  name 
1  of  birds  of  the  genus  Ardea , 
constituting  with  the  bitterns  the  family 
Ardeidse,  type  of  what  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  a  separate  order  of  birds, 
the  Herodiones.  The  herons  are  very 
numerous,  and  almost  universally  spread 
over  the  globe.  They  are  distinguished 
by  having  a  long  bill  cleft  beneath  the 
eyes,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint,  three 
toes  in  front,  the  two  outer  united  by  a 
membrane,  and  by  moderate  wings.  The 
tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  feathers.  The  common 


heron  ( Ardea  cinerea )  is  about  3  feet  in 
length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  builds  its  nest  in  high 
trees,  many  being  sometimes  on  one  tree. 
Its  food  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  molluscs, 
mice,  moles,  and  similar  small  animals. 
It  has  an  insatiable  voracity,  and  digests 
its  food  with  great  rapidity.  It  haunts 
fresh-water  streams,  marshes,  ponds,  and 
lakes,  as  also  the  sea-shore.  It  was  for- 


Common  Heron  (Ardfa  cinerSa) . 


merly  in  high  esteem  for  the  table,  and, 
being  remarkable  for  its  directly  ascend¬ 
ing  flight,  was  the  special  quarry  pursued 
in  falconry  by  the  larger  hawks.  The 
great  heron  (A.  herodias )  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  America,  and  is  called  also 
great  blue  heron ;  the  great  white  heron 
or  egret  (A.  or  Herodias  alba)  belongs 
to  Europe;  and  the  green  heron  (A. 
virescens),  the  flesh  of  which  is  much 
esteemed,  is  a  native  of  North  America. 

Heron.  See  tIero- 

TTpvnpq  (her'pez),  a  skin  disease 
which,  in  most  of  its  forms, 
passes  through  a  regular  course  of  in¬ 
crease,  maturation,  decline,  and  termina¬ 
tion,  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  It 
is  characterized  by  vesicles  which  arise  in 
distinct  but  irregular  clusters,  and  com¬ 
monly  appear  in  quick  succession,  and 
near  together,  on  an  inflamed  base ;  gen¬ 
erally  attended  with  heat,  pain,  and  con¬ 
siderable  constitutional  disorder.  The 
term  includes  shingles  and  the  like.  The 
name  herpes  is  given  from  the  tendency 
of  the  eruption  to  creep  or  spread  from 
one  part  of  the  skin  to  another  (Greek 
herpein,  to  creep). 

Herpetology  from 

*  Gr.  herpeton,  a  rep¬ 

tile),  that  department  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  reptiles.  See  Reptiles. 
Herrera  (Sr-ra'ra),  Francesco,  one 
of  the  greatest  painters  of 
the  Seville  school,  was  born  there  about 
1576;  died  at  Madrid  in  1656.  He  de- 


Herrick 


Herring 


signed  with  spirit  and  vigor,  and  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  national  school.  Ilis  Last  Judgment 
is  a  masterpiece  of  design  and  coloring. 
Equal  praise  is  due  to  his  Holy  Family 
and  the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  also  displayed  much  skill  in  fresco 
painting  and  bronze  work. — His  youngest 
son,  Francesco,  surnamed  El  Hozo,  was 
born  in  1622  ;  died  in  1685.  He  gained 
a  great  reputation  in  oil-painting  and 
fresco,  and  became  principal  painter  to 
Philip  IV. 

TTpyripk  (her'ik),  Robert,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  born  at  London  in 
1591 ;  died  about  1674.  He  was  vicar  of 
Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire  for  about  20 


that  the  herrings  migrated  in  two  great 
shoals  every  summer  from  the  Polar  Seas 
to  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  America, 
returning  in  the  winter,  but  the  migration 
is  probably  only  from  a  deeper  part  of 
the  ocean  to  a  shallower.  The  feeding 
ground  of  the  herring  is  probably  the  mud 
deposits  found  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  sea,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
during  their  visits  to  the  shallower  waters 
of  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning 
they  do  not  feed,  or  feed  very  little.  In 
summer  the  herring  leaves  the  deep  water 
where  it  has  passed  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  and  seeks  the  coast  where 
it  may  deposit  its  ova,  and  where  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  influences  of  oxy- 


Pacific  Herring. 


years ;  suffered  deprivation  under  the 
government  of  Cromwell ;  but  recovered 
his  benefice  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II,  in  1660.  His  compositions 
were  published  in  1648,  under  the  title 
of  Hesperides,  or  the  Works ,  both  Hu¬ 
mane  and  Divine ,  of  Robert  Herrick.  It 
is  a  delightful  collection  of  love  lyrics, 
epigrams,  sketches  of  rural  scenery,  etc. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  coarseness 
he  has  been  pronounced  a  writer  of  de¬ 
lightful  Anacreontic  spirit,  and  the  best 
of  the  English  lyric  poets. 

TTprrin  a  city  of  Williamson  County, 
xiciiin,  Iuinoig>  10  mileg  N  w  of 

Marion.  It  has  a  powder  plant,  machine 

shops  and  foundry,  and  there  are  many 

coal  mines  in  itz  vicinity.  Pop.  6861. 

TTprrino*  (her'ing),  the  general  name 
xiciiiiig  of  fighes  of  the  genus  Clu_ 

pea,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Clupea  harengus,  or  common  herring.  It 
is  of  wide  distribution  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic,  45°  n.  lat.  being  about  the  south¬ 
ern  limit.  It  measures  from  10  to  12  inches 
in  length,  with  blue-green  back  and 
brilliant  silvery  white  under  parts..  It 
has  small  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  is  of 
an  elegant  shape,  the  body  being  much 
compressed.  It  was  formerly  supposed 


gen,  heat,  and  sunlight,  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  development.  They  are 
generally  followed  by  multitudes  of  hakes, 
dog-fishes,  etc.,  and  gulls  and  other  sea¬ 
birds  hover  over  the  shoals.  They  swim 
near  the  surface,  and  are  therefore  easily 
taken  by  net.  So  great  is  their  fecund¬ 
ity  that  the  enormous  number  taken  ap¬ 
pears  to  produce  no  diminution  of  their 
abundance,  as  many  as  68,000  eggs  having 
been  counted  in  the  roe  of  one  female. 
Herring,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where  for 
a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abun¬ 
dant,  not  returning  in  similar  plenty 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  case  on  our  Eastern 
coasts.  The  common  American  species, 
C.  elongata,  differs  somewhat  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  from  the  common  Euro¬ 
pean  species,  C.  harengus,  above  described. 
It  varies  in  length  from  12  to  15  inches ; 
the  color  above  is  deep  blue,  tinged  with 
yellow,  with  silvery  sides  and  lower  parts. 
Herring  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of 
.Tune,  and  continue  in  season  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter,  when  they  deposit  their 
spawn.  The  mode  of  fishing  for  herring 
is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  pilchard  fisheries ;  the 


Herrnhut 
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fishing  is  carried  on  only  in  the  night, 
the  most  favorable  time  being  when  it  is 
quite  dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  ruffled,  by  a  breeze.  The  food  of  the 
herring  is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
minute  crustaceans  and  acaleptrce  ;  but  it 
feeds  also  on  small  fishes,  even  the  young 
of  its  own  species.  Other  prominent 
members  of  the  herring  family  (Clupei- 


Mountain  Herring  {Cor  eg  onus  Williamsoni). 
Upper,  mature  fish.  Lower,  young  fish.  (From 
Bulletin  47,  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum.) 


da?)  are  the  sprat  or  garvie  ( Clupea 
sprattus),  the  pilchard  or  gypsy  herring 
{C.  pilchardus ),  the  whitebait,  anchovy, 
etc.  The  alewife  ( Galosa  tyrannus ) ,  a 
fish  of  the  same  genus  as  the  shad,  fre¬ 
quents  the  rivers  of  the  Northern  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  a  herring.  It  is  taken  in  large 
numbers,  and  is  considered  much  super¬ 
ior  to  the  common  herring. 

TTprrnTint  (hern'hot),  a  village  of 
xieiiiiiiut  Saxonyj  50  miles  E.  of 

Dresden.  It  was  founded  by  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  in  1722,  for  the  Moravian  Breth¬ 
ren,  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
metropolis  and  center  of  that  sect  of 
Christians,  who,  from  this  town,  are  often 
called  Herrnhuters.  See  United  Breth¬ 
ren. 

TTpr«sr»Ti  pi  (her'shel),  Caroline  Lu- 
xiciauiici  CRETIA?  sister  of  the  as¬ 
tronomer  Sir  William  Herschel,  born  at 
Hanover  in  1750 ;  died  in  1848.  She 
joined  her  brother  at  Bath  in  1771,  and 
acted  during  his  life  as  his  astronomical 
assistant.  She  also  found  time  to  conduct 
a  series  of  observations  of  her  own.  Her 
observations  were  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  she  was  made  an 
honorary  member.  On  her  brother’s 
death  she  returned  to  Hanover. 

TTovenTi  p1  Sir  John  Frederick 
xieibunci,  William,  only,  son  of  Sir 

William  Herschel,  was  born  in  1792  at 
Slough,  near  Windsor ;  died  in  1871.  In 


1813  he  was  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  senior  wrangler  and  Smith’s 
prizeman.  After  his  father’s  death  he 
spent  eight  years  reviewing  the  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars  discovered  by  his 
father.  The  results  were  given  in  1833 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars.  The  catalogue  con¬ 
tained  observations  on  525  nebulae  and 
clusters  of  stars  not  noticed  by  his  father, 
and  on  a  great  number  of  double  stars, 
between  3000  and  4000  in  all.  In  1830 
he  produced  his  excellent  Preliminary 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy,  and  about  the  same  time  published 
several  treatises  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia,  etc. 
In  1834  he  established,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  an  observatory  at  Feldhuysen,  near 
Cape  Town,  his  object  being  to  discover 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  corresponded 
with  the  results  of  his  father’s  labors  in 
the  north.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1838,  and  1847  was  published  Results  of 
Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
183J/-38  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being 
the  Completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of 
the  Whole  Surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in 
photography ;  was  made  a  D.  C.  L.  of 
Oxford ;  and  on  the  queen’s  coronation 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1848  he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  in  1850  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  1855.  Among  Sir  John’s 
other  works  are  Outlines  of  Astronomy, 
Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects, 
and  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  verse. 

TTavcpTiaI  Sir  William,  astronomer, 
Xiei  bUlldl,  gon  a  mllsician  0f  Han¬ 
over,  born  in  1738 ;  died  in  1822.  He 
came  to  England  in  1757,  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  a  military 
band,  and  in  conducting,  while  organist 
at  Bath,  several  concerts,  oratorios,  etc. 
Although  enthusiastically  fond  of  music, 
he  had  for  some  time  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  only  telescopes  within  his  reach,  he 
set  about  constructing  instruments  for 
himself.  Late  in  1779  he  began  a  regu¬ 
lar  survey  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star, 
with  a  7-foot  reflector,  and  discovered, 
March  13,  1781,  a  new  primary  planet, 
named  by  him  the  Georgium ,  Sidus,  but 
now  known  as  Uranus.  This  discovery 
extended  his  fame  throughout  the  world, 
and  brought  him  a  pension  of  £400  a  year, 
with  the  title  of  private  astronomer  to 
the  king.  Assiduously  continuing  his 
observations,  he  measured  the  rotation  of 
Saturn,  discovered  two  of  its  satellites, 


Herse 


Heruli 


and  observed  the  phenomena  of  its  rings. 
He  also  discovered  the  satellites  of 
Uranus,  and  observed  the  volcanic  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  lunar  mountains.  At  Slough, 
near  Windsor,  he  erected  a  telescope  of 
40  feet  length,  and  completed  it  in  1787. 
Herschel  received  much  assistance  in 
making  and  recording  observations  from 
his  sister  Caroline ;  and  later  his  brother, 


Sir^William  Herscfiel. 

a  skillful  optical  instrument  maker,  lent 
him  valuable  aid.  In  1802  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of  5000 
nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  which  he 
had  discovered.  He  was  made  D.  C.  L. 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1816 
was  knighted. 

TXp-pcp  Hearse  (hers),  a  framework 
whereon  lighted  candles  were 
placed  at  the  obsequies  of  distinguished 

persons.  The 
funeral  herse  of 
the  middle  ages 
was  a  tempo¬ 
rary  canopy 
covered  with 
wax-lights,  and 
set  up  in  the 
church  ;  the  cof¬ 
fin  was  placed 
under  the  herse 
during  the  fu¬ 
neral  ceremo¬ 
nies.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  a 
very  elaborate 
structure.  The 
name  has  been 
t  r  a  n  sferred  to 
the  modern  car¬ 
riage  for  bear- 
Herae— MS.  in  Bodleian  ing  a  dead  body 
Library.  to  the  grave. 


Hersfeld  (hers'felt),  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia,  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  10  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Fulda.  Pop. 
(1905)  8688. 

TTavcIqI  (hers'tal),  or  Heristal,  a 
XLdlbtdl  tQWn  of  Belgium>  on  ^ 

Meuse,  3  miles  northeast  of  Liege.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Pepin  le  Gros,  and 
aferwards  of  several  French  kings  of  the 
second  race ;  and  has  a  church  founded 
by  Charlemagne.  Pop.  20,114. 

TTpyff  nrrl  (hert'ferd),  an  English 
town,  capital  of  Hertford 
County,  on  the  Lea,  19  miles  north  of 
London.  It  consists  of  three  principal 
streets,  meeting  in  a  central  square. 
There  are  breweries  and  oil  and  flour 
mills.  The  castle,  which  was  built  by 
Edward  the  Elder  about  905,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  by  the  queens 
of  Henry  IV,  V,  and  VI ;  and  Elizabeth 
also  resided  in  it  occasionally.  John  II, 
King  of  France,  and  David,  King  of  Scot¬ 
land,  were  both  in  captivity  here.  Pop. 
10,384. — The  county  of  Hertford  (con¬ 
tracted  Herts)  is  bounded  by  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Bucking¬ 
ham,  and  Bedford  ;  area,  632  sq.  miles,  of 
which  about  five-sixths  are  arable,  mea¬ 
dow,  and  pasture.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  county  is  pleasing,  being  diversified 
by  hill  and  valley,  pasture  lands,  arable 
farms,  and  picturesque  parks  and  woods. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lea  and 
Colne,  both  of  which  have  numerous 
tributaries.  Agriculture  employs  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
manufactures  of  paper,  silk,  and  straw. 
Pop.  (1911)  311,321. 

Hertogenbosch.  See  Bois-ie-Duc. 

Hertz  (hertz) ,  Henrik,  a  Danish 
dramatic  poet,  was  born  at 
Copenhagen,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  1798; 
died  in  1870.  He  published  several  come¬ 
dies  anonymously  in  1826-30.  Poetical 
Epistles  from  Paradise,  in  which  he  imi¬ 
tated  and  satirized  the  affected  style  and 
spirit  of  his  contemporaries,  raised  a 
great  commotion  at  the  time.  He  wrote 
a  great  number  of  poems  and  novels,  but 
his  best  works  are  his  plays.  Among  his 
best  known  are  Sparekassen,  Ninon , 
S vend  Dyring's  Huus,  a  tragedy  founded 
on  an  old  saga,  and  King  Rene's  Daugh¬ 
ter,  which  has  been  translated  and  per¬ 
formed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
Hemli  (her'u-le) ,  an  ancient  Ger¬ 
manic  people,  originally 
found  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Under  the  leadership  of  Odoacer 
they  helped  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Empire.  About  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  they  ceased  to  have  a 
separate  existence  as  a  people. 


Hervey 


Hesse 


TTpt’VPV  (her've),  James,  an  Eug- 
iicivc.y  ligh  diviue,  born  in  1714; 

died  1758.  Having  taken  orders,  he  filled 
curacies  in  Hampshire  and  Devonshire, 
and  in  1743  he  became  curate  to  his 
father,  at  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
livings  of  Weston  Favel  and  Collingtree. 
His  works,  which  had  a  great  popularity 
notwithstanding  their  turgid  and  mere¬ 
tricious  style,  include  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs ;  Reflections  in  a  Flower  Gar¬ 
den ;  Descant  on  Creation;  Contempla¬ 
tions  on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens ; 
T heron  and  Aspasia ,  religious  dialogues ; 
and  a  volume  of  Letters. 

Hervey  Islands,  fngrotu£eof  “c 

Ocean,  s.  w.  of  the  Society  Islands,  lat. 
20°  s.,  Ion.  160°  w.,  consisting  of  nine 
islands,  either  volcanic  or  coralline,  the 
largest  being  Raratonga.  The  natives 
have  legends  of  their  migration  from 
Samoa,  and  many  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  English  missionaries. 
Pop.  about  7000.  Called  also  Cook's 
Islands. 

Herzegovina  (hert-se-go-ve'na),  a 

XlCl  ACg  U  V  llict  province  of  the  Bal_ 

kan  peninsula,  now  under  the  Austrian 
sway,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  on  the  E.  by  Novibazar,  on  the 
s.  e.  by  Montenegro,  and  on  the  s.  and  w. 
by  Dalmatia  ;  area,  700  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  generally  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Pop.  about 
220,000.  An  insurrection  which  broke 
out  in  July,  1875,  formed  the  beginning 
of  a  train  of  events  resulting  in  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  the 
province  was  occupied  by  Austrian  troops, 
and,  in  common  with  Bosnia,  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  Austrian  military  governor 
until  1908,  when  the  two  provinces  were 
annexed  to  the  Austrian  empire. 

HW7Pn  (hert'sen),  Alexander,  a 

c  c  Russian  writer,  born  in  1812 

at  Moscow ;  died  at  Paris  in  1870.  While 
a  student  at  Moscow  he  imbibed  extreme 
philosophical  and  socialistic  views,  which 
brought  about  his  imprisonment  and 
exile.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned,  but 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (from 
1847)  abroad.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  novels,  Who  is  to  Blame? 
and  Dr.  Krupow ;  Letters  from  France 
and  Italy;  On  the  Development  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Ideas  in  Russia;  Recollections 
of  my  Lifetime;  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  ete._ 

TTpT*7ncr  (har'zo7f),  Johann  Jakob, 
a  German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian,  born  at  Basel  in  1805 ;  died  at 
Erlangen  in  1882.  He  was  successively 
professor  of  historical  theology  at  Lau¬ 


sanne,  church  history  at  Halle,  and  lat¬ 
terly  at  Erlangen.  His  chief  works  are 
Calvin  and  Zwingli,  Life  of  CEcolampa- 
dius  and  the  Reformation  in  Basel,  and 
his  great  Real-Encyklopddie  fur  Frotes- 
tantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  a  vast 
collection  of  German  learning  and  specu¬ 
lation,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  to 
which  he  contributed  over  500  articles. 
Hp«linH  (he'she-od),  one  of  the  old- 
est  poets  of  Greece,  belonging 
to  the  eighth  century  b.c.  and  connected 
with  Ascra,  a  village  of  Bceotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life.  Of  numerous  works  attributed 
to  him  there  remain  only  the  Theogony, 
a  collection  of  the  oldest  fables  concerning 
the  birth  and  achievements  of  the  gods ; 
the  Shield  of  Heracles,  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work ;  and  a  didactic  poem,  Works 
and  Days,  which  treats  of  agriculture, 
the  choice  of  days,  etc.,  with  prudential 
precepts  concerning  education,  domestic 
economy,  etc. 

TTpQ-nprirlpe  (hes-per'i-dez),  in  Greek 
-ne&penuefc  mythology,  certain 

nymphs  who  lived  in  gardens,  of  rather 
uncertain  locality,  as  guardians  of  the 
golden  apples  that  grew  there,  being 
assisted  in  the  charge  by  a  dragon.  He¬ 
siod  places  the  gardens  in  an  island  of 
the  ocean  far  to  the  west.  It  was  the 
eleventh  labor  of  Heracles  to  kill  the 
dragon  and  bring  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperides  to  Eurystheus. 

Hesperornis  Ua'YoS’  il 

the  chalk  formation  of  Kansas,  about  6 
feet  long,  without  wings,  and  having  its 
jaws  armed  with  teeth,  which  are  not  set 
in  sockets,  but  in  a  common  groove.  It 
has  been  described  as  ‘  a  kind  of  swim¬ 
ming,  loon-like,  raptorial  ostrich,  with¬ 
out  fore-limbs,  with  the  gape  armed  with 
formidable  rows  of  strong  teeth  like  a 
gigantic  lizard,  and  with  a  large,  broad, 
and  flattened  tail  like  a  beaver.’ 

Hesperus  ?i8'pT?)’i, &mong  th? 

r  ancient  Greeks,  a  name  of 

the  evening  star  (the  planet  Venus). 
Hesse  (hes)>  or  Hessen,  anciently  a 
territory  of  Germany,  situated 
mainly  between  the  rivers  Neckar,  Rhine, 
Main,  Lahn,  and  Fulda.  After  various 
fortunes  it  was  ruled  by  the  landgraf 
Philip  I,  who  succeeded  in  1509,  and  at 
his  death  in  1567  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  four  sons.  The  death  of  two 
of  these,  however,  reunited  the  territories 
in  part,  so  that  there  remained  only  the 
two  main  divisions  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  latter  now  known 
simply  as  Hesse.  See  following  articles. 
Hesse  or  Hessen,  Grand-duchy  of, 

’  formerly  known  as  Hessen - 


Hesse-Cassel 


Hessian  Fly 


Darmstadt,  an  independent  state  of 
South  Germany,  consisting  of  sundry  dis¬ 
tinct  portions.  Of  the  two  main  por¬ 
tions,  one  (forming  the  provinces  of 
Rheinhessen  on  the  left,  and  Starkenburg 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine)  lies  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  north  of  Baden,  the 
other,  Oberhessen  (Upper  Hesse),  is  en¬ 
tirely  enclosed  by  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hessen-Nassau  ;  area  of  whole  grand- 
duchy,  2904  sq.  miles.  Oberhessen  is 
generally  mountainous ;  the  provinces 
Starkenburg  and  Rheinhessen  are  also 
mountainous  towards  their  frontiers,  more 
especially  in  the  southeast,  but  there  are 
also  extensive  plains  belonging  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhine.  The 
climate  is  greatly  diversified,  being  cold 
and  bleak  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  mild  and  pleasant  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Main.  Much  of  the 
soil,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Starkenburg  and  Rheinhessen,  is  remark¬ 
ably  fertile.  The  vine  forms  a  most  im¬ 
portant  object  of  culture,  and  fruit  is 
very  abundant.  The  principal  towns  are 
Darmstadt,  the  capital,  Mainz,  Giessen, 
Bingen,  and  Worms.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  Pop. 
1,119,893. — The  Grand-duchy  of  Hesse 
originated  in  the  division  of  the  Land- 
graviate  of  Hesse  in  1567.  (See  Hesse.) 
In  1806  the  landgraviate  was  erected  into 
a  grand-duchy  with  an  enlarged  territory 
by  Napoleon.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  limits  in  1866,  when  it  had  to  cede 
to  Prussia  some  districts  in  the  north, 
besides  Hesse-Homburg,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  it  since  1596,  had  been 
reunited  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  ceded.  The  reign¬ 
ing  grand-duke,  Ludwig  (Louis),  was 
married  to  Princess  Alice  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain. 

TTacca  faecal  or  Kurhessen  (‘Elec- 

nesse-uassei,  toral  Hessen’),  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  Germany,  formerly  an  independ¬ 
ent  electorate,  containing  4430  sq.  miles, 
but  now,  with  the  exception  of  several 
small  strips  of  territory,  forming  part  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hessen-Nassau. 
It  was  founded  in  1567.  .  (See  Hesse.) 
The  last  twenty  years  of  its  independent 
history  is  simply  a  narrative,  of  conflicts 
between  the  people  for  political  freedom 
and  the  elector  for  absolute  rule.  At  last, 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  German  war  of 
1866,  the  elector  declared  himself  on  the 
side  of  Austria,  and  his  territory  was 
occupied  by  Prussian  troops.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  Hesse-Cassel.  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Prussian  territories  as  a 
conquered  country. 

Hesse-Darmstadt.  s0f. 


Hesse-Homburg,  '^reb‘ts 

after  the  German  war  of  1866,  a  land¬ 
graviate  of  Germany,  consisting  of  two 
parts :  the  lordship  of  Homburg,  situ¬ 
ated  N.  N.  w.  of  Frankfort,  and  the  lord- 
ship  of  Meissenheim.  It  had  an  area  of 
about  105  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  27,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part 
of  the  public  revenue  was  obtained  from 
the  gaming-tables  of  the  watering-place, 
Homburg,  the  capital. 

TT  pccp-"NT  q  ccq  n  or  Hessen-Nassau, 

nesse  iNassau,  a  province  of  Prus. 

sia,  formed  out  of  the  former  Principality 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  the 
territory  and  town  of  Frankfort,  etc.  It 
borders  on  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Westphalia,  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  the 
Rhineland,  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  etc., 
and  encloses  Upper  Hesse.  (See  Hesse, 
Grand-duchy  of. )  The  boundary  is  partly 
formed  by  the  Rhine,  Main,  Weser,  and 
Werra.  Other  rivers  are  the  Lahn  and 
Fulda.  The  greater  part  of  this  province 
belongs  to  the  central  German  plateau, 
and  has  a  rugged  surface,  partly  covered 
by  branches  of  the  Harz.  Still,  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  is  arable,  while 
about  the  same  is  wooded.  The  chief 
mineral  is  iron.  Mineral  springs  are 
numerous.  The  manufactures  consist 
chiefly  of  woolens,  cottons,  and  linen. 
The  principal  towns  are  Cassel,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  Wiesbaden,  and  Frankfort.  Area, 
6055  square  miles.  Pop.  (1905  )  2,070,052. 
TTaqqiqti  (hesh'an),  a  stout  coarse 
JiebMdll  cloth  made  of  hemp. 

"Rnn'fc  R  kind  of  high  boots 

nessian  .noots,  with  tassel  fn  frontj 

worn  over  tight  trousers,  in  fashion  with 
military  gentlemen  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

TTpcciqti  "PI T7-  (C  e  c  i  domyia  destruc- 
JlCbbicUl  Xl y  tQr)'  a  fly  of  the  fam_ 

ily  Tipulidae,  of  the  order  Diptera 
(two-winged  flies),  the  larva  of  which  is 
very  destructive  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye  crops  (it  does  not  attack  oats).  It 
is  so  named  from  the  unfounded  belief, 
prevalent  in  America,  where  it  is  specially 
destructive,  that  it  was  brought  over  to 
that  country  in  the  baggage  of  the  Hes¬ 
sian  mercenaries  employed  against  the 
Americans  in  the  war  for  independence. 
The  female  fly  is  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  wing  expanse  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  body  is 
brown,  with  the  upper  parts,  the  thorax, 
and  the  head  of  a  darker  shade,  approach¬ 
ing  to  black.  The  wings  are  of  a  dusky 
gray,  and  are  surrounded  with  fringes. 
The  male  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
female  and  has  longer  antennae.  The 


Hestia 


Hexachord 


female  flies  usually  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  plants  twice  in  the  year,  in 
May  and  September,  out  of  which  eggs 
the  maggots  hatch  in  from  four  to  four¬ 
teen  days.  These  work  themselves  in 
between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  stem, 
and  fix  themselves  near  the  lowest  joints, 
often  near  the  root,  and  suck  the  juices 


Hessian  Fly  ( Cecidomyia  destructor). 
a,  Male  (natural  size),  b,  Male  (magnified). 
c,  Pupae  fixed  on  the  joint  of  the  wheat-stalk. 

of  the  stem,  so  that  the  ear  falls  down 
at  a  sharp  angle.  These  maggots  turn 
to  pupae,  from  which  the  flies  develop  in 
about  ten  days.  It  has  long  been  a  pest 
in  America  and  Germany,  but  did  not 
appear  in  Britain  till  the  summer  of 
1886. 

Hestia,  (hes'ti-a),  one  of  the  later 
Greek  goddesses,  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  Vesta. 

Heteral'ocha  See 
Heterocercal  (.h  e  4  -e-rowkai ) ,  a 

term  applied  to  gan¬ 
oid  and  elasmobranchiate  fishes,  in  which 
the  vertebral  column  runs  to  a  point  in 
the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
sharks  and  sturgeons,  causing  this  lobe 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  other. 

Heterosrenesis  (h  e  t-e-ro-jen'e-sis), 

®  a  term  sometimes 

used  as  equivalent  to  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  ;  otherwise  applied  to  alternate  gener¬ 
ation.  See  Generation. 

Heteroousians 

branch  of  the  Arians  who  held  that  the 
Son  was  of  a  different  substance  from  the 
Father.  See  Homoousians. 

Heteropoda  (het-er-opVda),  an  or- 

der  of  marine  molluscs, 
the  most  highly  organized  of  the  Gaster¬ 
opoda.  In  this  order  the  foot  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  a  vertical  muscular  lamina, 
serving  for  a  fin,  and  the  gills,  when  pres¬ 
ent,  are  collected  into  a  mass  on  the 


hinder  part  of  the  back.  The  chief  genera 
are  Garinaria  and  Firola. 

TTptprmvf-prn  (h  e  t  -er-op'ter-a  ;  Gr. 

neieroptera  heUr08f  different,  and 

pteron,  a  wing),  a  section  of  hemipterous 
insects  comprising  those 
in  which  the  two  pairs 
of  wings  are  of  different 
consistence,  the  anterior 
part  being  horny  or 
leathery,  but  generally 
tipped  with  membrane. 

They  comprise  the  land 
and  water  bugs.  By 
some  naturalists  the 
Heteroptera  are  sepa-  Heteroptera. 
rated  from  the  Homop-  °»  the  Scutellum; 
tera  (the  other  section.  6,  Hemelytra. 
of  the  Hemiptera),  and  raised  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  order. 

TTp+man  (het'man),  or  Ataman,  the 
Xieillldll  title  of  the  head  (general) 

of  the  Cossacks.  This  dignity  was  abol¬ 
ished  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 
by  Catharine  the  Great,  and  although  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  still  retain  their  het¬ 
man,  the  former  freedom  of  election  is 
gone,  and  the  title  of  chief  hetman  is 
now  held  by  the  Kussian  heir-apparent 
to  the  crown. 

TTputylin  (hoi'glin),  Theodor, 
xieugim  Baron  von>  a  German 

traveler,  born  in  1824 ;  died  in  1876.  He 
first  became  known  by  his  travels  in  the 
region  of  the  White  Nile  and  Abyssinia 
(1854)  ;  took  part  in  the  German  ex¬ 
pedition  of  1861-62  to  the  Egyptian 
Soudan :  and  afterwards  accompanied 
Mdme.  Tinne  in  her  expedition  to  the 
Upper  Nile.  In  1870-71  he  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  region  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla,  and  in  1875  a  last  journey 
to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  pub¬ 
lished  several  volumes  of  African  travel 
and  natural  history. 

TTpnvpmiv  (hu-ro'),  Ulysses,  Presi- 
Jieuiedux  dent  of  San  Domingo? 

born  at  Porto  Plata,  in  1846.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  against  Spain,  was 
elected  president  in  1882  and  twice  re¬ 
elected,  and  after  two  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  assassinate  him,  he  was  killed  in  a 
third  attempt,  in  1899. 

Hewlett  (hu'let).  Maurice  Henry, 
an  English  novelist,  born  in 
1861.  His  best  known  book  is  The  Forest 
Lovers,  a  work  of  much  merit,  which  was 
awarded  an  Academy  prize  in  1899. 
Others  are  A  Masque  of  Dead  Floren¬ 
tines,  and  Songs  and  Meditations. 

Hexachord  (heks'a-kord),  in  the  an¬ 
cient  music,  an  interval 
ot  four  tones  and.  one  semitone,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  which  the  moderns  call 
a  sixth. 


Hexagon 


Heywood 


TTp'X’aP’nn  (heks'a-gon),  a  plane  figure 
®  of  six  sides  and  six  angles. 
When  these  lines  are  equal  the  figure  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon. 

Hexahedron  (fietoVhe'dron),  a  fig- 

ure  having  six  faces,  or 
a  solid  bounded  by  six  planes.  The 
term  cube  is  now  generally  applied  to 
the  regular  hexahedron. 

TTpYQrnpfpv  (heks-am'e-ter) ,  averse 

Hexameter  six  feet>  tlJe  heroic 

or  epic  measure  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  sixth  foot  is  always  a  spon¬ 
dee  (two  long  syllables)  or  a  trochee  (a 
long  and  a  short).  The  first  five  may  be 
all  dactyls  (two  short  syllables  and  one 
long),  or  all  spondees,  or  a  mixture  of 
both.  The  scheme  of  this  verse  then  is — 


or, - 1 - 


h 


I - I - I - I - w 

with  all  the  varieties  which  the  mingling 
of  the  two  kinds  of  feet  affords.  In 
modern  poetry  the  hexameter  has  been 
frequently  used.  In  English  hexameters 
accent  is  almost  entirely  substituted  for 
length,  and  trochees  generally  take  the 
place  of  spondees.  Longfellow  in  his 
Evangeline ,  Kingsley  in  his  Andromeda , 
and  Clough  in  his  Bothie ,  have  adopted 
this  form  of  verse.  The  following  lines 
are  specimens  of  Clough’s  English  hexam¬ 
eters  : — 

O  let  us  |  try,  he  |  answered,  the  |  waters  them  | 
selves  will  sup  |  port  us,  | 

Yea  very  |  ripples  and  |  waves  will  |  form  to  a  | 
boat  under  |  neath  us. 

TTpyq  yi  fl  t*i  q  (heks-an  dn-a) ,  in  the 
JieA.clllU.Ii.cl  Linnaean  system  of  bot¬ 
any,  a  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens, 
which  are  all  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 
length. 

TIpyotiIq  (heks'a-pla  ;  Greek,  hexapla , 
xic Act jJid  *  six-fold  ’ ) ,  a  collection  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures  in  six  languages ; 
applied  particularly  to  the  combination 
of  six  versions  published  by  Origen,  con¬ 
taining  the  Hebrew  text  with  a  transcript 
of  it  in  Greek  characters,  the  Septuagint, 
and  three  other  versions,  those,  namely, 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 
It  is  only  extant  in  fragments. 

TTpyocIvIp  ( heks’a-stll ) ,  in  architec- 

jiexdbiyie  ture?  a  term  applied  to  a 

portico  or  temple  which  has  six  columns 
in  front. 

TTpvVicnn  (heks'am) ,  a  town  of  Eng- 
C  **  land,  in  Northumberland- 
shire,  on  the  Tyne,  about  20  miles  west 
from  Newcastle.  There  are  here  ruins 
of  an  abbey  church,  originally  a  cruciform 
structure,  built  about  674.  destroyed  two 
centuries  later  by  the  Danes,  renovated 
in  1113,  and  demolished  by  the  Scots  in 


1296.  Hats,  gloves,  and  leather  are  manu¬ 
factured,  but  the  industries  are  chiefly 
agricultural.  Pop.  8417.  The  Battle 
of  Hexham,  fought  15th  May,  1464,  was 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  wars  of 
the  Roses.  The  Lancastrians  under  Som¬ 
erset  were  defeated  by  Montague,  the 
former  being  slain. 

TTpyttI  pnlr  (hi'dek),  Karl  Wilhelm 
J-LcyucLiS.  von,  sometimes  called  Hei¬ 
degger),  a  Bavarian  landscape  painter, 
born  at  Saaralben,  in  Lorraine,  in  1788 ; 
died  at  Munich  in  1861.  He  entered  the 
military  academy  at  Munich  in  1801,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Peninsu¬ 
lar  campaign,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Greek  war  of  independence.  His 
pictures  are  numerous,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  being  preserved  at  Berlin  and  Mu¬ 
nich.  Among  them  are  Tyrolean  Wood¬ 
cutters,  the  Lion  Gate  at  Mycence,  The 
Ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  etc. 

TTpvIiyi  (ha'lin),  Peter,  an  English 
xl‘c»yAAU  theologian,  born  in  1600;  died 
in  1662.  He  published  his  Microcosmos, 
or  Description  of  the  Globe,  in  1625.  In 
1629  he  became  chaplain  to  Charles  I,  and 
obtained  several  benefices,  from  which 
he  was  ejected  during  the  civil  war.  At 
the  Restoration  he  was  made  subdean  of 
Westminster.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Laud , 
A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
several  theological  works. 

Hevne  (hi'ne)>  Christian  Gottlob, 
^  an  eminent  German  scholar 
and  critic,  born  1729 ;  died  1812.  He  was 
educated  at  Chemnitz  and  at  Leipzig  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  after  a  long  struggle  with 
poverty  he  received,  in  1763,  an  invitation 
to  become  professor  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  at  Gottingen.  He  was  soon  after 
(1764)  appointed  first  librarian,  and  re¬ 
mained  here  till  his  death.  He  particu¬ 
larly  applied  himself  to  classical  criticism 
and  the  illustration  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  and  published  valuable  edi¬ 
tions  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Diodorus, 
Siculus,  Epictetus,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  etc., 
all  with  full  commentaries. 

Hevse  (hi'ze),  Paul  Johann  Lud- 
wig,  a  German  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Berlin  in  1830 ;  settled 
at  Munich  in  1854.  He  wrote  many 
plays,  and  short  stories  for  newspapers 
and  magazines;  but  his  fame  rests  on 
his  great  novels,  Die  Kinder  der  Welt 
(‘  The  Children  of  the  World  ’) ,  1872  ;  and 
Tm  Paradiese  (‘The  Paradise  Club’), 
1875;  generally  recognized  as  among  the 
most  powerful  and  artistic  works  of  mod¬ 
ern  German  fiction. 

Hevwood  (ha'wqd).  a  municipal  bor- 
Jicywuuu  ough  of  England,  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  about  8  miles  northwest  of  Man- 


Heywood 
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Chester.  The  making  of  power-looms,  iron  maker,  known  by  this  name  among  the 
and  brass  founding,  boiler-making,  and  Iroquois  and  by  other  titles  among  the 
all  branches  of  cotton  spinning  and  manu-  other  tribes  of  North  America.  He  is 
facturing.  are  extensively  carried  on.  mentioned  in  various  works  on  the  abo- 
Pop.  (1911)  20,098.  rigines,  and  in  1855  was  immortalized 

TTptruzrkrkrl  John,  an  early  English  in  the  beautiful  poem,  Hiawatha ,  by  Long- 
ilCjfWUUUj  dramatist,  lived  in  the  fellow. 

first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  TTihhinP’  a  village  in  St.  Louis 
died  at  Mechlin  about  1565.  Sir  Thomas  County.  Minnesota,  80 

More  introduced  him  at  the  court  of  miles  n.  w.  of  Duluth.  It  has  mining 
Henry  VIII,  with  whom  he  became  a  and  lumbering  interests.  Pop.  8832. 
favorite.  His  zealous  attachment  to  the  TTi  hprnatioil  (M-ber-na'shun).  See 
Roman  Church  recommended  him  to  Queen  Dormant  State. 

Mary;  but  this  very  circumstance  ren-  Hibernia  ( ln-ber'ni-a ) ,  the  ancient 
dered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  during  w  name  of  Ireland,  applied 

the  two  succeeding  reigns,  and  he  found  to  it  first  by  Julius  Caesar.  Aristotle 
it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  mentions  this  island  by  the  name  of 
Ileywood’s  dramatic  works  may  be  classed  Ierne ;  Pomponius  Mela  calls  it  Iverna ; 
as  Interludes,  as  they  stand  between  the  Ptolemy,  Iuvernia. . 

miracle-plays  and  the  drama  proper.  HibisCUS  (hi-bis'kus) ,  an  extensive 
Among  them  are:  A  Mery  Play  between  *  genus  0f  plants,  nat.  order 

the  Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  the  Curate  Malvaceae  (mallows),  chiefly  natives  of 
and  Neybour  Prattej  A  Parable  of  the  tropical  climates.  They  have  large  showy 
Spider  and  the  Fly ;  the  Four  P’s;  etc.  flowers,  borne  singly  upon  stalks  towards 
TTpvwnnrI  Thomas,  dramatist,  lived  the  ends  of  the  branches,  these  flowers 
-rLCjWUUU,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  having  an  outer  calyx  (called  the  epi- 
James  I,  and  Charles  I.  He  was  born  in  calyx)  of  numerous  leaves  in  addition 
Lincolnshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  to  the  true  five-lobed  persistent  calyx. 
He  composed  wholly  or  in  part  220  dif-  They  are  chiefly  shrubs,  one  or  two  being 
ferent  plays.  Of  these  only  about  twenty-  herbs,  and  a  few  attaining  the  dimension 
four  remain,  of  which  the  one  most  of  trees.  The  species  are  remarkable 
admired  is  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kind -  for  abounding  in  mucilage  and  for  the 
ness,  published  in  Dodsley’s  Collection.  He  tenacity  of  the  fiber  of  their  bark,  whence 
was  also  the  author  of  Great  Britain’s  several  are  employed  for  many  economical 
Troy,  An  Apology  for  Actors ,  and  a  num-  purposes  in  the  different  countries  where 
ber  of  other  works.  they  are  indigenous.  The  petals  of  H. 

TTA7pVicib  (hez-e-ki'a ;  Hizkiyah,  gen-  rosa-sinensis,  a  plant  with  large,  hand- 
XLCACiXicin  eraiiy  Hizkiyahu,  strength  some,  usually  red  flowers,  frequent  in 
of  Jehovah),  the  twelfth  King  of  Judah,  green-houses,  are  astringent,  and  used  in 
and  one  of  the  best.  He  succeeded  Ahaz  China  as  a  black  dye  for  the  hair  and 
about  717  B.C.,  and  died  about  698  b.c.  eyes.  The  handsome  flowering  shrub 
He  repressed  idolatry,  fought  successfully  known  in  gardens  as  Althaea  f  rut  ex  is  a 
against  the  Philistines,  and  hoped  to  species  of  hibiscus  (H.  syriacus) .  The 
become  entirely  independent  of  Assyria,  root  of  H.  Manihot  yields  a  mucilage  used 
but  had  his  fenced  cities  captured,  and  in  Japan  as  size  and  to  give  a  proper  con- 
was  mulcted  in  a  large  tribute.  About  sistence  to  paper.  The  leaves  of  H.  can- 
this  time  Hezekiah  had  a  serious  illness  nabinus  are  eatable,  and  an  oil  is  ex- 
from  which  he  miraculously  recovered,  tracted  from  its  seeds,  while  it  is  culti- 
and  celebrated  his  fresh  lease  of  life  in  vated  in  India  for  its  fiber,  and  hence 
a  thanksgiving  preserved  in  Isaiah,  known  as  Indian  hemp, 
xxxviii.  Among  the  ambassadors  who  HicCUT)  or  Hiccoxtgh«  (hik'up),  is  a 
came  with  letters  and  gifts  to  congratu-  rf  convulsive  catch  of  the  respir- 

late  him  on  his  recovery  was  the  viceroy  atory  muscles,  with  sonorous  inspiration 
of  Babylon,  to  whom  he  displayed  the  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Though  gen- 
royal  treasures.  For  this  he  received  a  erally  a  trivial  and  transient  inconven- 
terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  told  by  Isaiah  ience,  its  occurrence  in  the  last  stages  of 

that  from  Babylon  would  come  the  ruin  acute  disease  is  a  grave,  and  often  a 

and  captivity  of  Judah.  The  greater  part  fatal  symptom.  The  frequent  swallowing 
of  the  Scripture  records  bearing  on  the  of  small  pieces  of  ice,  or  small  doses  of 
reign  of  Hezekiah  is  occupied  by  the  two  anti-spasmodic  medicines,  usually  relieves 
invasions  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  sudden  a  severe  fit. 

destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army.  Heze-  HickGS  (hiks) .  George,  an  English 
kiah  did  not  long  survive  this  deliverance.  divine,  philologist,  and  anti- 

TTiavHafha  (hl-a-w&'tha),  an  Indian  quary,  was  born  in  1642;  died  in  1715. 

nictwcuiia  iegen(3ary  hero  and  peace-  lie  became  dean  of  Worcester  in  1683, 
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but  of  this  lie  was  deprived  in  1000  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  III 
after  the  Revolution.  He  followed  the 
fortunes  of  James  II,  and  was  consecrated 
suffragan  Bishop  of  Thetford  in  1694  by 
the  non-juring  Archbishop  Sancroft.  Of 
his  numerous  works  the  most  important 
are  Institutiones  Grammaticce  Anglo- 
Saxonicas  et  Hceso-Gothicce,  etc.  (Oxon. 
1689),  and  Linguarum  veterum  septen- 
trionalium ,  thesaurus  Grammatico-Criti- 
cus  et  Archceologicus  (Oxon.,  1705). 

Hickorv  (hik'0-ri),  the  name  given 
•U.JA/A.U.L  jr  to  severai  species  of  tim¬ 
ber-trees  of  the  genus  Cary  a,  belonging 
to  the  nat.  order  Juglandacese  (walnut). 
They  are  natives  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  remarkable  for  stateliness  and 
general  beauty.  The  wood  is  heavy, 
strong,  and  tenacious,  and  is  used  for 
making  carriage-shafts,  screws,  whip- 
handles,  cogged  wheels,  etc.  The  shag- 
bark  (C.  alba )  yields  the  hickory  nut  of 
commerce,  and  its  wood  is  very  valuable. 
C.  olivwformis  yields  the  pecan-nut.  The 
pig-nut  or  brown  hickory  is  the  C.  glabra , 
and  the  swamp  hickory  is  C.  amara,  so 
called  from  the  bitterness  of  its  nut. 
TTiplrc  Elias,  a  noted  preacher  in 
XliUJAd,  gociety  0f  Friends,  born 

at  Hempstead,  New  York,  in  1748 ;  died 
in  1830.  He  was  an  active  abolitionist, 
and  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
New  York  legislature  to  pass  an  act  in 
1827  which  liberated  all  slaves  within  the 
state.  His  ministerial  services  were  con¬ 
tinued  for  50  years  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  he  gradually  came  to  advocate 
the  most  radical  Unitarian  doctrines. 
This  in  time  led  to  a  disruption  of  the 
society,  a  body  being  organized  under 
his  teachings .  who  are  now  popularly 
known  as  ‘  Hicksites.’ 

(M-daTgo),  a  Spanish  no- 
■n-iUd"L&u  bleman  of  the  lower  class. 
There  were  hidalgos  de  naturaleza,  of 
noble  birth,  and  hidalgos  de  privilegio, 
that  is,  those  on  whom  the  king  had  con¬ 
ferred  nobility,  and  those  who  purchased 
nobility.  The  title  is  now  obsolete. 

Hide  0F  Land*  ®ee  Hyde' 

TTiflpQ  (hids),  the  skins  of  animals, 
xxiuca  eifher  raw  or  dressed ;  but  the 
name  is  more  commonly  given  to  the  un¬ 
dressed  skins  of  the  larger  domesticated 
animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  the  smaller 
being  called  skins.  The  hide  trade  is 
now  an  important  one. 

Hieracium  (^;Xa'si'um }  •  See  Bawle' 

TTiVra  Pirra  (hl'er-a  pi'kra),  ‘Holy 
Xlieia  ntld  Bitter,’  a  warm  cathar¬ 
tic  composed  of  aloes  and  canella  bark 
made  into  a  powder  and  mixed  with 


honey,  still  a  favorite  in  domestic  medi¬ 
cine  and  veterinary  practice. 
TTiprannliti  (hl-er-ap'o-lis),  a  ruined 

nierapons  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 

near  the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus, 
121  miles  east  by  south  of  Smyrna.  It 
was  famous  for  its  thermal  springs,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Epictetus,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (iv,  13). 

TTiprarpliv  (hi'er-ar-ke ;  from  Gr. 
-[nciaiLiiy  Pieros,  sacred,  and  arche, 

government),  sacred  government,  some¬ 
times  the  church,  sometimes  the  rule 
which  the  ecclesiastical  governing  body 
exercised  as  at  once  priests  and  civil 
magistrates.  In  the  former  sense  the 
hierarchy  arose  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  church  as  an  independent 
society.  In  the  middle  ages  the  papal 
hierarchy  gathered  great  strength,  and 
the  pope  became  a  spiritual  monarch, 
ruling  western  Christendom  with  power 
but  feebly  limited  by  princes  and  councils. 
A  reactionary  movement  began  in  the 
14th  century,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  subsequent  events  has  always  been  to 
make  the  civil  and  hierarchical  power 
more  and  more  independent  of  each  other. 
The  term  hierarchy  as  used  to  denote 
the  governing  and  ministering  body  in 
the  church,  according  to  its  several  gra¬ 
dations,  can  strictly  be  applied  only  to 
those  churches  which  are  ruled  by  bishops, 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Anglican  Church,  which  also  holds  the 
theory  of  a  hierarchical  gradation  of  rank 
and  authority.  Both  these  churches  com¬ 
prise  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons. 

Hieratic  Writing  fa: 

cred),  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  their  records.  See 
Hieroglyphics. 

TTipvrk  T  (hl'e-ro),  an  ancient  Greek 
XL1CIU  A  ruler  or  ‘Tyrant’  (that  is, 

absolute  monarch)  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
brother  of  Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
478  b.c.  He  was  an  enlightened  ruler, 
and  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning. 
His  court  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  his  time, 
including  Pindar,  iEschylus,  Bacchylides, 
Epicharmus,  and  Simonides.  The  Hiero 
of  Xenophon  contains  the  finest  eulogium 
of  this  monarch.  .  He  was  several  times 
victor  in  the  Grecian  games.  Pindar  has 
celebrated  his  victories ;  several  odes  of 
this  poet  are  filled  with  his  praises.  Hiero 
died  at  Catana,  467  b.c. 

TTiPvn  TT  King  or  Tyrant  of  Syra- 
XLiciu  ii,  cuge  (269-214  b.c. ) ,  son 

of  Hierocles,  a  noble  Syracusan,  who 
claimed  a  descent  from  the  family  of 


Hierochloe 


Hieroglyphics 


Gelon.  He  was  chosen  by  the  soldiers 
as  general  in  275  b.c.,  and  recognized 
as  king  about  270.  In  204  he  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Carthaginians  against 
Rome,  and  thus  began  the  first  Punic 
war.  Being  defeated  by  the  Romans  he 
made  peace  by  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  was  ever  after  a  faithful  and  useful 
ally  to  them.  His  subjects  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  during  his  reign.  Hiero  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  construction  of  mili¬ 
tary  machines  of  all  kinds,  and  ships  of 
great  size,  under  the  direction  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  who  lived  in  Syracuse  during  this 
reign. 

Hierochloe  <“&*>«&•  Koif-grll 

Hieroglyphics  ' gl^; 

sacred,  and  glypho,  I  engrave),  a  term 
originally  applied  to  the  inscriptions 
sculptured  on  buildings  in  Egypt,  in  the 
belief  that  the  writing  was  confined  to 
sacred  subjects,  and  legible  only  to  priests. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  pic¬ 
ture-writing  in  general,  such  as  that  of 
the  Mexicans  and  the  still  ruder  pictures 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  Three 
different  modes  of  writing  were  used  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hieroglyphic, 
the  Hieratic ,  and  the  Demotic.  Pure 
hieroglyphic  writing  is  the  earliest,  and 
consists  of  figures  of  material  objects 
from  every  sphere  of  nature  and  art, 
with  certain  mathematical  and  arbitrary 
symbols.  Next  was  developed  the  hieratic 
or  priestly  writing,  the  form  in  which 
most  Egyptian  literature  is  written,  and 
in  which  the  symbols  almost  cease  to 
be  recognizable  as  figures  of  objects. 
Hieratic  writings  of  the  third  millennium 
b.c.  are  extant.  In  the  demotic  or 
enchorial  writing,  derived  directly  from 
the  hieratic,  the  symbols  are  still  more 
obscured.  The  demotic  was  first  used  in 
the  ninth  century  b.c.,  and  was  chiefly 
employed  in  social  and  commerical  inter¬ 
course.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  scholars  failed  to  find  a  clue  to 
the  hieroglyphic  writings.  In  1799,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Bouchard,  a  French  captain  of 
engineers,  discovered  at  Rosetta  the  cele¬ 
brated  stone  which  afforded  European 
scholars  a  key  to  the  language  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  #  It  con¬ 
tained  a  tri-lingual  inscription  in  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  demotic  characters,  and  Greek, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  decree  of  the 
priests  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  V,  issued  in 
195  b.c.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
Greek  inscription  stated  that  two  trans¬ 
lations,  one  in  the  sacred  and  the  other 
in  the  popular  Egyptian  language,  would 
be  found  adjacent  to  it.  The  discovery 
of  an  alphabet  was  the  first  task.  The 


demotic  part  of  the  inscription  was  first 
examined  by  De  Sacy  and  Akerblad,  and 
the  signification  of  a  number  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  ascertained.  The  hieroglyphic  part 
was  next  carefully  examined  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demotic  and  Greek.  At 
last  after  much  study  Champollion  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  independently  of 
each  other,  discovered  the  method  of  read¬ 
ing  the  characters  (1822),  and  thus  pro¬ 
vided  a  clue  to  the  decipherment  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  writing. 

Hieroglyphic  characters  are  either  ideo¬ 
graphic,  i.  e.,  using  well-known  objects 
as  symbols  of  conceptions,  or  phonetic, 
i.  e.,  representing  words  by  symbols 
standing  for  their  sounds.  The  phonetic 
signs  are  again  divided  into  alphabetical 
signs  and  syllabic  signs.  Many  of  the 
ideographic  characters  are  simple  enough  ; 
thus  the  figure  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a  calf, 
indicate  simply  those  objects.  Others, 
however,  are  less  simple,  and  convey  their 
meaning  figuratively  or  symbolically. 
Water  was  expressed  by  three  zigzag 
lines,  one  above  the  other,  to  represent 
waves  or  ripples  of  running  water,  milk 
by  a  milk-jar,  oil  by  an  oil-jar,  fishing 
by  a  pelican  seizing  a  fish,  i.  e.,  fishing ; 
seeing  and  sight  by  an  eye ;  and  so  on. 
The  nature  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs, 
which  represent  simply  sounds,  will  be 
understood  from  an  explanation  of  the 
accompanying  cuts. 

1.  The  first  hieroglyph  in  the  name  of 
Kleopatra  is  a  knee,  which  is  line  or  klc 
in  Coptic,  and  represents 
the  K  of  Kleopatra.  K  does 
not  occur  in  the  name  Ptole- 
maios.  2.  The  second  hie¬ 
roglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a 
lion  couchant,  which  is  lahoi 
in  Coptic,  and  lahu  in  the 
old  Egyptian,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  L  of  both  names. 

In  Kleopatra  it  occupies  the 
second  place,  and  in  Ptole- 
maios  the  fourth.  .  3.  The 
third  hieroglyph  in  Kleo¬ 
patra  is  a  reed,  which  is 

aJc4  in  Coptic  and  aalc  in  the  _ 

old  Egyptian  and  represents  Cartouche  of 
the  E  of  Kleopatra.  The  Cleopatra, 
reed  is  doubled  in  Ptole- 
maios  and  occupies  the  sixth  and  seventh 
places,  where  it  represents  the  diphthong 
ai  of  Ptolemaios.  .4.  The  fourth  hiero¬ 
glyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  noose,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  O  of  both  names  and  occurs 
in  the  third  place  of  Ptolemaios.  5.  The 
fifth  hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  mat, 
which  represents  the  P  of  both  names, 
and  is  the  initial  of  Ptolemaios.  6.  The 
sixth  hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  an  eagle, 
which  is  alchoom  in  Coptic,  and  repre- 
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sents  the  A,  which  is  found  twice  in  the 
name  Kleopatra,  but  does  not  occur  in 
the  name  Ptolemaios,  although  the  diph¬ 
thong  ai  occurs  as  described  above,  No. 
3.  7.  The  seventh  hieroglyph  in  Kleo¬ 

patra  is  a  hand,  which  is  toot  in  Coptic, 

and  represents 
the  T  of  Kleo¬ 
patra,  but  does 
not  occur  in 
P  t  o  1  e  m  aios, 
where  it  might 

Cartouche  of  Ptolemy, 

ond  place.  The  second  place  of  Ptole- 
maios  is  occupied  by  a  semicircle,  which 
is  found  at  the  end  of  feminine  proper 
names,  and  is  the  Coptic  feminine  article 
T.  The  researches  of  Champollion  satis¬ 
fied  him  of  the  existence  of  homophones, 
or  characters  having  the  same  phonetic 
value  and  which  might  be  interchanged 
in  writing  proper  names.  8.  The  eighth 
hieroglyph  in  Kleopatra  is  a  mouth, 
which  is  ro  in  Coptic,  and  represents  the 
R  of  Kleopatra.  9.  The  ninth  hiero¬ 
glyphic  in  Kleopatra  is  the  eagle,  which 
is  explained  in  No.  6  above.  10.  The 
semicircle  is  the  T  of  Ptolemaios,  which 
with  11,  the  egg  found  at  the  end  of 
proper  names  of  women,  is  a  feminine 
affix.  In  the  name  of  Ptolemaios  there 
is  still  the  M  and  the  S  to  account  for. 
The  fifth  hieroglyph  in  the  cartouche  of 
Ptolemaios  is  a  geometrical  figure,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  sides  of  (probably?)  a 
parallelogram,  but  now  called  a  hole,  be¬ 
cause  the  Coptic  mu  has  that  significa¬ 
tion,  and  represents  the  M.  The  hook 
represents  the  S  of  the  word  Ptolemaios. 
Vowels  were  only  regarded  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  as  they  were  needed  to  avoid 
ambiguous  writing. 

There  are  groups  of  hieroglyphs .  of 
which  one  element  is  an  ideographic  sign, 
to  which  a  phonetic  complement  is  added 
to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  ideo¬ 
graphic  sign.  The  words  of  a  text  could 
be  written  in  hieroglyphs  in  three  ways — 
1,  by  phonetic  hieroglyphs;  2.  by  ideo¬ 
graphic  hieroglyphs ;  and  3,  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both.  According  to  Ebers, 
in  the  perfected  system  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbols  for  sounds  and  syllables  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
writing,  while  symbols  for  ideas  are  in¬ 
terspersed  with  them,  partly  to  render 
the  meaning  more  intelligible,  and  partly 
for  ornamental  purposes,  or  with  a  view 
to  keep  up  the  mystic  character  of  the 
hieroglyphics. 

Hieronymites 

of  St.  Jerome  (Hieronymus),  an  order 
of  religious  persons  established  in  1374, 


who  wear  a  white  habit  with  a  black 
scapulary.  They  possessed  the  convent 
of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  Escurial,  and 
still  have  convents  in  Sicily,  the  West 
Indies,  and  South  America. 

Hieronymus,  St*  See  Jerome>  St- 

TTip’p’in sou  (hig'in-sun),  Thomas 
xiiggin&Uil  Wentworth,  an  Amer¬ 
ican  writer,  born  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1823.  An  active  abolitionist, 
he  took  part  in  the  troubles  in  Kansas 
in  1856,  and  was  colonel  of  a  colored  regi¬ 
ment  in  the  Civil  war.  He  is  the  author 
of  works  of  history,  fiction,  biography, 
and  essays,  including  Malbone,  a  ro¬ 
mance,  Outdoor  Papers ,  Oldport  Days , 
History  of  the  United  States,  Concerning 
All  of  Us,  Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isl¬ 
ands,  etc.  He  died  May  9,  1911. 

High  Altar.  See  Altar- 

HiVh  fJhnrrTi  a  term  applied  to  a 
Jllgli  LIIUICII,  party  in  the  Church 

of  England.  It  originally  indicated  a 
party  among  the  younger  clergy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
who  asserted  that  Calvinism  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  ancient  doctrine  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  primitive  church,  and 
who  claimed  a  divine  right  for  episco¬ 
pacy.  Bishop  Andrewes  was  the  chief 
writer  of  this  party,  and  Laud  became 
its  most  active  leader.  The  term  now 
generally  refers  to  those  who  exalt  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 
and  attach  great  value  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities  and  ordinances,  being  more  or 
less  identified  with  the  ritualistic  party. 
See  Ritualism. 

TTicrTio’af a  (hl'gat),  a  N.  w.  suburb 
AigugdtG  of  London>  situated  on  a 

hill  commanding  fine  views  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  and  the  surrounding  country,  5 % 
miles  from  St.  Paul’s. 

TTlVTl  fi-prinmi  originally  the  Teu- 
Hlgli  tonic  dialect  spok¬ 

en  in  the  southern  and  elevated  parts  of 
Germany,  as  distinguished  from  Platt 
Deutsch  or  Low  German,  spoken  in  the 
northern  and  more  lowland  portions  of 
Germany.  See  Germany. 

TTiO’TilanrlQ  (hi'landz),  a  somewhat 
XL  d  u.  indefinite  geographical  di- 
vison  of  Scotland,  N.  and  w.  of  a  line 
running  N.  e.  from  Dumbarton  on  the 
Clyde  through  the  counties  of  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine ;  then 
N.  w.  through  Aberdeen.  Banff.  Moray, 
and  Nairn  to  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
Firth.  The  Highlands  are  generally  sub¬ 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  West  High¬ 
lands  and  the  North  Highlands.  The 
whole  of  the  district,  which  embraces  the 
Celtic-speaking  part  of  Scotland,  is  wild, 
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rugged,  and  mountainous,  with  much 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
western  coast  is  indented  by  many  narrow 
arms  of  the  sea,  and  is  hanked  by  nu¬ 
merous  islands.  Forming,  by  their  natu¬ 
ral  characteristics,  a  region  distinct  from 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Highlands 
were  long  in  a  state  of  political  semi¬ 
independence,  and  socially  and  otherwise 
— and  particularly  in  retaining  the  use 
of  the  Gaelic  tongue — the  people  have  still 
certain  characteristics  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  What  especially  separated  this 
region  from  the  rest  of  Scotland,  was 
not  only  the  Celtic  language  and  blood, 
but  also  the  clan  system  and  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  See  Clan. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Highland 
chiefs  gave  allegiance  to  higher  chiefs  or 
princes,  by  whom  the  Scottish  kings  were 
acknowledged  as  sovereigns  merely  in 
name.  Among  these  native  princes  were 
the  powerful  lords  of  the  Isles,  who  flour¬ 
ished  from  very  ancient  times  to  the  reign 
of  James  V.  They  ruled  over  all  the 
Western  Islands  (the  Hebrides)  from 
Islay  north,  and  over  the  western  part  of 
the  county  of  Inverness,  and  as  powerful 
allies  exerted  an  influence  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Highlands.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Highlanders 
threatened  to  overrun  great  part  of  the 
Lowlands,  but  they  received  a  check  in 
the  defeat  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  at  Har- 
law  in  1411.  From  this  time  onward  their 
incursions  on  the  Lowland  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  confined  chiefly  to  occasional 
plundering  raids.  In  the  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Highlanders  were 
largely  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Stu¬ 
arts,  and  great  numbers  fought  under 
both  Montrose  and  Dundee.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  rising  of  1715  a  strenu¬ 
ous  attempt  was  made  to  break  up  the 
tribal  organization  of  the  Highlanders.  An 
act  was  passed  in  1724  for  their  disarma¬ 
ment  ;  between  1726  and  1737  great 
military  roads  were  formed  under  the 
direction  of  General  Wade,  and  a  chain 
of  fortified  military  posts  constructed,  to 
overawe  the  people.  The  chieftains  made 
every  effort  to  maintain  their  threatened 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
innovations  with  which  the  government 
sought  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  the  clans, 
but  the  weakening  went  on.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1745  gave  the  government  an 
opportunity  of  hastening  the  process,  by 
the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions 
(which  see),  and  of  the  ancient  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  chiefs.  A  stringent  law  for 
disarming  the  people  was  passed,  and 
they  were  even  prohibited  from  wearing 
their  national  dress,  a  prohibition  not 
formally  removed  till  1782.  The  great 


extension  of  sheep-breeding  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  large  tracts  to  game  have 
tended  much  to  depopulate  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  In  other  parts,  notably 
in  some,  of  the  Western  Islands,  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  beyond  a  point  where 
their  circumscribed  condition  could  sup¬ 
port  them,  and  much  discontent,  agitation, 
and  trouble  have  been  the  result.  (See 
Crofters.)  The  Highland  dress,  so  well 
known  at  the  present  day,  is  modern  in  a 
good  many  of  its  features,  and  especially 
so  in  the  great  variety  of  tartans  that 
have  been  invented,  and  of  which  each 
clan  now  appears  to  claim  one.  There 
are  a  number  of  regiments  in  the  British 
army  originally  recruited  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  known  as  Highland  regiments, 
or  Highlanders.  The  organization  of 
these  is  still  kept  up,  each  regiment  hav¬ 
ing  its  distinctive  tartan,  some  retaining 
the  kilt,  others  wearing  trousers. 
Highness  (hi,nes)>  a  title  of  honor 
o  given  to  princes  or  other 

persons  of  rank,  used  with  poss.  pro¬ 
nouns  his,  her,  etc.,  and  with  the  addition 
of  royal,  imperial,  serene,  applied  to  the 
members  of  royal,  imperial,  and  some 
German  sovereign  families. 

Places,  in  Scripture,  emi- 

9  nences  or  mounds  on 
which  sacrifices  were  offered.  Altars  and 
places  of  worship  were  erected  from  the 
very  earliest  times  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
etc.  As  such  a  practice  led  to  idolatrous 
observances,  it  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  High  places  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
groves. 

HlVTl  Point  a  city  in  Guilford 
XLlgll  romh  County,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  34  miles  N.  e.  of  Salisbury.  It  has 
wood-working  mills  and  cotton,  tobacco 
and  other  factories.  Pop.  9525. 

Trio1!!  Privet  the  head  of  the  Jewish 

xug n  rnest,  priesthood>  j  n  t h  e 

books  of  Moses  the  holder  of  this  dignity 
is  simply  designated  the  priest ;  the  epi¬ 
thet  high  occurs  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
but  as  a  distinctive  epithet  it  appears  to 
have  been  added  subsequently.  The  for¬ 
mal  consecration  of  Aaron,  the  brother 
of  Moses,  together  with  his  sons,  to  a 
hereditary  priesthood,  is  recorded  in 
Exod.,  xxviii.  The  high  priesthood  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  line  of  Aaron,  sometimes  in 
one,  and  sometimes  in  another  branch  of 
it,  until  the  coming  of  Christ.  From 
B.c.  153  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great 
the  regal  and  priestly  authority  were 
united  in  members  of  the  Asmonsean 
family  (the  Maccabees).  After  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  Jews  the  high  priesthood 
was  often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the 
foreign  masters.  In  the  time  of  our 


High  Seas 


Hill 


High 


Saviour  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by 
several  priests  alternately. 

TTityVi  Qnae  The  claims  of  various 

tjie  0peJ1  sea  or  ocean. 

nations  to  exclusive  rights  and  superiority 
over  extensive  tracts  of  the  ocean  high¬ 
way  have  been  settled  after  much  con¬ 
troversy  by  a  general  international  law. 
The  principle  now  accepted  is  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  maritime  states  extends 
only  for  3  miles,  or  within  cannen  range 
of  their  own  coasts,  the  remainder  of  the 
seas  being  high-seas,  accessible  on  equal 
terms  to  all  nations.  Inland  seas  and 
estuaries,  of  course,  are  excepted. 

High  Treason.  See  Treason- 

Wa-f-pr  that  state  of  the  tides 
w  citci,  when  they  have  fl0Wed 

to  the  greatest  height ;  also  the  time  when 
such  flow  or  elevation  occurs.  See 
T  %d(58» 

Highways.  See  Roads- 

TTiIji  w  (hil'a-ri) ,  St.,  one  of  the 
y  early  fathers  of  the  church, 
born  at  Poitiers,  of  which  city,  after  his 
conversion  from  heathenism,  he  became 
the  bishop  about  350.  His  contests  with 
the  Arians  caused  his  banishment  to 
Phrygia,  whence  he  returned  after  some 
years,  and  continued  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  as  an  active  diocesan  till  his  death 
in  367  or  368. 

TTilrlci  (hil'da),  Saint,  a  grandniece 
Xliiud  Edwin,  king  of  Northum¬ 
bria,  born  about  614 ;  died  in  680.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  was  baptized  along 
with  her  royal  kinsman  by  Paulinus.  She 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Aidan,  and 
was  successively  head  of  the  abbey  of 
Hartlepool  and  of  the  famous  monastery 
at  Whitby.  Caedmon,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
poet,  was  attached  to  the  monastery  dur¬ 
ing  her  rule. 

TTilrtp^heim  (hilMes-hlm),  a  city  of 
miCLcSilclIU  prussia>  the  gee  of  a 

bishopric,  founded  by  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  in  818.  It  retains  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  mediaeval  architecture,  and  has 
iron,  textile,  and  other  manufactures. 
TTilrlrpfh  (hil'dreth),  Richard,  his- 
xiiiuicin  torian,  was  born  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1807.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Harvard  in  1826.  After  prac¬ 
ticing  law  for  two  years  he  became  editor 
of  the  Boston  Atlas,  a  leading  political 
paper,  in  which  his  articles,  were  remark¬ 
able  for  vehemence  and  historical  illus¬ 
tration.  In  1840  he  went  to  Demerara, 
British  Guiana,  editing  successively  sev¬ 
eral  journals,  and  writing  Theory  of 
Morals  and  Theory  of  Polities ..  He  is 
best  known,  however,  bv  his  History  of 
the  United  States,  published  1849-56,  and 
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regarded  as  a  standard  work.  He  died  at 
Florence,  Italy,  in  1865. 

Hill  David  Bennett,  lawyer  and 
J"L  >  statesman,  born  in  Havana,  New 
York,  in  1843 ;  died  in  1910.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  of  the  law  in  1864, 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1870,  and  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York  in  1882,  succeeding  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  as  governor  when  the  latter  became 
President.  He  was  nominated  and  elected 
governor  by  the  Democratic  party  in  1885 
and  again  in  1888,  and  was  made  United 
States  Senator  in  1891.  He  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  candidate  for  the  presidential  nom¬ 
ination  in  1892,  and  in  1904  practically 
controlled  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

TTill  David  Jayne,  educator,  born  at 
9  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  in  1850. 
He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bucknell 
University  in  1877-79  ;  president,  1879-88  ; 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  1888-96.  He  was  appointed  first 
assistant  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  in  1898  and  ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  1908.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  rhetoric,  biographies,  etc. 

Hill.  James  Jerome,  railroad  official 
9  and  financier,  born  near  Guelph, 
Canada,  in  1838.  He  was  engaged  for 
years  in  railroad  enterprises  in  the  West 
and  in  1890  became  actively  interested  in 
building  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget 
Sound.  He  became  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  system  in  1893,  and  re¬ 
tired  in  1907,  remaining  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  is  director  in  nu¬ 
merous  companies,  and  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hill.  Rowland,  a  popular  preacher, 
.  9  notable  for  his  humor  and  eccen¬ 

tricities,  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart., 
of  Hawkstone  in  Shropshire,  was  born  in 
1744 ;  died  in  1833.  He  was  ordained 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  but  embracing 
the  views  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
he  soon  began  to  preach  in  barns  and 
meeting-houses,  and  when  they  were  too 
small  or  too  distant,  or  not  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  in  streets,  fields,  and  highways.  In 
1783  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Surrey 
Chapel  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  London, 
where  he  preached  with  great  success 
every  winter  for  about  fifty  years,  mak¬ 
ing  summer  excursions  to  the  provinces 
where  his  preaching  attracted  immense 
crowds,  He  published  sermons  and  other 
theological  works,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  his  Village  Dialogues 
Hill,  Rowland  (Viscount  Hill),  a 
British  general,  nephew  of  the 
above,  was  born  in  1772:  died  in  1842 
He  entered  the  army  in  his  sixteenth 


Hill 


Hill  Tribes 


year,  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in 
1793,  and  became  colonel  of  the  90th 
Regiment  in  1800.  He  took  part  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  in  1806  was 
made  major-general.  He  served  with 
great  distinction  during  the  campaigns 
of  Moore  and  Wellington  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  In  1809  he  became  lieutenant- 
general  ;  in  1812  he  was  made  a  K.  B.  ; 
and  in  1814,  on  being  made  a  peer  by  the 


Viscount  Hill. 

title  of  Baron  of  Almarez  and  of  Hawk- 
stone,  Parliament  voted  him  a  perpetual 
pension  of  £2000.  At  Waterloo  he  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing  of  the  British, 
and  he  was  personally  thanked  by  Wel¬ 
lington  for  his  services.  In  1828  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  a  post  which  he  held  till 
1842,  when  he  retired  and  was  made  a 
viscount. 

Hill  Sir  Rowland,  an  English  postal 
9  reformer,  born  at  Kidderminster 
in  1795 ;  died  in  1879.  He  was  engaged 
as  a  schoolmaster  till  1833,  shortly  after 
which  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  colonization  of 
South  Australia.  In  1837  he  published 
a  pamphlet  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a  low  and  uniform  rate  qf  postage 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
scheme  was  approved  by  a  committee  of 
the. House  of  Commons,  which  examined 
its  details  in  1838,  and  early  in  1840  the 
penny  postage  system,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  proposed  by  Mr. 
James  Chalmers  of  Dundee,  was  carried 
into  effect  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hill, 
who.  for  this  purpose,  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Treasury.  In  1846  he 
received  a  public  testimonial  of  the  value 
of  upwards  of  £13,000.  In  1846,  he  was 


made  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general, 
and  in  1854  chief  secretary  to  the  post- 
office.  In  1860  he  became  K.C.B.  He 
retired  from  the  post-office  four  years 
later  with  a  pension  of  £2000,  besides  a 
grant  of  £20,000  voted  by  parliament. 
TTill  a  "h  (bil'la),  a  town  of  Asiatic 
xl  ail  Turkey>  60  miles  south  by 
west  of  Bagdad,  on  the  Euphrates,  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  has 
good  bazaars,  and  manufactories  of  silk 
and  leather.  The  Euphrates  is  here 
crossed  by  a  floating  bridge.  Bop.  about 
10,000. 

TTillpl  (bil'el),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  born 
-tLAAACA  at  Babylon  about  b.c.  112. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem,  it  is  said,  at  about 
forty  years  of  age,  became  president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  founder  of  the  school 
of  Hillel.  Shammai,  another  member  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  became  the  head  of  a 
rival  and  hostile  school.  Hillel’s  party 
was  the  more  liberal  of  the  two,  and  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  one. 

TTill  T7>rtc  the  refuges  and  strong- 
XL11I  X  OI  lb,  holdg  of  the  early  .n_ 

habitants,  existing  in  every  country  of 

Europe.  Their  range  in  time  extends 

from  the  early  prehistoric  through  the 

early  historic  periods  of  the  racial  areas 

in  which  they  are  found.  They  were  the 

original  sites  of  various  cities,  such  as 

Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Rome. 

Hillsboro  (hils'bo-ro),  a  city,  cap- 
JliilbOUiO,  -tal  of  Hm  County>  Texag> 

66  miles  S.  w.  of  Dallas.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  cotton  cloth,  cottonseed-oil, 
flour,  etc.  Pop.  6115. 

TTill sd flip  a  cRy,  capital  of  Hills- 
XLinauaic,  dale  County>  Michigan,  90 

miles  s.  w.  of  Detroit.  Its  industries 
embrace  screen  doors,  fur  coats,  flour, 
gas  engines,  etc.  Pop.  5001. 

Hill  States,  a  collective  name  given 
9  to  several  independent 
and  feudatory  states  of  India.  They  are 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
and  comprise  about  twenty  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Sirmar,  Bilaspur,  Bashahr.  ' 

Hill  Tipperah,  a  native  state  of 

Jr-L#  7  Hindustan,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  British  district  of  Tipperah, 
Bengal.  The  country  is  hilly,  several 
ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  from  n. 
to .  S.,  with  broad  intervening  valleys. 
Wild  elephants  and  other  large  game 
abound  in  the  forests.  The  principal 
crop  is  rice,  and  tea  is  indigenous  in 
some  parts  of  the  hills.  The  government 
is  despotic  and  patriarchal,  and  a  resi¬ 
dent  political  agent  protects  British  in- 
terests.  Area,  4086  square  miles.  Pop. 
173,325. 

Hill  Tribes,  the^  name  given  col- 

7  lectively  to  the  numer- 


Hilo 


Himalaya 


ous  wild  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain¬ 
ous  regions  of  India. 

Hilo  (he'lo),  the  chief  town  of  the 

v  island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  sec¬ 

ond  largest  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It 
has  the  only  harbor  on  the  E.  side  of 
Hawaii  and  considerable  trade,  there 
being  large  sugar  plantations  in  its 
vicinity.  Pop.  19,785. 

TTilnrpnTvt  ( hil'prekt ),  Herman  Vol- 

XLlipiCOIib  RATH,  arch8eologist)  born 

at  Hohenerxleben,  Germany,  in  1859. 
In  1886  he  became  professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  was  the  leader  of  several  ex¬ 
peditions  sent  to  explore  the  sites  of 
ancient  Babylon  and  other  Asiatic 
cities.  He  gathered  much  valuable  mate¬ 
rial,  has  written  many  papers  on  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  oriental  subjects,  and  is  a 
prominent  authority  in  cuneiform  writ¬ 
ings.  His  work  on  the  subject  of  texts 
from  the  Nippur  library  gave  rise  to  a 
widespread  controversy. 

TTimplBVfl  (hi-ma/la-ya,  or  him-a- 
Jllllldlay  a  la'ya;  Sanskrit,  Hima¬ 
laya ,  the  abode  of  snow),  a  chain  of 
snowy  mountains  in  Asia,  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  on  the  earth,  which  separates  the 
Indian  Peninsula  from  the  plateau  of 
Tibet,  between  the  72d  and  96th  degrees 
of  E.  Ion.,  or  between  the  Indus  on  the 
west  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  east ; 
length  about  1500  miles,  average  breadth 
about  180  miles.  The  direction  of  the 
Himalaya  range  from  the  Indus  is  for 
great  part  of  its  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  after  which  it  curves  gradually 
to  the  east,  or  slightly  to  the  northeast. 
The  great  plain  of  India,  south  of  the 
Himalaya,  has  a  general  elevation  of 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  transition 
from  this  plain  to  the  ascent  of  the 
range  is  marked  in  the  northwest  by  a 
belt  of  dry  porous  ground  broken  up  into 
numerous  ravines.  East  of  this  the  Tarai, 
a  belt  of  sloping  marsh  land,  occupies 
the  same  position.  The  Tarai  is  covered 
with  forest  and  jungle,  is  crowded  with 
wild  animals,  and  is  very  malarious.  Be¬ 
yond  this  lies  the  Bhabar,  a  belt  of  a 
gravelly  and  sandy  nature  covered  with 
forests  of  valuable  timber-trees.  The 
duns ,  maris,  or  dwars ,  longitudinal  val¬ 
leys  partly  cultivated  and  partly  yielding 
forest  growth,  occupy  the  space  between 
the  Bhabar  and  the  slope  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas  themselves.  The  general  height  of 
the  Himalayas  is  double  that  of  the 
Alps ;  the  passes  over  the  former  ordi¬ 
narily  exceed,  often  by  half  a  mile,  the 
elevation  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  Ibi-Gamm 
Pass  in  Garhwal.  the  highest  of  all,  is 
20,457  feet,  the  Mustagh  19,019  feet,  the 
Parangla  18,500  feet,  the  Kronbrung 


18,313  feet,  and  the  Dura  Ghat  17,750 
feet  high.  There  are  several  summits 
in  the  Himalaya  which  approach  closely 
to  double  the  absolute  elevation  of  the 
highest  of  the  Alps,  and  120  of  them  are 
stated  to  be  above  20,000  feet.  The 
rivers  of  the  Punjab  (‘Five  Waters]) 
spring  from  a  portion  of  the  great  chain 
which  may  be  considered  a  distinct  group 
under  the  title  of  the  Northwestern  Hima¬ 
laya.  Some  of  the  peaks  here  rise  to  a 
height  of  24,000  to  25,000  feet ;  or  to 
28,278  feet  if  the  Karakorum  is  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Himalayas.  In  the  Central 
or  Middle  Himalayas  rise  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  in  a  region  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Hindus  as  holy  ground. 
Farther  eastward,  in  Nepal,  is  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  Himalaya,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  and  measured.  Dhawalagiri  has 
an  elevation  of  26,826  feet,  the  Gauri- 
sankar  or  Mount  Everest,  the  highest 
known  mountain  in  the  world,  is  29,002 
feet ;  the  Yassa  group  rises  to  the  height 
of  26,680  feet,  the  Ibjibia  group  to  26,306. 
Going  farther  east,  in  Sikkim,  or  on  its 
borders,  we  find  Kanchinjinga,  the  western 
peak  of  which  is  28,156  feet  high,  the  east¬ 
ern  27,815  feet,  while  the  Kabru  ridge 
rises  to  24,015  feet.  Sikkim  forms  a 
comparatively  narrow  hut  interesting  ter¬ 
ritory,  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  stupen¬ 
dous  mountains  from  17,000  to  28,000  feet 
high.  Here  terminates  the  region  of  the 
Middle  Himalaya,  most  of  the  streams 
from  which  unite  in  the  Ganges.  The 
Eastern  Himalaya,  which  extends  from 
Sikkim  east  to  the  Brahmaputra  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  chain,  sends  all  its  waters  to 
the  last-named  river,  and  is  all  comprised 
in  Bhutan.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Sikkim. 
Chamalari  attains  the  height  of  23,944 
feet.  About  250  miles  further  east  a  con¬ 
spicuous  group  has  been  observed  with 
two  peaks,  named  the  Gemini  or  Twins, 
21,500  feet  high.  Thence  towards  the 
east  the  mountains  sink  rapidly,  but  the 
range  may  be  traced  beyond  the  right 
bank  of  the  Brahmaputra.  This  stream, 
as  well  as  the  Indus,  rises  on  the  little- 
known  north  side  of  the  Himalaya,  their 
sources  not  being  far  apart.  The  snowy 
ridge  of  the  Himalayas,  as  far  as  exam¬ 
ined.  consists  everywhere  of  granite,  with 
which  are  immediately  associated  gneiss 
and  mica-slate,  followed,  in  descending,  by 
metamorphic  and  secondary  rocks  till  we 
arrive  at  the  more  recent  alluvial  de¬ 
posits.  Earthquakes  are  still  frequent 
within  this  region'  and  hot  springs  gush 
forth  in  abundance,  even  from  beneath 
the  snow.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
in  the  middle  division  (Ion.  78°  E.)  is 
stated  to  be  about  15.500  feet  on  the 
south  side  and  18,500  feet  on  the  north- 
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ern.  In  Sikkim  the  snow-line  descends 
on  the  south  side  to  14,500  feet,  while 
on  the  north  it  rises  to  a  level  of  19,600 
feet.  Immense  glaciers  exist  at  various 
parts.  The  vegetation  of  the  Himalayas 
is  very  rich,  there  being  forests  of  pine, 
spruce,  silver-fir,  and  deodar  cedar  at 
suitable  elevations,  with  rhododendrons 
in  rich  profusion.  Among  the  more  char¬ 
acteristic  animals  are  the  yak,  musk- 
deer,  wild  sheep,  etc. 

TTimpra  (him'e-ra),  an  ancient  Greek 
Amici  a  town  on  £he  n.  coast  of 

Sicily,  the  site  of  which  is  near  the 
modern  Termini.  Here  Gelon  and  Theron 
annihilated  the  army  of  Hamilcar  the 
Carthaginian  (480  b.c.).  In  409  b.c. 
Hannibal,  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  razed 
the  town  to  the  ground. 

"PTim Vfl  Tl fps  (him'yar-its),  a  race  or 

xiiiiiydiiieb  grolip  of  races  in  Ara. 

bia,  regarded  as  descendants  of  Himyar, 
one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the 
Arabs.  According  to  tradition  they  be¬ 
came  the  dominant  race  in  Yemen  about 
3000  years  before  Mohammed,  and  spread 
to  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  hand  and 
Abyssinia  on  the  other.  Their  most  flour¬ 
ishing  period  appears  to  have  been  from 
about  100  B.c.  till  a.d.  629,  when  they 
succumbed  to  Mohammedanism.  The 
Himyaritic  language,  not  now  spoken, 
formed,  with  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
tongues.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
several  hundreds  of  Himyaritic  inscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  collected,  and  deciphered 
by  means  of  alphabets  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Arabic  letters  which  had  been 
preserved.  The  Mahrah  tribes  of  S. 
Arabia  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Himyarites. 

UinnVIpxr  (hink'le),  a  town  of  Eng- 
Jllllt/Jxiey  land,  partly  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  but  mostly  in  the  county  of  Leices¬ 
ter.  It  lies  12  miles  southwest  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  and  contains  an  ancient  church.  The 
staple  trade  is  hosiery,  but  there  are  also 
large  boot  and  shoe  factories.  Pop. 
(1911)  12,838. 

TTi-nnma  v  (hink'mar),  Archbishop  of 
XLlIK/iiicli  Rheims,  ecclesiastic  and 

statesman,  was  born  about  806 ;  died  at 
Epernav  882.  He  was  at  first  a  monk  in 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  In  845  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Rheims,  where  he 
exercised  extensive  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  authority.  He  was  a  man 
of  enlightenment,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  was  distinguished  as  a 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  church. 
He  wrote  two  treatises  on  Predestination, 
and  numerous  other  works. 

TTitlfl  (kind);  the  female  of  the  stag, 
-n"UAU  or  red-deer.  See  Deer. 


TTinrli  (hin'di),  one  of  the  languages 
Aiiiui  0£  india,  being  that  form  of 
Hindustani  which  employs  the  Devana- 
gari  or  Sanskrit  character.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  it. 

Hindlev  (kindle),  a  town  of  Eng- 
u.  ian(^  Lancashire,  giving 
name  to  one  of  the  parliamentary  districts 
of  s.  w.  Lancashire.  Cotton  manufacture 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  coal  abounds 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  24,106. 
Hinduism  See  Brahmanism. 

Hindu  Kush  lN* 

mountain  system  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
generally  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  it  adjoins  at  the 
Indus,  and  then  stretches  west  till  it 
unites  with  the  Ghur  Mountains  in  North 
Afghanistan.  Its  culminating  point,  in 
the  range  of  Hindu-Koh,  to  the  north  of 
Cabul,  is  far  beyond  the  limit  of  perpet¬ 
ual  snow,  but  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
20,000  feet.  In  many  features  the  Hindu 
Kush  resembles  the  Himalayas  proper, 
though  it  is  lower  and  destitute  of  for¬ 
ests. 

Hindus  or  Hindoos.  See  India. 

Hindustan  (hin-du-stan'),  the  name 
ninuubum  commonly  given  to  the 

whole  Indian  empire,  but  which  properly 
applies  only  to  the  Punjab  and  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  See  India. 
Hindustani  (kin-dus-ta'ne),  one  of 
the  chief  languages  of 
India,  having  various  forms  or  dialects. 
When  written  in  the  Persian  character, 
and  containing  many  Persian  words  and 
phrases,  it  is  known  as  Urdu ;  another 
form  of  it  is  called  Hindi  (described  at 
the  top  of  this  column). 

Hinnom,  v ALLEY  of.  See  Gehenna. 

HinnV  (kin'i),  a  hybrid,  the  product 
J  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass. 
It  is  smaller  and  inferior  in  strength  to 
the  mule  produced  by  an  ass  and  a  mare, 
and  it  is  also  much  less  common. 
HioSTO  (he-6'go),  a  seaport  of  Japan, 
&  opened  to  foreign  trade  in 
1860.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hondo,  on  the  Bay  of  Osaka,  40  miles 
s.  w.  of  Kioto,  with  which  it  has  railway 
communication.  The  trade  with  the  in¬ 
terior  is  important,  and  the  exports  of 
tea,  copper,  fish,  silk,  etc.,  large.  Pop. 
inclusive  of  Kobe,  285,002. 

Hiouen-Thsang  ,* 

°  Chi  nese  traveler 
and  Buddhist  priest,  horn  about  a.d.  602 ; 
died  in  664.  He  wrote  travels  in  India, 
and  translated  many  Hindu  books  on 
Buddhism  into  Chinese. 


Hip 


Hippocrene 


Hit)  the  the  dog-rose  or  wild- 

x  brier.  It  contains  tannin,  sugar, 

citric  and  malic  acids,  and  is  sometimes 
used  in  making  conserves. 

TTi’-n-inint  the  joint  of  the  hip,  a  ball- 
juini/,  and-socket  joint  formed  by 
the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone  into  the  socket  or 
acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum.  For 
flexion,  extension,  rotation,  and  strength 
combined,  it  is  the  most  perfect  joint  in 
the  body. 

Hipparchus.  See  HiPPias- 

Hirmarchns  (hip-ar'kus),  an  an- 

Olip pdl  Cllub  cient  Greek  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  and 
lived  about  b.c.  160-125.  He  resided  for 
some  time  at  Rhodes,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Alexandria,  then  the  great  school 
of  science.  A  commentary  on  Aratus  is 
the  only  work  of  his  extant.  He  first 
ascertained  the  true  length  of  the  year, 
discovered  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  determined  the  revolutions  and 
mean  motions  of  the  planets,  prepared  a 
catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  etc. 

Hiuuarion  (hip-ar'i-on),  a  fossil 
■iuppcu.  lull  genus  of  the  horse 

family,  of  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pli¬ 
ocene  periods.  The  members  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  fact  that  each  foot  pos¬ 
sesses  a  single  fully-developed  toe,  bor¬ 
dered  by  two  functionless  toes  which  do 
not  touch  the  ground,  but  simply  dangle 
on  each  side  of  the  central  toe.  The 
hipparion  was  about  the  size  of  an  ass, 
one  American  species  being,  however, 
about  the  size  of  a  goat. 

TTi-n-mac  (hip'pi-as),  ruler  of  Athens, 
-n‘1rrid/E>  son  of  Pisistratus,  after 
whose  death  (b.c.  527)  he  assumed  the 
government,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hipparchus.  The#  latter  being 
assassinated  while  conducting  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  Hip- 
pias  seized  the  reins  of  the  government 
alone,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his 
brother  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  people, 
selling  offices,  and  putting  to  death  all 
of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  suspic¬ 
ion.  His  tyranny  became  at  last  unbear¬ 
able,  and  he  was  expelled  from  the  city 
B.c.  570. 

TTirmn  (hip'o),  sometimes  called  Hippo 
ftegius  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Carthaginian  coast ;  an  ancient  Numidian 
city,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist .  a 
short  distance  south  of  Bona  in  Algeria. 
It  was  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in 
430.  .  .  ,  N 

Hippotioscidse  ^s|$eLs 


fishes, 


Hippocampus, 
a  medicinal 


insects,  parasitic  on  birds  and  quadru¬ 
peds.  The  type  is  the  genus  Hippobosca 
or  horse-fly. 

Hippocampus  (g^nkgam,pU8^  a 

closely  allied  to  the  pipe¬ 
fishes,  of  singular  construc¬ 
tion  and  peculiar  habits ; 
the  upper  parts  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  in 
miniature,  which  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  name.  When 
swimming  they  maintain  a 
vertical  position ;  their 
general  length  is  from  6  to 
10  inches,  and  they  occur 
in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic. 

HirmoPTfl^  (hip'u-kras) , 

JXipUUUidb  drink>  composed  of  wine 

(generally  a  mixture  of  Lisbon  and  Ca¬ 
nary),  with  an  infusion  of  mixed  spices 
and  other  ingredients,  formerly  much  used 
in  England,  and  still  common  on  the 
continent. 

Hippocrates  (hi-pok'ra-tez),  the 

■“■■‘■.t'.r'' ^  most  famous  among 
the  Greek  physicians,  the  father  of  medi¬ 
cine,  born  in  the  island  of  Co$,  b.c.  460. 
Besides  practicing  and  teaching  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  home  he  traveled  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Greece,  and  died  at  an  advanced 

age,  b.c.  357,  at 
Larissa,  in 
Thessaly.  His 
writings,  which 
were  early  cele¬ 
brated,  became 
the  nucleus  of 
a  collection  of 
medical  trea¬ 
tises  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authors 
of  different 
places  and 
periods,  which 
were  long  at¬ 
tributed  to  him, 

Hippocrates .  Antique  bust.  r^he 

best  edition  is  that  of  Littr6  (in  ten  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1839-61).  Among  his  gen¬ 
uine  writings  are  the  first  and  third 
books  on  epidemics ;  the  aphorisms ;  on 
diet  in  acute  diseases ;  on  air,  waters,  and 
localities ;  on  prognostics ;  on  wounds  of 
the  head.  Hippocrates  was  one  of  the 
first  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  diet 
and  regimen  in  disease.  He  had  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  diagnosis,  practiced  ausculta¬ 
tion,  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  ‘  critical 
days/ 

(h  i p  -  o -  kre'ne  ;  ‘The 
Horse’s  Fountain’),  a 


Hippocrene 


Hippodrome 


Hippurites 


spring  on  Mount  Helicon,  a  mountain 
in  Bceotia,  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  the 
waters  of  which  possessed  the  power  of 
poetic  inspiration.  It  is  said  to  have 
risen  from  the  ground  when  struck  by 
the  hoofs  of  Pegasus. 

Hippodrome  gS 

public  place  where  the  horse  and  chariot 
races  were  held.  In  Byzantine  times  the 
hippodrome  at  Constantinople  acquired 
great  renown,  and  factions  originating  in 
the  hippodrome  caused  perpetual'  confu¬ 
sion  in  all  departments  of  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  modern  circus. 

HiimOPrifF  (hip'u-grif),  a  fabulous 
XLippugiiii  animal  or  monster,  half 

horse  and  half  griffin. 

HippolytUS  (kip-pol'i-tus),  in  Greek 

PP  *7  mythology,  son  of  The¬ 

seus,  whose  stepmother,  Phaedra,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  accused  him  to  his 
father  in  order  to  revenge  herself  for  his 
indifference.  He  was  put  to  death,  but 
his  innocence  being  afterwards  estab¬ 
lished,  Phaedra  destroyed  herself.  See 
PTicedra. 

TTirmnlv+TK  an  early  Christian 

mppoiyius,  bisbop  and  writer>  the 

details  of  whose  history  are  involved  in 
obscurity.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus.  The 
most  important  of  his  writings  is  the 
Philosophumena,  a  refutation  of  heresies, 
discovered  in  1842. 

TTlBBOlTlfl  IIP  (hip-om'an),  a  genus 
HippuiIIcUie  of  plantg  beionging  to 

the  Euphorbiaceae.  The  H.  Mancinella 
is  the  manchineel. 

Hlivnonax  (hip-po'naks),  a  Greek 
Jlippuild-A  poet>  born  at  Ephesus  ^ 

540  B.C.,  of  whose  works  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  100  lines  remains.  He  was  de¬ 
formed  in  person,  was  banished  from 
Ephesus  for  his  satirical  raillery,  and 
lived  in  extreme  poverty. 

Hipponoiis.  See  Bellerophon. 

HiTvnmVhaP’V  (hi-pof'a-gi),  the  prac- 
XLippupiIdg  y  tice  of  feeding  on  horse 

flesh.  Hippophagi  was  the  name  given  by 
old  geographers  to  certain  nomadic  Scyth¬ 
ian  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  who  fed  on  horse  flesh.  Horse 
flesh  has  been  eaten  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  sold  in  Paris  since  1866. 

Hippopotamus 

of  a  family  of  Ungulates,  of  which  two 
living  species  are  known.  One  species, 
H.  amphibius,  is  of  large  size,  and  is 


common  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Africa ;  the  other,  H.  liberiensis,  is  not 
only  smaller,  but  has  other  important 
differences,  and  is  found  only  in  the 
African  west  coast  rivers,  and  those 
flowing  into  Lake  Tchad.  The  former 
species  has  a  thick  and  square  head,  a 
very  large  muzzle,  small  eyes  and  ears, 
thick  and  heavy  body,  short  legs  termin- 


Hippopotamus  ( Hippopotamus  amphibius). 


ated  by  four  toes,  a  short  tail,  two  ven¬ 
tral  teats,  skin  about  2  inches  thick  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  without  hair, 
except  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The 
incisors  and  canines  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
of  great  strength  and  size,  the  canines  or 
tusks  being  long  and  curved  forward. 
These  tusks  sometimes  reach  the  length 
of  2  feet  and  more,  and  weigh  upwards  of 
6  lbs.  The  animal  is  killed  by  the  natives 
partly  as  food,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
tusks  and  teeth,  their  hardness  being 
superior  to  that  of  ivory,  and  less  liable 
to  turn  yellow.  The  hippopotamus  has 
been  found  of  the  length  of  17  feet,  and 
stands  about  5  feet  high.  It  delights  in 
water,  living  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  estua¬ 
ries,  and  feeding  on  water-plants  or  on 
the  herbage  growing  near  the  water.  It  is 
an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  can 
remain  under  water  a  considerable  time. 
The  behemoth  of  Job  is  considered  by 
commentators  to  be  the  hippopotamus, 
as  the  description  of  his  size,  manners, 
food,  and  haunts  is  not  unlike  those  of 
the  latter  animal.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  it  was  revered  as  a  divinity, 
as  it  is  among  the  negroes  in  some  lo¬ 
calities.  Several  extinct  species  are  found 
in  old-world  tertiary  and  diluvial  forma¬ 
tions. 

Hippurites  /hiP.-urf.t5z>-  a  «e“us.  of 

rr  fossil  bivalves,  having 

the  under  shell  of  great  depth,  and  of  a 
conical  form,  with  a  flat  lid  or  operculum, 
occurring  in  the  lower  chalk.  They  are 
allied  to  the  living  Chama,  or  gaping 
cockle.  The  Hippurite  limestone  is  an 
important  representative  of  the  cretaceous 
rocks  in  the  south  of  France  and  the 


HIPPOPOTAMUS  DEFENDING  HER  YOUNG 


Hip-roof 


Hitchcock 


Pyrenees,  characterized  by  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  shells  of  the  family  Ilippuritidse. 
TTi  rurnnf  a  roof,  the  ends  of  which 

Aip  IUU1,  si0pe  go  ag  ijave  the 

same  inclination  to  the  horizon  as  its 


other  two  sides,  being  thus  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  form. 

Hirschberg:  (hirsh'berfc ) ,  a town  of 

&  Prussia,  province  of 

Silesia,  26  miles  southwest  of  Liegnitz, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bober  and  the  Zacken.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  varied  manufactures.  Pop. 
(1905)  19,317. 

Hi^P’en  (his'jen),  Thomas  Louis, 
gii.  manufacturer,  born  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  Indiana,  in  1858.  He  began  the 
manufacture  of  axle-grease  in  1889  and 
in  1898  erected  a  factory  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  He  refused  to  sell  out  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Co. ;  a  fight  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  Hisgen  met  the  Standard 
Oil  competition  in  his  business  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  kerosene  oil  business.  He 
was  the  candidate  of  the  Independence 
League  for  State  auditor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1906,  for  governor  in  1907,  and 
of  the  National  Independence  party  for 
President  in  1908. 

Hispania.  See  st'ain- 
Hispaniola.  See  Ha«tL 

TTiccav  (his-sar'),  a  town  of  Hindu- 
Xlibacu.  stan>  in  the  punjab,  admin¬ 
istrative  headquarters  of  district  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Western  Jumna  Canal, 
102  miles  w.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  about  17,000. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  3540  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  776,000.  Ilissar  is  also  the  name  of 
a  district  of  Bokhara,  in  which  large 
crops  of  grain  and  cotton  are  produced. 
The  capital,  Ilissar,  about  250  miles 
s.  E.  of  Bokhara,  has  about  18,000  pop¬ 
ulation. 

TTUtnlftP’V  (his-tol  o-ji) ,  the  study 
XLioLUiUgj  Gf  tbe  tissues  which  en¬ 
ter  into  the  formation  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  their  various  organs,  >  by 
means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical 
and  physical  reagents.  It  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  minute  anatomy.  It 
comprehends  the  structure  and  mode  ot 
development  of  the  various  tissues,  and  is 


divided  into  animal  histology  and  vege¬ 
table  histology. 

TTi^tftrv  (his'tu-ri;  Greek  historic*, 
anoioij  from  historeo,  I  inquire 

into)  is  used  by  Herodotus  in  the  sense 
which  it  has  since  retained,  of  a  narrative 
of  events  and  circumstances  relating  to 
man  in  his  social  or  civic  condition.  A 
record  of  bare  facts  by  themselves  does 
not  constitute  history.  Such  a  record 
(forming  a  chronicle  or  annals)  is  chron¬ 
ologically  valuable  ;  but  to  attain  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  history  we  must  have  social  events 
and  evolution  detailed  with  considerable 
fullness,  and  the  growth  and  movements 
of  society,  from  one  phase  to  another, 
distinctly  traced  and  recorded.  The  mod¬ 
ern  school  of  historians  devote  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  social  life  of  the  people ; 
their  method  being  further  characterized 
by  the  utmost  accuracy  of  research,  the 
extreme  importance  assigned  to  contem¬ 
porary  documentary  evidence,  and  careful 
weighing  of  data.  The  field  of  history 
proper  is  so  far  restricted  as  to  its  sub¬ 
ject,  that  only  the  doings  of  a  community 
possessing  something  of  an  independent 
organic  life  can  constitute  it.  History 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient, 
mediaeval,  and  modern ;  but  these  divis¬ 
ions  have  little  scientific  value.  The  first 
includes  the  Jewish  history  and  that  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  reaching  down 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
A.d.  476 ;  the  second  begins  with  476  and 
comes  down  to  the  discovery  of  America 
in  1492,  or  to  the  Reformation  ;  the  third 
section  extends  from  either  of  these  eras 
to  our  own  times.  The  earliest  written 
history  is  found  graven  on  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  etc.  These, 
though  of  the  barest  description,  have 
the  value  of  contemporary  chronicles. 
Next  come  the  histories  found  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  the  real  inventors  of  the  artistic 
form  of  history  were  the  Greeks. 

TTi+pTirnplr  (hich'kok),  Edward,  a 
XLIlLIlLULIi  geologist,  born  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1793 ;  died  in  1864. 
After  being  for  four  years  minister  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Conway,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  he  was  appointed  in  1825  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
at  Amherst  College,  and  in  1845  president 
of  the  same  college,  and  professor  of 
natural  theology  and  geology.  He  was 
connected  with  the  state  survey  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  and  part  of  New  York, 
valuable  reports  on  which  he  published. 
He  was  author  of  various  other  works, 
some  geological  and  some  of  miscellaneous 
character.  These  include  Geology  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley ,  a  highly  popular  work 
on  Elementary  Geology,  illustrations  of 


Hitchcock 


Hoar 


Surface  Geology ,  Religion  of  Geology  and 
its  Connected  Sciences,  and  Reminis¬ 
cences ,  published  shortly  before  his 
death. 

TTitrlipnp'k’  Ethan  Allen,  diplo- 
JllltliCOCK,  matist)  born  at  Eagt 

Machias,  Maine,  in  1835 ;  died  in  1909. 
He  engaged  in  mercantile  and  corporation 
pursuits,  was  appointed  United  States 
minister  to  Russia,  in  1897,  and  ambas¬ 
sador  in  1898,  and  entered  the  McKinley 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
1899,  holding  the  same  office  under  Roose¬ 
velt  until  March,  1907.  He  was  active 
in  bringing  about  the  prosecution  of  those 
accused  of  defraudiner  the  Indians. 

TTi in  (hich'in),  a  market  town  of 
XLIU/IIIII  England)  in  Hertfordshire,  34 

miles  north  of  London.  The  parish 
church,  St.  Mary’s,  contains  some  fine 
brasses  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  a  notable  altar- 
piece  by  Rubens.  Many  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  straw-plaiting,  and  lavender  is 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
11,905. 

TTifrvnaripcia  (h  i  t -d-pa-da'sha  ;  San- 
liltopaaesa  skrit>  goodly  instruc¬ 
tion),  an  ancient  Sanskrit  work,  taken 
from  an  older  work  called  the  Pancha- 
tantra  or  the  five  books,  the  source  also 
of  the  collection  known  as  the  fables  of 
Bidpai  or  Pilpay.  The  book  consists  of 
fables,  one  story  growing  out  of  another 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  with  verses  cited 
from  ancient  writers  by  the  interlocutors, 
and  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
princes.  It  has  been  translated  into  many 
Asiatic  and  European  languages. 
TTif+i+AQ  (hit'its),  a  Canaanitish  na- 
XLiibitca  ^ion  fjrsfc  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Abraham,  who  bought  the 
field  and  cave  of  Machpelah  from  them. 
There  are  notices  of  them  in  Palestine 
during  and  after  the  captivity.  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  nation  consisted  of  a  con¬ 
federacy  ruled  by  a  number  of  chiefs,  and 
many  relics  have  been  discovered  within 
recent  years,  indicating  that  there  was  at 
one  time  a  Hittite  empire  extending  over 
a  large  area  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Their  chief  territory  was  in  the  Orontes 
Valley,  and  they  seem  to  have  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  South¬ 
west  Asia  for  a  considerable  period. 

Hitu.  s<*Itu- 

TTiTroAQ  (he-va-o'a),  an  island  in  the 
XllvdOd  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
largest  of  the  southwestern  group  of  the 
Marquesas ;  22  miles  long  east  to  west ; 
about  10  miles  greatest  breadth.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  bears  indications  of 
volcanic  eruptions. 


Hive.  See  Apiary. 

TT-hri+AC  (hl'vlts),  a  Canaanitish  tribe 
v  ICS>  ^rsj.  noticed  in  Gen.,  xxxiv. 
At  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  main  body 
occupied  the  northern  confines  of  Western 
Palestine.  Solomon  subjected  them  to 
a  regular  tribute. 

H’Lassa.  See  Lassa • 

TTnadlv  (hod'li),  Benjamin,  an  Eng- 
UJv  lish  prelate,  born  in  1676 ; 
died  in  1761.  He  was  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  took  orders  in  1700,  and  after 
being  settled  in  London  distinguished 
himself  in  controversy  with  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  and  others.  A  staunch  low-church¬ 
man,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
in  1715.  A  sermon  preached  before  the 
king  in  1717  gave  rise  to  the  ‘  Bangorian 
Controversy  ’  regarding  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king  and  the  church.  He 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in 
1721,  to  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  Winches¬ 
ter  in  1734. 

Hoane’-Ho  (ho-ang-ho'),  or  Yellow 
o  “n‘u  River,  a  large  river  in 
China,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  Koko-Nor  territory,  north 
from  Tibet.  After  a  winding  course  of 
several  hundred  miles,  it  proceeds  nearly 
due  north  to  about  lat.  41°  ;  then  east  for 
nearly  200  miles,  when  it  suddenly  bends 
round,  and  flows  directly  south  for  about 
another  200  miles ;  then  turns  abruptly 
east,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it 
reaches  Lung-men-kau,  when  it  diverges  to 
the  northeast,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-che-le,  about  lat.  37°  30',  and  Ion.  118° 
30'.  From  the  thirteenth  century  till  1853 
the  Hoang-Ho  entered  the  sea  in  lat.  34°, 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  Shan-tung,  but 
at  the  latter  date  it  took  its  present 
course..  Since  then  vast  sums  have  been 
spent  in  watching  and  strengthening  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  is  constantly 
overflowing  at  some  point.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1887  the  whole  body  of  the  river 
burst  its  banks  about  300  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  flooded  about  one-sixth  of  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  destroying  towns  and 
villages  and  causing  a  loss  of  life,  the 
lowest  estimate  of  which  is  one  million. 
Its  length  is  estimated  at  about  2600 
miles.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  vast 
quantities  of  yellow  earth  held  in  a  state 
of  solution  by  its  waters. 

Hoar  (h5r)>  George  Frisbie,  senator, 
was  born  at  Concord,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1826 ;  died  in  1904.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1846,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Dane  Law  School, 
Harvard.  He  practiced  law  at  Worcester, 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1852,  to  the  state  senate,  1857 ;  was  mem- 


Hoar-frost 


Hobson 


ber  of  Congress,  1869-77,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  1877  until  his  death. 
He  served  on  the  Tilden-Hayes  Electoral 
Commission  and  was  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Convention  of  1880. 
He  has  left  valuable  memoirs  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  during  his  long  career. 

Hoar-frost.  See  Frost- 
Hoarhound.  See 

Hoatzin  (bo^at'zin),  or  Hoactzin, 
Opisthocomus  cristdtus,  a 
singular  gregarious  South  American  bird, 
sometimes  called  the  crested  touraco,  re¬ 
ferred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  family 
Cracidse  (curassows),  order  Gallinacese ; 
by  some  made  to  form  an  order  by  itself 
(Opisthocomi)  ;  by  others  regarded  as  of 
the  order  Insessores,  and  allied  to  the 
plantain-eaters.  The  plumage  is  brown 
streaked  with  white,  and  the  head  has  a 
movable  crest.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a 
pheasant,  and  has  an  enormous  crop 
with  a  very  small  gizzard. 

TTn’hsi'H-  (ho'bert),  up  to  1881  Hobart 
Jiuudiu  Tqwn  the  capital  of  Tasma¬ 
nia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Well¬ 
ington  (4166  ft.),  on  the  river  Derwent, 
about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  city 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  gov¬ 
ernment  house,  the  government  offices, 
the  houses  of  parliament,  town-hall,  post- 
office,  museum,  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  cathedrals,  and  several  other 
places  of  worship,  many  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  the  general  hospital,  etc. 
There  are  several  jam  manufactories, 
breweries,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  a  woolen 
factory,  etc. ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  interest  first-class  patent  slips. 
The  harbor  is  easy  of  access,  and  has 
ample  depth,  capacity,  wharf  and  dock 
accommodation.  Pop.  24,654. 

TTnhart  (ho'bart),  Garrett  Augus- 
xlu  Udi  b  Tus>  yice-president,  was  born 

at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  in  1844. 
He  adopted  the  legal  profession  and  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 
1873-85,  being  president  of  the  senate, 
1881-82.  He  became  very  prominent  in 
Republican  politics,  and  after  being  de¬ 
feated  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1884,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President, 
and  elected  for  the  term  1897-1901.  He 
died  November  1,  1899,  before  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  term. 

Hobbema  (h  0 1> '  be-ma) ,  Meindert 
XLUUUcllld,  or  ]VflNr)ERHOUT,  a  Dutch 

landscape  painter ;  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1638;  died  in  1709. 

TTnTVhpc  (hobz) ,  Thomas,  an  English 
XLUUUC&  moral  and  political  philoso¬ 


pher,  born  in  1588  at  Malmesbury ;  died 
in  1679.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  traveled  on  the  Continent  as 
tutor  in  the  Earl  of  Devonshire’s  family, 
becoming  acquainted  with  Gassendi,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Galileo,  etc.  He  was  also  intimate 
with  Lord  Bacon  (some  of  whose  works 
he  translated  into  Latin),  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  and  Ben  Jonson.  From  1637 
to  1641  he  resided  much  at  Chatsworth, 
but  becoming  alarmed  at  the  probability 
of  political  commotions,  he  went  to  Paris. 
He  stayed  abroad  some  years,  and  during 
that  time  published  most  of  his  works. 
He  also  taught  mathematics  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Charles  II),  then  in  Paris, 
who  after  the  restoration  gave  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  £100.  He  spent  his  latter  days 
with  the  Devonshire  family.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  works  is  his  Leviathan, 
or  the  Matter,  Form,-  and  Power  of  a 
Commonwealth  (1651).  Other  works  are 
De  Cive  (1642),  De  Corpore  Politico 
(1650),  De  Libertate,  Necessitate  et  Casu 
(1654),  and  Behemoth,  a  history  of  the 
Civil  war,  published  after  his  death.  He 
also  published  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  the  history  of  the 
development  of  freethought  in  Europe 
Hobbes  holds  an  important  place,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  great  English  writers 
on  government.  He  conceived  the  state 
of  nature  to  be  one  in  which  all  things 
are  at  war  with  one  another,  and  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  a  compact,  sug¬ 
gested  by  selfishness,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  protection.  Absolute  rule  was  the 
best  form  of  government,  but  this  is 
qualified  by  the  assertion  that  obedience 
to  a  ruler  is  due  only  so  long  as  he  can 
afford  protection  to  the  subject.  His  phi¬ 
losophy,  depreciated  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  was  more  or  less  adopted  by 
Locke,  Hartley,  Hume  and  Priestly. 

HnbnVpYi  (ho'bo-ken),  a  city  of  New 
XLUUUKCII  Jersey>  on  the  Hudson 

River,  and  close  to  Jersey  City,  which 
extends  immediately  to  the  south.  It 
lies  opposite  New  York,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  steam  ferries.  It  has 
various  manufactories,  and  five  lines  of 
European  steamers  sail  from  this  port. 
Among  the  public  institutions  is  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  with 
library  and  valuable  sets  of  philosophical 
apparatus.  Pop.  70,324. 

Hobson  (hob'sun),  Richmond  Pear- 

i  g0N>  nava]  0fficer>  was  korn 

at  Greensboro,  Alabama,  In  1870,  and 
graduated  from  the  naval  academy  in 
1891.  During  the  1898  war  with  Spain 
he  took  a  collier,  the  Merrimac,  into  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  harbor,  and  sunk 
her  in  the  channel,  with  the  purpose  of 
closing  it  against  the  Spanish  squadron 


Hobson’s  Choice 


Hofer 


in  the  harbor.  He  and  his  companions 
escaped  in  a  small  boat  and  surrendered 
to  the  Spanish  commander.  For  this  he 
was  promoted  first  naval  constructor.  He 
resigned  and  was  elected  to  Congress, 
1906,  where  he  strongly  insisted  on  the 
danger  of  war  with  Japan. 

Hobson’s  Choice,  aut  cha0niceaitSna-' 

tive ;  that  which  is  tendered,  or  nothing ; 
the  one  thing  or  none.  This  phrase  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  one  Hobson, 
a  livery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  obliged ‘each  customer  requiring 
the  hire  of  a  horse  to  take  the  next  in 
turn,  or  that  which  stood  nearest  the 
stable-door. 

HoellP  (osh),  Lazare,  general  in  the 
French  revolutionary  war, 
born  in  1768.  He  took  service  in  the 
French  guards  when  sixteen  years  old, 
and  at  the  revolution  joined  the  popular 
party.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  the  defense 
of  Dunkirk,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when 
scarcely  twenty-five  years  of  age,  received 
the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle. 
In  1793  he  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Alsace,  and  soon  after  was  arrested  by 
the  Jacobins  and  imprisoned  at  Paris.  In 
1794  he  was  released,  and  appointed 
commander  of  the  army  destined  to  quell 
the  rising  in  the  west,  and  afterwards 
to  that  in  La  Vendee.  In  1796  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  attacking  Britain,  by 
making  a  descent  on  Ireland.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  set  sail  in  December  from  Brest, 
but  the  expedition  utterly  failed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  without  having 
even  effected  a  landing.  After  his  return 
he  received  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  He  opened  the 
campaign  of  1797  by  a  bold  passage  over 
the  Rhine,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  engagements,  when  he  was 
stopped  in  the  path  of  victory  by  the 
news  of  the  armistice  concluded  in  Italy. 
He  died  suddenly  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1797). 

TTnnliQf  (hokst) ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
XLUOIldl  Hesse-Nassau,  6  miles  w.  of 
Frankfort.  It  has  varied  industries.  Pop. 
14,121. 

Hochstadt  <h5VsteP;  Bavaria,  the 

scene  off  battle  of  Blen¬ 
heim  in  1704.  Pop.  2471. 

Hock  the  name  given  to  the  German 
wines  grown  in  the  Hochheim 
district.  It  is  a  white  still  wine,  but  is 
sometimes  rendered  sparkling.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  all  the  Rhenish  wines. 
TTopVpv  (hok'i),  a  game  at  ball 
Aiui/JACjr  known  as  shinty  in  Scotland, 
and  hurling  in  Ireland.  It  is  played  with 
a  club  curved  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 


number  of  persons  divided  into  two 
parties  or  sides ;  and  the  object  of  each 
side  is  to  drive  the  ball  into  that  part 
of  the  field  marked  off  as  their  opponents’ 
goal.  In  the  United  States  it  is  played 
by  schoolboys,  who  usually  call  the  game 
‘  shinny.’ 

Hodometer  (h°-dom'6-t4r ;  from  Gr. 

hodos,  a  way,  and  ma¬ 
tron,  a  measure),  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  length  of  way  traveled  by 
any  vehicle.  It  consists  of  a  clockwork 
arrangement  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  connected  with  the  axle.  An 
index  records  on  a  dial  the  distance 
traveled. 


J£q0  (ho),  an  instrument  for  cutting 
up  weeds  and  loosening  the  earth 
in  fields  and  gardens,  in  shape  something 
like  an  adze,  being  a  plate  of  iron,  with 
an  eye  for  a  handle,  which  is  set  at  a 
convenient  angle  with  the  plate.  The 
Dutch  hoe  differs  from  the  common  hand 


Horse-hoe. 


hoe  in  having  the  cutting  blade  set  like 
the  blade  of  a  spade.  A  liorse-hoe  is  a 
frame  wheel-mounted,  and  furnished  with 
ranges  of  shares  spaced  so  as  to  work  in 
the  intervals  between  the  rows  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  etc.  It  is  used  on  farms  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  hand  hoe,  and 
worked  by  horse-power. 

Richard  Marsh,  inventor,  born 
at  New  York  in  1812;  died  in 
1886..  He  invented  in  1846  a  rotary 
printing  press,  and  subsequently  the  Iloe 
web-perfecting  press.  These  inventions 
made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  news¬ 
paper  printing,  to  which  they  were  spe¬ 
cially  adapted. 

Hof  (hbf),  a  town  in  Bavaria,  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saale,  30  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Baireuth. 
It  has  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  leather  and 
paper  manufactures.  Marble  and  iron¬ 
stone  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pod. 
(1905)  36,348.  y 

Hofer  (ho'fer),  Andreas,  a  Tyrolese 
patriot,  born  in  1767.  In  1796 
he  led  a  rifle  company  against  the  French 
on  Lake  Garda,  and  after  the  Peace  of 
Luneville  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 


Hoe, 


Hoffman 


Hog 


organization  of  the  Tyrol  militia.  In  in  C allot’ s  Manier,  (1814)  ;  Die  Elixire 
1809  he  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  des  Teufels  (1816)  ;  the  Nachtstiicke 
of  the  Tyrolese  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  (1817)  ;  the  8erapionsbriider  (twenty- 
of  Bavaria,  to  which  their  country  had  three  tales,  1819,  et  seq. )  ;  Lebensansich- 
been  transferred  by  the  Treaty  of  Pres-  ten  des  Rater  Murr  (1820-22)  ;  and  many 
burg.  In  a  short  time,  with  intermittent  others.  In  his  longer  novels  he  has  a 
assistance  from  the  Austrians,  he  de-  strong  tendency  to  make  use  of  super- 
feated  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops,  natural  machinery  ;  but  his  masterpieces 
and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  liber-  are  his  short  stories, 
ated.  Ilofer  then  carried  on  the  mili-  Hofwvl  (hof'vil),  a  village  of  Swit- 
tary  and  civil  administration,  under  the  zerland,  G  miles  n.  of  Bern, 

most  singular  circumstances,  till  the  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  educational  insti- 
Peace  of  Vienna  was  proclaimed.  Misled  tution  founded  by  Fellenberg  and  Pesta- 
by  false  reports  he  commenced  hostilities  lozzi  in  1802. 

anew,  and  thus  forfeited  the  protection  TToe*  a  Seneral  name  for  the  ungulate 
of  the  amnesty.  He  remained  concealed  or  hoofed  animals  of  the  genus 

for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  betrayed  8us,  or  swine.  The  head  is  prolonged  into 
to  the  French,  and  carried  to  Mantua,  a  pointed  or  truncated  snout ;  the  feet 

where  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  have  four  toes,  two  of  which  reach  the 

and  shot,  February  20,  1810.  His  family  ground,  and  the  skin  is  very  thick,  and 

was  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  prop-  mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles.  The 

erty  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1819,  common  hog  ( 8us  scrofa),  in  a  tame 

and  his  son  ennobled.  state,  is  almost  universal,  except  in  very 

Hoffman  (hof'man),  Charles  Fen-  high  latitudes.  The  prevailing  color  of 
no,  poet  and  novelist,  the  domestic  animal  is  a  dull  yellowish 
born  at  New  York  in  1806 ;  died  in  1884.  white,  sometimes  marked  irregularly 
He  edited  the  American  Monthly  Maga-  with  black  and  sometimes  totally  black. 
zine  and  the  New  York  Mirror;  published  It  is  omnivorous  in  its  habits,  devouring 
Greyslaer ,  a  novel ;  The  Vigil  of  Faith ,  almost  any  vegetable  or  animal  substance. 
and  other  Poems;  and  a  number  of  songs,  It  is  also  very  prolific,  has  usually  two 

etc.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  litters  in  a  year,  a  litter  consisting  of 

life  he  was  afflicted  with  mental  derange-  from  ten  to  even  twenty.  Its  flesh  forms 
ment.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  a  material  part  of  the  food  of  mankind, 
was  published  by  his  nephew  in  1874,  though  Jews  are  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
with  a  critical  introduction  by  W.  C.  eat  it,  and  Mohammedans  agree  in  this 
Bryant.  prohibition.  Pork  takes  salt  better  than 

Tfnffmnrrn  August  Heinrich,  almost  any  other  meat,  and  hence  forms 
AuiiiiiaiiiJ.,  called  also  Hoffmann  an  important  article  in  military  and  naval 
von  Fallersleben,  a  German  lyric  poet  stores.  The  lard  of  the  hog  is  employed 
and  philologist,  born  at  Fallersleben  in  in  a  variety  of  preparations,  and  the 
Hanover  in  1798 ;  died  at  Corvey  in  1874.  bristles  are  used  in  large  quantities  in 
Under  the  influence  of  the  brothers  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  while  the 
Grimm  he  took  to  investigating  old  Ger-  skin,  when  tanned,  is  used  by  saddlers, 
man  literature,  and  became  professor  of  bookbinders,  etc.  The  hog  is  erroneously 
German  literature  at  Breslau  in  1835.  looked  on  as  a  peculiarly  stupid  and  glut- 
lie  also  made  special  studies  of  Dutch  tonous  animal ;  it  has  also  an  undeserved 
and  Silesian  literature.  He  was  dismissed  reputation  for  filthy  habits,  but  the  too 
in  1842  for  the  supposed  revolutionary  common  filthiness  of  pig-sties  is  more  the 
tendencies  of  his  songs,  and  led  a  wan-  fault  of  the  owner  than  the  tenant.  It 
dering  life  for  some  years.  In  1860  he  wallows  in  the  mire,  but  this  is  a  pecu- 
became  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Ratibo.r.  liarity  of  the  pachydermata,  to  cool  them- 
He  published  several  volumes  of  songs,  selves  and  provide  a  protection  against  in- 
and  works  on  the  German  language  and  sects.  The  wild-boar,  from  which  most 
literature.  of  our  domesticated  varieties  are  derived. 

TTnffmflmi  Ernst  Theodor  Ama-  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
xiuiiiiictnii,  deus,  or,  properly,  Asia.  In  size  the  wild  animal  consider- 
Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm,  a  German  ably  exceeds  the  domesticated  hog,  the 
novelist,  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1776,  legs  are  longer  and  more  muscular,  and 
where  he  studied  law.  He  afterwards  the  back  therefore  much  higher.  Hunting 
held  several  minor  judicial  appointments  this  animal  has  always  been  a  favorite 
under  government,  and  died  in  1822,  in-  amusement,  and  can  still  be  practiced  in 
temperate  habits  having  ruined  his  health,  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  wild  hogs 
He  cultivated  music  and  art,  especially  of  Hindustan,  which  afford  the  amuse- 
caricature,  with  success.  Among  his  ment  of  *  pig-sticking  ’  to  the  British 
works  of  fiction  are  the  Phantasiestiicke  resident  there,  belong  to  the  species  8. 


Hogarth 


Hogg 


cristdtus,  closely  allied  to  the  European 
wild-boar.  Another  speci’ies  is  found  in 
Southeastern  Asia,  Java  and  various 
islands,  and  distinct  from  it  is  the  Gui¬ 
nea  hog  of  W.  Africa,  which  is  also  said 
to  have  been  naturalized  in  Brazil.  As 
allied  to  the  hog  may  be  mentioned  the 
Babyroussa,  the  genus  Phacochcerus,  or 
wart-hogs,  and  the  peccaries. 

Hogarth  (h  P ' garth )  >  william, 

b  painter  and  satirical  artist, 

born  at  London  in  1G97;  died  in  1764. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith,  who 
employed  him  in  engraving  ciphers  and 
crests  on  spoons  and  pieces  of  plate.  In 


William  Hogarth. 


1720  he  commenced  business  for  himself, 
painting  portraits,  and  making  designs 
and  book-plates  for  the  booksellers,  etc. 
Among  these  was  a  series  of  illustrations 
to  Iludibras.  Besides  portraits,  he  also 
painted  miscellaneous  subjects  in  oil.  In 
1729  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  the  painter,  against  her 
father’s  wishes,  who  is  said,  however, 
to  have  been  mollified  when  Hogarth  pro¬ 
duced  his  celebrated  series  of  pictures 
called  the  Harlot's  Progress,  a  work 
which  brought  his  great  powers  fairly 
before  the  public.  The  engravings  of 
these,  which  became  exceedingly  popular, 
were  published  in  1734.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Rake's  Progress  and  Mar¬ 
riage  a,  la  Mode,  two  similar  series  of 
paintings  and  engravings ;  Industry  and 
Idleness,  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane,  The 
Election,  The  Enraged  Musician,  The 
Country-Inn  Yard .  The  March  to  Finch¬ 
ley,  Strolling  Actresses  Dressing  in  a 
Barn,  Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  a  host 
of  other  engravings,  which  all  evinced  his 


extraordinary  powers  of  satire,  wit  and 
imagination.  Several  portraits,  notably 
those  of  himself,  Garrick,  Lovat  and 
Wilkes,  are  masterpieces  in  their  way. 
He  was  also  ambitious  of  shining  as  an 
historical  painter,  but  in  this  line  he  was 
not  so  successful.  In  1753  his  work  on 
the  Analysis  of  Beauty  appeared,  a  trea¬ 
tise  which  brought  him  little  fame,  and 
which  was  severely  ridiculed  by  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  professional  rivals.  In  origin¬ 
ality  of  imagination  and  invention,  and 
for  vigor  of  realism  and  dramatic  power, 
Hogarth  stands  in  the  highest  rank,  and 
his  genius  was  always  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  morality.  Though  best 
known  as  an  engraver,  he  possessed  high 
qualities  as  a  painter.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  published  by  Boydell 
(London,  1790),  the  plates  of  which,  re¬ 
touched  by  Heath  and  others,  have  been 
repeatedly  published  since. 

Hog-deer.  See  Axis • 

TTno’.-ficTi  the  popular  name  given  to 
jiUg-iiMi,  teleostean  fishes  of  the 
genus  Scorpcena,  family  Scorpaenidm  or 
Triglidse.  The  best  known  species  is  the 
S.  scrofa,  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
having  the  head  flattened  sideways,  armed 
with  spines,  and  adorned  with  membran¬ 
ous  lobes  or  filaments.  It  is  of  a  large 
size  and  a  red  color. 

TTnP’P’  James,  more  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd ,  was  born  in  Selkirkshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1770 ;  died  at  Altrive,  on  the 
Yarrow,  in  1835.  After  receiving  a  very 
scanty  education,  he  began  to  earn  his 
bread  by  daily  labor  as  a  shepherd.  His 
early  rhymings  brought  him  under  the 
notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  whose  ad¬ 
vice  he  published  a  volume  of  ballads 
under  the  title  of  The  Mountain  Bard. 
The  failure  of  an  ill-judged  agricultural 
scheme  brought  him  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  published  the  Forest  Minstrel  (1810), 
and  started  a  weekly  periodical  entitled 
The  Spy,  which,  after  a  short  time,  be¬ 
came  defunct.  The  appearance  of  the 
Queen's  Wake,  in  1813,  with  its  charm¬ 
ing  ballad  of  Kilmeny,  established  Hogg’s 
reputation  as  a  poet.  In  1815  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  which 
was  followed  by  Mador  of  the  Moor,  the 
Poetic  Mirror  (a  collection  of  imitations 
of  living  poets),  Queen  Hynde,  and  Dra¬ 
matic  Tales,  as  well  as  by  The  Brownie 
of  Bodsheck,  and  other  prose  tales ;  the 
Jacobite  Relics  (partly  written  by  Hogg), 
etc.  From  1817  he  had  held  the  farm  of 
Altriyp  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at 
a  merely  nominal  rent ;  but  his  farming 
schemes  never  throve,  and  he  was  gener¬ 
ally  in  narrow  circumstances. 


Hog-gum 


Holbein 


TTftP’-P’nm  a  resinous  substance  used 
®  o  9  for  strengthening  plasters, 
and  also  as  a  diuretic,  laxative  and 
stimulant  medicine.  In  the  West  Indies 
it  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in 
tarring  boats,  ropes,  etc.  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  tree  it  is  due. 

TToP’-nlnm  popular  name  of  the 

®  *  9  plants  belonging  to  the 

genus  Spondias,  nat.  order  Anacardiaceae. 
Some  of  the  species  yield  pleasant  fruits, 
as  8.  purpurea  and  8.  lutea  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  species  generally  called  hog- 
plum,  because  their  fruit  is  a  common 
food  for  hogs. 

TTncr-rat  a  genus  ( Capromys )  of  ro- 
uo  dent  animals,  family  Muri- 

dae  (mice),  different  species  of  which, 
including  the  musk-cavy,  are  found  in 
the  West  Indies. 

TTncrc'hpad  measure  of  capacity  con- 
■nugbiiedu,  taining  G3  old  wine  gal_ 

Ions,  or  52%  imperial  gallons.  For  beer 
it  was  54  gallons,  for  rum  45  to  50  gal¬ 
lons,  for  brandy  45  to  60  gallons.  Now 
seldom  used  in  Britain,  in  the  United 
States  the  word  has  come  to  signify  a 
large  cask.  For  tobacco  it  varies  from 
750  lbs.  in  some  states,  to  1200  lbs.  in 
others. 

Hohenlinden  (ho-en-lin'den),  a 
XLOIieilllllueil  village  of  Bavaria, 

20  miles  east  of  Munich,  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  French  under 
Moreau  over  the  Austrians  under  the 
Archduke  John,  December  3,  1800. 

TTnTlp-nlnhp  (ho'en-lo-e),  formerly  a 
Xiuneiliuiie  principality  of  Germany, 

containing  680  square  miles,  now  chiefly 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Wiirtemberg, 
and  partly  under  that  of  Bavaria. 
TTnli pti n f  pn  (ho'e  n-stou-fn),  a 

nonensiauieii  German  prinCeiy 

family,  several  members  of  which  filled 
the  imperial  throne.  The  founder  of  the 
family  was  Frederick,  lord  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  a  castle  in  the  Suabian  Alps, 
who,  for  his  services  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV,  received  the  duchy  of  Suabia, 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Agnes.  His 
son  Conrad  was  elected  emperor  in  1138. 
After  the  death  of  Conrad  (1152)  the 
confidence  which  was  felt  in  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family  caused  the  choice  to  fall 
on  his  nephew,  Frederick  III  of  Suabia, 
who  was  followed  by  Henry  VI  (1190), 
who  added  by  his  wife  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  and  Naples  to  the  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  of  the  family ;  and  he  again  by 
Otto  IV  (1197)  and  Frederick  II  (1215- 
50),  all  belonging  to  the  same  house. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  II  his  son 
Conrad  was  acknowledged  as  his  succes¬ 
sor.  with  the  title  of  Conrad  IV,  by  most 
of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  but  Innocent 


IV  laid  him  under  an  interdict,  declared 
him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  lands,  and 
persecuted  him  with  relentless  hatred 
till  his  death  in  1254.  The  possessions 
of  the  family  ultimately  fell  to  Bavaria, 
Baden  and  Wurtemburg. 

Hohenstein  kWe n-stm),  a  town  in 

Germany,  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  10  miles  northeast  of  Zwickau. 
Pop.  13,397. 

Hohenzollern  <5 

Germany,  since  1852  an  administrative 
division  of  Prussia.  It  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  irregular  strip  of  country,  en¬ 
tirely  surrounded  by  Wiirtemberg  and 
Baden.  Area,  450  square  miles.  Pop. 
66,720.  The  princely  family  of  Hohen¬ 
zollern  dates  from  Thassilo,  Count  of  Zol- 
lern,  who  died  about  800  a.d.  There 
have  been  several  lines  and  branches,  the 
main  one  being  represented  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  imperial  family  of  Germany. 

Hoists.  See  Lifts- 

TTnVi-Hlra  (ho-ke-te'ka) ,  a  town  of 

HOKlUKa  New  Zealand  (South 
Island),  capital  of  the  province  of  West- 
land,  and  the  principal  place  on  the  west 
coast.  It  owes  its  rise  to  being  the 
center  of  the  productive  gold-fields  dis¬ 
covered  in  1865.  Pop.  2064. 

Holacanthus.  See  Coral  Fishes- 

TTnlhaph  (hol'b&A),  Paul  Heinrich 
xlu  uctuii  Dietrich,  Baron  von,  phi¬ 
losopher,  born  at  Heidelsheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1723.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  1789.  He  became 
the  patron  and  associate  ©f  the  encyclo¬ 
paedists,  and  contributed  many  papers  on 
natural  history,  politics,  and  philosophy 
to  the  Encyclopedic.  The  principal  work 
attributed  to  him,  which  appeared  under 
the  name  of  M.  Mirabaud,  is  the  Systeme 
de  la  'Nature.  He  afterwards  published 
Systeme  Social,  or  Principes  Naturels 
de  la  Morale  et  de  la  Politique:  Bons 
Sens,  or  I  dees  Naturelles  opposees  aux 
Idees  Surnaturelles — a  sort  of  atheist’s 
catechism ;  Elements  de  la  Morale  Uni- 
verselle ;  etc.,  etc.  According  to  Holbach 
matter  is  the  only  form  of  existence,  and 
everything  is  the  effect  of  a  blind  neces¬ 
sity. 

Holbein  (h°l'bTn),  Hans,  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  painter,  born 
at  Augsburg  in  1497.  He  studied  under 
his  father,  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  a 
painter  of  considerable  merit  (1450- 
1526),  and  at  an  early  age  settled  at 
Basel,  where  he  exercised  his  art  till 
about  1526.  He  then  came  to  England, 
where  letters  from  his  friend  Erasmus, 


Holberg 


Holiday 


whose  Panegyric  on  Folly  he  had  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  drawings,  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  the  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More.  He  was  appointed  court 
painter  by  Henry  VIII ;  and  in  the  Wind¬ 
sor  collection  has  left  portraits  of  all 
the  eminent  Englishmen  of  the  time.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  are  the 


Hans  Holbein  the  younger. 

Madonna  at  Darmstadt  (better  known 
through  the  replica  at  Dresden),  repre¬ 
senting  the  Burgomaster  Meyer  and  his 
wives  kneeling  to  the  Virgin ;  and  the 
Solothurn  Madonna.  His  famous  Dance 
of  Death  has  been  preserved  only  in  the 
engravings  of  Lutzelburger.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  engravings  on 
wood  and  copper  from  Holbein’s  designs. 
He  died  at  Whitehall  of  the  plague  in 
1543. 


which  is  still  regarded  throughout  the 
Scandinavian  countries  as  a  masterpiece. 
Almost  equally  famous  is  his  Nicolas 
Klimm’s  Subterraneous  Travels,  a  satiri¬ 
cal  romance  in  prose.  His  stage  pieces 
are  all  either  comedies  or  farces,  and  are 
nearly  all  characterized  by  true  comic 
power.  Among  his  philosophical  writings 
the  most  important  is  his  Moral  Reflec¬ 
tions  (1744).  His  historical  works  in¬ 
clude  The  Political ,  Ecclesiastical ,  and 
Geographical  Condition  of  the  Danish 
Monarchy,  A  General  History  of  the 
Jews,  and  A  History  of  Famous  Men  and 
Famous  Women  (1739-45). 

TTnlrns  (hol'kus),  a  genus  of  grasses 
u  u  (nat.  order  Graminese),  ex¬ 
tremely  common  in  some  pastures,  where 
they  are  called  soft  grasses.  Whether 
because  of  their  innutritious  quality,  or 
of  the  soft  hairs  with  which  they  are 
covered,  they  are  neglected  by  cattle.  H. 
saccharatus  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  and  H.  odordtus  is  celebrated  for 
its  fragrance.  H.  lanatus  is  the  only 
North  American  species. 

TTrYM  (hold),  the  whole  interior  cav- 
u  u  ity  or  belly  of  a  ship,  or  all  that 
part  of  her  inside  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  floor  and  the  lower  deck 
throughout  her  length. 

TTnlrHri  Edward  Singleton,  astrono- 
9  mer,  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  1846.  He  was  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
1873-81 ;  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  1883-88 :  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  1888-98 ;  afterwards  astron¬ 
omer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
since  1901  librarian  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  He  has  written 


TTftThpro*  (hol'berg),  Ludwig,  Baron,  many  papers  on  astronomical  and  other 
uxucxg  the  father  of  modern  Danish  subjects, 
literature,  was  born  at  Bergen,  in  Nor-  Holibllt.  ^ee  halibut. 
way,  then  part  of  the  Danish  dominions, 

in  1684  ;  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1754.  He  HolidclV  (hol'i-da),  any.  day  set 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  #  J  apart  as  a  religious  or  na- 

and  afterwards  traveled  through  a  good  tional  festival ;  in  a  general  sense  a  day 
part  of  Europe,  spending  some  time  in  or  a  number  of  days  during  which  a  per- 
Oxford,  where  he  taught  music  and  mod-  son  is  released  from  his  everyday  labors, 
ern  languages,  and  studied  modern  history  In  Britain  certain  days  were  fixed  as 
and  philosophy.  In  1718  he  was  ap-  bank-holidays  by  Parliament  in  1871.  and 
pointed  to  an  ordinary  professorship  in  it  was  enacted  that  all  business  trans- 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  actions  which  would  have  been  valid  on 
after  this  date  he  chiefly  resided  till  his  any  such  holiday  shall  be  held  as  valid 
death.  In  1735  he  was  elected  rector,  if  performed  on  the  day  following.  In 
and  in  1737  treasurer  of  the  university  most  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
in  which  he  held  his  professorship,  and  in  holidays  are  New  Year’s  Day,  Lincoln’s 
1747  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birthday,  Good 
His  works  may  be  divided  into  four  Friday,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
classes — poems,  stage  pieces,  philosophi-  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
cal  treatises  and  historical  works.  His  Christmas.  Other  countries  have  patri- 
poems  are  chiefly  of  a  satirical  nature,  otic  holidays  of  historical  significance  to 
The  most  celebrated  is  Peder  Paars ,  a  them,  with  various  church  and  other 
comic  heroic  poem  in  fourteen  cantos,  holidays,  while  New  Year’s  Day,  Good 


Holinshed 


Holland 


Friday  and  Christmas  are  kept  as  holi¬ 
days  throughout  Christendom. 

TTnl i n  oh  pH  ( hol'inz-hed ) ,  Raphael 
JlUiiiibliCU  (Ralph),  an  English 

chronicler  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  he  was  descended  from 
a  family  originally  belonging  to  Cheshire, 
that  he  lived  in  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  that  he  died  about  1580.  He  is 
only  known  by  his  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
lande ,  Scotlande  and  Irelande,  the  first 
edition  of  which,  known  as  the  ‘  Shakes- 
pere  edition,’  because  it  is  the  one  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  him  in 
collecting  material  for  his  historical  plays, 
was  published  in  London  in  1577.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work  Holinshed  was 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  day. 

TTnlVar  (hol'kar),  the  family  name 
JTLUIJAcU  ^  Maharajahs  of  Indore. 

TToll  (hoi),  Frank,  portrait  and  sub- 
ject  painter,  son  of  Francis  Holl, 
an  eminent  engraver,  was  born  at  London 
in  1845  ;  died  in  1888.  He  was  a  very 
successful  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  exhibited  constantly  from  his  student 
days.  Among  his  best-known  pictures  are 
Faces  in  the  Fire ,  Fern-gatherers ,  No 
Tidings  from  the  Sea,  Leaving  Home,  and 
Gifts  of  the  Fairies.  Later  he  devoted 
himself  to  portraiture,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled,  and  painted  many  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  the  day. 

TTnl  1  and  (hol'land),  a  fine  and  close 
IlOlldlUl  kind  of  linen,  so  called 
from  its  first  being  manufactured  in 
Holland  ;  also  a  coarser  linen  fabric,  un¬ 
bleached  or  dyed  brown,  used  for  cover¬ 


ing  furniture,  carpets,  etc. 

TTnllond  a  city  of  Ottawa  County, 
JlUllctilUj  Michigan,  25  miles  s.  w. 
of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  extensive 
leather  works,  large  woodenware  and 
furniture  factories,  etc.,  and  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  grain  market.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hope  College  and  Western  Theological 
Seminary.  Pop.  10,490. 

TTnlla-nd  Henry  Richard  Vassall 
xiuiiciiitij  pox.  Third  Lord,  born  in 

1773;  died  in  1840.  He  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  by  the  death  of  his  father  when 
less  than  one  year  old.  In  1798  he  took 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
as  the  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox  was 
at  once  acknowledged  as  a  Whig  leader, 
and  a  very  able  orator.  In  1806  he  was 
commissioner  for  settling  disputes  with 
the  United  States ;  lord  privy  seal  in 
1806-07;  and  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  wrote  Life  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Foreign  Reminiscences,  pub¬ 
lished  Three  Comedies  from  the  Spanish, 
and  made  Holland  House  the  resort  of  the 
wit,  talent  and  beauty  of  his  day. 


Josiah  Guilbert,  author 
and  editor,  was  born  at 
Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1819.  In 
1844  he  was  graduated  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  College,  but  in  his  practice  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  encouragement.  At  the 
age  of  30  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Springfield  Republican.  Dr.  Holland  ex¬ 
hibited  remarkable  aptitude  for  journal¬ 
ism,  and  the  paper  soon  became  vastly 
popular.  As  an  author  many  of  his  works 
were  very  successful,  with  immense  sales. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  a  Dramatic  Poem;  Sevenoaks, 
Miss  Guilbert’s  Career,  and  Nicholas 
Mintum,  novels,  and  History  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  In  1870  Dr.  Holland 
began  editing  Scribner's  Monthly.  He 
died  in  1881. 

Holland  Kingdom  of.  See  Nether- 
J  lands. 


Holland, 


TTnllanrl  New,  the  name  formerly 
Uj  given  to  the  island  or  con¬ 
tinent  of  Australia. 

TTnllanrl  North  (N  oordholland) , 
JlOliana,  and  Holland,  South 

( Suidholland ),  two  provinces  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands.  The  greater  part  of  the  former 
consists  of  a  peninsula,  bounded  by  the 
North  Sea  on  the  w.  and  the  Zuider  Zee 
on  the  e.  Area,  1054  sq.  miles.  It  lies 
very  low,  some  portions  of  it  being  at 
least  partially  below  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  A  broad  mar¬ 
gin  of  downs  or  sand-hills  protects  it  from 
the  sea  on  the  west.  Besides  rivers 
(Yecht,  Amstel,  Zaan,  etc.),  it  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Great  North  Holland  Canal. 
The  chief  towns  are  Amsterdam,  Alk- 
maar,  Haarlem,  Helder,  Zaandam.  Pop. 
968,104. — South  Holland,  the  most  pop¬ 
ulous  province  of  the  Netherlands,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  North  Holland, 
on  the  west  by  the  German  Ocean.  The 
southern  part  of  the  province  is  broken 
up  into  several  islands.  Area,  1155  sq. 
miles.  Like  North  Holland,  it  is  a  flat 
and  depressed  tract,  and  it  also  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sea  on  the  west  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  downs  or  sand-hills.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Rhine,  with  its  numerous 
branches.  The  lakes  were  formerly  nu¬ 
merous,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
drained.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  principal  towns  are 
Delft,  Dort,  Gorkum,  Gouda,  Leyden, 
Rotterdam,  Schiedam’s  Gravenhage  (The 
Hague).  Pop.  1,144,448. 

TTnllanrl  Philemon,  physician, 
rLUildlia,  teacher>  and  ‘translator- 

general  of  his  age,’  born  at  Chelmsford, 
England,  in  1551 ;  died  in  1636.  He  be¬ 
came  master  of  the  free  grammar  school 
of  Coventry,  and  also  practiced  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  His  translations  include  Livy, 


Hollands 


Holofernes 


Pliny,  Plutarch’s  Morals,  Suetonius, 
‘Xenophon,  etc.,  and  he  published  an 
edition,  with  additions,  of  Camden’s 
Britannia. 

Hollands.  See  0in 

Hollar  (hollar),  Wenzel  or  Wen- 
.nuiiai  CESLAus,  a  Bohemian  en¬ 
graver,  born  at  Prague  about  1607 ;  died 
at  London  in  1677.  He  accompanied 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  German  emperor,  to  London, 
who  employed  him  to  engrave  some  of  the 
pictures  of  his  collection.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  which  are  esteemed  for 
their  delicate,  firm,  and  spirited  execution, 
and  which  number  some  2740  plates,  is 
a  set  of  twenty-eight  plates,  entitled  Or- 
natus  Muliebris  Anglicanus,  representing 
the  dresses  of  Englishwomen  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions  in  full  length  figures ; 
Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  etc. 

Hnllnw  Warp  the  trade  term  for 

iioiiow  ware,  all  kinds  o£  vesseis 

made  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  and  used 
for  cooking  and  other  purposes. 

Hollv  (hol'i;  Ilex),  a  genus  of  plants 
XLUAJv  of  the  order  Aquifoliaceae,  em¬ 
bracing  a  number  of  evergreen  trees  or 
shrubs.  The  common  holly  (I.  aquifo- 
lium)  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
handsome,  conical  evergreen  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  Its  leaves 
are  dark-green,  shining,  and  leathery, 
abundantly  armed  with  prickles  on  the 
lower  branches,  but  free  from  them  on 
the  upper,  or  on  very  old  trees.  The 
flowers  are  white,  appearing  in  May , 
the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September, 
and  remaining  on  the  tree  all  the  winter. 
It  is  excellently  adapted  for  hedges  and 
fences,  as  it  bears  clipping.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  white,  and  is  employed  for 
turnery  work,  knife  handles,  etc.  The 
bark  yields  a  mucilaginous  substance, 
from  which  birdlime  is  made.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  customary  to  send 
boughs  of  holly  to  friends,  with  new-year’s 
gifts,  as  emblematical  of  good  wishes ; 
and  it  is  used  to  decorate  houses  at 
Christmas.  The  American  holly  (Ilex 
opaca)  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in 
diameter.  The  J.  glabra  is  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  holly,  inhabitating  the  coast  re¬ 
gions  of  the  United  States.  Its  leaves 
furnished  the  ‘  black  drink  ’  which  used 
to  hold  an  important  place  in  Indian 
ceremonies.  The  mate  or  Paraguay  tea- 
plant  is  a  species  of  holly  (I.  Paraguay - 

(sTIS'lS  )  • 

HnllvTinrlr  (hol'i-hok),  a  biennial 
HOliynOCK  plant.  ( Altliwa  rosea), 

nat.  order  Malvaceae.  It  is  a  native  of 


China,  and  is  a  frequent  ornament  of 
gardens.  There  are  many  varieties,  with 
single  and  double  flowers,  characterized 
by  the  tints  of  yellow,  red,  purple  and 
dark  purple  approaching  to  black.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more. 
HnlmAQ  (homz),  Oliver  Wendell, 
XLUiiiiCd  writer,  born  at  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts,  in  1809,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  University.  He  began  the  study 
of  law,  but  in  a  short  time  relinquished 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


it  for  that  of  medicine.  In  1839  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
but  resigned  after  two  years’  service  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  practice  in 
Boston.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  at  Harvard,  a  position 
which  he  filled  till  1882.  As  an  author 
he  was  prolific  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  shone  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
famous  group  associated  with  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  His  chief  works,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  poems,  and  treatises  on 
medicine,  are  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table,  The  Professor  at  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table  and  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table;  Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian 
Angel,  A  Mortal  Antipathy  and  Mem¬ 
oirs  of  Motley  and  Emerson.  A  visit 
to  Europe  in  1886  produced  a  charming 
record,  A  Hundred  Days  in  Europe. 
Many  of  his  lyrics  became  very  popular. 
He  died  October  7,  1894. 

Hnlm-naV  Quercus  Ilex,  a  shrub- 

noim  oaK,  like  tPee>  native  of  the 

Mediterranean  countries,  with  holly-like 
leaves.  In  its  native  countries  it  attains 
a  considerable  size  and  age,  but  in  Britain 
it  forms  an  ornamental  evergreen  bush  of 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  seldom  becoming 
single-stemmed. 


Holofernes 


(h  o  1  -  o  -  f  er'nez) . 
J  udith 


See 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

The  Poet’s  Birthplace  and  Study. 

Successively  law  student,  physician  and  Harvard  professor  of  anatomy,  Holmes’  undying  fame  rests  on  his 
authorship.  “  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  ”  was  beloved  for  his  geniality,  of  which  these  intimate 

photographs  give  some  suggestion. 


Holograph 


Holy  Ghost 


TTnlftP*rfllVh  (holu-graf),  any  wnt- 
JlUlOgldpil  ing?  as  a  letter>  deed, 

will,  etc.,  wholly  written  by  the  person 
from  whom  it  bears  to  proceed.  In  Scots 
law  a  holograph  deed  is  valid  without  the 
signatures  of  witnesses,  but  in  English 
law  every  deed,  whether  holograph  or  not, 
must  have  the  names  of  two  witnesses 
attached  to  it  to  render  it  valid.  The 
rule  as  to  witnesses  varies  in  the  various 
states  of  this  country. 

Holoptychius  <ghe  °UV  TitlTlkn- 

oid  fishes  occurring  in  the  upper  old  red 
sandstone.  The  head  was  covered  with 
large  plates,  and  the  bodv  with  bony 
scales,  rhombic  or  cycloid  in  form.  The 
jaws,  besides  being  armed  with  numerous 
sharp-pointed  fish-teeth  were  furnished 
with  large  teeth  of  a  conical  form. 
TTnlnthnria  (hol-o-thu'ri-a),  the  type 
ilOlOlIIUIld  of  an  order  of  Echino- 

derms,  the  Holothurioidea  or  sea-cucum¬ 
bers.  This  order  is  destitute  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  plates  typical  of  the  class,  but 
has  a  leathery  integument  open  at  both 
ends,  and  pierced  by  orifices  through 
which  suctorial  feet  or  ambulacra  pro¬ 
trude.  They  have  the  mouth  surrounded 
by  tentacula ;  a  long  convoluted  alimen¬ 
tary  canal ;  respiratory  organs  near  the 
anus,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  two 
branching  arborescent  tubes  (forming  the 
‘respiratory  tree’)  into  which  the  water 
is  admitted ;  and  the  organs  of  both 
sexes  in  each  'individual.  They  are 
capable  of  extending  themselves  to  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  length  they  have  in  a  state 
of  repose,  and  of  extraordinary  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  parts,  even  of  vital  organs.  The 
young  undergo  a  metamorphosis  during 
development.  They  abound  in  the  Asiatic 
seas,  the  b^che-demer  or  trepang  being  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 
TTnlcf  Hermann,  Eduard  von,  histo- 
JlluioI,  rian,  born  at  Fellin,  Livoisia 
(Russia),  in  1841 ;  removed  to  New  York 
in  1864 ;  was  subsequently  professor  of 
history  at  Strasburg  and  Freiburg.  He 
wrote  a  very  able  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  also  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States,  and  Life  of 
J.  C.  Calhoun.  He  died  in  1904. 

Holstein  See  ScUesmg- 

TTaIc+pv  (hol'ster),  a  leathern  case 
Jiuisi/Ci  for  a  pigtol,  carried  by  a 

horseman  at  the  fore  part  of  his  saddle, 
and  frequently  covered  with  wool  or  fur. 

Holy  Alliance,  |tleMris,c°Se^md 

ber  26,  1815,  between  Alexander  I,  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.  Francis  of  Austria,  and 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia,  and 
17—5 


signed  with  their  own  hands,  and  with¬ 
out  the  countersign  of  a  minister.  It 
consisted  of  a  declaration,  that,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles  of  justice, 
charity,  and  peace  should  be  the  basis  of 
their  internal  administration,  and  of  their 
international  relations,  and  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  religious  welfare  of  their 
subjects  should  be  their  great  object.  Its 
real  aim,  however,  was  to  maintain  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  existing  dy¬ 
nasties,  and  its  methods  were  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  its  title.  It  was 
offered  for  signature  to  all  the  European 
powers  except  the  pope  and  the  sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  accepted  by  all  except 
Britain.  Its  purpose  of  aiding  Spain  in 
subduing  her  American  colonies,  with  the 
idea  of  acquiring  for  its  members  terri¬ 
tory  in  America,  was  a  leading  cause  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  put  a  definite  end  to  the  scheme. 
The  events  of  1848  broke  up  the  Holy 
Alliance. 


Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  “err|“c 

the  cathedral  of  Treves,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  identical  seamless  coat  worn  by 
our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion,  and  for 
which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.  It  was  the 
gift  of  the  Empress  Helena,  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  her  visit  to  Palestine 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  has  been  ex- 
hibited  to  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  same  claim  is 
made  for  several  coats  kept  in  other 
places. 


Holy  Family, 


in  art,  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  infant 
Saviour  and  his  mother,  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  members  of  his  family. 

Holv  Ghost  according  to  Trinitari- 
jxuiy  vjnubt,  ans>  the  third  Person 

in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  according  to  tlie 
Socinians,  a  Biblical  metaphor,  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  divine  influence.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  adopted  by  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 
alike,  is  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  both  Son  and  Father,  and  is  co¬ 
eternal  and  equal  with  both.  The  East¬ 
ern  Church,  however,  following  the 
Council  of  Alexandria  held  in  362,  as¬ 
serts  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from 
the  Father  alone. 


TTnlv  Ghnst  Order  of,  an  order  of 
Jiuiy  urnubi,  male  an(J  female  hospi_ 

tallers,  founded  by  Guy,  son  of  William, 
Count  of  Montpellier,  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  infirm  and  foundlings.  After 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  united  with  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus 
by  Clement  XIII.  This  was  also  the 


Holy  Grail 


Holyrood 


name  of  the  principal  military  order  in 
France  instituted  in  1578  by  Henry  III, 
abolished  in  1789,  revived  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  and  again  abolished  in  1830. 

Holy  Grail.  See  Grail 

TTnlv  frrn«i«s  Hieroclilde,  an  odorifer- 
-tiuiy  vjiciaa,  ous  genus  of  grasses  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Phalaridese,  and  consisting 
of  several  species  spread  over  the  cold 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  H.  bore¬ 
alis,  or  northern  holy  grass,  is  found  in 
Scotland,  Iceland,  and  throughout  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  and 
occurs  also  in  New  Zealand.  It  has  its 
name  from  the  practice  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  of  strewing  it  before 
the  doors  of  churches  on  festival  days. 

HftlvTiPad  (hol'i-hed),  an  island  aud 
xLui.yiicctu  seaport  town  of  North 

Wales,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey.  The 
island  is  about  7  miles  long  and  5  miles 
broad  at  the  widest  part,  is  situated  off 


the  west  side  of  Anglesey,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway. 
The  town  is  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
island,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
railway  and  steamboat  traffic  between 
England  and  Dublin.  The  harbor  of  ref¬ 
uge  (Victoria  Harbor),  opened  in  1873, 
is  formed  by  a  breakwater  which  is  7860 
feet  in  length.  Ropemaking  and  ship¬ 
building  are  leading  industries.  Pop. 
10,638. 

Holy 

east  coast  of  England,  11  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Berwick.  It  is  1%  miles  from 
the  mainland,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand,  traversable  at 
low  water.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form, 


Tclcnirl  or  Lindisfarne,  an 

-LMrtiiu.,  island  off  the  north- 


about  2%  miles  in  length,  and  about  l1/^ 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  broadest  part. 
The  village  of  Lindisfarne  on  the  s.  w. 
is  much  resorted  to  by  summer  visitors, 
but  the  great  object  of  interest  is  the  ex¬ 
tensive  ruined  abbey  of  Lindisfarne, 
founded  in  635  by  Oswald,  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumbria,  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
restored  by  the  Normans  in  1082.  The 
castle,  on  a  rock  90  feet  high,  also  dates 
from  an  early  period. 

Holy  Land.  See  Palestine- 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  §f| JLT”’ 
Holy  Office.  ^ee 

Holvoke  (hol'yok),  a  city  of  Hamp- 
J  den  county,  Massachusetts, 

on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
8  miles  n.  of  Springfield.  It  is  a  pros¬ 
perous  manufacturing  place,  its  rise  dat¬ 
ing  from  1849,  when  a  dam  constructed 
across  the  river,  which  here  falls  60  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  mile,  supplied  it  with 
extensive  water  power.  It  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  paper,  cutlery,  machin¬ 
ery  and  various  other  articles.  Its  paper 
industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  the  textile  works  are  very 
large.  Pop.  57,730. 

Holy  Orders.  See  0rder8’  Holv- 

Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  ^oear“ 

to  apply  more  particularly  to  that  group 
of  localities  of  which  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  center,  some  of 
the  other  more  celebrated  objects  being 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
etc.,  all  connected  with  the  life  and  pas¬ 
sion  of  our  Saviour.  The  guardianship 
of  the  holy  places  has  been  a  cause  of 
much  contention  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  They  were  formerly  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  latter,  but  since 
1757  they  have  been  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Greek  Church  by  imperial  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  Porte.  Demands  made  re¬ 
specting  the  holy  places  and  the 
protection  of  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey, 
led  to  the  Crimean  war  of  1854-56. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  thkhVhe 

German  Empire  received  in  962  when 
Otho  I  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope 
John  XII.  It  came  to  an  end  when 
Francis  II  became  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria  in  1804. 

TTrklTryrjrvrl  (hoFi-r6d),  PALACE  AND 
Jiuiyiuuu  Abbey  of,  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  old  town. 
The  abbey  church,  founded  in  1128  by 


Holy  Sepulcher 


Home 


David  I,  containing  the  royal  vault,  with 
the  ashes  of  numerous  members  of  the 
Scottish  royal  race,  is  now  mostly  in 
ruin.  The  palace  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  court 
within  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  It  was 
erected  in  successive  parts  from  1501  to 
1079,  contains  the  private  royal  apart¬ 
ments  in  modernized  condition,  the  rooms 
associated  with  the  events  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  gallery 
150  feet  long,  in  which  are  portraits  of 
all  the  Scottish  kings,  most  of  them 
imaginary.  The  abbey  and  its  precincts 
possess  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  for  in¬ 
solvent  debtors,  but  the  class  of  debtors 
entitled  to  sanctuary  has  been  so  re¬ 
stricted  by  recent  legislation  that  the 
institution  may  be  looked  upon  as  ob- 
solcte 

Holy  Sepulcher, 

knighthood  founded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  1099,  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem,  and  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims.  It  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Pope  Alexander  VI,  1496,  and 
reorganized  in  1847  and  1868. 

Holy  Spirit  Plant, 

( Peristeria  elata)  of  Central  America, 
known  also  as  the  dove-plant,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  united  stamens  and 
pistil  of  the  flower  to  a  dove  hovering 
with  expanded  wings,  somewhat  like  the 
conventional  dove  seen  in  artistic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  a 
spike  of  almost  globose,  sweet-scented 
flowers  of  a  creamy  white,  dotted  with 
lilac  on  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Holy  Thursday,  tirnf»n£Yc aS 

Church,  a  movable  feast,  always  falling 
on  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whitsun¬ 
tide.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  See  Holy 
Week. 

Holy  Wars.  See  Crmades- 
Holy  Water,  knomanGr  CathoUe 

churches,  salted  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcism,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  things  used  for  the  church.  It 
is  placed  at  the  door  of  churches,  so 
that  worshipers  may  sprinkle  themselves 
with  it  as  they  enter,  and  it  is  used  in 
nearly  every  blessing  which  the.  church 
gives.  Sprinkling  the  people  with  holy 
water  seems  to  date  from  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  is  considered  efficacious  not 
from  any  virtue  of  its  own,  but  from  the 
effect  of  the  church’s  prayers  at  the  time 
of  using. 


WppIt  or  Passion  Week,  is 
vv  ccjv,  which  immediate¬ 

ly  precedes  Easter,  and  is  devoted  es¬ 
pecially  to  commemorate  the  passion  of 
our  Lord.  The  days  more  especially 
solemnized  during  it  are  Spy  Wednesday, 
Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday  and 
Holy  Saturday.  It  is  an  institution  of 
very  early  origin,  and  is  known  as  Great 
Week,  Silent  Week,  Penitential  Week, 
etc.  Spy  Wednesday  was  a  name  given 
in  allusion  to  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by 
Judas  Iscariot.  Maundy  or  Holy  Thurs¬ 
day  especially  commemorates  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Eucharist. 


Holvwell  (holi-wel),  parliamentary 
borough)  Flintshire,  North 
Wales,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  17 
miles  s.  w.  Liverpool.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  well  of  St.  Winifred,  one  of 
the  most  copious  springs  in  Britain,  long 
a  famous  resort  for  the  supernatural  cure 
of  bodily  disease  and  infirmity.  The  well 
is  covered  by  a  small  Gothic  building  of 
early  date.  It  formerly  sent  up  20  tons 
of  water  a  minute,  but  its  flow  has  de¬ 
creased.  Near  the  town  are  coal  and 
lead  mines,  quarries,  etc.  Pop.  2549. 
TTnmao’P  (hom'ij),  in  feudal  law,  a 

u  Ct5c  formal  acknowledgment 


made  by  a  feudal  tenant  to  and  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  lord  on  receiving  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  a  fief  or  coming  to  it  by  succession, 
that  he  was  his  vassal.  The  tenant,  be¬ 
ing  ungirt  and  uncovered,  kneeled  and 
held  up  both  his  hands  betweeen  those 
of  the  lord,  who  sat  before  him,  and 
there  professed  that  ‘  he  did  become  his 
man,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and 
limb,  and  earthly  honor,’  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  a  kiss  from  his  lord. 


Homhlir^  (horn  burg),  a  town  of 
xiuiiiuuig  Prussia,  province  of  Hes- 
se-Nassau,  9  miles  n.  n.  w.  Frankfort. 
It  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  min¬ 
eral  springs  and  bathing  establishment, 
to  which  gaming-tables  were  formerly 
attached.  The  waters  are  of  two  classes, 
those  of  three  springs  being  purgative, 
and  used  for  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys,  etc. ;  those  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  containing  iron  and  being  used 
as  a  tonic.  Pop.  (1905)  13,740. 

Home  Daniel  Douglas,  spir- 

itualist.  born  near  Edinburgh  in 
1833  ;  died  in  1886.  He  was  brought  when 
young  to  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
youth  became  famous  for  his  medium- 
istic  powers.  In  1855  he  removed  to 
Europe,  where  his  remarkable  manifesta¬ 
tions  excited  great  attention.  He  was 
especially  notable  from  having  convinced 
Sir  William  Crookes,  the  famous  phys¬ 
icist,  of  the  truth  of  spiritualism. 


Home 


Homer 


TTnmp  Henry,  a  Scottish  lawyer  and 
.numc,  author,  horn  in  1696 ;  died  in 
1782.  He  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1724.  He  soon 
acquired  reputation  by  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  civil  and  Scottish  law. 
In  1752  he  became  a  judge  of  session, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Kames. 
In  addition  to  his  legal  works  he  pub¬ 
lished  Essays  on  British  Antiquities; 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion ,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ; 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking ;  and 
his  best-known  work,  Elements  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  in  which,  discarding  all  arbitrary 
rules  of  literary  composition,  he  endeavors 
to  establish  a  new  theory  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  human  nature.  In  1776  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  Gentleman  Farmer;  and  in 
1781  Loose  Thoughts  on  Education. 
TTnmp  John,  a  Scottish  clergyman 
IAU1UCJ  and  dramatic  poet,  born  at 
Leith  in  1722 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
He  studied  for  the  church,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Blair,  author  of 
the  Grave.  His  tragedy  of  Douglas  was 
performed  at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  and  at¬ 
tained  a  wonderful  popularity,  which  has 
not  yet  altogether  disappeared.  The  pro¬ 
duction  gave  great  offense  to  the  church 
as  a  body  ;  the  author  was  threatened 
with  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  resigned  his  living,  and  ever 
after  acted  and  appeared  as  a  layman. 
He  retired  into  England,  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  considerable  pension.  His  other 
plays,  the  Siege  of  Aquileia,  the  Fatal 
Discovery,  Alonzo,  and  Alfred,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  forgotten,  a  fate  which  their  medi¬ 
ocrity  deserves.  His  History  of  ^  the 
Rebellion  of  17A5-46  also  disappointed 
public  expectation. 

Home  Department,  d0f 1 

executive  government  of  Britain  in  which 
the  interior  affairs  of  the  country  are 
regulated.  It  is  analogous  to  the.  minis¬ 
try  of  the  interior  of  other  countries ;  its 
headquarters  is  the  home  office,  and  its 
chief  is  the  home  secretary. 

TTnmpr  (ho'mer  ;  Greek,  Homeros),  an 
iiuinci  ancient  Greek  epic  poet  of 

whom  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
some  even  doubting  whether  he  ever  ex¬ 
isted.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  was  a  native  of  some  locality  on  the 
sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  he 
flourished  between  950  and  850  b.c.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Homer  is 
found  in  Xenophanes  (sixth  century  B. 
c.)  The  common  statement  that  he  was 
blind  may  safely  be  discarded.  The  poems 


that  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
llomer  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The 
Batrachomyomachia,  or  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  and  certain  hymns  to 
the  gods  also  passed  under  his  name, 
though  belonging  to  a  later  period.  The 
Iliad  in  its  present  form  consists  of 
twenty-four  books,  and  tells  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  from  the  quarrel  of 
Achilles  with  Agamemnon  to  the  burial 
of  Hector,  with  subordinate  episodes.  The 
Odyssey  is  also  in  twenty-four  books,  and 
records  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
(Ulysses)  on  his 
return  voyage  to 
his  home  in  Ith¬ 
aca  after  the  fall 
of  Troy.  Even 
as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the 
Chris  tian  era, 
certain  Greek 
critics  (the  Sep¬ 
aratists)  main¬ 
tained  that  the 
two  poems  were 
the  work  of  dif¬ 
ferent  poets,  but 
the  general  be¬ 
lief  continued  to 
be  that  there 
was  one  author, 
for  both.  The 
entire  system  of 
Homeric  criticism, 
however,  was  revolutionized  in  1795  by 
F.  A.  Wolf  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Homer. 
He  asserted  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  not  originally  committed  to  writing, 
and  were  not  two  complete  and  independ¬ 
ent  poems,  but  originally  a  series  of 
songs  of  different  poets  (Homer  and 
others),  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
heroes,  and  first  connected  as  wholes  by 
Pisistratus,  about  540  b.c.  Some  of 
Wolf’s  arguments  have  been  proved 
erroneous,  but  since  his  time  the  old 
views  in  regard  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
have  been  held  by  comparatively  few  of 
the  ablest  scholars,  though  what  theory 
is  now  the  most  common  is  difficult  to 
say.  Among  the  most  conservative  theo¬ 
ries  is  that  which  assigns  to  Homer  a 
central  or  basal  portion  of  both  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  to  which  additions  by  other  poets 
were  gradually  united  ;  but  generally  the 
Odyssey  is  regarded  as  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  Iliad,  and  not  by  the  poet 
who  produced  the  Iliad  in  its  original 
form. 


Winslow,  painter,  born  at 
jxu  ci,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1831.  He  studied  lithography,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  draw  on  wood  for  engravers,  and 
in  1859  established  himself  in  New  York, 


A  STEEL  MANUFACTURING  TOWN 

Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  greatest  steel  centers  in  the  world. 


Home  Rule 


Homiletics 


where  he  became  a  newspaper  artist  and 
correspondent.  His  war  pictures  were 
highly  esteemed,  especially  his  Prisoners 
at  the  Front,  lie  died  in  1910. 

Home  Hule,  in  British  politics,  a 
9  measure  which  has 
been  very  actively  advocated  in  regard 
to  Ireland.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  party  seems  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a  native  parliament  in 
Ireland  to  conduct  all  local  and  internal 
legislation,  leaving  the  general  political 
government  of  the  empire  to  an  imperial 
parliament.  The  movement  originated 
in  the  formation  of  the  Home  Government 
Association  at  Dublin,  in  1870,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt.  At  the 
general  election  of  1874  the  party  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  sending  60  Home  Rule  members 
to  parliament  for  Irish  constituencies. 
The  elections  of  1885  and  1886  still  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened  the  party,  86  members 
following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Parnell  (which 
see).  The  original  scheme  has  been  ma¬ 
terially  modified  since  Butt’s  time,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  Irishmen  who  de¬ 
clare  openly  for  absolute  independence, 
which  many  believe  to  be  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  whole  party.  The  conversion 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  many  members  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  Home  Rule  principles 
added  immense  strength  to  the  movement. 
In  1893  a  Home  Rule  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Commons,  but  defeated  by  the  Lords. 
At  the  present  time  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  have  a  strong  influence  in 
parliament,  and  are  very  hopeful  of  suc¬ 
cess.  See  also  Land  League. 

TTmnp-<iiVknP88  in  medicine,  Nos- 
HOIIie  blLIUie&is,  talgia,  a  disease 

arising  from  an  intense  and  uncontrolled 
feeling  of  grief  at  a  separation  from 
one’s  home  or  native  land.  It  is  most 
frequent  among  persons  who  leave  moun¬ 
tainous  and  go  to  flat  countries,  as  the 
Scotch  Highlanders  and  Swiss,  or  among 
those  who  change  from  the  country  to  the 
town.  It  commences  by  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  and  sometimes  terminates  fatally. 
TTomoctporl  (hom'sted) ,  a  manufac- 
nomesieda  during  town  of  Allegheny 

county,  Pennsylvania,  7  miles  s.  e.  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  has  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures  of  armor-plate,  fire-bricks,  etc.,  the 
steel  works  giving  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  men.  A  serious  labor  out¬ 
break  took  place  here  in  1892,  attracting 
wide  attention  and  ending  in  the  loss  ot 
several  lives.  Pop.  18,713. 

Homestead  Laws,  {KeastatS 

by  Congress  or  by  State  legislatures  with 
a  view  to  securing  to  families  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  home  and  land.  Under  these 
laws  any  citizen,  or  person  who  declares 


an  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  male  or 
female,  21  years  old,  may  become  the 
possessor  of  a  homestead  of  80  or  160 
acres,  by  occupation  and  cultivation,  to 
be  taken  from  unreserved  public  lands. 
A  fee  of  $5  or  $10  is  required  to  be  paid 
on  filing  affidavit  of  settlement,  citizen¬ 
ship,  age,  etc.  The  total  fee  is  from 
$26  to  $34,  according  to  the  district  of 
settlement.  Five  years’  residence  and 
cultivation  are  required,  but  only  three 
are  demanded  where  5  or  10  acres  of 
forest  trees  have  been  cultivated.  Ex- 
Union  veterans  or  their  heirs  may  obtain 
a  patent  one  year  after  residence.  Bene¬ 
fits  are  limited  to  one  claim,  except  that 
veterans  who  have  made  one  land  settle¬ 
ment  may  also  take  a  homestead  claim. 
Under  timber  culture  provisions  home¬ 
stead  locators  may  secure  another  160 
acres,  including  timber  area,  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  40  acres  of  trees.  A  homestead  is 
free  from  debt  liability  before  patent 
issues  and  a  locator  may,  on  proof  of 
settlement  six  months  after  occupancy,  buy 
said  land  at  preemption  price.  A  general 
land-office,  forming  a  bureau  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Department,  is  in  charge  of  land 
administration.  Each  State  has  a  sur¬ 
veyor-general,  and  each  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  a  land-office.  The  public  lands  are 
divided  into  ‘  hundreds,’  10  miles  square ; 
these  into  ‘  sections,’  1  mile  square,  and 
these  into  quarters  of  160  acres  and 
eighths  of  80  acres. 

TTnmipirlp  (hom'i-sid),  the  killing  of 
XLU11U6IUC  one  man  or  human  being 

by  another.  In  law,  homicide  is  of  three 
kinds — justifiable,  excusable,  and  felo¬ 
nious — justifiable,  when  it  proceeds  from 
unavoidable  necessity,  as  where  the 
proper  officer  inflicts  capital  punishment, 
where  an  officer  of  justice  kills  an  of¬ 
fender  who  assaults  or  resists  him  and 
who  cannot  otherwise  be  captured,  or 
where  persons  are  killed  in  the  dispersion 
of  rebellious  or  riotous  assemblies ;  ex¬ 
cusable,  when  it  happens  "rom  misadven¬ 
ture,  as  where  a  man  in  doing  a  lawful 
act  by  accident  kills  another,  or  in  seif- 
defense,  as  where  a  man  kills  another  in 
defense  of  the  life  of  himself,  his  wife, 
children,  parent,  servant,  etc. ;  felonious, 
when  it  proceeds  from  malice,  or  is  done 
in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  act, 
or  in.  a  sudden  passion.  Self-murder 
also#  is  felonious  homicide.  Felonious 
homicide  comprehends  murder  and  man¬ 
slaughter. 


TTnrm  lptirQ  (hom-i-let'iks),  the  art 
nonuieucs  of  preaching;  that 

branch  of  practical  theology  which  teaches 
the  principles  of  adapting  the  discourses 
of  the  pulpit  to  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  hearers,  and  the  best  methods  which 


Homily 


Homoptera 


for  instructing  their  hearers  by  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  example.  Increased  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  homiletics  by  Lyman 
Beecher  of  Yale. 

HomilV  (hom'i-li),  a  discourse  or 
w  Jv  sermon  read  or  pronounced 
to  an  audience  on  some  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  a  discourse  pronounced  in  the 
church  by  the  minister  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  homily  was  sometimes 
simply  a  conversation,  the  prelate  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  people  and  interrogating  them, 
and  they  in  turn  talking  to  and  interro¬ 
gating  him.  In  modern  use  a  homily 
differs  but  little  from  an  ordinary  ser¬ 
mon,  the  idea  of  simplicity,  however, 
being  always  attached  to  it.  The  earliest 
existing  examples  of  the  homily  are  those 
of  Origen  in  the  third  century.  In  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  this 
form  of  discourse  was  sedulously  culti¬ 
vated,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
are  among  the  names  most  eminent  in 
this  department.  It  was  in  later  cen¬ 
turies,  however,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
especially  of  Chrysostom  that  the  homily 
reached  its  highest  excellence.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Gregory  the  Great  were  among 
the  western  composers  of  homilies.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  after  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  two  official  books  of  homilies 
were  issued.  These  were  called  The  First 
and  Second  Books  of  Homilies,  and  the 
former,  ascribed  to  Cranmer,  appeared  in 
1537 ;  the  latter,  said  to  be  by  Jewell, 
in  1563.  They  were  originally  meant 
to  be  read  by  those  of  the  inferior  clergy 
who  were  not  qualified  to  compose  dis¬ 
courses  themselves. 


Homing  Pigeon. 


Homocercal  Tail. 


See  Carrier  Pig¬ 
eon. 

Homocercal  (bo-mu-ste'kal;  Gr. 

homos,  same,  kerkos, 
tail),  a  term  applied  in 
the  case  of  fishes  which 
have  tails  with  rays  di- 
verging  symmetrically 
from  the  backbone,  as 
opposed  to  heterocercal. 

Homoeopathy 

of  medicine  introduced  by  Samuel  Hahne¬ 
mann,  of  Leipzig  (died  1843).  It  is 
founded  upon  the  belief  that  drugs  have 
the  power  of  curing  morbid  conditions 
similar  to  those  they  have  the  power  to 
excite,  an  old  belief  of  Hippocrates  long 
ago  expressed  in  the  Latin  phrase  similia 
similihus  curantur  (‘like  is  cured  by 
like’).  In  contradistinction  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  more  common  method  of  treating 
diseases  was  termed  by  him  heteropathy 


or  allopathy.  In  practice  homcepathy  for¬ 
merly  was  associated  with  the  system  of 
administering  infinitesimal  doses,  though 
this  practice  has  been  modified  within  re¬ 
cent  years  and  larger  doses  are  given. 
The  system  of  homoeopathy  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  Britain,  has  been  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  older  school  of  medi¬ 
cine,  though  the  antagonism  has  miti¬ 
gated  within  recent  years.  In  the  United 
States  homoeopathy  met  with  less  opposi¬ 
tion  and  had  a  considerable  development, 
numerous  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  etc., 
being  established  for  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  system.  The  number  of  these 
institutions,  however,  is  greatly  exceeded 
by  those  of  the  regular  school,  and  their 
pupils  have  considerably  decreased  in 
number  during  the  last  decade. 

Homoiousians  (h  o  m-oi-o'si-anz),  a 
sect  of  Anans,  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Eusebius,  who  maintained  that 
the  nature  of  Christ  is  not  the  same  with, 
but  only  similar  to  (Gr.  homoios,  like), 
that  of  the  Father,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Homoousians,  who  maintained  that 
he  was  of  the  same  nature.  See  Homoou- 
sians. 

Homologous  (hom-ol'o-gus) ,  (1)  in 
®  g  e  ometry,  correspond¬ 

ing  in  relative  position  and  propor¬ 
tion.  (2)  In  physiology,  corresponding 
in  type  of  structure;  thus,  the  human 
arm,  the  foreleg  of  a  horse,  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  and  the  swimming-paddle  of  a 
dolphin  or  whale,  being  all  composed  es¬ 
sentially  of  the  same  structural  elements, 
are  said  to  be  homologous,  though  they 
are  adapted  for  quite  different  functions. 
See  Analogue. 

Homoousians  < ,h  °  -  md-5'si-anz  ;  Gr. 

homos,  same,  ousia, 
being,  nature),  the  orthodox  party  in  the 
church  during  the  great  controversy  upon 
the  nature  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  maintained  that  the  nature  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  the  same,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Homoiousians,  who  held  that 
their  natures  were  only  similar.  See 
Homoiousians. 

Homoptera  (£om-op'ter-a),  one  of 

r  the  sections  into  which 

the  order  of  hemipterous  insects  has  been 


Homoptera — Cicada  Diardi. 


divided,  the  other  section  being  the  Hete- 
roptera.  The  insects  of  this  section  have 
the  wing-covers  generally  deflexed,  of  the 


Homs 


Hone 


same  consistence  throughout,  the  anten¬ 
nae  mostly  short  and  terminated  by  a 
bristle,  and  the  body  convex  and  thick. 
To  this  section  belong  the  aphides,  cica¬ 
das,  lantern-flies,  etc. 

HOIUS  ,(h5mz)*  See  Hems. 

Honan  (ho'nan'),  a  once  populous 

XLUIICUI  dty  of  Ch.na>  .n 

ince  of  same  name,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Hoang-ho.  The  province  has  an  area  of 
05,104  square  miles.  It  is  generally  level, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Hoang-ho  and  its 
affluents.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  care¬ 
fully  cultivated ;  the  forests  in  the  west 
supply  timber ;  and  mines  yield  tutenag 
or  Chinese  copper,  cinnabar,  mica,  etc. 
Honan  suffered  severely  from  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Hoang-ho  in  1887 ;  capital, 
Kai-fung.  Pop.  about  22,000,000. 
TTnnnwflr  (ho-na-wur'),  seaport  and 

nonawar  chief  town'of  subdiVision 

of  the  same  name,  Bombay,  on  an  estuary 
into  which  the  Gersoppa  river  falls.  It 
has  an  important  and  growing  coasting 
trade.  Pop.  6929. 

Hondo  (hon'do),  the  name  given  by 
the  Japanese  to  the  chief  is¬ 
land  in  their  empire.  In  many  geographi¬ 
cal  works  Nippon  or  Niphon  is  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  this  island,  but 
by  the  Japanese  themselves  that  name  is 
applied  to  the  whole  country.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  87,425  sq.  miles,  and  the 
population  33,327,935.  See  Japan. 

Honduras  (hon-do'ras),  a  republic 
J1UIIU  UI  db  of  Central  America  .  area, 

46,400  square  miles,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Honduras, 
w.  by  Guatemala,  s.  w.  by  Salvador  and 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  and 
s.  e.  by  Nicaragua,  the  coast  line  being 
about  350  miles  in  length.  Its  surface 
is  hilly,  with  numerous  fertile  valleys. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  very  considerable, 
and  includes  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper, 
the  copper  deposits  being  very  rich.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Chamelicon,  Ulua, 
and  Aguan,  flowing  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  the  Choluteca,  an  affluent  of  the 
Pacific..  There  are  extensive  forests 
abounding  in  fine  timber,  including  ma¬ 
hogany  and  rosewood,  with  dye-woods, 
copal,  rubber,  etc.  The  cultivated  pro¬ 
ductions  .  include  maize,  beans,  some 
wheat,  rice,  plantains  and  tobacco.  The 
banana  is  widely  cultivated,  sugar-cane 
yields  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  the  coffee 
is  of  excellent  quality  and  sarsaparilla 
and  vanilla  of  the  best  quality  are  grown. 
Since  1880  the  capital  has  been  Teguci¬ 
galpa  ;  the  principal  ports  are  Truxillo 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  Port  San 
Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Honduras  gives  the  legislative 


power  to  a  congress  of  deputies  composed 
of  thirty-seven  members.  The  executive 
authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Reciprocity  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  established  April  30,  1892. 
Pop.  about  600,000. 

Honduras,  wid«  inle*  <>£ 

9  the  Caribbean  Sea,  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  south  Guatemala  and  Hondu¬ 
ras,  and  on  the  west  British  Honduras 
and  Yucatan.  Along  its  shores  are  the 
islands  of  Bonaca,  Ruatan,  Utila,  Turneff, 
and  numerous  islets  and  reefs  called 

cays. 

Honduras,  ?r  Belize  a 

J  British  colony  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  having  north  and  west, 

Yucatan;  west  and  south,  Guatemala; 

east,  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Area, 
7,562  sq.  miles.  The  coast  is  generally 
low  and  swampy,  but  the  land  rises  to¬ 
wards  the  interior,  and  in  some  parts 
may  be  called  mountainous.  The  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  wide  valleys  between  them, 
are  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  the 
finest  timber,  including  cedars,  pines,  iron- 
wood,  logwood,  braziletto,  mahogany,  etc. 
Sugar-cane,  coffee,  bananas,  cocoanut, 
tobacco,  etc.,  are  cultivated ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  include  mahogany,  logwood,  bana¬ 
nas,  and  other  fruits.  The  climate  is 
fairly  healthy.  Since  1884  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  administered  as  in  a  crown 
colony  under  the  presidency  of  a  governor. 
The  capital  is  Belize  or  Balize.  Hon¬ 
duras  was  transferred  by  Spain  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  treaty  in  1670,  but  at  different 
times  its  occupation  was  contested  by 
the  Spaniards  till  1783,  since  which  peri¬ 
od  it  has  remained  quietly  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Great  Britain.  The  population 
is  composed  chiefly  of  negroes  and  Caribs 
from  the  West  Indies,  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  country  as  slaves.  Pop. 
31.471,  including  about  400  whites. 

Hone  t^e  name  given  to  sev¬ 

eral  varieties  of  slaty  stones 
employed  in  whetting  knives,  razors,  or 
other  edge-tools.  They  are  usually  pieces 
of  hard,  close-grained  clay-slate,  contain¬ 
ing  minute  particles  of  quartz,  with  a 
uniform  consistence.  Best  of  all  varieties 
is  the  Turkey  oil-stone,  and  next  in  es¬ 
teem  are  the  Arkansas  oil-stones.  Others 
of  value  are  the  German  and  Scotch 
hones,  and  the  Canada  oil-stones. 

Hone.  William,  an  English  anti- 
TT  Quary,  born  in  1780;  died  in 
1842.  He  began  life  in  a  law-office,  and 
became  imbued  with  freethinking  opin¬ 
ions.  In  1800  he  abandoned  the  law  and 
made  ventures  as  a  writer,  bookseller 
- o-r?Plu5^ls^ler’  were  all  failures.  In 

1817  he  was  prosecuted  by  government 
for  the  publication  of  alleged  irreverent 


Honey 


Honey-locust 


parodies  and  lampoons,  when  he  defended 
himself  with  great  acuteness,  and  was 
acquitted,  lie  subsequently  had  a  large 
sum  subscribed  for  him  as  a  champion  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  gradually 
abandoned  freethought  and  the  writing  of 
satires  for  religion  and  antiquarianism. 
His  chief  publications  are  the  Every-day 
Book  (1826),  Table-book  (1827-28),  and 
Year-book  (1829),  perfect  mines  of  anti¬ 
quarian  lore. 

Honev  (hun'i),  a  vegetable  product 
orj.uiicjr  with  saccharine  properties, 
collected  by  bees  from  the  blossoms  of 
flowers,  and  deposited  in  the  cells  of  their 
combs.  The  best  is  clear  and  transparent, 
and  solidifies  when  kept  for  some  time 
into  a  granular,  white  mass.  Some  vari¬ 
eties  of  it  are  dark  yellow  or  brownish  in 
color.  Spring  honey  is  more  esteemed 
than  summer  honey ;  and  the  latter  more 
than  that  of  autumn.  Virgin  honey  is 
taken  from  hives  in  which  the  bees  have 
never  swarmed,  and  it  is  of  a  white  color. 
Yellow  honey  is  extracted  from  all  sorts 
of  combs.  The  flavor  of  honey  largely 
depends  on  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
collected.  Honey  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  in  many  countries,  partly  from 
wild  bees,  but  chiefly  from  those  kept  in 
hives.  In  addition  to  its  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  uses,  it  is  employed  medicinally  as  a 
promoter  of  expectoration,  to  sweeten  cer¬ 
tain  medicines,  to  make  a  gargle  with 
vinegar,  etc.  The  ancients  used  it  as  we 
do  sugar,  and  made  of  it  and  wine  a 
mixture  which  they  very  much  liked. 
They  also  used  it  in  making  mead,  a  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  made  of  honey  and  water. 
See  Honey-comb. 

TTrmpv-a-nt  an  ant  ( Myrmecocyctus 
xiuiic^y  aui/,  mexicanus)  inhabiting 

Mexico,  and  living  in  communities  in  sub¬ 
terranean  galleries.  *  In  summer  a  certain 
number  of  these  insects  secrete  a  kind  of 
honey  in  their  abdomens  which  become  so 
distended  as  to  appear  like  small  pellucid 
grapes.  When  food  is  scarce  these  ants 
feed  the  others  from  their  store  of  honey. 
They  are  also  dug  up  and  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Honey-badger.  See  Ratel 
Honey  Bear,  £aj™me  of  the  kin- 

Honey-bnzzard.  ^ee  Buzzard- 

TTrmPV-rrvmh  a  waxen  cellular 
noney  comu,  structure  framed  by 

bees  in  which  to  deposit  their  honey  and 
eggs.  The  wax  is  secreted  by  the  insect 
in  the  form  of  small  and  thin  oval  scales 
in  the  folds  of  the  abdomen.  The  comb  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  most  of 
them  exactly  hexagonal,  and  arranged  in 


two  layers  placed  end  to  end,  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  layers  being  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  The  comb  is  placed  vertically,  the 
cells  being  therefore  horizontal.  The 
sides  of  the  cells  are  very  thin,  and  yet 
the  whole  structure  is  of  considerable 
strength.  Some  cells  are  destined  for 
the  exclusive  reception  of  honey ;  others 
for  the  reception  of  larvae. 

Honey-dew,  ?auc?dari0na 

the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  in 
small  drops  like  dew.  There  are  two 
kinds ;  one  secreted  from  the  plants,  and 
the  other  deposited  by  aphides.  Different 
kinds  of  manna  are  the  dried  honey-dew 
or  saccharine  exudations  of  certain  plants. 
See  Manna. 

Honey-eater,  of 

birds  forming  the  family  of  Meliphagidae, 
of  the  tribe  Tenuirostres.  They  form  a 


Wattled  Honey-eater  (Anthochcera  tnellivora) . 

numerous  group,  feeding  principally  on 
honey  and  the  nectar  of  flowers.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  They  have  long  curved  sharp 
bills,  with  tongues  terminating  in  a  pen¬ 
cil  of  delicate  filaments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  extract  the  juices  of  flowers. 

Honev-P’nidp  a  name  given  to  the 
xLuncy  guiue,  cuckoos  of  the  genug 

Indicator,  which  by  their  motions  and 
cries  conduct  persons  to  the  nests  of  wild 
honey-bees.  They  are  natives  of  South 
Africa. 

Honey-locust,  sweet  Locust,  or 

J  ’  Black  Locust 

( Gleditschia  triacanthos ) .  a  forest  tree 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  natural 
order  Leguminosae.  The  leaves  are  pin¬ 
nated,  divided  into  numerous  small  leaf¬ 
lets,  and  the  foliage  has  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance ;  the  flowers  are  green¬ 
ish,  and  are  succeeded  by  long,  often 
twisted  pods,  containing  large  brown 
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seeds,  enveloped  in  a  sweet  pulp.  This 
tree  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  for¬ 
midable  thorns,  on  which  account  it  has 
been  recommended  for  hedges.  The  Of. 
monosperma,  a  tree  resembling  the  last 
in  general  appearance,  grows  in  swamps 
in  Illinois  and  southwestward.  The  wood 
is  inferior  in  quality. 

Honey-stone.  See  Mellite- 
Honey-suckers.  as  Honev- 
Honeysuckle,  Ef” 

nueus,  natural  order  Caprifoliaceae.  L. 
periclymenum ,  a  twining  shrub,  with  dis¬ 
tinct  leaves  and  red  berries,  is  indigenous 
in  Great  Britain ;  but  two  others  have 
been  naturalized,  L.  caprifolium,  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  upper  leaves  being  united 
in  a  cup  ;  and  L.  xylosteum ,  with  small, 
yellowish,  scentless  flowers,  and  scarlet 
berries.  L.  sempervirens  (trumpet-honey¬ 
suckle)  is  also  cultivated  in  Britain  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The 
honeysuckle  family  is  represented  in 
North  America  by  nine  different  species. 
Australian  honeysuckle  is  a  name  given 
to  Banksia  australis  and  other  species  of 
the  Protea  family,  from  their  flowers 
being  fille'd  with  a  sweet  liquid. 
TTrmflpnr  (op-flewr),  a  seaport  of 
JlUllllcui  France,  department  of  Cal¬ 
vados,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  It 
was  a  poorly-built  place,  but  has  lately 
been  much  improved.  The  rise  of  Havre 
has  injured  its  commerce,  but  it  still  has 
a  trade  in  agricultural  and  dairy  prod¬ 
uce,  some  manufactures  in  connection 
with  shipping,  fisheries,  etc.  On  the  hill 
above  the  town  is  the  chapel  of  N6tre 
Dame  de  Grace,  much  frequented  by  sail¬ 
ors,  and  filled  with  their  votive  offerings. 
Honfleur  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
English,  and  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  history  of  their  French  wars.  Pop. 
8853 

HoTlP’-HoYlf*’  (h  o  n  g  -  kong') ,  an  isl- 
jiong  ivong  and  off  the  s  E  coast 

of  China,  belonging  to  the  British,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  estuary  that  leads 
to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  distant  90 
miles.  It  is  about  10  miles  in  extreme 
length,  and  7%  miles  in  extreme  breadth, 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  with  Cowloon  on  the  mainland 
forms  a  crown  colony,  area  32  sq.  miles. 
The  island  consists  almost  entirely  of 
barren  rocks,  which  rise  to  heights  of 
1000  to  2000  feet,  and  is  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  vegetation.  Good  water,  however, 
is  abundant.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  on  a  splendid  harbor,  is  Victoria, 
the  chief  town  of  the  island  and  center 
of  its  commerce.  It  is  well  laid  out  with 


handsome  streets,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a 
bishop’s  palace,  a  government  house, 
courthouse,  etc.,  while  handsome  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  merchants  are  scattered 
about  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  Hong- 
Kong  is  a  great(  entrepot  for  the  foreign 
commerce  of  China,  and  is  a  free  port 
without  customs’  dues.  It  is  also,  a 
station  of  the  British  fleet.  The  revenue 
of  the  government  is  derived  from  the 
land  rents,  licenses  to  sell  opium,  spirits, 
etc.,  taxes,  postages,  fines,  fees  of  office, 
etc.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  of  Chinese,  engaged  in  trade  or 
in  working  the  building-stone,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  isl- 
and._  The  foreign  commerce  is  mainly 
carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  The  cur¬ 
rency  consists  chiefly  in  dollars  coined 
in  England,  value  about  4s.  2d.  each. 
Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nan-King  in  1842.  The  popu¬ 
lation  is  327,000,  of  which  number  308,- 
000  are  Chinese. 

TTnm’tnn  (hon'i-tun),  a  town  of 
England,  in  Devonshire,  on 
the  Otter,  long  celebrated  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  special  variety  of  lace.  Pop. 
3271. 

Honolulu  (ho-no-lo'ld),  a  city,  the 
.nuiiuiuiu  capital  and  principal  port 

of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  The  city  is 
well  laid  out,  with  fine  public  squares, 
clean  streets,  and  tropical  gardens,  the 
climate  being  pleasant  and  healthful.  It 
contains  extensive  and  handsome  govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  the  palace  of  the  former 
kings,  museum,  theater,  library,  churches, 
etc.,  and  has  street  railways  and  electric 
lights.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are 
published  in  the  Hawaiian,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  several  European  languages. 
At  the  wharves  are  landing  facilities  for 
the  largest  vessels,  and  there  are  steam¬ 
ship  lines  to  various  American  and  for¬ 
eign  ports.  There  are  foundries,  ship¬ 
yards,  and  manufacturers  of  iron,  car¬ 
riages,  ice,  etc.  Pop.  39,306. 

Hnnorinq  (ho-no'ri-us),  Flavius, 
nonoiiub  gon  of  Theodosiug  the 

Great,  born  384  a.d.  ;  died  423.  After 
the  division  of  the  empire,  a.d.  395, 
Honorius  received  the  western  half,  but, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  Stilicho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  guardian.  The  principal 
events  of  his  reign  are  the  adoption  of 
rigorous  measures  against  paganism  in 
399 ;  the  invasion  by  Alaric  in  400-403 : 
another  irruption  of  barbarians  under 
Rhadagaisus.  405-406.  Both  invasions 
were  repelled  by  Stilicho.  who  was  assas¬ 
sinated  at  Ravenna  in  408.  Alaric 
marched  on  Rome  and  plundered  it  in 
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409,  while  Honorius  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna.  Some  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  the  empire,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Pan- 
nonia,  were  lost  in  this  reign. 

Honor  (on'ur),  in  law,  is  a  seignory 
•Ai-unui  consisting  of  several  manors 
held  under  one  baron  or  lord-paramount. 
Honor  MAIDS  of,  ladies  in  the  serv- 
■J"L  v  9  ice  of  an  European  queen  who 
attend  their  mistress  when  she  appears 
in  public.  In  England  they  are  eight  in 
number. 

TTnnnraKIp  (on'ur-a-bl),  Right 
nonordoie  Honorable  and  Most 

Honorable,  titles  given  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  peers,  their  families,  and 
certain  public  functionaries.  (See  Ad¬ 
dress,  Forms  of.)  In  America  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  States,  judges,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  others  holding  offices  of  dignity 
and  trust,  are  styled  honorable. 

Honors  of  'War  are  Stipulated  terms 
nuiiuibui  vvdi,granted  to  a  gar_ 

rison  surrendering,  in  consideration  of  a 
brave  defence,  etc.  Sometimes  the  van¬ 
quished  are  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  arms,  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying ;  or  they  may  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
posit  their  arms  and  stores  at  a  certain 
spot,  and  return  to  their  own  country  on 
parole. 

TTnnirprl  (hon'ved),  the  name  applied 
nuiivcu.  Hungarian  militia. 

TTnnKlv  (ho'bli) ,  or  Hubli,  a  town 
HOODiy  of  India  in  Dharwar  dis¬ 
trict,  Bombay  Presidency,  a  great  center 
of  the  cotton  trade.  Pop.  60,214. 
TTnAnli  or  Hoogh  (hoh) ,  Pieter  de, 
HOUGH,  one  0£  the  best  Dutch  paint¬ 
ers  in  genre,  born  in  1630 ;  died  about 
1681.  He  was  peculiarly  successful  in 
depicting  scenes,  illuminated  by  sunlight, 
of  Dutch  domestic  life.  Many  _  of  his 
finest  works  are  in  British  galleries. 
TTnnrl  John  D.,  general,  born  in  Bath 
JIUUU,  County,  Kentucky,  in  1831 ; 
died  in  1879.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  the  Civil  war,  commanded  a 
division  of  Lee’s  army  at  Antietam  and 
at  Gettysburg,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  Commissioned  lieutenant-general, 
he  succeeded  Johnston  in  command  of 
the  army  opposing  Sherman  in  1864.  He 
was  defeated  by  Sherman  in  two  battles, 
was  forced  to  abandon  Atlanta,  and  after¬ 
wards  invaded  Tennessee,  and  besieged 
Nashville.  Here  he  was  completely  de¬ 
feated  by  General  Thomas,  and  was 
relieved  of  his  command  in  January,  1865. 
Hnnd  Robin,  a  celebrated  outlaw 
•X1UUU>  who,  according  to  the.  popular 
account,  with  his  followers,  inhabited 
Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  also  the  woodlands  of  Barnsdale  in 


the  adjoining  West  Riding.  They  sup¬ 
ported  themselves  by  levying  toll  on  the 
wealthy,  and  more  especially  on  eccle¬ 
siastics,  and  by  hunting  the  deer  of  the 
forest.  The  famous  members  of  his  band 
were  his  lieutenant,  Little  John ;  his 
chaplain,  Friar  Tuck :  William  Scadlock, 
George-a-Greene,  Much,  the  miller’s  son, 
and  Maid  Marian.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  born  in  1160.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  1247,  in  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  the  prioress  of  Kirklees, 
who  opened  an  artery  by  which  he  bled 
to  death.  His  skill  with  the  long-bow 
and  quarter-staff  was  celebrated  in  tradi¬ 
tion.  What  basis  of  fact  there  is  for 
the  story  of  Robin  Hood  is  doubtful. 
Grimm  maintained  that  he  was  one  with 
the  Teutonic  god  Woden.  Other  theories 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  rebel  yeoman 
in  Lancaster’s  rebellion  under  Edward  II ; 
a  Saxon  chief  who  defied  the  Normans ; 
and  a  fugitive  follower  of  Sir  Simon  de 
Montfort  after  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
Hnnd  Samuel,  Viscount,  a  British 
■"■uuu>  admiral,  born  1724;  died  1816. 
He  joined  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1740,  and  attained  the  rank  of  post-cap- 


Viscount  Hood. 

tain  in  1759.  Having  become  rear- 
admiral,  he  preserved  the  island  of  St. 
Christopher’s  from  being  taken  by  De 
Grasse,  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  De 
Grasse  by  Rodney  in  1782,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  with  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of 
Catherington  in  the  Irish  peerage.  In 
1793  he  commanded  against  the  French 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  captured  Tou¬ 
lon  and  Corsica.  In  1796  he  was  made 
an  English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count  Hoo d. — Alexander,  Viscount 
Bridport,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  an  admiral.  He  commanded  under 
Lord  Howe  in  the  Channel  fleet  in  1794 ; 


Hood 


Hook 


defeated  the  French  off  L’Orient,  1795 ; 
was  created  Viscount  Bridport,  1801 ; 
died  1814. — Sir  Samuel,  cousin  of  the 
above,  born  1762 ;  died  1815,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  1798 ;  captured 
Tobago  and  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
Guiana,  1803 ;  and  defeated  the  French 
squadron  off  Rochefort  in  1806. 

Hood  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and 
aiuuuj  humorist,  of  Scotch  extraction, 
born  at  London  in  1798 ;  died  in  1845. 
During  a  residence  at  Dundee,  and  while 
only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
contributed  articles  to  a  local  paper  and 
magazine.  In  1821  he  became  suoeditor 
of  the  London  Magazine,  and  in  1826 
appeared  his  Whims  and  Oddities,  which 
was  followed  by  National  Tales  and  a 
volume  of  serious  poetry.  From  1829  to 
1837  he  conducted  a  Comic  Annual.  At 
the  same  time  his  pen  was  employed  on 
other  subjects,  and  he  published  The 
Epping  Hunt,  a  comic  poem,  ridiculing 
Cockney  sportsmen ;  Eugene  Aram's 
Dream ,  inserted  in  the  Oem,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  short  time  editor ;  and 
Tylney  Hall,  a  novel.  In  1837,  on  the 
termination  of  the  Comic  Annual,  he 
commenced  a  monthly  periodical  entitled 
Hood's  Chen,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
selections  from  the  former  work.  His 
health  now  began  to  fail,  and  with  a  view 
to  its  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Continent.  While  there  in  1839  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  TJp  the  Rhine,  which,  based 
on  the  lines  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  was 
very  popular.  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine ,  and  continued  it  till 
1843.  His  principal  contributions  to  it 
he  published  separately,  under  the  title 
of  Whimsicalities.  His  #  last  periodical, 
entitled  Hood's  Magazine,  was  com¬ 

menced  in  1844 ;  but  his  health  shortly 
afterwards  completely  broke  down,  and 
his  death  occurred  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  during  his  last  illness  that  he 
contributed  to  Punch,  The  Song  of  a 
Shirt,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  The  Lay 
of  a  Laborer.  Hood  is  unrivaled  as  a 
punster,  and  he  possesses  a  singular 

power  of  combining  the  humorous  with 
the  pathetic.  He  had  the  satisfaction 

of  knowing  that  the  pension  of  £100  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  during  his  last  illness  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  be  transferred  to 
his  wife.  . 

TTnnrt  Tom,  son  of  the  &reat  humorist, 
xiuuu,  an(j  a  miscellaneous  writer, 

born  in  1835:  died  in  1874.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  during  his  residence  there 
he  wrote  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,  in 
1861  appeared  his  Daughters  of  Kint 1 
Daher ,  and  other  Poems.  In  1865  he 
became  editor  of  Fun,  which  became  very 


popular  under  his  management.  His  tal¬ 
ents,  although  similar  to  those  of  his 
father,  were  less  brilliant. 

Hooded  Crow.  See  Crow- 
Hooded  Seal  & 

male  of  which  possesses  a  movable  in¬ 
flatable  muscular  bag,  stretching  from 
the  muzzle  to  about  five  inches  behind 
the  eyes.  The  prevailing  color  is  bluish 
black — the  head  and  limbs  being  uni¬ 
formly  black.  Its  usual  range  extends 
in  America  southwards  to  Newfoundland, 
and  in  Europe  to  Southern  Norway. 

Hooded  Snake.  ||g0°o6ra  de  Ca' 

Hnnf«s  the  horny  tissues  which  con- 
o,  stitute  the  external  part  of 
the  feet  of  certain  animals,  mostly  herbiv¬ 
orous.  They  may  be  regarded  as  homo- 
logues  of  the  toe-nails  of  other  animals. 
They  are  composed  of  epithelium  cells, 
agglutinated  and  dried,  and  of  intercellu¬ 
lar  substance  and  cell  contents.  Chem¬ 
ically  they  consist  of  keratin. 

Hooghly  River.  See  HuglL 

Hook  Theodore  Edward,  novelist 
9  and  journalist,  born  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1788 ;  died  in  1841 ;  was  the  son  of 
James  Hook,  a  musical  composer.  After 
leaving  Harrow  he  employed  himself  in 
composing  the  farce  of  The  Soldier's  Re¬ 
turn,  instead  of  reading  for  Oxford.  For 
some  years  Hook  led  a  life  of  gaiety  in 
London,  and  became  notorious  for  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  and  similar  escapades.  In 
1812  he  was  appointed  accountant-gen¬ 
eral  and  treasurer  of  the  Island  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  ;  but,  owing  to  his  gross  carelessness, 
a  large  deficiency  in  the  military  chest 
was  discovered,  and  in  1818  he  was  sent 
home  under  arrest,  but  no  proceedings 
were  taken  against  him.  From  1820  to 
1841  he  was  editor  of  the  John  Bull, 
and  at  intervals  from  1824  to  1828  tie 
published  his  Sayings  and  Doings,  while 
in  1836  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  His  other  principal 
works  are  Life  of  Sir  David  Baird,  and 
a  series  of  novels,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Love  and  Pride.  Jach  Brag, 
Gilbert  Gurney,  Gurney  Married,  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Practice,  and  Fathers  and 
Sons. 

Hook  Walter  Farquhar,  Dean  of 
uuaj  Chichester,  born  at  London  in 
1798:  died  in  1875.  In  1821  he  grad¬ 
uated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicar  of  Leeds  in  1837,  and  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  deanery  of  Chichester  in 
1859.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  Biog¬ 
raphy,  a  Church  Dictionary,  Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  etc. 


Hookah 


Hookworm 


Hookah.  See  Pipe  (Tobacco). 

Hnnkp  Nathaniel,  an  English  his- 
9  torian,  born  about  1690  ;  died 
1763.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope  and  other 
literary  men.  His  best-known  work  is 
his  Roman  History ,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Accession  of  Augustus. 
Hooke  Robert,  an  English  mathe- 
9  matician  and  natural  philos¬ 
opher,  born  1635 ;  died  1703.  In  1658-59 
he  invented  the  balance  spring  of  watches, 
an  honor  otherwise  ascribed  to  Huyghens. 
He  partially  anticipated  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation  and  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light. 

Hooker  (huk'er),  Joseph,  general, 
xluu^ci  wag  born  at  Hadley>  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1815.  Graduating  at  West 
Point  in  1837,  he  served  in  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  wars  with  conspicuous  gal¬ 
lantry.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun¬ 
teers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
several  engagements  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1864,  particularly  at  Malvern  Hill,  and 
became  known  as  ‘  lighting  Joe  Hooker.* 
He  took  part  in  the  subsequent  battles 
of  1862,  being  wounded  at  Antietam,  and 
subsequently  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  already  hold¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  was  given  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  January,  1863, 
and  was  defeated  by  Lee  and  Jackson  at 
Chancellorsville  in  May.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  near  Chattanooga,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  he  was 
commander.  Later  he  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland  near  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  In  1864  he  had  charge  of  the 
northern  department,  of  the  department 
of  the  east  in  1865,  and  in  1866  that  of 
the  lakes.  He  died  in  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  in  1879. 

TTnnlrpr  Sir  Joseph  Dalton,  a  Brit- 
XLUUiycI  j  .gb  botanist,  born  in  1817, 

son  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  In  1839  he 
joined  the  antarctic  expedition  of  the 
Erebus  and  Terror  under  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
publishing  on  his  return  the  Botany  of 
the  Antarctic  Voyage.  In  1847-51  he 
traveled  in  the  Himalayas,  and  his  Hima¬ 
layan  Journals  embody  the  results  of  the 
journey.  He  and  George  Bentham  (which 
see)  wrote  the  great  work  Genera  Plant- 
arum.  published  1862-1883. 

TTrtrtVov  Richard,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
HOOKclj  born  in  1553; 

died  in  1600.  In  1579  he  was  appointed 
deputy  professor  of  Hebrew ;  took  orders 
in  1581,  and  was  made  preacher  at  Paul’s 
Cross.  His  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  pub¬ 
lished  at  various  dates,  and  written  in 


defense  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  learning  and  extent 
of  research  than  for  the  richness  and 
purity  of  its  style. 

TTnnVpr  Sir  William  Jackson,  a 
x  uu  cij  celebrated  botanist,  father 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  was  born  1785 ; 
died  1865.  From  1821  to  1841  he  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Glasgow  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  was  knighted  in  1836 ;  became 
director  of  Ivew  Gardens  in  1841. 

a  small,  worm-like  ani¬ 
mal,  recently  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  a  serious  parasitic  dis¬ 
ease,  widespread  in  its  occurrence.  The 
disease  was  first  traced  to  this  worm  (a 
minute  form,  less  than  an  inch  in  length) 
in  Italy  in  1843.  Its  action  in  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  blood  was  not  discovered  until 
1879,  and  not  until  1902  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  American  variety  of  the  animal 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stiles, 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who  indi¬ 
cated  the  character  of  the  disease  by  call¬ 
ing  it  the  ‘  germ  of  laziness.’  The  poorer 
classes  of  the  South  had  long  manifested 
a  peculiar  lassitude,  with  anaemic  pallor, 
and  a  tendency  in  many  cases  to  clay 
eating.  This  was  not  known  to  be  a 
state  of  disease  until  Dr.  Stiles  began  his 
investigations.  He  traced  the  worm  into 
the  body  from  the  soil,  it  making  its  way 
through  the  skin  of  the  feet  into  the 
circulation,  reaching  the  lungs  and  from 
them  the  respiratory  passages  and  the 
digestive  tract  and  intestines.  Fastening 
itself  to  the  walls  of  the  bowels,  it  sucks 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  There  may  be 
several  thousand  of  these  worms  in  one 
person,  causing  considerable  loss  of  blood 
by  sucking  and  by  making  minute  holes 
through  which  the  blood  oozes  into  the 
intestinal  tract.  It  is  believed  that  the 
hookworm  was  conveyed  to  America  from 
Africa  by  negroes  brought  in  slave  ships. 
It  does  not  seriously  affect  the  negroes, 
but  has  been  affecting  the  whites  for  more 
than  a  century,  producing  a  condition 
unfitting  them  for  energetic  labor.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Harris  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  eggs  of  the  hookworm  and  realize 
the  danger  of  the  disease  in  this  country. 
In  1902  Dr.  Stiles  was  sent  a  bottle  of 
the  parasites  from  the  South,  and  found 
in  it  a  different  species  from  that  of 
Europe.  Out  of  130  cotton  mill  oper¬ 
atives  he  found  more  than  12  per  cent, 
with  the  disease.  In  the  sandy  districts 
more  than  70  per  cent,  were  infected,  and 
in  some  localities  as  many  as  90  per  cent. 
The  disease  is  confined  in  this  country 
to  the  South,  rarely  appearing  north  of 
the  .  Potomac.  Its  wide  prevalence  is 
attributed  to  the  insanitary  habit  of 
blacks  and  poor  whites  alike  in  distrib- 


Hookworm, 


Hoole 


Hoosac  Tunnel 


uting  their  excrement  over  the  soil  and 
in  going  barefoot,  giving  the  worms  in 
the  excrement  an  opportunity  to  fasten 
in  the  skin  of  the  feet.  Fortunately  the 
disease  is  easily  cured  by  the  use  of  thy¬ 
mol,  which  kills  the  worms  or  forces  them 
to  loosen  their  hold,  followed  by  purga¬ 
tives,  which  removes  them  from  the  body. 
By  the  adoption  of  suitable  sanitary  hab¬ 
its  this  serious  affection  may  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  1909, 
contributed  $1,000,000  to  be  used  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  disease,  and  now  that  its  cause 
and  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  are  so 
well  known  its  ravages  may  be  overcome. 
Hoole  (hoi),  John,  dramatist  and 
j.j.uvsxt;  translator,  born  at  London  in 
1727 ;  died  in  1803.  In  1763  he  published 
a  translation  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered,  and  of  six  dramas  of  Metastasio 
in  1767.  His  tragedies  of  Cyrus,  Timan- 
thes  and  Cleone  were  unsuccessful.  In 
1773-83  he  published  separate  volumes  of 
his  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso.  In 
1792  he  translated  Tasso’s  Rinaldo,  and 
ended  his  literary  labors  with  a  more 
complete  collection  of  dramas  from  Metas¬ 
tasio. 

'HVinn-a  cR  ( Celtis  crassifolia) ,  an 
Jiuup  American  tree  of  the  order 

Urticaceae,  found  in  the  forests  of  Ohio 
and  in  the  western  States.  It  is  a  fine 
tree,  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  is 
employed  for  charcoal.  Its  fruit  is  round, 
and  in  size  nearly  equal  to  a  pea.  See 
Hackberry  and  Nettle-tree. 

Hnrvnpr  (hqp'er),  John,  an  English 
JIUUJJCI  reformer,  born  in  1495.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  at  Oxford,  he  joined  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  order,  but  by  the  year  1539  he 
had  adopted  the  Reformed  opinions,  and 
withdrew  to  the  continent  on  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  new  articles  of  faith  by  Henry 
VIII,  and  lived  at  Zurich.  In  1547  he 
returned  to  England,  and  took  an  active 
share  in  the  Edwardine  Reformation.  In 
1550  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  but  declined  consecration  until  cer¬ 
tain  vestments  and  ceremonies  were  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  his  case.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Mary,  in  1553,  Hooper  was 
deprived  and  imprisoned,  and  in  1555, 
was  burned  at  Gloucester,  near  his  own 
cathedral.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  a 
Godly  Confession  and  Protestation  of  the 
Christian  Faith ,  Lectures  on  the  Creed, 
Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Jonah,  Anno¬ 
tations  on  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the 
Romans,  and  expositions  of  several 
psalms. 

Hooping-cough,  °c0\:  ase 

known  by  a  rapid  series  of  coughs  ending 
in  a  long-drawn  inspiration,  during  which 
a  shrill  whistling  sound,  the  hoop,  is  pro¬ 


duced.  Two  or  three  such  fits  of  coughing 
follow  one  another,  until  some  phlegm 
is  expelled,  and  vomiting  may  occur.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  spasm  the  face  becomes 
swollen  and  purplish,  as  if  suffocation 
were  threatened.  It  is  evidently  due  to 
a  poison  acting  as  an  irritant  on  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  contagious, 
and  most  commonly  attacks  children,  and 
generally  only  once  in  their  lives.  The 
hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with  a 
running  nose,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
slight  fever,  which  are  succeeded  by 
a  hoarseness,  cough  and  difficulty  of  ex¬ 
pectoration. 

HoODOe  (hfi'P6;  TJpupa),  a  bird 
upu  forming  the  type  of  a  family 
generally  classed  with  the  bee-eaters  or 
the  honey-eaters,  but  also  with  the  horn- 


Hoopoe  (  Upupa  epops). 

bills.  The  European  hoopoe  (U.  epops) 
is  about  12  inches  long ;  it  has  a  fine 
crest  of  pale  cinnamon-red  feathers, 
tipped  with  black  ;  upper  surface  on  the 
whole  ashy-brown  ;  wings  black,  the  cov¬ 
erts  having  white  bars ;  throat  and  breast 
pale  fawn ;  abdomen  white,  with  black 
streaks  and  dashes.  It  has  a  very  wide 
range,  from  Burmah  to  the  Britisl  Isl¬ 
ands  and  Africa.  It  is  a  ground-feeder, 
preying  chiefly  on  insects,  and  seems  to 
delight  in  filth ;  it  nests  in  cavities  of 
trees  or  walls,  and  its  eggs  vary  from 
four  to  seven.  The  hoopoe  utters  a  loud 
double  or  treble  hoop,  whence  its  name. 
Hoom  (horn) ,  a  seaport  of  Holland, 
on  a  small  bay  of  the  Zuider- 
Zee,  20.  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Amsterdam.  The 
trade  is  extensive,  more  especially  in 
cheese.  Pop.  10,647. 

Hoosac  Tunnel,  f  railway  tunnel 

’  m  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  railway 


Hoosick  Falls 


Hopkinsville 


from  Boston  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  It  pierces 
the  Hoosac  Mountain,  the  summit  range 
extending  southward  through  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  is  4%  miles  long,  and  has  a 
double  line  of  rails. 

TTftfK'ipl*’  "Falls  a  village  of  Rens- 

hoosick  x  ails,  gelaer  County>  New 

York,  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Troy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  reapers,  mowers,  woolen 
goods,  iron  and  paper  mill  machinery. 
Pop.  5532. 

Hot)  ( Humulus  lupulus),  a  plant  of 
*  the  nat.  order  Cannabinacese 
(hemp  family),  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  of  the  United  States,  where  it 
occurs  wild.  The  root  is  perennial,  giv¬ 
ing  out  several  herbaceous,  rough,  twining 
stems,  with  large  lobed  leaves ;  the  fertile 

flowers  are 
green ;  the  fruit 
is  a  catkin,  and 
the  plant  is 
cult  ivated  for 
the  sake  of  the 
catkins,  which 
are  employed  to 
communicate  to 
beer  its  bitter 
flavor.  The 
young  shoots 
are  sometimes 
boiled  and 
eaten  like  as- 
p  a  r  a  gus  ;  the 

Hop  (.Humtlus  lupUm)  £ 

good  cords.  The  cultivation  of  the  hop 
is  more  carefully  attended  to  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country,  Kent  being 
the  chief  county  in  which  it  is  grown, 
but  the  plant  is  also  extensively  reared 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  also  in 
North  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
etc.  The  use  of  the  hop  catkins  depends 
upon  a  peculiar  bitter  substance  which 
they  contain,  called  lupulin,  which  is  a 
yellow  powder,  containing  a  bitter  prin¬ 
ciple  and  a  volatile  oil.  The  lupulin  con¬ 
stitutes  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  the  catkin,  and  the  bitter  principle 
forms  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  lupulin. 
Having  tonic,  stomachic  and  narcotic 
properties,  hops  are  often  used  medici¬ 
nally.  Pillows  stuffed  with  hops  are 
used  to  induce  sleep. 

TTnn.pl  hvpv  ( Trifolium  procumlens ) , 
XLOp  CiOvei  a  pjai]d  of  the  order  Le- 

guminosse,  distinguished  from  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  clover  by  its  bunch  of  yellow 
flowers. 

(hop) ,  Anthony.  See  Hawkins. 

Thomas,  an  English  writer 
and  art  patron,  born  in  1770 ; 


Hope 

Hope, 


died  in  1831.  He  inherited  great  wealth, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  while  young 
to  extensive  travels  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are:  Household  Furniture 
arid  Internal  Decorations j  'The  Costume 
of  the  Ancients ;  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs 
of  a  Modern  Creek,  a  novel  displaying 
remarkable  descriptive  powers  and  a  min¬ 
ute  accuracy  in  the  accounts  of  eastern 
life ;  and  An.  Historical  Essay  on  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

HoB-fLea  ( Haltica  concinna)1  a  cole- 
■uc<x  opterous  insect  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  turnip-fly,  and  which  dev¬ 
astates  hop  plantations.  The  fleas  eat 
up  the  young  shoots,  and  even  after  the 
hop  stems  have  grown  eight  or  nine 
inches  long  they  will  devour  every  leaf 
and  head. 

HoP-flv  (Aphis  humuli ),  a  species 
uy  0f  piant-iouse  very  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  hop.  The  winged  female  is 
green  with  a  black  head  and  bands  and 
spots  of  black  on  the  body ;  the  legs  and 
wings  are  long. 

TTrmVins  Johns,  philanthropist, 

nopKins,  born  in  Anne  Arundel 

County,  Maryland,  in  1795.  In  1873  he 
gave  property  worth  $4,500,000  to  found 
a  free  hospital  in  Baltimore ;  he  also 
presented  Baltimore  with  a  public  park, 
and  gave  over  $3,000,000  to  found  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
He  died  in  1873. 


TTrmVi  n «  Mark,  educator,  born  in 
AOpiUllb,  stockbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1802.  He  was  president  of 
Williams  College  in  1836-1872,  and  for 
30  years  president  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
He  died  in  1887. 

TTrmViris  Stephen,  statesman,  born 
XLupmiib,  in  Providence>  Rhode  Isl_ 

and,  in  1707 ;  died  in  1785.  He  became 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1751,  and  was  elected 
governor  in  1756.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

HoTyklYlSOTl  (hop'kin-sun) ,  Francis, 
XLUpKIIlbUII  a  signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  1737.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1761.  In  1776  he  was  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  During  the 
war  for  independence  his  patriotic  writ¬ 
ings  powerfully  influenced  public  senti¬ 
ment.  His  humorous  Battle  of  the  Kegs 
still  holds  a  place  in  literature.  He  died 
in  1791. 


Hopkinsville,  K“n 

74  miles  s..  of  Henderson ;  has  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade  in  tobacco,  and  various  manu- 


Hoquiam 


Horde 


factures.  Here  are  McLean  College  and 
Bethel  Female  College.  Pop.  9419. 

Hoauiam  a  cit^  in  Chehalis  County, 
xLUt£  uitlliij  Washington,  18  miles  w. 

of  Montesano.  It  is  in  a  forest  region 
and  has  many  large  lumber  mills.  Ships 
lumber,  fish  and  furs.  Pop.  8171. 

Horse  (ho're),  Classical  mythology, 
the  goddesses  of  the  seasons 
and  the  order  of  nature.  Their  number 
was  indefinite ;  in  Athens  two  only  were 
worshiped.  They  are  represented  as 
blooming  maidens  carrying  the  different 
products  of  the  seasons. 

Horae  Canonicae,  ?r  HoR^> 

9  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  canonical  or  ap¬ 
pointed  hours  at  which  certain  hymns  and 
devotions,  themselves  termed  Horce  or 
Hours,  are  performed  in  monasteries.  See 
Canonical  Hours. 


HoraDollo  (ho-ra-pol'o),  the  alleged 
Jiuiciyuiiu  author  of  a  work  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics  pretended  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Egyptian  into  Greek. 
By  many  authorities  the  book  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  about  the  fifth 
century  and  translated  as  late  as  the  fif¬ 
teenth. 


Horatii  (ho-ra'she-I),  three  Roman 
brothers,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius 
engaged  three  Alban  brothers  (the  Curi- 
atii),  in  order  to  decide  the  supremacy 
between  Rome  and  Alba.  Victory  went 
to  Rome,  and  the  sole  surviving  Horatius 
was  triumphantly  conducted  back  to  the 
city.  But  his  sister  had  been  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  her  demonstra¬ 
tive  grief  so  enraged  Horatius  that  he 
stabbed  her.  For  this  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  but  his  father  and  the  people 
obtained  his  pardon. 

Horatius  Codes  o  -ra'she-us  ko’- 

klez),  a  hero  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  Tarquins  having, 
after  their  banishment,  sought  refuge  with 
the  Etrurian  king  Porsenna,  the  latter 
advanced  against  Rome  (b.c.  507)  to 
restore  them.  According  to  tradition 
Horatius  Codes,  along  with  two  com¬ 
panions.  held  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  enemy,  while  the  Romans  broke  it 
down  behind  them.  When  this  was 
nearly  finished  he  sent  back  his  two  com¬ 
panions,  and  as  the  bridge  fell  he  plunged 
into  the  Tiber  with  his  armor  and  safely 
reached  the  opposite  bank. 

Horatius  Mucous,  SSSTwrE 

as  Horace,  the  greatest  of  Latin  lyric 
poets,  was  born  near  Venusia.  in  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  b.c.  65.  His  father  was  a 
freedman.  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  had 
purchased  the  farm  at  which  his  son  was 


born.  When  Horace  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age  his  father  removed  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  excellent 
education.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Athens  to  complete  his  studies. 
After  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar 
Brutus  came  to  Athens,  and  Horace,  along 
with  other  Romans  youths,  joined  the 
army.  He  was  appointed  to  a  military 
tribuneship,  was  present  at  Philippi,  and 
on  the  defeat  of  Brutus  saved  himself 
by  flight.  On  the  proclamation  of  an 
amnesty  to  the  vanquished  Horace  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy,  but  found  his  father 
dead,  his  paternal  estate  confiscated,  and 
himself  reduced  to  poverty.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  to  purchase  a  clerkship  in 
the  quaestor’s  office,  which  enabled  him  to 
subsist  frugally  and  to  cultivate  his  poet¬ 
ical  talent.  His  poems  procured  him 
the  friendship  of  Virgil  and  Varius,  aud 
to  them  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Maecenas,  who  was  the 
friend  and  confident  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
and  who  expended  his  wealth  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
Maecenas  received  Horace  among  his  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  and,  after  some  years,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  small  estate  or  farm 
in  the  Sabine  country  about  15  miles  from 
Tibur  (Tivoli),  which  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  ease  and  comfort  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  also  a  cottage 
at  Tibur,  and  at  Rome  or  one  or  other 
of  these  country  residences  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  was  spent.  Although  he  was 
ultimately  introduced  to  Augustus  he 
never  sought  favors  from  him,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  declined  an  offer  of  the 
management  of  his  private  correspond¬ 
ence.  He  died  in  b.c.  8,  the  same  year 
as  his  friend  and  patron  Maecenas.  His 
works  consist  of  four  books  of  odes ;  a 
book  of  epodes  or  short  poems,  two  books 
of  satires ;  and  two  books  of  epistles, 
one  of  which  is  often  cited  as  a  separate 
work,  under  the  title  of  Ars  Poetica.  The 
lyrics  of  Horace  are  largely  based  on 
Greek  models,  but  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
his  language  is  all  his  own.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  satires  and  epistles  that  he 
shows  the  greatest  power  and  originality, 
wit  and  humor,  gravity  and  gaiety, 
shrewdness  and  common  sense,  tender 
sentiment,  and  at  times  melancholy.  His 
writings  have  been  often  translated,  and 
into  many  languages.  In  English  Pope 
and  Swift  have  given  free  imitations  of 
various  parts  of  his  writings.  The  poeti¬ 
cal  translation  of  Francis  is  well  known, 
but  is  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martin. 

Horde  (hewr'd£);  a  town  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  province  of  Westphalia  on 
the  Emscher,  center  of  the  iron  manufac- 


Hordeolum 


Horn 


Horehound  (ilf. 
vulgar  e ). 


ture,  and  having  large  coal-mines.  Pop. 

(1905  )  28,461. 

Horde'olum  See  Stye- 
Hor'deum  Seei?«^. 

Horeh  (ho'reb;  Arabic,  Jebel  Musa , 
Mountain  of  Moses),  a  moun¬ 
tain  belonging  to  the  same  ridge  as 
Mount  Sinai,  where  is  still  pointed  out 
the  rock  from  which  water  issued  at  the 
blow  of  Moses. 

TTnrATinnnrl  thor-hound;  Marrubium 

XLuieiiuunu  vulgare)'  a  labiate  plant, 

with  whitish,  downy  leaves  and  stem ; 

flowers,  small,  nearly 
white,  in  crowded  whorls, 
possessing  an  aromatic 
smell  and  bitter  flavor. 
It  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  coughs  and  colds, 
usually  as  an  infusion. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
Black  horehound  ( Bal - 
lota  nigra),  also  a  labiate 
plant,  is  a  malodorous 
and  unattractive  weed. 
Horehound  is  domesti¬ 
cated  in  the  United 
States. 

TTnvcrAn  (hor'gen),  a  town  of  Swit- 
■n-UIgCIl  zerland,  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich,  with  some  manufactures  and  a 
harbor  with  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
6914. 

TTnvirzrm  (ho-rl'zon),  in  ordinary 
XLUll^UIl  Speech  the  line  where  earth 

and  sky  seem  to  meet,  or  the  circle  which 
bounds  that  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
visible  to  a  spectator  from  a  given  point. 
This  is  termed  the  sensible,  visible  or 
apparent  horizon,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rational  or  celestial  horizon,  an  im¬ 
aginary  great  circle,  parallel  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  horizon,  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  earth’s  center,  whose  poles  are  the 
zenith  and  the  nadir,  and  which  divides 
the  sphere  into  two  equal  hemispheres. 
In  observations  with  the  sextant  at  sea, 
when  the  real  horizon  is  invisible  a  small 
basin  containing  mercury  may  serve  as 
an  artificial  horizon.  The  observation 
that  is  then  made  is  the  angle  between 
the  sun  or  star  and  the  image  of  the  sun 
or  star  in  the  basin  of  mercury,  and  it 
is  easily  seen  that  half  this  angle  is  the 
altitude  of  the  object  above  the  real  hori¬ 
zon.  In  geology,  the  term  is  applied  to 
any  well-marked  formation  which  suffices 
as  a  starting-point  from  which  to  study 
the  rest. 

Horizon,  DlP01'-  Sec  Dip- 

Horizontal  Parallax,  Paral~ 


Horn  (horn),  a  general  term  applied 
to  all  hard  and  pointed  appen¬ 
dages  of  the  head,  as  in  deer,  cattle,  etc., 
but  as  a  term  denoting  a  particular  kind 
of  substance  nothing  should  be  called  horn 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  epidermis 
or  outer  layer  of  the  integument,  whether 
on  the  trunk,  hoofs,  or  head.  Horn  is  a 
tough,  flexible,  semitransparent  sub¬ 
stance,  most  liberally  developed  in  the 
horns  of  bovine  animals,  but  also  found 
in  connection  with  the  ‘  shell  ’  of  the  tor¬ 
toise,  the  nails,  claws  and  hoofs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  beaks  of  bird  and  turtle,  etc. 
Horn  is  softened  very  completely  by  heat, 
so  as  to  become  readily  flexible,  and  to 
adhere  to  other  pieces  similarly  softened. 
True  horn  consists  principally  of  an  albu¬ 
minoid  principle,  keratin,  with  a  small 
portion  of  gelatine  and  a  little  phosphate 
of  lime.  In  some  species  of  animals  the 
males  only  have  horns,  as  for  instance 
the  stag.  In  cattle  both  male  and  female 
have  horns,  though  there  are  also  hornless 
cattle.  Horns  differ  widely  in  the  case  of 
different  animals.  Thus  the  horns  of  deer 
consist  of  bone,  and  are  deciduous ;  those 
of  the  giraffe  are  independent  bones,  with 
a  covering  of  hairy  skin  ;  those  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  antelopes  consist  of  a  bony 
core  covered  by  a  horny  sheath.  The 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros  alone  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  horny  matter.  The  horns  of 
oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  antelopes  are 
never  shed,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
prong-horned  antelope.  The  number  never 
normally  exceeds  four,  and  in  the  case 
of  deer  the  horns  are  branched. 

The  various  kinds  of  horns  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  purposes.  The  principal 
used  in  the  arts  are  those  of  the  ox,  buf¬ 
falo,  sheep  and  goat.  I)eer  horns  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  employed  for  the  handles 
of  knives  and  of  sticks  and  umbrellas. 
Those  which  furnish  true  horn  can  be 
softened  by  _  heat  ( usually  in  boiling 
water),  cut  into  sheets  of  various  thick¬ 
ness,  which  sheets  may  be  soldered  or 
welded  together  at  the  edges  so  as  to  form 
plates  of  large  dimensions,  and  polished 
and  dyed  so  as  to  imitate  the  much 
more  expensive  tortoise  shell.  The  clip¬ 
pings  of  horn  may  be  welded  together  in 
the  same  manner,  and  made  into  snuff¬ 
boxes,  powder  horns,  handles  for  um¬ 
brellas,  knives,  forks,  etc.  As  horn  has 
the  valuable  pronerty  of  taking  on  and  re¬ 
taining  a  sharp  impression  from  a  die, 
many  highly  ornamental  articles  may  be 
turned  out.  Combs  for  the  hair  are  made 
from  the  flattened  sheets,  and  out  of  the 
solid  parts  of  buffalo  horns  beautiful  carv¬ 
ings  are  made. 


Horn, 


a  musical  instrument,  origin¬ 
ally  formed,  as  the  name  de- 


Horn 


Hornblende 


notes,  from  tlie  horn  of  an  animal.  The 
name  includes  a  large  family  of  wind-in¬ 
struments,  many  of  which  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  French  horn,  or  simply  the 
horn,  consists  of  a  metallic  tube  of  about 
10  feet  in  length,  very  narrow  at  top,  bent 
into  rings,  and  gradually  widening  to¬ 
wards  the  end  whence  the  sound  issues, 
called  the  hell.  It  is  blown  through  a 
cup-shaped  mouthpiece  of  brass  or  silver, 
and  the  sounds  are  regulated  by  the 
player’s  lips,  the  pressure  of  his  breath, 
and  by  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  the 
bell  of  the  instrument.  As  a  simple  tube, 
unprovided  with  holes,  the  horn  yields 
only  the  generating  note,  and  of  course 
would  be  confined  to  one  key ;  but  by 
means  of  crooks  the  tube  can  be  length¬ 
ened,  and  transposed  into  any  key.  By 
inserting  the  hand  into  the  bell,  which 
flattens  a  note,  the  intermediate  notes  are 
produced.  The  compass  of  the  instrument 
is  three  octaves.  Music  for  the  horn  is 
always  written  in  the  key  of  C,  an  octave 
higher  than  it  is  played,  with  the  key  of 
the  composition  marked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement :  thus  ‘  corni  (or  horns) 
in  D  ’  directs  the  performer  which  crook 
he  must  use  to  play  the  notes  in  the  key 
indicated.  The  bugle,  cornet-a-piston 
and  saxhorn  are  allied  instruments. 
Horn  Cape.  See  Cape  Horn. 


Hotti  Hoorne,  or  Hornes,  Philip, 
.liu-lii,  Count  van,  a  Flemish  soldier 
and  statesman,  born  1518.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  de  Montmorency-Nivelle, 
and  of  Anne  of  Egmont,  and  stepson  of 
John,  count  van  Horn,  who  constituted 
him  and  his  brother  his  heirs  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  assuming  his  name.  Philip  grad¬ 
ually  rose  to  be  governor  of  Gueldres  and 
Ziitphen,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  coun¬ 
cilor  of  state.  He  fought  at  St.  Quentin 
in  1557,  and  at  Gravelines  in  1558,  and 
in  1559  accompanied  Philip  to  Spain. 
On  his  return  he  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Egmont  in  resistance  to 
Philip.  On  the  arrival  of  Alva  at  Brus¬ 
sels  he  was  arrested  in  September,  1567, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  and 
Egmont  were  beheaded  in  June,  1568. 
TTnrn'hpam  (horn'bem;  Carpinus  Be- 

nornDeam  mu^  nat  order  Cupuli_ 

ferae),  a  small  bushy  tree  common  in 
Britain,  and  often  used  in  hedges,  as  it 
stands  cutting  and  in  age  becomes  very 
stiff.  The  wood  is  white,  tough,  and 
hard,  and  is  used  in  turnery,  for  cogs  of 
wheels,  etc.  The  inner  bark  yields  a 
yellow  dye.  The  American  hornbeam 
( Carpinus  americana )  is  a  small  tree 
sparinglv  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  The  wood  is  fine  grained, 
tenacious,  and  very  compact. 

18 — 5 


TTn-rYilvillc  (horn'bilzj,  a  remarkable 
XLUiiiuiiib  group  of  birds  ( Buceroti - 

dec),  confined  to  Southern  Asia  and  Afri¬ 
ca,  akin  to  the  kingfishers  and  the  tou¬ 
cans,  remarkable  for  the  very  large  size 
of  the  bill,  and  for  an  extraordinary  horny 
protuberance  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  bill  itself,  and 
of  cellular  structure  within.  The  rhi¬ 
noceros  hornbill  ( Buceros  rhinoceros) 
is  almost  the  size  of  a  turkey,  of  a  black 
color,  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  tip  of  the  tail,  which  are  white.  It 


Rhinoceros  Hornbill  (Bucfros  rhinoceros). 


has  a  sharp-pointed,  slightly-curved  bill, 
about  10  inches  long,  and  furnished  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  with  an  im¬ 
mense  appendage  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
verted  horn.  The  skeleton  though  bulky 
is  very  light,  being  permeated  with  air  to 
an  unusual  degree.  During  incubation 
the  female  is  plastered  up  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  and  fed  by  the  male  through  a 
small  aperture  left  for  the  purpose.  The 
hornbills  are  of  arboreal  habit,  and  feed 
on  fruits ;  but  in  captivity  they  take 
small  reptiles,  and  the  Abyssinian  species 
even  attacks  snakes. 

Hornhleilflf*  (hornTdend),  or  Am- 
XLUinuieiiue  phibole,  one  of  the 

most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of 
minerals,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
various  forms  and  compositions  of  its 
crystals  and  crystalline  particles,  and  of 
its  exceedingly  diversified  colors,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  almost  numberless  varieties, 
many  of  which  have  obtained  distinct  ap¬ 
pellations.  It  is  sometimes  in  regular 
distinct  crystals,  more  generally  the  re¬ 
sult  of  confused  crystallization,  appearing 
in  masses  composed  of  laminae,  acicular 
crystals,  or  fibres,  variously  aggregated. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  several 
of  the  trap-rocks,  and  is  an  important 
constituent  of  several  species  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  as  gneiss  and  granite.  In 
color  hornblende  exhibits  various  shades 
of  green,  often  inclining  to  brown,  white 


Hornbook 


Hornwork 


and  black  with  every  intermediate  shade ; 
it  is  nearly  transparent  in  some  vari¬ 
eties,  in  others  opaque ;  hardness  about 
the  same  with  felspar ;  specific  gravity, 
3.00.  Its  chief  constituents  are  silica, 
magnesia  and  alumina.  The  principal 
varieties  are  hornblende  proper,  divided 
into  three  subvarieties,  basaltic  horn¬ 
blende,  common  hornblende  and  horn¬ 
blende  slate ;  tremolite,  actinolite,  neph¬ 
rite,  pargasite  and  asbestos. 

Hornbook  (hbrn'buk),  in  former 
xLuinuuuts.  timeg  the  firgt  bQok  of 

children,  or  that  in  which  they  learned 
their  letters ;  so  called  from  the  trans¬ 
parent  horn  covering  placed 
over  the  single  page  of 
which  it  usually  consisted, 
the  whole  being  fixed  to  a 
wooden  frame  with  a  han¬ 
dle.  It  generally  contained 
the  alphabet  in  Roman  and 
small  letters,  several  rows 
of  monosyllables,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  The  alpha- 
bet  was  usually  prefaced 
Hornbook,  with  a  cross,  or  was  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  cross ; 
hence  the  term  Christ-cross  row,  cor¬ 
rupted  into  criss-cross  row,  applied  to  the 
alphabet,  and  by  extension  to  the  horn¬ 
book. 

Horncastle  (horn'kas-tl),  a  town  of 
England,  County  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  21  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn  and  wool,  and  one  of  the  largest 
horse-fairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  held 
annually  in  August.  Pop.  3900. 

Home  (horn),  Richard  Hengist, 
jAuinc  poet,  dramatist,  and  miscella¬ 
neous  writer  ;  born  at  London  about  1803  ; 
died  in  1884.  He  was  educated  for  the 
army  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the  Mexican 
navy,  and  served  during  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  Spain.  In  1828  he  began 
his  literary  career,  and  produced  several 
tragi-comedies  of  an  ironical  and  satirical 
kind,  and  a  large  quantity  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  work.  In  1843  he  made  his  historic 
appeal  to  public  judgment  by  publishing 
his  epic  Orion  at  one  farthing.  In  1844 
A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  a  critical  work 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Barrett  (Mrs.  Browning)  and  Robert 
Bell,  appeared.  In  1852  he  took  to  gold- 
digging  in  Australia,  still  keeping  in 
touch  with  his  literary  work.  Of  his 
many  writings,  the  best  known  are  Orion , 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  The  Death  of  Marlowe 
and  Prometheus.  ... 

Horned  Horse,  fwhich 

TTmmprl  Owl  a  familiar  name  ap- 
Xiorneu.  UWlj  plied  to  several  species 


of  owls  having  two  tufts  of  feathers  on 
the  head,  supposed  to  resemble  horns. 
See  Owl. 

Horned  Pout.  See  Catfi8h- 
Horned  Screamer  ■*££ 

American  grallatorial  bird  having  a  long, 
slender,  movable  horn  projecting  from  its 
forehead.  Its  voice  is  loud  and  shrill, 
and  is  uttered  suddenly  and  with  such 
vehemence  as  to  have  a  very  startling 
effect. 

Horned  Toad,  a  name  given  to  a 

genus  Gf  lizards 
(Phrynosoma) ,  of  toad-like  appearance, 
found  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  are  nine  different 
species. 

TTnrnpll  a  city  of  Steuben  County, 
AXUllldii,  New  York>  qq  mileg  of 

Rochester.  It  is  the  trade  center  of  a 
large  farming  region,  and  has  large  rail¬ 
road  repair  shops,  iron  foundry,  and 
manufactures  of  silk,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  etc.  Pop.  13,617. 

Homer  (hor'ner),  Francis,  politi¬ 
cian  and  economist,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1778 ;  died  at  Pisa  in  1817. 
He  studied  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but,  ex¬ 
changing  it  for  the  English  bar,  took  up 
his  residence  in  London  in  1803.  He  had 
early,  with  his  friends  Jeffrey  and 
Brougham,  declared  his  preference  for 
Whig  principles,  and  in  1806,  when  Mr. 
Fox  came  into  office,  obtained  through 
ministerial  influence  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  became  an  authority  on  financial  and 
economic  matters ;  was  chairman  of  the 
Bullion  Committee  of  1810,  and  was 
mainly  the  means  of  checking  the  evils 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review ,  for  which  he  wrote  many 
articles. 

Hnrript  (hor'net),  an  insect  of  the 
c  genus  Vespa  ( V .  crahro  ) , 
much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wasp.  It  is  very  voracious,  feeding 
on  fruit,  honey,  etc.,  and  preying  on  other 
insects.  Hornets  form  their  nest  of  a 
kind  of  paper-work  in  hollow  trees  and 
walls,  and  are  able  with  their  sting  to 
inflict  a  painful  wound,  usually  accom¬ 
panied  with  considerable  swelling. 

Horn  of  Plenty.  See  Cornucopia. 

TTnvn  Si  Wav  native  chloride  of  sil- 
xluiii  onvei,  yer>  go  called  because 

when  fused  it  assumes  a  horny  appear¬ 
ance. 

Hornstone.  See  Cuartz,  Chert. 

TTnvriwrkvV  in  fortification,  a  work 

nornworK,  with  one  front  only 


Horology 


Horse 


thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  either  occupying  rising  ground, 
barring  a  defile,  covering  a  bridge-head,  or 
protecting  buildings. 

HorolofTV  (hor-ol'6-ji) .  See  Clock 

■".uiuiugy  and  Watch. 

Horoscope  (hor'u-skop),  in  astrol- 

*  ogy,  a  scheme  or  figure 

of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  heavens  at  a  given  time 
and  place,  and  by  which  astrologers  form¬ 
erly  told  the  fortunes  of  persons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the 
time  of  their  birth.  To  each  of  the  houses 
was  assigned  a  particular  virtue  or  in¬ 
fluence.  The  ascendant  was  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  was  rising  in  the  east 
at  the  moment ;  this  was  the  first  and 
most  important  house,  or  house  of  life, 
and  contained  the  five  degrees  above  the 
horizon  and  the  twenty-five  beneath  it. 
Other  houses  were  those  of  riches,  mar¬ 
riage,  death,  etc. 

Horsa.  See  Hen^t. 


Horse  i^quus  caballus),  a  well-known 
u  c  quadruped  belonging  to  the 
family  Equidae,  order  Ungulata  (hoofed 
animals),  and  subdivision  Perissodactyla 
(odd-toed)  ;  characterized  by  an  undi¬ 
vided  hoof  formed  by  the  third  toe 
and  its  enlarged  horny  nail,  a  simple 
stomach,  a  mane  on  the  neck,  and  by 
six  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  seven  molars 
on  either  side  of  both  jaws,  and  by  two 
small  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
male,  rarely  in  the  female.  The  family 
includes  also  the  asses  and  zebras,  and 
original  types  appear  to  have  been  at  one 
time  common  in  both  the  Old  World  and 
the  American  continent.  No  horses  ex¬ 
isted  in  America  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  those  now  found  in  a 
wild  state  there  being  descendants  of 
those  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  But 
a  number  of  fossil  species  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  from  America — one  of  them  stand¬ 
ing  only  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
The  descent  of  the  present,  horse  can  be 
traced  through  several  fossil  forms  back 
to  an  animal  only  about  the  size,  of  a 
fox,  and  having  four  separate  digits  or 
toes  on  the  feet.  Subsequent  forms  show 
how  the  third  toe  developed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  others  till  eventually  a  form 
identical  with  the  common  horse  ap¬ 
peared.  It  is  doubtful  whether. the  horse 
is  now  anywhere  to  be  found  in  its  na¬ 
tive  state,  the  wild  horses  of  the  stePP^ 
of  Tartary  and  other  regions  of  the  Old 
World  being  possibly  descendants  of  ani¬ 
mals  escaped  from  domestication.  The 
horse  was  probably  first  domesticated,  in 
Asia,  and  it  varies  much  in  form,  size, 


and  character  with  the  climate  and  nature 
of  the  district  it  inhabits.  Arabia  pro¬ 
duces  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  breed, 
which  is  also  swift,  courageous,  endurant 
and  persevering.  As  bred  in  modern 
times  the  horse  has  attained  high  perfec¬ 
tion.  Two  breeds — namely,  the  large, 
powerful,  black  breed  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Arabian — have  contributed  more  than 
all  others  to  develop  the  present  varie- 


Horse — Terms  Applied  to  Different  Parts. 
a,  Muzzle.  6,  Gullet,  c,  Crest,  d,  Withers, 
e,  Chest.  /,  Loins,  g  g,  Girth,  h,  Hip  or  ilium. 
i,  Croup.  k.  Haunch  or  quarters.  I,  Thigh. 
m,  Hock.  n;  Shank  or  cannon.  o,  Fetlock. 
v.  Pastern.  q,  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula.  r, 
Elbow,  s.  Fore  thigh  or  arm.  t,  Knee,  u,  Coro¬ 
net.  v,  Hoof,  w,  Point  of  hock,  z,  Hamstring, 
z  z,  Height. 

ties  from  the  original,  comparatively 
light-limbed,  wiry  race.  The  former  laid 
the  foundation  of  size,  strength  and  vigor 
for  draught  horses  and  for  those  anciently 
used  in  war,  while  the  latter  conferred 
speed  and  endurance.  The  ladies’  palfrey 
is  largely  derived  from  the  Spanish  genet, 
a  small,  beautiful,  fleet  variety  of  the 
Moorish  barb.  The  hunter,  characterized 
by  speed,  strength  and  endurance,  rep¬ 
resents  the  old  English,  Flanders  and 
Arabian  breeds.  The  race  horse  has  less 
of  Flemish  and  more  of  Arabian  blood. 
Horses  are  said  to  have  ‘  blood  ’  or  *  breed¬ 
ing’  in  proportion  as  they  have  a  greater 
or  less  strain  of  Arab  blood.  At  the  age 
of  two  years  the  horse  is  in  a  condition 
to  propagate.  The  mare  carries  her 
young  eleven  months  and  some  days,  con¬ 
tinues  to  breed  till  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  and  lives  on  an  average 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years.  The 
various  species  of  the  horse  family  have 
been  artificially  crossed  by  man,  and  are 
found  to  be  fertile  with  each  other ;  the 
offspring,  however,  are  generally  sterile. 


rOINTS  OP  TI1E  110KSE. 


BEAD. 

23. 

1.  Muzzle. 

2  Nostril. 

24. 

3.  Forehead. 

4,  Jaw. 

■  25. 

6.  Poll. 

26. 

•  NECK. 

27. 

6.  8.  Crest. 

28. 

7.  Thropple  or  windpipe 

29. 

PORE-QCARTER. 

80. 

8.  8.  Shoulder-blade. 

9.  Point  of  shoutder. 

10.  Uosom  or  h.east. 

11  11.  TrUe-urm. 

81. 

12.  Elbow. 

3*2. 

13.  Forearm  (arm). 

33. 

14.  Knee. 

S4. 

15.  Cannon-bone. 

35 

18.  Back  sinew. 

88. 

17.  Fetlock  or  pastern-joint. 

37. 

18.  Coronet. 

88. 

19.  Iloof  or  foot. 

39. 

20.  lleel. 

40. 

A  t 

BODY  OR  MDDLEPIEC& 

4 1. 

42. 

21.  Withers. 

43. 

22.  Rack. 

44. 

23.  Ribs  (forming  together  the  bat* 

rel  or  chest). 

24.  The  circumference  of  the  chest 

at  this  point,  called  the  girth 
The  loins. 

The  croup. 

The  hip. 

The  think. 

The  sheath.  —  _ — 

The  rout  of  the  dock  or  tail. 

TUE'HIND-QDARTER. 

The  hip-joint,  round,  or  whirl-hone.' 
The  stifle-joint. 

33.  Lower  thigh  or  gaskin 
The  quarters. 

The  hock. 

The  point  of  the  bock. 

The  curb  place. 

The  cannon-bone. 

The  back  sinew. 

Pastern  or  fetlock-joint. 

Coronet. 

Foot  or  hoof. 

Heel. 

Spavin-place. 


Horse-chestnut 


Horse-racing 


The  horse  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  her¬ 
bivorous  animal,  and  is  more  scrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  his  food  than  most  other 
domestic  quadrupeds.  The  staple  diet  on 
which  horses  are  kept  is  oats  and  hay, 
with  beans  added  for  horses  subjected  to 
heavy  work.  As  a  substitute  for,  or  an 
addition  to  the  regular  food,  bran,  lin¬ 
seed  and  carrots  are  used.  The  age  of  a 
horse  can  be  told  by  the  marks  on  its 
teeth,  which  change  a  little  yearly  until 
the  animal  is  about  nine  years  old,  after 
which  period  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  age  by  mark.  In  some  countries  the 
flesh  of  the  horse  is  used  as  food ;  the 
hide  is  made  into  leather ;  and  the  hair 
of  the  mane  and  tail  is  used  for  making 
haircloth,  for  upholsterers’  stuffing,  etc. 
TTnrQP-rTiPQtimt  a  handsome  genus 

norse-cnestnut,  of  treeg  or  shrubs 

(JSsculus)  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
Sapindacese,  having  large  opposite  digi¬ 
tate  leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of 
showy  white,  yellow,  or  red  flowers.  Ad. 
Hippocastdnum  (the  common  horse-chest¬ 
nut)  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  seeds 
are  large  and  farinaceous,  and  have  been 
used  as  food  for  animals ;  they  are  bitter, 
and  the  bark  is  also  bitter,  astringent  and 
febrifugal.  The  tree  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Constantinople  to  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North¬ 
ern  Asia.  Three  other  species  are  found  in 
North  America,  where  they  are  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Buckeye. 

it  the  Hippobosca  equina,  a 
HOI  SC  II y j  winged  genus  of  the 
family  Hippoboscidse,  parasitical  on  the 
horse. 

Horse-guards,  *j£  TbufTfficS 

Whitehall,  London,  appropriated  to  the 
departments  under  the  commander-in-chiel 
of  the  British  army ;  applied  also  to  the 
military  authorities  at  the  head  of  the 
war  department,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  civil  chief,  the  secretary-at-war.  The 
name  was  given  to  th'e  building  from  a 
guard  having  been  kept  there  by  the  horse- 
guards.  See  Guards.  . 

■WnrQp-lfltitndM  a  space  m  the 
Jtiorse  latlt  UUCS j  Atlantic  Ocean  be¬ 
tween  the  westerly  winds  of  higher  lat¬ 
itudes  and  the  trade-winds,  notorious  for 
baffling  winds  and  tedious  calms. 

Horse  Mackerel.  ^  SeaTe'm 

TTnvco-nc  a  seaport  in  Denmark,  east 
HOI  sens,  coast  0f  Jutland,  on  a  fiord 

of  the  same  name,  25  miles  s.  w.  of  Aar- 
huus.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco 
and  a  good  general  trade.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Vitus  Behring,  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  Behring  Strait.  Pop.  22,243. 


Horse-power, 

force  with  which  a  horse  acts  when  draw¬ 
ing.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  a  horse’s 
power  is  to  find  what  weight  he  can  raise 
and  to  what  height  in  a  given  time,  the 
horse  being  supposed  to  pull  horizon¬ 
tally.  From  a  variety  of  experiments  of 
this  sort  it  is  found  that  a  horse,  at  an 
average,  can  raise  160  lbs.  weight  at  the 
velocity  of  2 y2  miles  per  hour.  The 
power  of  a  horse  exerted  in  this  way  is 
made  the  standard  for  estimating  the 
power  of  a  steam  engine.  Thus  we 
speak  of  an  engine  of  60  or  80  horse¬ 
power,  each  horse-power  being  estimated 
as  equivalent  to  33,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot 
high  per  minute.  Engineers  differ  widely 
in  their  estimate  of  the  work  a  horse 
is  able  to  execute.  That  given  above  is 
the  estimate  of  Boulton  and  Watt  based 
on  the  work  of  London  dray-horses,  but  it 
is  considered  much  too  high,  17,400  foot¬ 
pounds  per  minute  being  generally  consid¬ 
ered  nearer  the  truth.  As  it  matters 
little,  however,  what  standard  be  as¬ 
sumed,  provided  it  be  uniformly  used, 
that  of  Watt  has  been  generally  adopted. 
The  general  rule  for  estimating  the  power 
of  a  steam  engine  in  terms  of  this  unit 
is  to  multiply  together  the  pressure  in 
pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  the  piston, 
the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  the 
length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strokes  per  minute,  the  result 
divided  by  33,000  will  give  the  horse¬ 
power,  deducting  one-tenth  for  friction. 
As  a  horse  can  exert  its  full  force  only  for 
about  six  hours  a  day,  one  horse-power 
of  machinery .  is  equal  to  that  of  4.4 
horses.  Nominal  or  calculated  horse¬ 
power  is  a  term  still  used,  but  of  little 
real  value,  from  its  being  calculated  on 
steam  at  a  pressure  much  below  the  real 
power  exerted.  Sometimes  the  real, 
actual ,  or  indicated  horse-power  exceeds 
the  nominal  by  as  much  as  three,  to  one. 
TTfivciA-vct  Pin  O'  a  sport  of  ancient  ori- 

norse-racmg,  gin>  having  been 

practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  institution  of  horse  races  in  England 
belongs  to  a  very  remote  period.  The 
first  regular  horse  races,  however,  did 
not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  James  I. 
The  prize  then  consisted  of  a  gold  or 
silver  bell,  whence  we  have  the  expression 
‘  to  wear  away  the  bell.*  The  successors 
of  James  I  down  to  Queen  Anne  were 
all  more  or  less  attached  to  the  sport. 
Under  George  I  horse-racing  became 
more  and  more  flourishing,  and  the  sport 
continued  to  grow  in  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  century.  The 
two  most  celebrated  horses  of  that  period 
were  Flying  Childers  (foaled  in  1715) 


Horse-racing 


Horse-tail 


and  Eclipse  (foaled  in  17G4),  which  long 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  fleetest 
horses  that  ever  ran.  The  former  ran 
four  miles  in  (3  min.  48  sec.,  carrying  9  st. 
2  lbs.  The  latter  was  never  beaten. 
None  of  the  English  sovereigns  was  more 
devoted  to  horse-racing  than  George  IV. 
Between '1784  and  1792,  while  yet  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  gained  185  prizes,  including 
the  Derby  of  1788.  Horse-racing  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  from  England,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  still 
more  during  that  of  Louis  XV,  was  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  rev¬ 
olution  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  but 
the  sport  was  revived  by  Napoleon.  Horse¬ 
races,  mostly  upon  the  English  model, 
have  also  been  introduced  into  various 
other  countries.  The  principal  varieties 
of  horse-racing  are  flat-racing,  or  racing 
on  level  ground  ;  steeple-chasing,  or  rac¬ 
ing  over  ground  not  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  hurdle-racing,  in  whic£t 
the  horses  have  to  leap  over  obstacles  pur¬ 
posely  placed  in  the  way ;  and  match 
trotting.  This  last  kind  of  race  is  a 
very  favorite  one  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  best  trotting  horses  are  to  be 
found,  but  in  England  it  is  not  much 
practised.  Formerly  all  races  were  what 
is  called  weight-for-age  races,  that  is, 
a  specified  difference  in  weight  was  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  older  horses.  But  it  was 
found  that  when  races  were  conducted  on 
this  plan  the  best  horses  came  to  be 
known,  and  the  inferior  ones  withdrew, 
not  venturing  to  compete  with  them,  so 
that  the  race  resulted  in  a  walk-over. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  handicapping, 
that  is,  of  adjusting  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  weight  to  be  carried  to  the  previously 
ascertained  powers  of  the  horse,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  all  the  horses 
entered  to  an  exact  equality.  Since  the 
introduction  of  this  practice,  handicap 
races  have  become  a  very  favorite  sport. 

In  the  American  colonies  racing  was  in¬ 
troduced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  practiced  to  some  extent  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  by  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Bully  Rock,  the  first  American 
thoroughbred,  was  imported  in  1730,  and 
Bonny  Lass,  a  brood  mare  of  fine  pedigree, 
about  1740.  After  this  time  racing  stock 
was  frequently  imported  and  the  racing 
area  extended  from  New  York  to  the  Car- 
olinas.  After  the  Revolutionary  war 
many  fine  racers  were  brought  over  and 
the  stock  of  blooded  horses  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  But  it  was  the  development  of 
the  trotting  horse  to  which  the  chief 
attention  was  paid  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  its  trotters  this  country  has 
grown  preeminent.  The  American  trotter 
began  its  career  in  the  importation  to 


Philadelphia  of  the  English  thoroughbred 
Messenger  in  1788.  He  was  8  years  old 
when  brought  over  and  was  used  in  breed¬ 
ing  for  20  years.  The  trotting  instinct 
appeared  in  nearly  all  his  descendants 
and  it  is  to  the  Messenger  stock  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  notable 
trotters  in  this  country  is  due.  The 
first  record  of  a  public  trotting  match  was 
in  1818,  when  the  gray  gelding  Boston 
Blue  made  a  mile  in  3  minutes.  Such  a 
feat  was  at  that  time  thought  impossible 
and  when  2.40  was  reached,  in  1824,  this 
became  a  popular  phrase  signifying  mar¬ 
velous  speed.  Edwin  Forrest  trotted  a 
mile  in  2.31%  in  1834,  while  Lady  Suffolk 
made  a  record  of  2.26%  in  1843.  Year 
after  year  after  this  the  time  was  cut 
down,  though  by  small  amounts.  Dexter 
in  1867  made  a  mile  in  2.17%  ;  in  1885 
Maud  S.  cut  this  down  to  2.08%,  and 
finally  in  1897,  Star  Pointer  crossed  the 
2  minute  goal,  making  a  mile  in  1.59%, 
and  Lou  Dillon,  in  1903,  in  1.58%.  Pac¬ 
ing  records  have  reached  the  still  lower 
level  of  1.55,  made  by  Dan  Patch  in  1906. 
Running  is  a  faster  pace  than  trotting, 
and  the  American  running  record  has 
reached  the  low  limit  of  1.35%.  This 
was  made  by  Salvator,  at  Monmouth 
Park,  in  1890. 


TTnrcPvo  rlicTi  ( Cochlearia  armora- 

iiorseraaisn  cia),  a  common  gaMen 

herb,  acrid  and  stimulating  in  character. 
It  is  used  in  pharmacy  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  compound  spirit  of  horseradish. 
Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh  state  as  a 
condiment  with  meats. 


Horse-t  ail, 

among  the  Turks 
and  other  East¬ 
ern  nations,  the 
tail  of  a  horse 
mounted  on  a 
lance,  and  used 
as  a  standard 
of  rank  and 
honor.  The 
three  grades  of 
pashas  are  dis- 
t  i  n  g  uished  by 
the  number  of 
tails  borne  on 
their  standards, 
three  being  al- 
lotted  to  the 
highest  dignita¬ 
ries  or  viziers, 
two  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the 
more  important  Horse-tail  Standard  of  Pasha, 
provinces,  and 

one  only  to  those  of  the  less  important 
districts  of  the  country. 


Horsham 


Homs 


Horsham  (hors  am),  a  town  of  Eng- 

■liuioiicuii  laud)  in  the  county  of  Sus_ 

sex,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Arun,  37 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  .London,  and  22  miles 
N.  w.  of  Brighton.  It  formerly  sent  a 
member  to  parliament,  and  now  gives 
name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the 
county.  Pop.  (1911)  11,314. 

Hftrslpv  (hors'li),  Samuel,  English 
bishop,  born  in  1733 ;  died  in 
1806.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1759  became  rector  of  Newington 
Butts.  In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  in  1773.  After  several 
charges  he  was  appointed  in  1788  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  from  which  he  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  Rochester  in  1793,  receiving  at 
the  same  time  the  deanery  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  ;  and  finally  to  St.  Asaph  in  1802, 
when  he  resigned  his  deanery.  Dr.  Hors¬ 
ley  was  the  greatest  theological  contro¬ 
versialist  of  his  day,  and  is  famous  for  his 
controversy  with  Priestley  on  Unitarian- 
ism.  He  published  numerous  sermons, 
and  several  works  on  Biblical  criticism, 
besides  editing  an  edition  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  works. 

TTnrfa  (hor'ta),  a  town  in  the  Island 
xiui of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  on 
the  shores  of  a  small  bay  between  two 
rocky  headlands.  It  has  a  tolerable  har¬ 
bor,  and  exports  wine,  oranges  and  grain. 
Pop.  6734. 

ITnrto-nce  (or-tons).  EUGENIE  DE 
HOI  leilbc  Beauharnais.  See  under 

Beauharnais. 

TTnr+pncinc  (hor-ten'she-us),  Quin- 
1101  Icllblllb  TTJS  a  Roman  orator, 

born  of  an  equestrian  family  b.c.  114 ; 
died  b.c.  50.  He  held  many  military  and 
civil  offices,  and  was  elected  consul  for 
the  year  69  b.c.  In  the  previous  year  he 
had  been  engaged  to  defend  Yerres  during 
the  famous  prosecution  in  which  Cicero 
acted  for  the  accusers.  Hortensius  con- 
t  i  n  u  e  d  to  maintain  a  generous  and 
friendly  rivalry  with  Cicero,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  superior  oratorical  powers  with¬ 
out  jealousy.  His  speeches  are  all  lost. 
TTnv-Hrnil-h-irP  (hor'ti-kul-tur ;  from 

Horticulture  L  hortus,  garden, 

and  colere ,  to  till),  or  Gardening,  in¬ 
cludes,  in  its  most  extensive  signification, 
the  cultivation  of  esculent  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  ornamental  plants.  In  large 
gardens  there  are  generally  separate  de¬ 
partments  for  flowers,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  ;  but  in  small  gardens  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  combined.  A  garden 
should  be  either  on  a  level,  but  admitting 
of  effectual  drainage,  or  on  a  gentle 
slope,  preferably  on  the  lower  portion  of 
a  slope  facing  the  sun.  It  should  be  well 
sheltered,  either  naturally  from  situation 


or  artificially  by  means  of  plantations, 
walls,  etc.  The  character  of  the  soil  is 
of  much  importance.  A  good  loam,  or  a 
sandy  loam  mixed  with  humus,  is  the 
best.  The  former  is  better  fitted  for  fruit- 
trees,  but  for  early  crops  the  sandy  loam 
is  desirable.  While  the  greater  part  of  a 
garden  should  consist  of  such  soil,  either 
naturally  or  artificially  formed,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  have  a  portion  stronger  and  another 
much  lighter  in  order  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of.  different  plants.  The  nature  of 
the  subsoil  is  also  important.  The  best 
is  a  dry  bed  of  clay  overlying  sandstone. 
Digging,  ploughing  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  summer  sun  and  the  winter’s 
frost  are  highly  useful  operations,  by 
which  the  tenacity  of  stiff  soils  is  over-¬ 
come,  weeds  and  insects  are  destroyed, 
and  a  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  into  the 
ground.  Nutritive  matter  is  frequently 
supplied  to  plants  in  the  form  of  manure, 
either  organic  or  inorganic.  After  the 
soil  is  properly  dry  and  pulverized,  the 
seeds  are  deposited,  and  this  should  al¬ 
ways  be  done  in  dry  weather,  for  a  dry 
soil  is  especially  requisite  for  covering 
in  the  seeds.  Watering  is  often  necessary 
as  a  means  of  nourishment  to  growing 
plants,  especially  as  a  support  to  newly 
transplanted  vegetables,  and  for  cleaning 
the  leaves  and  destroying  insects.  The 
methods  of  propagating  plants  are  vari¬ 
ous.  #  For  an  account  of  the  processes  of 
budding  and  grafting  see  these  articles. 
Another  mode  of  propagation  is  that  by 
means  of  cuttings,  or  shoots  cut  off  and 
planted  in  the  soil,  where  they  take  root. 
This  process  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy  in  the  case  of  many  trees,  as  the 
willows  and  poplars ;  but  requires  some 
management  in  the  heaths,  myrtles,  and 
other  shrubs.  In  growing  ornamental 
plants  and  flowers  and  <  exotic  fruits, 
plant-houses  of  various  kinds  are  neces¬ 
sary.  These  comprise  the  numerous  forms 
of  conservatory,  plant-stove,  greenhouse, 
pits  and  frames.  Horticultural  tools,  in¬ 
struments,  implements-  and  machinery 
are  very  various. 

Hortus  Siccus.  See  fferioHum- 

TTrkvnc  (hor'us),  the  Latinized  form  of 
XLUI  Ub  jjar  the  day,  or  the  sun’s 
path,  an  Egyptian  divinity.  Two  gods 
were  latterly  recognized  under  the  name. 
The  elder  Horus  was  the  son  of  Seb 
(identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Kronos) 
and  Nu  (Rhea)  and  brother  of  Osiris. 
The  other  Horus  was  the  son  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come 
into  the  world  soon  after  the  birth  of 
his  parents.  On  the  death  of  Osiris  he 
was  his  avenger,  defeating  the  serpent 


Horus  Apollo 


Hospital 


Typho,  and  enabling  Isis  to  thwart  his 
wicked  designs.  Both  the  elder  and 
younger  Horus  were  regarded  as  symbols 
of  the  sun. 

Horus  Apollo.  See  HoraP°Uo- 

TTncnirnn  (ho-zan'a),  a  word  com- 
XLUbclIlIict  p0Se(j  Gf  two  Hebrew  words 

occurring  in  Psalm  cxviii,  25,  signifying 
‘  save  now.’  The  psalm  was  sung  on  joy¬ 
ful  occasions,  and  particularly  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  phrase  is  used 
as  an  exclamation  of  praise  to  God,  or 
an  invocation  of  blessings. 

Hosea  (ho-se'a),  the  first  in  order 
among  the  minor  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  probably  the  third 
in  order  of  time,  flourishing  about  750  B. 
C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  and  that 
his  ministry  belonged  to  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah.  The  nation  generally 
and  the  ten  tribes  in  particular  are 
reproved,  exhorted,  and  threatened  in  his 
prophecy.  He  predicts  the  approaching 
exile  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  consol¬ 
ing  promise  of  the  final  return  of  an  im¬ 
proved  people. 

Hoshangabad  <  hh  ? ;  s(  h  ?0n£“-b“ 

headquarters  of  district  of  the  same  name, 
Central  Provinces  of  India,  on  the  Ner- 
budda.  It  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  British 
piece-goods  trade,  and  does  business  in 
cotton,  grain,  etc.  Pop.  about  15,000.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  4437  sq.  miles. 

TTn^TllArmir  (ho'she-ar-por),  chief 
AOSIllaipUl  town  an(j  seat  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  district  of  same  name, 
Punjab,  India.  Pop.  about  20,000.  The 
district  has  an  area  of  2180  sq.  miles. 
TTnoiPrxr  (ho'zher-i),  a  general  term 
.llUoieiy  a|j  ]jjn(js  0f  knitted  articles, 

including  drawers,  petticoats,  night¬ 
dresses,  etc.,  and  fancy  articles  such  as 
head-dresses,  hoods,  shawls,  neckerchiefs, 
watch-guards,  cravats,  etc.  The  mate¬ 
rials  used  for  the  purpose  are .  cotton, 
linen  and  wool,  the  last  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk.  Silk  is 
also  frequently  used  alone.  Nearly  all 
articles  of  hosiery,  except  some  fancy  arti¬ 
cles,  are  now  made  by  a  knitting-frame 
of  some  kind  or  other. 

TTncmpr  (hos'mer) ,  Harriet,  sculp- 
JlUMiici  tor,  |j0rn  at  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1831.  She  studied  at 
Rome,  and  among  her  best-known  works 
are  ideal  heads  of  Daphne  and  Medusa, 
Puck,  the  Sleeping  Faun,  Waking  Faun , 
Beatrice  Cenci ,  etc.  She  died  in  1908. 
TTncrmpp  (hos'pis),  signifies  either  a 
little  convent  belonging  to  a 
religious  order,  occupied  by  a  few  monks, 


and  destined  to  receive  and  entertain  trav¬ 
eling  monks ;  or  houses  of  refuge  and  en¬ 
tertainment  for  travelers  on  some  diffi¬ 
cult  road  or  pass,  as  the  Hospice  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard. 

Hosrvital  (hos'pi-tal),  any  building 
u  p  tell  appropriated  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  class  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  public 
help  to  have  those  wants  supplied.  Hence 
hospitals  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  wants  they  supply 
and  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  they 
are  intended.  A  large  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  are  medical ;  others  are  for  the 
reception  of  incurables ;  others  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  ;  others  for  the  education 
of  children  of  people  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  ;  others  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded  in  battle ;  and  so  on.  The  first  es¬ 
tablishments  of  this  nature  are  believed  to 
belong  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 
Their  primary  object  was  to  afford  a  shel¬ 
ter  to  strangers  and  travelers,  and  it  was 
only  occasionally  that  the  sick  and  infirm 
were  admitted.  One  of  the  earliest  hos¬ 
pitals  of  which  we  have  any  satisfactory 
information  was  that  established  by  the 
emperor  Valens  at  Caesarea  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Arabs 
in  Spain,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
occupation  of  that  country,  founded  a 
magnificent  hospital  at  Cordova,  where 
physicians  were  trained,  who  did  a  vast 
deal  to  advance  the  study  of  medicine. 
The  Arabs  have  also  the  credit  of  having 
founded  the  first  lunatic  asylum  in 
Europe,  which  was  erected  in  the  city  of 
diseases),  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals, 
everywhere  are  medical,  often  called  in¬ 
firmaries.  These  may  be  divided  into 
general  and  special  hospitals,  the  former 
class  admitting  cases  of  all  kinds ;  the 
latter  class  admitting  only  patients  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  special  trouble.  Thus 
there  are  lying-in  hospitals,  cancer,  con¬ 
sumption,  ophthalmic,  lock  (for  venereal 
diseases),  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals. 
There  are  also  hospitals  for  children,  and 
for  persons  suffering  from  incurable  dis¬ 
eases.  Such  institutions  serve  a  double 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  af¬ 
ford  the  best  medical  advice  and  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  poor,  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  obtain  .it,  but  also  supply 
the  best  means  of  giving  instruction  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  as  in  them  students 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  cases 
of  nearly  every  variety  of  disease,  and 
observing  how  they  are  treated  by  the 
most  skilled  physicians  and  surgeons. 
For  this  reason  a  good  infirmary  or  med¬ 
ical  hospital  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 


UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL  SHIP  “SOLACE” 


OPERATING  ROOM,  BATTLESHIP  “INDIANA” 

The  “Solace”  is  attached  to  the  navy,  and  is  under  the  command  of  medical  officers  of  the  naval  service. 
The  ship  is  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for  rendering  aid,  and  carries  large  quantities  of  medical 
stores.  The  lower  view  shows  a  modern  operating  room,  such  as  is  maintained  on  all  battleships. 


Hospital 


Host 


to  every  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses.  The 
Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  usu-  subject  of  the  proper  training  of  nurses 
ally  divided  into  wards,  each  containing  has  received  great  attention.  Training 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  beds.  Medi-  schools  have  been  organized  in  connection 
cal  and  surgical  wards  are  usually  kept  with  nearly  all  the  larger  American  hos- 
separate,  and  all  contagious  diseases  are  pitals,  especially  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
treated  by  themselves  in  distinct  build-  delphia ;  and  good  results  have  followed 
ings.  Each  hospital  has  a  matron,  house  in  the  largely  diminished  mortality  of 
surgeon,  and  apothecary  resident  within  the  hospitals  where  these  trained  nurses 
its  walls.  The  duties  of  the  matron  con-  have  been  employed.  Hospitals  or  asy- 
sist  in  regulating  the  night  and  day  lums  for  inebriates  have  also  been  organ- 
nurses,  and  the  washing  and  laundry  de-  ized ;  likewise  hospitals  for  opium  habi- 
partment,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  the  tues,  and  those  addicted  to  the  use  of 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  and  other  forms  of  narcotics,  in  many  parts 
keeping  a  general  superintendence  over  of  the  United  States, 
the  kitchen  and  messes  of  the  sick.  The  Military  and  Naval  Hospitals ,  or  es- 
house  surgeon  takes  care  of  all  casual-  tablishments  for  the  reception  and  care 
ties  and  accidents  in  the  absence  of  the  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sea- 
principal  surgeons.  The  apothecary  takes  men,  have  been  in  existence  in  all  civ- 
care  of  the  pharmacy  and  prepares  all  the  ilized  countries  for  a  long  period.  Mili- 
medicines  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  tary  hospitals  are  either  permanent  or 
the  surgeons  and  physicians.  There  is  temporary  establishments.  Temporary 
a  well-lighted  room  set  apart  for  the  per-  hospitals  are  any  available  buildings  in 
formance  of  operations,  and  a  mortuary  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scene  of 

for  the  reception  of  corpses  previous  operations.  Hospital  ships  are  ships 

to  interment.  The  nurses  relieve  each  fitted  out  as  hospitals  in  all  expeditions 
other  day  and  night  in  a  regular  manner,  beyond  the  sea.  They  serve  either  as 
Particular  wards  are  set  aside  for  the  stationary  hospitals  or,  if  the  sick  ac- 
reception  of  persons  laboring  under  vari-  cumulate,  can  sail  home,  or  to  the  near- 
ous  and  peculiar  denominations  of  disease,  est  station.  Among  the  few  institutions 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  present  plan  yet  established  for  the  special  care  of 
of  constructing  large  edifices  for  hospital  sick  children  may  be  mentioned  the 
purposes,  that  the  benefit  they  confer  is  Sheltering  Arms,  Philadelphia.  By  intel- 
ireatly  diminished  by  the  risk  of  being  ligent  treatment  the  mortality  has  rapidly 
attacked  by  hospital  diseases,  fever,  ery-  decreased.  Another  numerous  class  of 

sioelas  pyaemia,  etc.,  to  which  the  hospitals  are  those  for  the  reception  of 

patients  are  exposed ;  and  the  cottage  or  aged  men  and  women.  Many  of  these 
v.«*  o-.rcfoTT.  nf  rnnstnietion  has  been  are  reserved  for  decayed  members  of  par- 


Hostage 


Hottentots 


given  to  laymen  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  containing  both  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Redeemer,  the  term  host  is 
usually  applied  to  the  consecrated  wafer. 
See  Elevation,  Mass. 

TTn^facrA  (host'aj),  a  person  left  as 
XLuaiagc  pie(ige  or  surety  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  articles  or  conditions  of 
a  treaty.  The  taking  or  giving  of  host¬ 
ages  is  now  scarcely  known  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  modern  communities,  but  was 
formerly  almost  universal,  and  many 
questions  in  the  law  of  nations  arose  out 
of  the  practice.  If  the  stipulated  terms 
were  observed  the  hostages  were  returned 
on  each  side,  but  if  the  terms  were  vio¬ 
lated  or  evaded  the  hostages  might  be 
put  to  death. 

HostilillS  See  Julius  Hostilius. 


Hot  Air  Engine  “h  fcnh«  £ 

pansion  of  heated  air  is  used  as  the 
motive  power.  Several  devices  of  this 
kind  have  been  invented,  of  which  the 
most  successful  has  been  that  of  Erics¬ 
son.  This  has  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved,  and  is  now  in  use  to  some  extent 
where  small  power  is  needed.  There  are 
several  others  in  use,  that  of  Belom  be¬ 
ing  the  only  one  used  to  furnish  large 
power  for  an  important  industry,  a  large 
paper  manufactory  at  Cusset,  France. 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  hot  air  en¬ 
gine  is  that  it  requires  no  boiler,  and 
thus  escapes  the  weight  and  danger  inci¬ 
dent  to  this  necessity  of  a  steam  engine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  to  be 
obtained  from  hot  air  is  much  less  than 
that  of  steam,  and  the  working  parts 
need  to  be  much  larger.  But  air  en¬ 
gines  are  cheaper  to  make,  more  easily 
managed,  and  need  less  care  than  steam 
engines. 

TTnfhArl  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth 
iiutucu,  heated  by  fermenting  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  fresh  stable  dung,  tan¬ 
ners’  bark,  leaves  of  trees,  etc.,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  glass  to  defend  it  from  the 
cold  air ;  intended  for  raising  early 
plants,  or  for  nourishing  exotic  plants  of 
warm  climates,  which  will  not  thrive  in 
cool  pr  temperate  air. 

TT/vf-  ‘Rlocf  a  stream  of  air  heated  to 

not  masi,  500o  or  600o  F  and 

forced  through  a  furnace.  It  saves  heat 
and  accomplishes  the  reduction  .  of  re¬ 
fractory  ores  in  less  time  and  with  less 


fuel  than  the  cold  blast. 

TTrk+nliVictc  Benjamin  Berkely, 
JlOICIlKIboj  inventor,  born  at 

Watertown,  Connecticut,  in  1826.  The 
most  notable  of  his  inventions  were  the 
Hotchkiss  magazine  rifle  and  Hotchkiss 
machine  gun.  He  made  many  improve¬ 


ments  in  projectiles  and  heavy  ordnance 
He  died  in  1885. 

TTntlinncp  a  building  for  the  culti 

jiuinuuse,  vation  of  plants  too  deli 

cate  to  grow  in  the  open  air.  It  is  built 
chiefly  of  glass,  and  resembles  a  green¬ 
house  in  its  structure  and  arrangements, 
except  that  artificial  heat  is  kept  up  all 
the  year  round. 

Hot  StwinffS  a  city  and  noted 
xlul  health  resort,  capital 

of  Garland  county,  Arkansas,  56  miles 
s.  w.  of  Little  Rock.  The  springs  num¬ 
ber  70,  their  water  varying  from  76° 
to  158°  F.  It  is  clear,  tasteless  and 
odorless,  and  is  credited  with  curing 
rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia  and  other 
chronic  diseases.  Fine  novaculite  (oil¬ 
stone)  is  found  here,  and  hones  are  man¬ 
ufactured.  Lead  and  silver  also  occur. 
Pop.  14,434. 

Hotspur.  See  Per°v- 
Hottentots  <?a?‘AefrU0t^aeea.  p!up- 

posed  to  be  the  aboriginal  occupants  of 
the  south  end  of  Africa,  at  and  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  limits  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  river  Orange 
on  the  north  and  northeast,  and  the  Kei 
on  the  east.  When  young  they  are  of 
remarkable  symmetry ;  but  their  faces  are 
ugly,  and  this  ugliness  increases  with 
age.  The  complexion  is  a  pale  olive,  the 
cheek-bones  project,  the  chin  is  narrow 
and  pointed,  and  the  face  consequently 
is  triangular.  The  lips  are  thick,  the 
nose  flat,  the  nostrils  wide,  the  hair 
woolly,  and  the  beard  scanty.  When  the 
Dutch  first  settled  at  the  Cape  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Hottentots  were  a  numerous  nation,  of 
pastoral  and  partially  nomadic  habits, 
and  occupied  a  territory  of  100,000  square 
miles.  At  the  present  day  this  race  is 
nearly  extinct  within  the  wide  territory 
which  formerly  belonged  to  it,  having 
been  entirely  hunted  out  and  dispersed  by 
the  Boers.  Among  the  offshoots  of  the 
Hottentot  race  are  the  Griquas,  descended 
from  Hottentot  mothers  and  Dutch  fathers, 
living  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  river. 
They  are  semicivilized,  and  have  some 
towns  and  villages.  The  Koras  or  Koran- 
nas,.  higher  up  the  river  Orange  or 
Gariep,  still  remain  a  favorable  specimen 
of  the  Hottentot  race.  They  are  taller, 
stronger,  and  more  cleanly  than  the  tribes 
further  west.  Other  tribes  are  the  Gonas 
or  Gonaquas,  much  mixed  with  the  Ama- 
kosa  Kaffirs ;  the  Namaquas,  dwelling 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orange ; 
the  Hill  Damaras,  farther  north.  The 
Bosjesmen  or  Bushmen  are  a  degraded 
tribe  of  Hottentots.  The  language  of  the 


Hottentot’s  Bread 


Houris 


Hottentots  is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a 
system  of  clicks  or  clucks. 

Hottentot’s  Bread.  fjjn  Testudi- 

nana. 

Houghton  (ho'tun),  Richard 
XLUuginun  Monckton  Milnes,  Lord, 

only  son  of  Robert  Pemberton  Milnes,  of 
Fryston  Hall  and  Great  Houghton,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1809,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  made  some  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  writer  of  verse,  essays,  me¬ 
moirs,  etc.,  but  it  was  rather  his  social 
and  conversational  powers,  and  his  kindly 
patronage  of  literary  aspirants,  than  the 
merit  of  his  writings  which  gave  him  his 
prominent  position  in  London  society. 
In  1837  he  entered  parliament  as  mem¬ 
ber  for  Pontefract,  at  first  as  a  Tory, 
but  afterwards  as  a  supporter  of  Russell 
and  Palmerston.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  numerous  learned  societies 
and  institutions,  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  etc.  He  died  in  1885. 

■Ron  {Tilton  a  village,  capital  of 
HOUgRXOIl,  Houghton  County,  Mich¬ 
igan,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Portage  Lake, 
from  which  is  a  ship  canal  to  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior.  It  is  the  seat  of  very  productive 
copper  mines,  with  smelters.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  College  of  Mines  is  located  here. 
Pop.  5113. 

Houghton-le-Spring,  ?0“anrk*| 

England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  614 
miles  N.  E.  of  Durham.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  on  the  numerous 
coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
(1911)  9753. 

HVvnl+nn  a  village,  capital  of  Aroos- 
HOUlIOn,  tQok  County>  Maine,  10 

miles  w.  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.  It  has  a 
trade  in  farming  and  lumber  products 
and  starch  is  produced.  Pop.  5845. 
TTnnma  a  town,  capital  of  Terre- 
Xiuiuiicl,  bonne  County,  Louisiana,  70 

miles  S.  w.  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  in  a 
sugar-cane  and  rice  country,  and  sugar 
and  molasses  are  produced.  Pop.  5024. 
TTnmifl  ( Canis  sagax ),  a  name  given 
nuuau  generally  to  hunting  dogs,  but 
restricted  by  scientific  writers  to  such  as 
hunt  by  scent,  a  definition  which  excludes 
the  greyhound.  Among  the  varieties 
are  the  bloodhound,  staghound,  foxhound, 
harrier  and  beagle.  Hounds  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  by  their  fineness  of 
scent,  but  by  docility  and  sagacity.  Of 
the  rough-haired  and  smooth-haired  va¬ 
rieties,  the  former  manifest  the  greatest 
affection  for  man. 

Hounds-tongue,  fro^e  ss°hacpane0i 

its  leaves.  See  Cynoglossum. 


Hounslow  (hounz'lo),  a  town  of 
XLUUIIblUW  England>  in  Middlesex,  9 

miles  southwest  of  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
London.  The  adjoining  Hounslow  Heath, 
once  notorious  for  the  highway  robberies 


Deerhound  ( Canis  sagax). 

committed  on  it,  is  now  entirely  enclosed, 
and  is  the  site  of  large  cavalry  barracks 
and  extensive  powder  mills. 

Hrm-Pp  (ho-pa'),  Hu-Peii,  or  Hoo- 
AUU.  ic  pE  (^orth  of  the  Lakes),  a‘ 
central  province  of  China.  It  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Han-kiang  and  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  the  empire.  Area, 
about  70,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  estimated 
at  34,000,000. 

Hour  (our),  the  twenty-fourth  part  of 
a  day  (see  Day).  In  most 
countries  the  hours  are  counted  from 
midnight  to  mid-day,  and  twelve  hours 
are  twice  reckoned.  But  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  twenty-four  hours  are  counted, 
beginning  with  sunset,  so  that  noon  and 
midnight  are  every  day  at  different  hours. 
Each  hour  is  divided  into  sixty  minutes, 
and  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 

Hour-circle.  See  Glohe- 

Tlnn  v-o»l  q  co  an  instrument  for  meas- 
J1UUI  gldbb,  uring  time>  consisting 

usually  of  two  hollow  bulbs  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  having  a  narrow 
neck  of  communication  through  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  dry  sand,  water,  or 
mercury  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  up¬ 
per  to  the  lower  bulb,  the  quantity  of 
sand  being  adjusted  so  as  to  occupy  an 
hour  in  passing  from  one  bulb  to  the 
other.  The  hour-glass  was  commonly 
used  in  churches  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  regulate  the 
length  of  the  sermon. 

HnnriQ  (hou'riz  or  ho'riz),  the  *  black- 
eyed  ’  nymphs  of  Paradise, 
whose  company,  according  to  the  Koran , 
is .  to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the 
faithful.  They  are  described  as  most 
beautiful  virgins,  endowed  with  perpetual 


Hours 


Houssa 


youth,  and  subject  to  no  impurity.  They 
dwell  in  beautiful  gardens,  by  flowing 
streams,  and  the  meanest  of  the  faithful 
will  have  at  least  seventy-two  of  them. 

Hours.  See  Horw- 

Honrs;  Canonical.  See  Horw  ca- 
UA  nonicw. 

TTmiQP  a  form  of  summer 

xluu&c  water  residence  now 

very  popular.  It  consists  of  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  scow  or  float,  on  which  is  built  a 
superstructure  of  several  rooms,  with 
balconies,  awnings,  etc.,  and  often  luxuri¬ 
ously  furnished.  During  the  pleasant 
season  the  house  boat  is  moved  from 
place  to  place  on  inland  waters  as  de¬ 
sired.  House  boats  are  growing  rapidly 
in  favor  in  the  United  States  and  are 
very  common  on  the  Thames  and  some 
other  rivers  of  England. 

House-breaking.  See  1Sur'JUlrn- 
Housefly.  See  Fl’J- 
Household  Gods,  ~ 

known  as  the  Lares  and  Penates,  and 
presiding  over  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
or  family. 

Household  Suffrage,  *« 

the  occupancy  of  a  house  or  a  distinct 
part  of  a  house  for  not  less  than  a  year. 
In  Britain  it  was  established  in  boroughs 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  and  extended 
to  the  counties  in  1884.  Lodgers  occu¬ 
pying  lodgings  which  would  let  unfur¬ 
nished  for  £10  a  year  are  also  entitled 
to  rank  under  this  suffrage. 

Household  Troops.  See  Quard8-  t 

TTmiQplp^V  (hous'lek;  8  empervlvum 
aluuscicljv  tectorum,  nat.  order  Cras- 

sulaceae),  a  succulent  plant,  commonly  to 
be  met  with  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of 
cottages,  etc.  The  stem  rises  to  the. 
height  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  bears  a 
few  purplish  flowers,  which  have  twelve 
or  fifteen  petals.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  to  bruises  and  old 
ulcers. 

Housemaid’s  Knee,  g-SSS^S 

the  bursa  or  sac  between  the  knee-pan 
and  the  skin,  so  called  because  it  is  com¬ 
mon  among  housemaids  from  their 
kneeling  on  hard,  damp  stones.  It  is 
treated  like  other  local  inflammations  by 
fomentations,  and  if  necessary  leeches. 
Mild  purgatives  are  also  useful,  and  the 
limb  ought  to  have  complete  rest. 

House  of  Commons, 

Parliament;  also  Parliament. 


House  of  Correction,  f0prriid°ie 

and  disorderly  persons,  and  certain 
classes  of  criminals,  such  as  prisoners 
convicted  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  va¬ 
grancy,  etc.,  or  committed  on  charge  of 
such.  Originally  vagrants,  trespassers 
and  convicted  persons  were  detained  in 
these  houses  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  work.  They  are  sometimes  called 
bridewells.  In  England  every  county 
must  have  one.  They  have  been  adopted 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Governors,  ‘f0en  0sfuS 

a  body  of  public  officials  appears  to  have 
first  come  from  William  George  Jor¬ 
dan,  of  New  York,  who  in  1907  published 
a  pamphlet  recommending  an  annual 
convention  of  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  of  this  country,  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘  House  of  Governors,’  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  harmony  in  State 
legislation  and  the  closer  unity  of  the 
States  in  all  particulars.  A  practical 
step  was  taken  toward  the  realization  of 
this  project  when  President  Roosevelt 
called  such  a  convention  in  November, 
1907,  its  immediate  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  The  governors 
of  37  States  and  Territories  attended 
this  convention,  and  the  governors  pres¬ 
ent,  at  their  own  instance,  arranged  for 
a  second  convention,  to  be  held  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1910,  its  purpose  being  to  consider 
the  subject  of  uniform  legislation,  and 
also  to  adopt  measures  for  annual  or  bi¬ 
ennial  sessions  thereafter,  under  the  sug¬ 
gested  title  of  House  of  Governors,  with 
the  idea  of  bringing  about,  through  the 
action  of  the  States  themselves  that  har¬ 
mony  of  action  which  the  general  gov¬ 
ernment  has  of  late  been  striving  to 
develop.  A  session  was  held  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.,  in  September,  1911,  and 
steps  were  taken  towards  establishing  a 
permanent  headquarters,  with  a  library 
of  State  Statutes. 

House  of  Lords.  See  Britain;  al¬ 
so  Parliament. 

House  of  Representatives. 


press. 

Holloa  or  Haussa  (hous'sa),  a  re- 
JlUUbfcd,  gion  of  Africa,  in  Central 
Soudan,  between  lat.  11°  and  14°  n.  ; 
and  Ion.  4°.  and  11°  e.  This  country, 
though  yet  little  known,  is  represented  as 
extremely  fertile,  and  skilfullv  cultivated. 
It  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Fellatahs,  who 
have  subjected  the  native  inhabitants, 
the  Haussana  or  Haussas,  a  race  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  negroes  and  the 
Berbers,  but  generally  ranked  with  the 


Houston 


Howard 


latter.  They  are  intelligent  and  lively, 
expert  weavers  as  well  as  agriculturists, 
and  well  acquainted  with  tanning  and 
working  in  iron.  Their  language  is  rich 
and  sonorous,  and  has  become  the  gen¬ 
eral  medium  of  commercial  intercourse 
in  Central  Africa.  They  are  Moham¬ 
medans.  There  are  two  large  towns  in 
Houssa — Sokoto  and  Kashna. 

Houston  'bus'tunh  a  <*ty  of  Texas, 

capital  of  Harris  county,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Buf¬ 
falo  Bayou,  48  miles  northwest  of  the 


The  Vicinity  of 

Houston. 

.Walliivllle 
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important  seaport  of  Galveston,  and  the 
great  railway  center  of  the  State.  It 
stands  in  an  excellent  grazing  district, 
and  contains  iron-foundries,  cotton- 
presses,  machine-shops,  car-wheel  works, 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  It 
is  a  great  shipping  port  for  cotton,  and 
rice  and  lumber  are  also  shipped.  Pop. 
78,800. 

TTnnc+nn  Samuel,  President  of  Tex- 
JlUUotUll,  as>  wag  ^orn  jn  Virginia  in 

1793,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  was 
taken  to  Tennessee  in  childhood,  studied 
law  and  practiced  at  Nashville,  and  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  the  State,  being  elect¬ 
ed  to  Congress  in  1823,  and  made  gov¬ 
ernor  in  1827.  He  subsequently  resigned 
this  office,  lived  several  years  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  1832 .  went 
to  Texas.  Here  he  was  active  in  the 
revolt  of  Texas  against  Mexico,  was 
chosen  commander  of  the  army  and  in 
1836  defeated  the  Mexicans  at  San 
Jacinto,  which  resulted  in  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas,  of  which  he  was  elected 
President.  In  1845  Texas  entered  the 
Union,  and  Houston  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  elected  Governor 
of  Texas  in  1859,  In  1861  he  was 


deposed  for  adherence  to  the  Union.  He 
died  in  1863. 

Houston  Heights, 

Texas,  54  miles  n.  w.  of  Houston.  Its 
industries  include  furniture  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  Pop.  6984. 

Ho  vend  eu  ( h  u  v'en-den ) ,  Thomas, 

■LLUVC11UCU  painter>  5orn  at  Duu_ 

manway,  Ireland,  in  1840,  studied  art  at 
Cork  and  in  New  York,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  in  1882. 
His  Breaking  the  Home  Ties  was  very 
popular.  Other  pictures  were  The  Last 
Moments  of  John  Brown ,  Elaine ,  A  Bre¬ 
ton  Interior ,  etc.  He  was  killed  while 
trying  to  save  a  little  girl  from  a  rail¬ 
road  train,  in  1895. 

Howard  ft  fiStS 

centuries  at  the  head  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  first  of  the  family  of 
whom  anything  is  certainly  known  is 
Sir  William  Howard,  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas  under  Edward  I  and  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  His  grandson,  Sir  John  How¬ 
ard,  possessed  extensive  property  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  was  also  sheriff  of  the  county. 
His  grandson,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  by 
marrying  the  co-heiress  of  the  Mow- 
brays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  greatly  increased 
the  family  possessions,  and  enhanced  the 
family  importance.  Their  only  son,  Sir 
John  Howard,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  with  France  in  1452-53,  and  in 
1470  was  created  Lord  Howard,  and  made 
captain-general  of  the  royal  forces  at 
sea.  Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  Richard 
III  he  was  in  1483  created  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  elevated  to  the  high  dignity  of 
Earl-marshal  of  England,  but  two  years 
after  he  was  killed  at  Bosworth  Field, 
and  his  blood  and  honors  were  attainted 
by  parliament,  1485.  A  like  attainder 
was  decreed  against  his  son  Thomas,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by 
Richard.  Thomas,  however,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  titles  and  possessions,  mani¬ 
fested  high  military  talent,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  especially  by  his  defeat 
of  Jajnes  IV  of  Scotland  at  Flodden  in 
1513.  His  son  Thomas,  third  duke  of 
Norfolk,  obtained  distinction  both  as  a 
naval  and  military  commander,  and  be¬ 
came  High-admiral  of  England.  But  in 
spite  of  his  services  both  at  home  and 
against  the  Scots  and  the  French,  Henry 
VIII  at  last  condemned  him,  on  slight 
grounds,  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor. 
The  death  of  Henry  prevented  the  exe¬ 
cution,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
rank  and  property  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
died  in  August,  1554.  By  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Edward  IV  he  be¬ 
came  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  and  ac- 


Howard 


Howe 


comjjlisbed  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  the  best  English  poet  of  his  age. 
(See  Surrey,  Earl  of.)  Thomas,  fourth 
duke  of  Norfolk,  entertained  the  project 
of  marrying  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which 
led  to  him  being  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  beheaded  in  1572.  The  attainder  was 
reversed  and  the  family  honors  restored, 
partly  by  James  I  and  partly  by  Charles 
II.  The  ducal  house  of  Norfolk  has 
thrown  out  many  branches  which  have 
enjoyed,  or  still  enjoy,  the  earldoms  of 
Carlisle,  Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Arundel,  Wicklow,  Norwich  and 
Effingham,  and  the  baronies  of  Bindon, 
Howard  de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle 
Rising,  and  Howard  of  Glossop.  As 
connected  with  this  noble  family  we  may 
mention  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588 ; 
Catherine  Howard,  one  of  the  ill-fated 
consorts  of  Henry  VIII ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  died  in  the  Tower  a 
prisoner,  for  having  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 
of  Margaret,  queen-dowager  of  Scotland, 
and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  ‘  The  blood 
of  the  Howards  ’  has  become  proverbial, 
as  expressive  of  ancient  lineage  combined 
with  high  rank. 

TTnwarri  Bronson,  playwright,  born 
JlUWd-iU,  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  in 
1842 ;  died  in  1908.  His  best-known 
plays  are  Saratoga,  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop, 
Shenandoah  and  The  Banker's  Daugh¬ 
ter. 


John,  an  English  philan¬ 
thropist,  was  born  in  1726 ; 
and  died  in  1790.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
London  tradesman,  died  when  his  son 
was  about  19  years  of  age,  and  left  him 
an  independent  fortune.  In  1756  Howard 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  to  view 
the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  embarked  being  cap¬ 
tured,  he  was  consigned  to  a  French 
prison.  The  hardships  he  suffered  and 
witnessed  previously  to  his  release  first 
roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his 
future  researches.  In  1773  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  time  to  the  investigation  of 
the  means  of  correcting  the  existing 
abuses  in  the  management  of  prisons. 
With  this  view  he  visited  most  of  the 


Howard, 


English  county  jails  and  houses  of  cor¬ 
rection,  and  in  March,  1774,  he  laid  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  which  he  received  a 
vote  of  thanks.  In  1775  and  1776  he 
visited  many  of  the  continental  prisons, 
as  well  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  the  substance  of  his  investigations 
appeared  in  a  work  he  published  in  1777. 
This  work  was  supplemented  by  his  ex¬ 
periences  of  foreign  prisons  (1778-1783). 


In  1789  he  published  an  Account  of  the 
Principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ,  with 
notes  on  Continental  and  British  prisons 
and  hospitals.  In  the  same  year  he  made 
a  final  journey  through  Germany  and 
Russia,  when  prisons  and  hospitals  were 
everywhere  thrown  open  for  his  inspec¬ 
tion  as  a  friendly  monitor  and  public 
benefactor.  He  died  of  fever  at  Cherson 
in  South  Russia. 

TTnuufi  vrl  Oliver  Otis,  soldier,  born 

nowara,  at  Leeds>  Maine>  in  1850. 

died  in  1909.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point,  served  in  the  Seminole  war  and 
through  the  Civil  war,  being  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1862,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  Tennessee  in  1864, 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in 
1864,  and  major-general  in  1886.  He 
was  commissioner  of  the  Freedman’s  Bu¬ 
reau  1865-74,  and  Peace  Commissioner  to 
the  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
in  1872.  He  retired  in  1894. 


Howard  University,  «“n  iness‘j‘«: 

lished  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1867,  by 
Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  for  the  liberal 
education  of  freedmen.  As  now  conducted 
pupils  are  admitted  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  color.  In  addition  to  the  college 
course,  there  are  courses  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  law,  theology  and 
normal  instruction.  It  has  105  instruc¬ 
tors,  1200  students,  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes  and  an  endowment  of  about 
$280,000. 

Howe  Edgar  Ward,  novelist,  born 
9  near  Huntington,  Iowa,  in 
1854.  His  chief  works  are  A  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,  The  Mystery  of  the  Locks, 
Confession  of  John  Whitlock,  etc.  Editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Atchison  Daily 
Glole. 

Howe  Elias,  an  eminent  inventor, 
9  was  born  at  Spencer,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1819;  died  in  1867.  After 
long  experiment  he  succeeded  in  1846  in 
perfecting  a  sewing  machine,  the  first 
satisfactory  one  ever  invented  and  the 
basis  of  all  those  that  have  followed.  He 
was  for  several  years  involved  in  ex¬ 
pensive  and  harassing  lawsuits  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  right  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his 
own  ingenuity,  but  obtained  a  verdict  in 
his  favor  in  1854,  and  subsequently  grew 
wealthy  from  the  royalties  paid  on  his 
patent.  He  equipped  a  regiment  at  his 
own  expense  in  the  Civil  war,  and 
served  in  it  as  a  private.  Immense  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Howe  sewing  machines  are 
now  manufactured  and  sold  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere. 

Howe  Julia  Ward,  author  and  poet, 
9  was  born  in  New  York  city 


Howe 


Howler  Monkey 


in  1819.  She  received  a  careful  educa¬ 
tion,  and  at  an  early  age  wrote  plays  and 
poems.  She  was  married  to  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  philanthropist,  in  1843.  She 
afterward  continued  her  studies,  writing 
philosophical  essays.  In  1861  she  com¬ 
posed  the  popular  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  the  favorite  lyric  of  the  Civil 
war.  She  espoused  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  1869,  was  made  president 
in  1872  of  the  New  England  Women’s 
Club,  and  presided  at  times  over  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  She  pub¬ 
lished  two  volumes  of  poems,  Passion 
Flowers  and  Words  for  the  Hour ;  also 
a  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  other 
prose  works.  She  continued  active  in 
such  pursuits  till  an  advanced  age,  dying 
in  1910,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
iTattta  Richard,  Earle  Howe,  an 
j.i.uwcj  English  admiral,  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  Emanuel  Scrope,  second  Vis¬ 
count  Ilowe,  and  was  born  in  1725 ;  died 
in  1799.  He  joined  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  in  1745  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  of  war.  In 
1758  he  .reduced  Cherbourg.  Having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  he  was,  in  1782,  created  an  earl. 
In  1783  he  accepted  the  post  of  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1797  Lord 
Ilowe  exerted  himself  with  great  success 
to  quell  the  mutiny  among  the  seamen 
at  Portsmouth.  _ 

TTAwaIIc  (how'elz),  William  Dean, 
JlUWcllo  novelist,  was  born  at  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ohio,  in  1837.  He  learned  the 
printer’s  trade  with  his  father ;  was 
afterwards  assistant  editor  on  the  Ohio 
State  Journal ;  published  a  life  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  and  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
was  appointed  in  1861  consul  at  Venice. 
On  his  return  to  America  in  1865  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Nation,  became 
afterwards  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1871-81),  was  editorial  contributor  to 
Harper's  Magazine,  1886-91 ;  editor  for 
a  time  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  subse¬ 
quently  editor  of  the  Easy  Chair  of  Har¬ 
per's.  He  became  widely  known  as  a 
writer  of  realistic  novels.  Among  his  many 
works  are  Venetian  Life  (1866 ),  Italian 
Journeys  (1867),  A  Chance  Acquain¬ 
tance  (1873),  The  Lady  of  ^Aroos¬ 
took  (1879),  A  Modern  Instance  (188*) , 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  (1885),  Lig¬ 
ature  and  Life  (19021,  London  Films 
(1905),  Between  the  Dark  and  the  Day 
light  (1907),  etc.  _  ..  , 

TTrkiin  ++  (how'it),  Mary,  an  English 
JlOWltt  writer,  born  in  1805,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Botham,  a  Quaker ;  was 
married  in  1823  to  Mr.  William  Howitt 
(see  next  article).  Mary  Howitt  wrote  a 
number  of  hymns  and  ballads,  several 


volumes  in  prose  and  verse  for  children, 
and  translated  Miss  Bremer’s  works  and 
II.  C.  Andersen’s  Improvisatore.  Among 
her  writings  for  the  young  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  The  Children's  Year ,  The  Dial  of 
Love ,  A  Treasury  of  Tales  for  the  Young, 
etc.  In  conjunction  with  her  husband 
she  also  wrote  The  Literature  and  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Northern  Europe  and  Ruined 
Abbeys  of  Great  Britain.  She  died  in 
1888. 

Tin  wit*  William,  born  in  1792  of  a 
nu wit i>^  Quaker  family;  began  early 
to  publish  verses,  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  wife  (see  above  article)  published 
shortly  after  their  marriage  a  volume  of 
poems — The  Forest  Minstrel  (1823).  In 
1831  appeared  his  Book  of  the  Seasons, 
in  1834  his  History  of  Priestcraft ,  and 
in  1838  his  popular  Rural  Life  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1840  the  Howitts  settled  at 
Heidelberg,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
introducing  the  literature  of  the  north, 
especially  of  Sweden,  to.  English  readers. 
Student  Life  in  Germany  appeared  in 
1841,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1842.  In  1847  Mr.  Howitt  pub¬ 
lished  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Poets,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Australia, 
his  Land,  Labor  and  Gold ;  and  The 
History  of  Discovery  in  Australia.  He 
also  wrote  a  History  of  England.  In 
later  life  Mr.  Howitt  and  his  wife  became 
converts  to  spiritualism.  He  died  in 
1879. 


Howitzer  (hou'k-ser),  a  short  piece 
of  ordnance,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  a  chamber  for  the  powder  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  bore,  specially  designed 
for  the  horizontal  firing  of  shells  with 


Brass  Rowitzer  (24  pounder). 


small  charges,  combining  in  some  degree 
the  accuracy  of  the  cannon  with  the 
calibre  of  the  mortar,  but  much  lighter 
than  any  gun  of  the  same  capacity.  The 
rifled  gun,  throwing  a  shell  of  the  same 
capacity  from  a  smaller  bore,  and  with 
much  greater  power,  has  superseded  the 
howitzer  for  general  purposes. 

Howler  Monkey  eJ •£>; £ 

American  monkeys,  characterized  by  a 
remarkable  loudness  of  voice,  which  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  chamber 
within  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  In 
the  tropical  forests  of  America  their 
hideous  howls,  probably  a  kind  of  amor¬ 
ous  concert,  may  be  heard  during  the 
night  more  than  a  mile  away.  They  are 
prehensile-tailed,  large  and  heavy  of 
body,  with  a  high  pyramidal  head  flat¬ 
tened  on  the  summit. 

Tlmirvoli  (hou'ra),  a  town  of  India, 

nowran  oa  the  right  bank  of  the 

Ilugli,  opposite  Calcutta,  of  which  it  is 
practically  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  floating  bridge.  It 
has  large  dockyards,  jute  and  saw  mills, 
and  various  manufactories.  Pop.  157,- 
594. 

ITnY+PV  (heuk'ster),  a  town  of  West- 
xiUAiei  pbaJia>  Prussia,  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Weser,  once  a  Hanse  town. 
Pop.  7699. 

TToV  *  a  smaH  vessel,  usually 

rigged  as  a  sloop,  and  employed 
in  carrying  goods  and  passengers  short 
distances  coastwise,  and  sometimes  in  con¬ 
veying  goods  to  and  from  larger  vessels 
and  the  shore. 

TTi-j-rr  an  island  of  the  Orkneys,  Scot- 
)  land,  3*4  miles  S.  of  Stromness. 
It  is  about  13  miles  long  and  6  broad  ; 
mountainous  and  healthy,  but  with  fertile 
tracts.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
Long  Hope.  At  the  southwest  of  the 
island  there  is  a  detached  pillar  of  rock 
450  feet  high,  known  as  the  Old  Man  of 
Hoy.  Pop.  1380. 

TTnvfl  (ho'ya)  a  genus  of  Asclepia- 
dacese,  common  in  tropical  Asia, 
and  cultivated  in  hothouses  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
TTnlVhavrl  Elbert,  author  and  pub- 
XL  ll  U  Udi  u.j  Jigger,  born  at  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois,  in  1859.  He  founded  at 
East  Aurora,  New  York,  the  famous 
Roycroft  shop,  devoted  to  making  de 
luxe  editions  of  the  classics.  He  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philistine  and  the  Fra ,  radical 
and  free-spoken  journals,  and  has  written 
A7o  Enemy  hut  Himself,  Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women,  etc. 

Huamanga.  See  G“<™on<re- 

Huanaco  (hua-na'kS).  See  Guanaco. 


TTna  mi 'nn  "Rark  the  ^ray  or  sil- 

nuanu  co  i5aiK,  ver  cinchona  bark 

imported  in  the  form  of  quills  from 
around  Huanuco  in  Peru.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Cinchona  micrantha. 

Hubble-bubble.  See  Nar^hileh- 

TTn  Viav  (ho'ber) ,  Francois,  a  Swiss 
XLUUCi  naturalist,  born  in  1750;  died 
in  1831.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight,  he  was  able,  by  the  help  of 
his  wife  and  his  reader  and  amanuensis, 


to  make  observations  and  deductions 
which  constitute  decidedly  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  by  any  one  man 
to  our  knowledge  of  bees.  His  first  work 
was  published  in  1792  under  the  title  of 
Lettres  a,  Ch.  Bonnet.  Four  years  after 
his  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Abeil- 
les,  practically  a  new  edition,  enlarged 
and  amended  of  the  other,  appeared.  His 
son  Pierre  also  assisted  his  father,  and 
himself  published  important  observations 
on  ants. 

TTnViprf  (ho'bert),  St.,  the  patron  of 
u  1  huntsmen.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  of  Aquitaine.  While  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  forests  of  Ardennes  he  had  a 
vision  of  a  stag  with  a  shining  crucifix 
between  its  antlers,  and  heard  a  warning 
voice.  He  was  converted,  entered  the 
church,  and  eventually  became  Bishop  of 
Maestrich  and  Li6ge.  He  worked  many 
miracles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  727 
or  730. 


Hubertsburg  seat' 

of  the  electors  of  Saxony,  in  the  Leipzig 
district,  now  enlarged  and  divided  into 
portions,  used  respectively  as  a  public 
prison,  a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  etc. 
Here  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Seven  Years’  war,  was 
signed  February  15,  1763. 

Hue  (ak)>  Evariste  Regis,  a  French 
missionary  and  traveler,  born  in 
1813.  After  studying  theology,  about 
1837  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Lazarist 
Fathers,  was  ordained  in  1838;  in  1839 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary,  and  in 
company  with  Pfcre  Gabet  made  a  journey 
of  exploration  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  and  of  Tibet.  After  this  he 
returned  in  broken  health  to  France, 
where  he  published  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Tibet  and  China,  a  work  which  attained 
a  wide  popularity.  He  afterward  pub¬ 
lished  The  Chinese  Empire  and  Christi¬ 
anity  in  China.  He  died  in  1860. 


Huckleberry  ih  u  k' 1_b  , 

J  American  name  for 
the  whortleberry  (which  see). 

Huddersfield  had'erz-feld )  a  flour¬ 
ishing  manufacturing 
town,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  16*4  miles  southwest  of  Leeds. 
Among  its  institutions  are  two  colleges 
for  higher  education,  a  technical  school, 
etc.  The  town  is  the  chief  center  of 

the  fancy  woolen  trade.  Broadcloths, 

doeskins,  trouserings  are  also  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
steam  engines,  etc.  Pop.  107.825. 
Hudson  (Jud'sun),  a  town  of  Mid- 
dlesex  county,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  28  miles  w.  of  Boston.  It  has 

manufactures  of  leather,  rubber  shoes, 


Hudson 


Huelva 


webbing,  gossamers,  paper  boxes,  lasts, 
etc.  Pop.  6743. 

ITnfUnn  a  city,  capital  of  Columbia 
-U.UUBUI1,  county,  New  York,  on  the 

e.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  28  miles 
s.  of  Albany.  It  contains  a  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  and 
Firemen’s  Home,  and  has  extensive  manu¬ 
factures,  including  clothing,  paper,  car- 
wheels,  machinery,  etc.,  with  several 
blast  furnaces  and  iron  foundries.  It 
was  settled  in  1784,  and  was  formerly 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  foreign 
trade.  Pop.  11,417. 

TTnfRnn  Henry,  an  English  naviga- 
y  tor,  date  of  birth  unknown. 
He  sailed  from  London  in  the  year  1607 
in  a  small  vessel,  with  only  ten  men  and 
a  boy,  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage, 
and  proceeded  beyond  the  80th  degree  of 
latitude.  In  a  second  voyage  he  landed 
at  Nova  Zembla,  but  could  get  no  fur¬ 
ther  eastward.  In  1609  he  sailed  for 
North  America,  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  discovered  the 
Hudson  River,  which  he  ascended  about 
50  leagues.  In  1610  he  sailed  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  named  the  Discovery,  and  dis¬ 
covered  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson 
Bay,  where  he  wintered ;  but  his  crew, 
after  suffering  many  hardships,  mutinied 
and  set  him  adrift  in  a  boat  along  with 
his  son  John  and  seven  of  the  most  in¬ 
firm  of  the  crew,  none  of  whom  were 
ever  again  heard  of.  Hudson  published 
Divers  Voyages  and  Northern  Discoveries 
(1607),  and  a  Second  Voyage  (1608). 

TTnrknn  TCpv  or  Hudson’s  Bay,  an 

Hudson  i5ay ,  extensive  bay,  or 

rather  an  inland  sea,  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada,  extending  between  lat.  51°  and  64° 
N.,  and  Ion.  77°  and  95°  w. ;  length, 
north  to  south,  about  800  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  about  600  miles.  Hudson  Bay 
is  open  to  navigation  for  4%  months  in 
summer  (from  middle  of  June  to  end  of 
October),  but  is  obstructed  by  drift-ice 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  There  are 
many  islands,  reefs  and  sand-banks.  The 
shores  on  the  east  are  high  and  bold ; 
but  those  on  the  west,  especially  towards 
the  south,  are  low  and  level.  The  white 
whale  is  found  in  its  waters,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  summer  fishery. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  f£hEt“ 

ing  company,  chartered  by  Charles  II. 
May  2,  1670.  It  had  long  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  throughout  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  North  America  whose  streams 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  at  one  time 
as  far  westward  as  the  Pacific,  with 
rights  of  governing  and  making  war.  In 
1870  its  authority  was  transferred,  by  act 
of  Parliament  to  the  crown,  and  its  ter- 
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ritories  incorporated  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  trade  in  furs  is  still  very 
large.  See  Fur  Trade. 

Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

See  Northwest  Ten'ritories. 

Hudson  Falls,  ?  tillage  in  Wash- 

’  ington  county,  New 

York.  Pop.  5189. 

TTnd<;nn  "Rivpv  a  river  on  the  At- 

JlUaSOn  lantic  coast  of  the 

United  States.  It  rises,  by  two  branches, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  about 
lat.  44°  N.  Two  small  streams  unite  to 
form  the  river,  which  is  afterwards  joined 
by  the  Schroon  and  Sacondaga.  At  Glen’s 
Falls  it  has  a  fall  of  50  feet,  after  which 
it  runs  almost  due  south  to  its  mouth  in 
New  York  Bay.  Its  whole  course  is 
over  300  miles ;  it  is  navigable  as  far 
as  Albany,  145  miles,  for  the  largest 
vessels.  The  banks  of  the  Upper  Hud¬ 
son  are  high  and  rocky ;  and  the  scenery 
very  picturesque.  It  was  discovered  in 
1609  by  Henry  Hudson,  after  whom  it 
was  named. 

Hue  (ho-a'),  the  capital  city  of  Anam, 
uc  on  the  river  Hue,  which  is  here 
navigable  for  small  craft,  10  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  It 
was  fortified  in  the  present  century  in 
European  style  by  French  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China.  The 
circumference  of  the  walls  is  upwards  of 
5  miles.  The  city  has  a  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  42,000. 

TTllP  fivv  English  law,  the 

Xiue  dllU  Liy,  pursuit  of  a  felon  or 

offender,  with  loud  outcries  or  clamor  to 
give  an  alarm.  This  procedure  is  taken 
by  a  person  robbed,  or  otherwise  injured, 
to  pursue  and  get  possession  of  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  person.  At  common  law,  a  private 
person  who  has  been  robbed,  or  who 
knows  that  felony  is  committed,  is  bound 
to  raise  hue  and  cry  under  pain  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  This  is  gener¬ 
ally  done  by  informing  the  nearest  con¬ 
stable  ;  and  this  process  is  still  recognized 
by  the  law  of  England  as  a  means  of 
arresting  felons  without  the  warrant  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  same  name  is 
also  applied  to  a  paper  circulated  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  announcing  the  perpetration  of  of¬ 
fenses. 

TTnalira  (u-el'vft),  a  seaport  town  of 
XLUeiVct  Southwestern  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  same  name  in  Andalusia. 
It  has  wide  and  well-built  streets.  There 
are  manufactures  of  matting,  ropes,  sails, 
etc.,  a  large  trade  in  the  exportation  of 
copper  ore ;  also  in  fruits  and  wine.  The 
fisheries,  mainly  sardine  and  tunny,  are 


Huet 


Hugli 


of  considerable  value.  Pop.  21,357. — The 
province  of  Huelva  is  mountainous  and 
well  wooded  in  the  north,  and  contains 
celebrated  copper  mines.  In  the  south 


it  is  comparatively  level,  and  has  a  rich 
alluvial  soil.  Pop.  260,880. 

Huet  (u-a),  Pierre  Daniel,  a  French 
J.J.UCL  critic  an(j  ciassicai  scholar,  was 
born  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  1630.  In 
1670  he  superintended  the  celebrated  Del- 
pliin  series  ( adusum  Delphini)  of  the 
Latin  classics.  Having  taken  holy  orders, 
he  was  made  Abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  nominated  Bishop  of  Soissons, 
which  see  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
Avranches,  but  latterly  retired  to  an  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1871. 

TTn  o>o>-i  y»  c  (hug'inz),  Sir  William, 
■rLU8&Alls  an  eminent  English  as¬ 
tronomer,  born  in  London  in  1824.  He 
gained  distinction  by  his  discoveries  with 
the  spectroscope  on  the  sun  and  stars. 
He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  1876-78,  and  of  the 
British  Association  1891-92.  He  died 
May  14,  1910. 

Hugh  Capet.  See  Capet 

Hughes  (h™5)*  Charles  Evans,  gov- 
■nuouca  ernor  and  supreme  court  jus¬ 
tice,  was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York, 
in  1862.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  and  Columbia  Law  School, 
was  professor  of  law  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  1891-93,  lecturer  1893-95,  and  at 
New  York  Law  School  after  1893.  In 
1905  he  became  counsel  on  the  Armstrong 
investigations  of  life  insurance  companies, 
and  developed  very  serious  evils  in  the 
conduct  of  these  institutions.  His  excel¬ 


lent  work  in  this  investigation  brought 
him  the  nomination  for  governor  of  New 
York,  and  he  was  elected  in  1906,  and 
again  in  1908.  He  was  appointed  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  President  Taft  in  1910. 


TTncrLpc  John,  archbishop,  was  born 
XL  ug  lies,  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 

1798.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1817  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1826.  In 
1838  he  became  coadjutor  bishop  of  New 
York,  bishop  in  1847,  and  its  first  arch¬ 
bishop  in  1850.  In  1861  he  was  entrusted 
by  President  Lincoln  with  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  France  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
cause.  He  was  the  founder  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham,  and  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral.  He  died  in  1864. 

Hiio’Tipq  Thomas,  an  English  bar- 
rister,  author  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  born  at  Uffington,  Berkshire,  in 
1823.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford. 
In  1848  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1869  became  a  queen’s  counsel.  He  is 
widely  known  by  his  popular  novel,  Tom 
Brown’s  Bcliool-days,  a  picture  of  school 
life  at  Rugby,  published  in  1856.  It  was 
followed  by  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford 
(1861),  A  Layman’s  Faith  (1868),  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great  (1869),  The  Manliness  of 
Christ,  and  other  writings.  He  gave 
very  much  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
social  elevation  of  the  working-class,  en¬ 
couraging  in  particular  the  cooperative 
system.  In  1865  he  was  returned  as 
a  member  for  Lambeth,  and  in  1868  for 
Frome,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
till  1874.  In  1880  he  established  a 
colony  in  Tennessee,  which  he  named 
Rugby.  He  died  in  1896. 

HllP*li  or  Hooghly  (hog'li),  a  river 
&  J  of  Hindustan,  in  Bengal,  form¬ 
ed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bhagirathi  and 
the  Jalangi  at  Nadija,  about  55  miles 
above  Calcutta.  It  is  15  miles  wide  at 
its  mouth,  but  much  encumbered  by 
shoals.  At  Calcutta  it  is  about  a  mile 
wide,  and  has  rapid  and  violent  tides. 
The  southwest  monsoons  produce  a  *  bore  * 
in  the  Hugli,  that  is,  a  tidal  wave  which 
rushes  up  the  river  at  the  rate  of  15  or 
20  miles  an  hour.  Ships  drawing  17 
feet  ascend  as  far  as  Calcutta.  Total 
course  about  200  miles. 


Hllfrli  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  Ben- 
&  >  gal,  on  the  Hugli  River,  22 

miles  north  from  Calcutta.  Hugli  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1537.  It  was  made  the  seat  of 
a  British  factory  in  1676,  but  declined  in 
importance  as  Calcutta  rose.  An  im¬ 
portant  iron  railway  bridge  connecting 
the  East  India  railway  system  with  that 
of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  Bengal  rail- 


Hugo 
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way  crosses  the  river  near  the  town. 
Pop.  29,383. 

HllfTO  (ii-go),  Victor  Marie,  a  French 
&  poet  and  novelist,  born  in  1802, 
at  .Besangon,  where  his  father,  then 
Major  Hugo,  was  stationed  in  command 
of  a  brigade.  His  father  having  entered 
the  service  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Spain,  Victor’s 
earlier,  years  were  partly  spent  in  those 
countries,  but  in  1812  he  went  with  his 


Victor  Hugo. 


mother  to  Paris.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  already  writing  verses,  and  in 
1823  his  first  novel,  Han  d'Islande,  ap¬ 
peared,  followed  in  1825  by  Bug  Jargal. 
In  1828  a  complete  edition  of  his  Odes 
et  Ballades  appeared.  In  these  produc¬ 
tions  Hugo’s  anticlassical  tendencies  in 
style  and  treatment  of  his  subject  had 
been  very  visible,  but  the  appearance  of 
his  drama  Cromwell  (1827),  with  its 
celebrated  preface,  gave  the  watchword 
to  the  anticlassical  or  romantic  school. 
Cromwell  was  too  long  for  representa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  only  in  1830  that  Her- 
nani ,  over  which  the  great  contest  be¬ 
tween  Classicists  and  Romanticists  took 
place,  was  brought  on  the  stage.  Other 
dramas  followed : — M  arion  D  el  or  m  e 
(1831),  Le  Roi  s' amuse  (1832),  Lucrece 
Borgia  (1833),  Marie  Tudor  (1833), 
Angelo  (1835),  Rug  Bias  (1838),  Les 
Bourgraves  (1843).  During  those  years 
he  had  also  published  a  novel,  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  (1830),  and  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry,  Les  Feuilles  d'Automne 
( 1831 ) ,  Les  Chants  du  CrSpuscule  ( 1835 ) , 
Les  Voix  Interieures  (1837),  Les  Rayons 
et  Les  Ombres  (1840).  His  poetry  of 
this  period  has  a  melody  of  grace  su¬ 


perior  perhaps  to  any  that  he  afterwards 
wrote,  but  wants  that  deep  and  original 
sense  of  life  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
later  poems.  During  the  same  period  he 
also  wrote  his  critical  essays  on  Mirabeau, 
Voltaire,  and  a  number  of  articles  for  the 
Revue  de  Paris.  In  1841,  after  having 
been  twice  previously  rejected,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  ; 
made  shortly  afterwards  a  tour  in  the 
Rhineland,  of  which  he  wrote  a  brilliant 
and  interesting  account  in  Le  Rhin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1842.  In  1845  he  was  made  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe.  The 
revolution  of  1848  threw  Hugo  into  the 
thick  of  the  political  struggle.  At  first 
his  votes  were  decidedly  Conservative, 
but  afterwards,  whether  from  suspicion  of 
Napoleon’s  designs  or  from  other  rea¬ 
sons,  he  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
democratic  party.  After  the  coup  d'etat , 
December  2,  1851,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  kept  up  the  struggle  in  the  streets 
against  Napoleon  to  the  last.  He  then 
fled  to  Brussels,  where  he  published  the 
first  of  his  bitter  satires  on  the  founder 
of  the  Second  Empire,  Napoleon  le  Petit. 
In  the  following  year  (1853)  the  second, 
the  famous  volume  of  Les  Chdtiments ,  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  satirical  invective, 
lyrical  passion  and  pathos  appeared. 
Hugo  now  went  to  live  in  Jersey,  was 
expelled  along  with  the  other  French 
exiles  in  1855  by  the  English  government, 
and  finally  settled  in  Guernsey.  It  was 
in  the  comparative  solitude  and  quietness 
of  the  Channel  Islands  that  he  wrote 
most  of  the  great  works  of  his  later  years, 
Les  Contemplations  (1856),  La  Legende 
des  Si&cles,  1st  series  (1859),  Chansons 
des  Rues  et  des  Bois  (1865),  and  his 
celebrated  series  of  social  novels,  Les 
Miserables  (1862),  Les  Travailleurs  de 
la  Mer  (1866),  and  L'Homme  qui  Rit 
(1869).  In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  Victor  Hugo  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  a 
remarkably  vigorous  old  age  in  occa¬ 
sional  attendances  at  the  senate,  and  in 
adding  to  the  already  long  list  of  his 
literary  works.  Among  these  latest 
productions  we  may  mention  Quatrc- 
vingt-treize  (1872),  L'  Art  .  d'  etre 
Grand-pere  (1877),  L'Histoire  d'un 
Crime  (1877),  Le  Pape  (1878),  La  Pitie 
Supreme  (1879),  Religions  et  Religion 
(1880),  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  VEsprit 
(1881),  La  Legende  des  Steeles  (last 
series  1883),  Torquemada  (1882).  He 
died  in  1885. 

TTn  «*n  on  M-e  (hu'ge-nots) ,  a  term  of 

HUgUenOTS  unknown  origin>  applied 

by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestants 
of  France  during  the  religious  struggles 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
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ries.  During  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Francis 
I,  spread  widely  in  France.  Under  his 
successor,  Henry  II,  1547-59,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  party  grew  strong,  and  under  Fran¬ 
cis  II  became  a  political  force  headed 
by  the  Bourbon  family,  especially  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde.  At  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
party  stood  the  Guises,  and  through  their 
influence  with  the  weak,  young  king,  a 
very  long  conflict  with  the  Huguenots 
commenced.  The  result  was  that  a  Hu¬ 
guenot  conspiracy,  headed  by  Prince 
Louis  of  Conde,  was  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  compelling  the  king  to  dismiss 
the  Guises  and  accept  the  Prince  of 
Conde  as  regent  of  the  realm.  But  the 
plot  was  betrayed,  and  many  of  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  were  executed  or  imprisoned.  In 
1500  Francis  died,  and  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  next  king,  Charles  IX,  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  queen  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici,  to  encourage  the 
Protestants  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  order  to  curb  the  Guises.  But 
in  1562  an  attack  on  a  Protestant  meet¬ 
ing  made  by  the  followers  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  religious 
wars  which  desolated  France  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  Catharine,  how¬ 
ever,  began  to  fear  that  Protestantism 
might  become  a  permanent  power  in  the 
country,  and,  making  an  alliance  with 
the  Guises,  she  suddenly  projected  and 
carried  out  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  (August  24,  1572).  The  Protes¬ 
tants  fled  to  their  fortified  towns  and 
carried  on  a  war  with  varying  success. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  Henry  III, 
a  feeble  sovereign,  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  unite  with  the  King  of  Navarre, 
head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  heir- 
apparent  of  the  French  crown,  against 
the  ambitious  Guises,  who  openly  aimed 
at  the  throne,  and  had  excited  the  people 
against  hini  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  losing  the  crown.  After 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III,  the  King 
of  Navarre  was  oblieed  to  maintain  a 
severe  struggle  for  the  vacant  throne ; 
and  not  until  he  had,  by  the  advice  of 
Sully,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion 
(1593),  did  he  enjoy  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  as  Henry  IV.  Five  years 
afterwards  he  secured  to  the  Huguenots 
their  civil  rights  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  equal 
claims  with  the  Catholics  to  all  offices 
and  dignities.  They  were  also  left  in 
possession  of  the  fortresses  which  had 
been  ceded  to  them  for  their  security.  This 
edict  afforded  them  the  means  of  forming 


a  kind  of  republic  within  the  kingdom, 
which  Richelieu,  who  regarded  it  as  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the 
royal  power,  resolved  to  crush.  The 
war  raged  from  1624  to  1629,  when 
Rochelle,  after  an  obstinate  defense,  fell 
before  the  royal  troops ;  the  Huguenots 
had  to  surrender  all  their  strongholds, 
although  they  were  still  allowed  freedom 
of  conscience  under  the  ministries  of 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  But  when  Louis 
XIV  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  set  the 
fashion  of  devoutness,  a  new  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  commenced.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and  bodies 
of  dragoons  were  sent  to  the  southern 
provinces  to  compel  the  Protestant  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  abjure  their  faith.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685,  and  by  this 
act  more  than  500,000  Protestant  subjects 
were  driven  out,  to  carry  their  industry, 
wealth,  and  skill  to  other  countries.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV  a  new  edict  was 
issued  repressive  of  Protestantism,  but 
so  many  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 
toleration  that  it  had  to  be  revoked. 
Louis  XVI,  in  1787,  first  put  the  Protes¬ 
tants  on  an  equality  with  the  Catholics, 
bird  (hwe'a-berd) .  the  native 
name  of  a  genus  of  New 
Zealand  starlings,  Heteralocha  acutiros- 
tris  or  Neomorplia  Gouldii ,  comprising  a 
single  species  of  birds,  occupying  a  very 
limited  space  in  a  few  densely-wooded 
mountain  ranges.  The  plumage  is  a  very 
dark  green,  appearing  to  be  black  in  some 
lights,  the  tip  of  the  tail  white.  The 
most  striking  peculiarity  about  this  bird 
is  that  the  male  has  a  stout,  straight 
beak ;  the  female  a  long,  slender,  curved 
bill. 

TTlllk  tlie  name  applied  to  old  ships 
9  laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  sea¬ 
going  service,  and  used  as  depots  for 
coals,  sailors,  etc. 

Hull  Isaac,  naval  officer,  born  at 
9  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1775 ; 
died  in  1843.  He  became  a  naval  officer 
in  the  United  States  service.  In  July, 
1812,  he  escaped  by  skilful  sailing  with 
the  frigate  Constitution  from  a  three 
days’  chase  by  a  British  souadron.  and  on 
August  19  met  and  sunk  the  British  frig¬ 
ate  Guerriere,  after  half  an  hour’s  fight, 
with  very  little  loss  to>  his  ship  or  men. 
Hull  William,  military  officer,  was 
9  born  in  Derby.  Connecticut,  in 
1753;  was  governor  of  Michigan  Terri- 
*oryxT^801— 14,  and  in  1812  commanded 
the  Northwest  army  and  surrendered  De¬ 
troit  to  General  Brock  without  firing  a 
shot.  He  was  court-martialed  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot,  but  was  pardoned  on 
account  of  his  services  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1825. 
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Hull  a  c*ty»  capital  of  Ottawa  coun- 
*  ty,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  opposite  Ottawa  city.  It 
has  pulp,  paper,  lumber  and  other  mills, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  iron,  phosphate 
and  mica  mines.  Pop.  (1911)  17,885. 
Hull  or  Kingston-on'Hull,  a  river 
port  of  England,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  locally  situated  in  the  East  Rid¬ 
ing  of  York  at  the  influx  of  the  Hull  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  The  town 
stands  on  a  low  and  level  tract  of  ground, 
and  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the 
liumber,  from  the  inundations  of  which 
it  is  secured  by  strong  embankments. 
Among  the  notable  public  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  town  hall,  the  new 
exchange,  the  corn  exchange,  dock  offices, 
etc.,  the  royal  institution,  the  public 
rooms,  Hull  and  East  Riding  College, 
Reckitt  free  library,  the  infirmary,  dis¬ 
pensary,  children’s  hospital,  etc.  There 
are  three  well-laid-out  public  parks.  The 
industries  of  the'  town  are  varied,  com¬ 
prising  flax  and  cotton  mills,  shipbuild¬ 
ing,  rope  and  sail  works,  iron  foundries, 
machine-making,  seed-crushing,  color-mak¬ 
ing,  oil-boiling,  etc. ;  but  its  importance 
arises  chiefly  from  its  shipping  commerce, 
Hull  being  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  in 
the  kingdom.  The  docks  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom.  The  railway  com¬ 
munications  are  excellent,  not  fewer  than 
five  railway  companies  running  into  the 
town.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  of 
some  importance  long  before  it  received 
its  charter  from  Edward  I.  It  played  a 
conspicuous  part  during  the  civil  war, 
being  held  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  twice  besieged  without  success.  Pop. 
(1911)  278,024. 

TTnllaR  (hul'la)  John  Pyke,  an  Eng- 
XlUlldll  jjgjj  musician,  born  in  1813; 
died  in  1884.  lie  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  1832,  and  attracted 
some  attention  by  his  comic  opera,  The 
Village  Coquettes  (1836),  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Barber  of  Bassova  in  1837, 
and  The  Outpost  in  1838.  About  this 
time  he  began  to  work  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  popular  singing  schools.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  music  at  King’s  College 
and  other  institutions  in  London,  and 
in  1874  inspector  of  training  schools.  He 
wrote  some  educational  and  historical 
works  on  music,  among  which  are  the 
Grammar  of  Harmony ,  Grammar  oj 
Counterpoint ,  A  History  of  Modern  Mu¬ 
sic,  etc. 

TTiyhi Hi ctfct  (hu'man-ists) ,  a  party 
numanisis  which,  during  the  Re¬ 
naissance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  culti¬ 
vated  literature,  especially  classical  litera¬ 
ture.  Their  influence  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  progress  and  reform,  and  in  this 


way  they  may  be  considered  as  heralding 
and  cooperating  with  the  great  religious 
reformers.  Erasmus  is  the  great  type  oi 
the  humanist,  as  Luther  is  of  the  religious 
reformer. 

Humanitarians  “ 

sometimes  applied  to  the  various  classes 
of  anti-Trinitarians,  who  regard  Christ 
as  a  mere  man.  Their  opinions  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Arianism,  which  ad¬ 
mits  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  and  his 
preeminence  among  God’s  creatures.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  followers  of 
St.  Simon,  who  maintain  d  the  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  human  nature  without  the  aid 
of  supernatural  grace. 

Humanities 

term  for  humble  or  polite  literature,  in¬ 
cluding  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
in  opposition  to  philosophy  and  science. 
In  the  Scotch  universities  humanity  is 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  alone. 

TTnmhpr  (hum'ber),  a  large  river,  or 
xx.il  uci  rather  estuary,  on  the  east 
side  of  England,  between  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lincoln.  At  its  western  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  joined  by  the  Ouse,  after 
the  latter  has  been  augmented  by  the 
Derwent  and  Aire ;  below  Goole  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  Don,  lower  down  the  Trent, 
and  still  lower  the  Hull  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  side.  It  is  about  35  miles  long,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  7  miles.  There 
is  at  all  times  a  considerable  depth  of 
water  in  the  fair  way  of  the  channel,  and 
the  navigation  is  safe  and  easy. 

TTnmbpi’i'  T  (in  Italian,  Umberto), 
rLUIIlUCI  t  X  King  0f  Italy,  was 

born  March  14,  1844,  eldest  son  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  the  war  of  1866,  in  which 
Italy  joined  Prussia  against  Austria,  he 
took  the  field  in  command  of  a  division, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Custozza.  In 
1868  he  married  his  cousin,  Margherita, 
daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Genoa, 
lie  succeeded  his  father  on  January  9, 
1878.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  pistol 
shot,  July  29,  1900,  by  Gaetang  Bresci, 
an  Italian  anarchist,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Hnm'hnlrtt  (fium'bolt),  Friedrich 
nuniOOlQl  Heinrich  Alexander, 

Baron  von,  a  German  traveler  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  was  born  in  1769,  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  held  the  post  of  royal 
chamberlain.  He  studied  at  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Berlin 
and  Gottingen,  and  also  at  the  commer¬ 
cial  academy  in  Hamburg.  His  first  work 
was  Observations  on  the  Basalt  of  the 
Rhine  (1790).  In  1791  he  studied  min- 
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ing  and  botany  at  the  mining  school  in  elusion  of  the  reace  of  Paris  (1814), 
Freiberg,  and  subsequently  became  over-  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815), 
seer  of  the  mines  in  Franconia.  In  1797  and  other  great  diplomatic  transactions, 
he  resolved  to  make  a  scientific  journey  In  1819  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
in  the  tropical  zones  along  with  a  friend,  Prussian  ministry,  but  resigned  and  re- 
Aime  Bonpland.  They  landed  at  Cumana,  tired  to  his  estate  at  Tegel,  where  he 
in  South  America,  in  July,  1799,  and  died  in  1835.  His  works  include  poems, 
spent  five  years  in  exploring  scientifically  literary  essays,  etc.,  but  by  far  the  most 
the  region  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  upper  valuable  are  his  philological  writings, 
part  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  district  be-  such  as  Additions  and  Corrections  to 
iween  Quito  and  Lima,  the  city  of  Mex-  Adelung’s  Mithridates;  Researches  Re- 
ico  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  yarding  the  Original  Inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  In  1804  they  arrived  Spain  in  Connection  with  the  Basque 
at  Bordeaux,  bringing  with  them  an  im-  Language;  on  the  Kami  Language  of 
mense  mass  of  fresh  knowledge  in  geog-  Java;  on  the  Diversity  of  Language  and 
raphy,  geology,  climatology,  meteorology,  its  Influence  on  the  Development  of 
botany,  zoology,  and  every  branch  of  nat-  Speech;  etc. 

ural  science,  as  well  as  in  ethnology  and  TTirmp  (hum),  David,  an  eminent 
political  statistics.  Humboldt  selected  historian  and  philosopher,  was 

Pans  as  his  residence,  no  other  city  offer-  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1711.  He  was 
ing  so  many  aids  to  scientific  study,  and  destined  for  the  law,  but  was  drawm  away 
remained  there  arranging  his  collections  by  his  love  of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
and  manuscripts  till  March,  1805,  after 
which  he  visited  Rome  and  Naples  in 
company  with  Gay-Lussac,  but  eventually 
returned  to  Paris  in  1807,  when  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work,  Voyage  aux 
Regions  equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Con¬ 
tinent,  appeared ;  the  thirtieth  and  last 
was  published  in  1827.  In  1827  Hum¬ 
boldt,  who  had  been  offered  several  high 
posts  by  the  government  of  Prussia,  and 
had  accompanied  the  king  on  several  jour¬ 
neys  as  part  of  his  suite,  was  persuaded 
to  give  up  his  residence  at  Paris  and 
settle  at  Berlin,  where  he  combined  the 
study  of  science  with  a  certain  amount 
of  diplomatic  work.  In  1829,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  he  made 
an  expedition  to  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  which  resulted  in  some  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries,  published  in  his  Asie  Ceriirale. 

In  1835  he  published  at  Paris  his  Examen 
Critique  de  la  Oeographie  du  Nouveau 
Continent.  In  1845  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cosmos,  his  chief  work,  a 
vast  and  comprehensive  survey  of  natural  and  retired  to  France,  where  during  three 
phenomena,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  unity  years  of  quiet  and  studious  life  he  com- 
of  the  forces  which  move  below  the  vari-  posed  his  Treatise  upon  Human  Nature. 
ety  of  nature  is  thoroughly  grasped.  The  work  was  published  at  London  in 
Humboldt  died  in  1859.  1738,  but  in  his  own  words,  ‘  fell  dead- 

TTnm'hnlrH-  Karl  Wilhelm,  Baron-  born  of  the  press.’  His  next  work, 
iiuiiiuomt,  von,  bother  of  the  pre-  Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  Literary 
ceding,  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1767,  (Edinburgh,  1742),  met  with  a  better 
and  studied  at  Berlin,  at  Frankfort-on-  reception.  In  1745  he  became  companion 
the-Oder,  and  at  Gottingen.  After  trav-  to  the  insane  Marquis  of  Annandale ; 
eling  in  France  and  Spain,  and  acting  as  and  he  accompanied  General  Sinclair  in 
Prussian  minister  at  Rome,  he  was  called  1746  and  1747  in  his  expedition  against 
to  fill  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior  France  and  in  a  military  embassy  to 
in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  and  edu-  Vienna  and  Turin.  He  now  published  a 
cational  matters,  and  had  a  most  impor-  recasting  of  his  Treatise  upon  Human 
tant  share  in  the  educational  progress  Nature,  under  the  title  of  an  Inquiry 
which  Prussia  has  since  made.  In  1810  Concerning  the  Human  Understanding 
he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  (1747).  In  1752  he  published  his  PoUti- 
Vienna,  took  an  active  part  in  the  con-  cal  Discourses,  which  were  well  received 
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and  his  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Morals.  The  same  year  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  librarian  of 
the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
and  began  to  write  his  history  of  England, 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1754.  It  was,  like  most  of  the  succeeding 
volumes,  severely  attacked  both  for  its 
religious  and  political  tendencies ;  but, 
in  spite  of  adverse  criticism,  his  History 
of  England,  after  its  completion  in  1701, 
was  recognized  as  a  standard  work.  Its 
merits  are  chiefly  clearness  and  force  ol 
narrative  and  philosophical  breadth  of 
view  in  the  judgment  of  men  and  events. 
In  1763  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  then  proceeding  as 
ambassador  to  Paris,  to  accompany  him, 
and  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
Parisian  circles  in  his  character  of  phi¬ 
losopher  and  historian.  After  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Lord  Hertford  in  1756,  he 
remained  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1766,  bringing  with 
him  Rousseau,  for  whom  he  procured  a 
pension  and  a  retreat  in  Derbyshire.  But 
the  morbid  sensitivity  of  Rousseau 
brought  about  a  disagreement  which  put 
an  end  to  the  friendship.  In  1767  he 
was  appointed  under-secretary  of  state, 
a  post  which  he  held  till  1769,  when  he 
retired  to  Edinburgh.  Here  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  1776.  As  a  philosopher,  in 
which  quality  his  reputation  is  perhaps 
greatest,  Hume’s  acute  sceptical  intellect 
did  great  service  by  directing  research  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  in  which  our  knowledge  and 
our  beliefs  are  based.  His  acute  nega¬ 
tive  criticism  of  these  conceptions  (e.  g., 
his  reduction  of  the  ideas  of  personal 
identity,  conscience,  casuality,  to  mere 
effects  of  association)  compelled  philoso¬ 
phy  either  to  come  to  a  dead  halt  or  to 
find,  as  Kant  did,  a  new  and  profounder 
view  of  the  nature  of  human  reason. 
TTrnnp  Joseph,  politician  and  econo- 
xluiuc,  mist,  born  at  Montrose,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1777.  After  studying  medicine 
at  Edinburgh  he  was  appointed  marine 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  held  several 
lucrative  posts,  returned  to  England  in 
1808  with  a  fortune,  and  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1812,  where  for  many  years  he 
was  notable  as  a  financial  reformer,  and 
an  opponent  of  monopolies  and  high 
taxes.  He  died  in  1855. 

TTnmpriK  (hu'mer-us),  the  long  cy- 
xlU  e  Ua  iindrical  bone  of  the  arm, 
situated  between  the  shoulder  and  the 
forearm  ;  also  the  corresponding  bone  in 
the  lower  animals. 

(hu-mid'i-ti) ,  in  meteor¬ 
ology,  the  amount  of 
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moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  A  given 
space  can  only  contain  one  certain 
amount  of  water ;  containing  less  it  will 
fill  up  with  evaporation,  if  more  by  con¬ 
densation.  When  it  contains  all  the 
moisture  it  is  capable  of  holding,  it  is 
said  to  be  saturated.  If  the  air  contains 
one-half  of  the  water  necessary  to  satu¬ 
rate  it  the  relative  humidity  is  50 ;  100 
being  the  point  of  saturation,  after 
which  precipitation  ensues. 

Humming-birds,  fiv™ 

cliilidae)  of  minute  and  beautiful  birds, 
so  called  from  the  sound  of  their  wings 
in  flight.  The  beak  is  slender,  generally 
long,  sometimes  straight  and  sometimes 
curved ;  the  tongue  is  long,  filiform,  bifid 
at  the  point,  and  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
truded  to  a  considerable  distance.  In 
size  humming-birds  vary  from  that  of  a 
wren  to  that  of  a  bumble-bee.  They 
never  light  to  take  food,  but  feed  while 
on  the  wing,  hovering  before  a  flower, 
supported  by  a  rapid  vibratory  move- 
ment  of  the 
wings  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  hum¬ 
ming  noise.  In- 
sects  form  a 
great  proportion 
of  their  food. 

These  beautiful 
birds  are  peculiar  x  ^ 
to  America,  and  ^8 
almost  exclusively 
t  r  o  p  i  cal.  One 
species,  the  ruby- 
t  h  r  o  a  ted  hum¬ 
ming-bird  ( Tro - 
chilus  coluhris) , 
is  somewhat  com- 
mon  in  the  mirth-  Tufted-necked  Humming- 
east  of  the  Unit-  'bird  ( Ornismya  ornata). 
ed  States.  The 

only  note  of  the  humming-bird  is  a  single 
chirp,  not  louder  than  that  of  a  cricket. 
It  is  very  fearless  and  irascible,  two 
males  scarcely  ever  meeting  without  a 
contest.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  birds  is  the  tufted-necked  humming¬ 
bird  ( Ornismya  ornata )  of  Guiana  and 
Northern  Brazil.  In  this  species  the 
crest,  outer  tail-feathers  and  neck-plumes 
are  reddish  chestnut,  the  latter  tipped 
with  green,  the  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  are  emerald  green,  the  back 
bronze  green.  Perhaps  four  hundred 
species  of  humming-birds  are  now  known. 
HumUS  (hu'mus),  a  substance  which 
occurs  in  vegetable  mold, 
and  in  liquids  containing  decomposing 
vegetable  matter.  Humus  as  it  exists  in 
the  soil  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  vege¬ 
tables.  It  is  a  mixture  of  various  carbon 
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compounds,  which  slowly  undergo  com-  liety  of  nationalities  it  contains.  These 
bustion  with  the  production  of  carbon  comprise,  besides  the  Hungarians  or 
dioxide,  water  and  ammonia,  which  are  Magyars  (over  (3,000,000  in  number), 
again  taken  up  by  plants.  Roumanians,  Slovacks,  Germans,  Servi- 

Hundred  *n  a  division  of  ans,  Ruthenians,  etc.  The  Magyars,  who 

9  a  shire  or  county.  It  was  are  the  dominant  race,  are  located  for 
so  called,  according  to  some  writers,  be-  the  most  part  compactly  in  the  center  of 
cause  each  hundred  found  100  sureties  the  kingdom.  They  are  brave,  high-spir- 
of  the  king’s  peace,  or  100  able-bodied  ited  and  sincere,  in  many  respects  re¬ 
men  of  war.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  sembling  their  kinsmen  the  Turks.  A 
so  called  because  originally  composed  of  decided  majority  are  Roman  Catholics, 
100  families.  Hundreds  are  said  to  have  the  rest  Protestants,  chiefly  Calvinists, 
been  first  introduced  into  England  by  with  a  few  Greek  Catholics.  The  Ger- 
Alfred.  Formerly  if  a  crime  was  com-  mans  have  settled  all  over  the  country, 
mitted,  such  as  robbery,  arson,  killing  or  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  Hungary 
maiming  cattle,  destroying  turnpikes  or  which  is  not  at  least  partly  inhabited  by 
works  on  navigable  rivers,  the  hundred  Germans,  while  some  are  essentially  Ger- 
had  to  make  it  good ;  but  hundreds  are  man.  Science,  literature,  the  press,  trade 
now  only  liable  for  damage  done  by  riot-  and  industry,  are  for  the  greater  part  in 
ers  acting  feloniously.  their  hands.  The  Hungarian  has  a  nat- 

HuilfrarV  (hun'ga-ri;  Hungarian  ural  inclination  to  agriculture  and  the 
1LS<XL  J  name,  Magyar-0  r  s  z  a  g,  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
Land  of  the  Magyars),  a  kingdom  in  the  soil  making  up  for  some  deficiencies  in 
southeast  of  Austria,  the  Austro-Hungar-  methods  has  made  Hungary  one  of  the 
ian  monarchy.  It  includes  Hungary  chief  grain-growing  countries  of  Europe. 
Proper,  with  Transylvania,  Slavonia,  Cro-  The  Hungarian  flour  is  of  very  fine  qual- 
atia,  the  Croato-Slavonian  Military  Fron-  ity,  and  is  exported  to  a  large  value, 
tiers,  etc. ;  total  area,  125.039  sq.  miles,  while  there  are  also  extensive  wheat  ex- 
with  a  pop.  of  19,254,559.  Hungary  ports.  Hungary  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
Proper  (including  Transylvania),  area,  wines,  the  finest  variety  of  which  is  the 
108,258  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  10,721,-  Tokay.  There  are  few  extensive  manu- 
574,  may  be  considered  as  a  large  basin  factures.  Iron  and  steel  works,  potteries, 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side  glass  manufactories,  sugar-refineries,  soap 
except  the  south.  Of  these  the  principal  and  tallow  works,  are  among  the  prin- 
are  the  Carpathians,  which  cover  the  cipal.  The  production  of  coal  and  iron 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  is  increasing  and  the  annual  value  of 
with  their  ramifications.  The  Danube  the  mining  products  is  about  $20,000,000. 
and  the  Theiss,  with  their  affluents,  are  With  regard  to  popular  education  Hun- 
the  chief  rivers.  The  Poprad,  in  the  gary  is  behind  the  Austrian  part  of  the 
north,  is  tributary  to  the  Vistula,  being  empire,  but  education  was  made  com- 
the  only  Hungarian  river  not  belonging  pulsory  in  1868.  There  are  universities 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Drave  at  Budapest,  Klausenburg  and  Agram. 
forms  the  southwest  frontier  on  the  side  The  Hungarian  language  is  nearly  allied 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  Between  the  to  the  Turkish  and  Finnish,  but  not  to 
Danube  and  the  Drave  lie  the  two  prin-  any  other  tongue  spoken  in  Europe.  It 
cipal  lakes,  the  Platten  See  or  Balaton  has  of  late  been  carefully  cultivated,  and 
Lake  and  the  Neusiedler  See,  from  which  Hungarians  have  distinguished  them- 
the  water  occasionally  disappears.  Hun-  selves  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
gary  is  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Among  modern  names  we  can  only  men- 
Europe,  and  generally  has  a  fertile  soil,  tion  those  of  Andrew  Horvath,  Eotvos, 
All  kinds  of  grain,  especially  excellent  A.  and  C.  Kisfaludy.  Garay.  Vorosmarty, 
wheat,  wines,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  Petofi.  Ker6ny,  Arany.  .Tosika  and  Jokay. 
hops,  saffron,  woad.  madder,  sumach  and  Besides  its  representation  in  the  control- 
cotton,  are  among  the  products  of  Hun-  ling  body  of  Delegations  (see  Austria) 
gary.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  game  Hungary  since  1867  has  had  an  inde- 
(in  the  north  bears),  poultry,  fish,  (espe-  pendent  Diet,  consisting  of  an  Upper  and 
daily  the  sturgeon  and  salmon),  bees  Lower  House,  the  first  composed  of  heredi- 
and  silkworms  are  among  the  productions  tary  and  life  #  peers,  church  dignitaries 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among  the  min-  and  state  dignitaries:  the  second  of  rep- 
erals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  resen tatives  elected  by  vote.  The  Aus- 
zinc,  cobalt,  antimonv,  sulphur,  arsenic,  trian  emperor  is  only  king  of  Hungary, 
salt,  etc.,  with  coal  and  peat.  The  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  a  common  diet 
situation  of  Hungary,  which  occupies  an  of  their  own  for  the  management  of  in¬ 
area  where  the  various  races  of  Europe  ternal  affairs. 

meet  and  interlace,  accounts  for  the  va-  History. — The  Magyars,  an  Asiatic  peo- 
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pie  of  Turanian  race,  allied  to  the  Finns 
and  the  Turks,  dwelt  in  what  is  now 
Southern  Russia  before  they  descended 
under  Arpad  into  the  plain  of  the  Danube, 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  conquered  the  whole  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  their  invasions  and 
incursions  spread  terror  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Italy,  but  at  length 
their  total  defeat  by  Otho  I  of  Germany 
put  an  end  to  their  maraudings,  and 
under  their  native  dynasty  of  Arpad§ 
they  settled  down  to  learn  agriculture  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  Stephen  I  (007-1030) 
was  the  first  who  was  successful  in  ex¬ 
tending  Christianity  generally  amongst 
the  Hungarians,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
crown  from  Pope  Sylvester  II  and  with 
the  title  of  apostolic  king  (1000).  Ste¬ 
phen  encouraged  learning  and  literature, 
and  under  him  Latin  became  not  only  the 
official  language  of  the  government,  but 
the  vehicle  of  Hungarian  civilization, 
which  it  unfortunately  continued  to  be 
for  the  next  800  years.  In  1089  King 
Ladislaus  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Hungary  by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and 
Slavonia,  and  King  Coloman  by  that  of 
Dalmatia  in  1102.  During  the  twelfth 
century  the  Hungarians  first  attained, 
through  French  connections,  a  certain  re¬ 
finement  of  life  and  manners.  About 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  King 
Bela  induced  many  Germans  to  settle  in 
the  country  which  had  been  depopulated 
by  the  Mongol  invasions.  With  Andrew 
III  (1290-1301)  the  male  line  of  the 
Arp&d  dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the 
royal  dignity  now  became  purely  elective. 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou  was  the  first 
elected  (1309).  Louis  I  (1342-82)  added 
Poland,  Red  Russia,  Moldavia  and  a 
part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom.  The 
reign  of  Sigismund  ( 1387-1437 ),.  who 
was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  invasion  of  Hungary 
by  the  Turks  fl391),  and  the  war  with 
the  Hussites.  Sigismund  introduced  vari¬ 
ous  reforms,  and  founded  an  academy  at 
Buda.  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-90), 
combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist 
and  general,  was  equally  successful 
against  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  is  even  yet  remembered  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind  as  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  firm 
ruler.  He  founded  a  university  at  Press- 
burg.  During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  II 
(1490-1516)  and  Louis  II  (1516-26)  the 
rapacity  of  the  magnates  and  domestic 
troubles  brought  the  power  of  Hungary 
low,  and  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526) 
made  a  great  part  of  the  country  a  Turk¬ 
ish  province  for  160  years.  The  rest  was 
left  in  dispute  between  Ferdinand  of 


Austria  and  John  Zapolya ;  but  eventu¬ 
ally  by  the  help  of  the  Protestants  it 
passed  to  the  former,  and  has  since  re¬ 
mained  under  the  scepter  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  In  1686  Leopold  I  took  Buda 
and  recovered  most  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  In  1724  Charles  VI  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the 
Hungarian  crown  to  the  female  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  saved  the  dynasty  from 
ruin.  Maria  Theresa  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  Hungary  by  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  rural  code  called  Urba- 
rium,  and  by  the  formation  of  village 
schools.  On  the  advent  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  during  the  wars  which  en¬ 
sued,  the  Hungarians  once  more  played 
a  prominent  part  in  support  of  the  Haps¬ 
burg  crown.  Napoleon  fell,  but  the  revo¬ 
lution  had  given  an  impetus  to  ideas  of 
national  and  popular  rights  which  the 
Hungarians,  long  stifled  under  the  Ger¬ 
manic  traditions  and  tendencies  of  their 
rulers,  were  amongst  the  first  to  feel.  For 
a  time  Francis  I  and  Metternich  stood 
stiffly  out  against  all  concessions,  and 
tried  to  govern  by  pure  absolutism,  but 
ended  by  summoning  in  1825  a  new  diet. 
The  diet  distinguished  itself  by  adopting 
the  Magyar  language  in  its  debates,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Latin  to  which  it  had  been 
accustomed.  Succeeding  diets  in  1830 
and  1832  made  new  demands  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  religious  equality,  a  popular 
suffrage,  and  abrogation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles.  The  Austrian  government 
attempted  to  repress  the  Hungarian  na¬ 
tional  movement  by  imprisoning  De£k, 
Kossuth,  and  others  of  the  leaders.  The 
struggle  continued  till  1848,  when  the 
French  revolution  of  that  year  gave  the 
impulse  for  a  similar  rising  in  Vienna. 
Prince  Metternich  fled  to  London,  and 
the  Viennese  court  made  a  formal  con¬ 
cession  of  all  important  demands  but 
these  had  no  sooner  been  granted  than 
the  government  began  secretly  to  work 
against  their  being  put  in  operation.  The 
dependencies  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 
the  Croats  and  the  Wallachians  of  Tran¬ 
sylvania  were  privately  encouraged  to  re¬ 
volt,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year 
an  Austrian  army  took  the  field  with  the 
avowed  object  of  annihilating  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Hungary ;  but  a  series  of 
pitched  battles  resulted  on  the  whole  so 
much  in  favor  of  the  Hungarians  that 
Austria  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Russia,  which  was  at  once  granted.  After 
a  heroic  struggle  the  Hungarians  had  to 
succumb.  The  nation  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  province,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Hun- 
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gary  perished  on  the  scaffold.  But  the 
struggle  was  continued  by  the  Hungarians 
in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  agitation, 
and  at  last,  when  the  battle  of  Sadowa  in 
1866  separated  Austria  from  Germany, 
Austria,  left  face  to  face  with  a  nation 
almost  as  powerful  and  numerous  as 
itself,  felt  compelled  to  submit.  In  1867 
a  separate  constitution  and  administra¬ 
tion  for  Hungary  was  decreed,  and  on 
June  8th  the  emperor  and  empress  were 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Hungary  with 
the  utmost  pomp,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  ceremonies  of  a  Hungarian  corona¬ 
tion.  The  dualism  of  the  Austrian  empire 
was  thus  finally  constituted.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  but  the  partial  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  empire  was  a  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  communities  differing  widely 
in  race,  language,  social  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  bound  together  only  by  the 
accident  of  having  fallen  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  The  Hungarians  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Austrian  rule  #  and  have  demanded  and 
gained  several  important  concessions.  The 
demand  for  universal  suffrage  was  granted 
in  1907,  and  the  efforts  to  introduce  the 
German  language  in  the  Hungarian  regi¬ 
ments  was  vigorously  resisted.  In  1908 
separate,  but  identical,  tariffs  for  both 
countries  were  granted,  and  a  demand 
has  developed  for  economic  independence, 
the  establishment  of  a  customs  harrier  be¬ 
tween  the  nations.  A  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  has 
been  organized. 

Hungary  Balsam,  *  p‘ru£ 

cured  from  Pinus  Pumilio,  the  mountain- 
pine  of  Hungary. 

Hungary  Water,  -on“a  oTdl- 

lute  alcohol  aromatized  with  the  tops  of 
flowers  of  rosemary  or  other  aromatic 
substances,  used  as  a  perfume,  so  called 
because  first  made  for  the  use  of  a  queen 
of  Hungary. 

TTnno’Pr  (hun'ger),  a  craving  for 
XlUllgci  f00<3.  it  is  a  sensation 

partly  arising  in  the  stomach,  since  it 
may  be  relieved  temporarily  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  stomach  of  material 
which  is  incapable  of  yielding  any  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  body.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
condition  of  fullness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
stomach,  relieved  by  any  stimulus  which, 
acting  on  the  lining  membrane,  induces 
a  flow  of  fluid  from  the  glands.  But  it 
also  arises  from  a  condition  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  since  the  introduction  of  nutriment 
into  the  blood,  apart  altogether  from  the 
stomach,  will  relieve  it.  This  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  hunger  may  be 
experienced  even  when  the  stomach  is  full 


of  food,  and  when  food  is  supplied  in 
abundance,  if  some  disease  prevents  the 
absorption  of  the  nourishment,  or  quickly 
drains  it  from  the  blood.  Hunger  may 
be  partially  allayed  by  sleep  or  by  the 
use  of  narcotics,  tobacco  and  alcohol,  all 
of  which  tend  to  diminish  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  tissues. 

TTiininP’pn  (hq'ning-en),  a  town  of 
JlUIIlilgeii  Germany>  in  Upper  Al¬ 
sace,  formerly  fortified.  It  has  a  famous 
imperial  fish-breeding  establishment.  Pop. 


TT-i-iyio  a  nomadic  and  warlike  people 
J.J.U  o,  of  Asia,  of  Mongolian  race, 
part  of  whom  entered  Europe,  probably 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  con¬ 
quered  the  Alans,  and  drove  the  Goths 
out  of  Dacia.  They  continued  to  extend 
their  dominion  along  the  Danube  till  the 
time  of  Attila  (434  A.D.),  who,  uniting 
the  whole  Hunnish  power  under  one  head 
became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his 
time.  (See  Attila.)  His  defeat  near 
Chalons  was  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  Huns,  and 
within  a  generation  after  his  death  in 
453,  the  great  Hunnish  empire  had  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared,  and  the  race  been 
absorbed  amongst  other  barbarous  peo¬ 
ples.  The  term  Huns  was  used  by  an¬ 
cient  and  mediaeval  writers  in  a  very 
vague  way  to  indicate  barbarous  hordes 
invading  Europe  from  the  northeast.  The 
Huns  are  described  as  a  race  of  dark 
complexion  with  small  black  eyes,  flat 
noses  and  broad  shoulders. 

Hunt  James  Henry  Leigh,  an  Eng- 
11U1  lish  poet  and  essayist,  born  at 
Southgate,  near  London,  in  1784.  He 
was  educated  at  Christchurch  Hospital, 
where  he  attained  some  distinction,  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  his  brother,  an  attorney, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  war  office.  In  1808,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  John,  he  started  the 
Examiner  newspaper,  which  soon  became 
prominent  for  the  fearlessness  with  which 
public  matters  were  discussed.  Ere  long 
official  resentment  took  shape  in  two  pros¬ 
ecutions  of  the  brothers,  the  second  of 
which,  occasioned  by  an  article  in  the 
paper  of  March  22,  1812,  reflecting  on 
the  character  of  the  prince  regent,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  brothers  being  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £500  each,  and  to  suffer 
two  years’  imprisonment.  During  his 
confinement  Leigh  wrote  several  works, 
among  which  are  the  Feast  of  the  Poets , 
the  Descent  of  Liberty  and  the  Story  of 
Rimini.  In  1818  appeared  Foliage,  a 
collection  of  original  poems  and  trans¬ 
lations  from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion, 
etc.,  and  in  1819  the  Indicator  was 
started,  a  weekly  journal  on  the  model 
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of  the  Spectator,  which  contained  some  of 
his  best  essays.  In  1822  he  proceeded 
to  Italy,  having  received  an  invitation 
thither  from  Byron  and  Shelley,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  carried  on 
a  newspaper  called  the  Liberal,  but  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  On  his  return  to 
England  Hunt  published  Recollections  of 
Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contempo¬ 
raries  (two  vols.,  1828),  which  provoked 
somewhat  the  indignation  of  the  noble 
poet’s  friends.  Among  his  subsequent 
works  may  be  mentioned,  A  Legend  of 
Florence,  a  play  represented  with  some 
success  at  Covent  Garden  in  1840;  Sto¬ 
ries  from  the  Italian  Poets  (two  vols., 
1846)  ;  Men,  Women  and  Books  (1847)  ; 
A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla 
(1847)  ;  The  Town,  its  Memorable  Char¬ 
acters  and  Events  (1$48)  ;  Autobiography 
(three  vols.,  1850)  ;  Table  Talk  (1850). 
In  1842  Mrs.  Shelley  settled  an  annuity 
of  £120  upon  Leigh  Hunt,  and  in  1847 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  was 
bestowed  on  him.  He  died  in  1859. 
Hunt  Tiiomas  Sterry,  chemist,  born 
*0  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in 
182G ;  died  in  1892.  He  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  McGill  University,  1862- 
G8,  and  of  geology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1872-78.  He 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  sci¬ 
entific  journals,  developed  an  original 
system  in  organic  chemistry  and  made 
important  researches  into  the  composition 
of  rocks.  In  1859  he  invented  the  green 
ink  with  which  greenbacks  are  printed. 
TTnnf  William  Holman,  an  English 
-n‘UIlb>  painter,  born  in  1827  at  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  trained  in  the  Royal 
Academy  school,  and  began  to  exhibit  in 
1846.  He  belongs  to  the  so-called  Pre- 
Raphaelite  school  of  English  artists.  (See 
Pre-Raphaelite  School.)  In  1853  his 
Claudio  and  Isabella  first  attracted  public 
attention,  followed  next  year  by  the  Light 
of  the  World  (Christ  teaching  in  the 
temple).  Mr.  Hunt  then  made  a  journey 
to  the  East,  the  fruits  of  which  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  local  coloring  and  strength 
of  realization  in  his  succeeding  pictures 
of  Eastern  life,  among  which  we  may 
mention  The  Scapegoat  .  (1856)  ;  The 
Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple 
(I860)  ;  Shadow  of  the  Cross  (1873)  ; 
Plains  of  Esdraelon  (1877)  ;  Triumph  of 
the  Innocents  (1885).  Outside  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  subjects  Mr.  Hunt  painted  some  nota¬ 
ble  pictures:  Isabella  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil,  The  After-Glow.  The  Festival  of 
St.  Swithin,  etc.  He  died  in  1910. 
TTnn+Ar  John,  surgeon  and  physi- 
XLUi  tei,  ologist,  was  born  at  Long 
Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  in  1728.  He 
assisted  his  brother-in-law,  a  carpenter 


in  Glasgow,  for  some  time  in  his  trade, 
but  afterwards  went  as  assistant  to  his 
brother  William,  a  prosperous  surgeon  in 
London.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  house- 
surgeon  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  also 
lectured  in  his  brother’s  school  of  anat¬ 
omy.  In  1760,  his  health  needing  a 
change  of  climate,  he  became  staff-surgeon 
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and  went  with  the  army  to  Portugal. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  returned  to 
London,  and,  in  1768,  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital ;  in  1790 
surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  inspec¬ 
tor-general  of  hospitals.  He  died  in  1793. 
Hunter  contributed  greatly  to  the  high 
development  of  English  surgery,  as  well 
as  to  the  advance  of  anatomy  and  physi¬ 
ology.  One  of  his  chief  works  was  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation  and  Gunshot 
Wounds  (1794).  His  valuable  museum 
of  surgical  and  anatomical  subjects  was 
purchased  by  the  government  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
TTnnfAV  William,  physician  and 
jxunici,  anatomist>  elder  brother  of 

the  preceding,  was  born  at  Long  Calder¬ 
wood,  Lanarkshire,  in  1718 ;  studied  at 
Glasgow  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
church,  but  abandoned  theology  for  medi¬ 
cine.  In  1741  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons ;  acquired  a  large  practice  in 
surgery  and  midwifery ;  was  appointed 
accoucheur  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  in  1764  physician-extraordinary 
to  the  queen ;  in  1767  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  in  1780  foreign  associate 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
etc.  In  1770  he  established  a  theater  of 
anatomy  for  his  own  lectures  and  a  splen¬ 
did  museum  for  his  anatomical  prepara¬ 
tions,  objects  of  natural  history,  pictures 
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of  ancient  coins  and  medals,  etc.  lie  was 
the  author  of  some  important  works,  in 
particular  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Gravid  Uterus ,  published  in  1774.  He 
died  in  1783,  bequeathing  the  whole  of 
his  splendid  museum,  valued  at  £150,000, 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
sum  of  £8000  in  cash  to  be  expended  in 
a  building  for  its  reception,  and  a  further 
sum  of  £500  per  annum  to  bear  the 
charges  of  its  preservation. 

Hunting.  See  Fox-hunting. 

Huntingdon  (bunt'ing-dun),  IIunt- 
«uimu5uvu  ingdonshire,  (con¬ 
tracted  to  Hunts),  a  small  inland  county 
of  England,  30  miles  long  by  23  broad  ; 
area,  359  sq.  miles.  It  has  no  hill- 
ranges  of  importance,  and  almost  the 
whole  area  is  arable  or  in  pasture.  It 
is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Ouse  and  the 
Never,  which  form  its  northern  boundary. 
The  soil  has  been  much  improved  by  sci¬ 
entific  farming.  The  northeastern  part 
is  included  in  the  great  fen  district  and 
is  principally  devoted  to  grazing.  There 
were  here  formerly  some  large  lakes  or 
meres,  but  they  have  been  drained  and 
made  available  for  cultivation.  The  soil 
is  principally  clay,  with  sand,  gravel  and 
peat-earth  in  places,  the  latter  in  the 
fen  district.  There  are  here  many  relics 
of  the  ancient  Roman  occupation  and 
two  Roman  roads  traverse  the  county. 
There  are  also  interesting  mediaeval  ruins 
and  buildings  of  historic  interest.  Pop. 
57,583. 

Huntingdon  a  borough,  capital  of 
HUIItlllgUUIl,  Huntingdonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ouse,  17 
miles  N.  w.  of  Cambridge.  It  has  ancient 
churches  and  various  manufactures,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Pop.  4003. 

Huntinp’don  a  borough,  capital  of 
n. Ull  Ullg UUII,  Huntingdon  county, 

Pennsylvania,  on  the  Juniata  River,  34 
miles  e.  of  Altoona,  in  the  south-center  of 
the  State.  It  is  the  seat  of  Juniata  Col¬ 
lege  and  a  State  industrial  reformatory, 
and  has  manufactures  of  importance,  in¬ 
cluding  boilers  and  radiators,  sewer- 
pipe,  knit  goods,  tanneries,  etc.  Pop. 
6861. 

TTun  ting’d  on  Selma,  Countess  of, 
Hunting  uun,  an  English  lady?  emi_ 

nent  for  piety  and  munificence,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  was  born  in  1707, 
and  died  in  1791.  She  was  married  in 
1728  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  After 
his  death  she  joined  the  Calvinistic  Meth¬ 
odists,  chose  Whitefield  for  her  pastor, 
and  was  noted  for  zeal  and  devotion. 
She  formed  a  sect  known  as  the  ‘  Count¬ 
ess  of  Huntingdon’s  connection.’ 


Huntington  a  city>  caPital  of  iiunt- 

nun  ting  tun,  ington  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  on  the  Little  River,  one  mile  from 
the  Wabash,  and  24  miles  s.  w.  of  Fort 
Wayne.  It  has  large  water  power  ana 
extensive  limestone  quarries,  and  pro¬ 
duces  lime,  wooden-ware,  bicycles,  pianos, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Pop.  10,272. 

Huntington  a  city>  capital  of  Ca- 
nuntingtun,  bell  county,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  Ohio  River,  18  miles  above 
Ironton,  Ohio,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads. 
Here  is  Marshall  College  and  a  State 
asylum  for  incurables.  Its  manufactures 
comprise  cars  and  car-wheels,  lumber, 
glass,  stoves,  cigars,  etc.  Coal,  iron,  salt 
and  lumber  are  shipped.  Pop.  31,161. 

HuntinP’tnn  a  town  in  Fairfield 
Hunting  ion,  county,  Connecticut, 

13  miles  w.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  saw¬ 
mills,  distilleries,  and  various  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  6545. 

Huntington,  ^ 

city  in  1816.  He  became  in  1835  a 
student  of  Professor  Morse,  and  in  1839 
visited  Italy,  where  he  painted  Sibyl  and 
Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Gampagna.  After 
his  return  to  New  York  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  portraits,  but  executed  also  a  great 
number  of  genre  and  historical  pieces. 
In  1862-69  he  was  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy,  and  again  in  1877-91. 
Among  his  later  works  are  Philosophy 
and  Christian  Art  (1878),  and  Gold¬ 
smith's  Daughter  (1884).  Among  his 
portraits  are  those  of  President  Lincoln 
and  Senator  John  Sherman.  He  died 
in  1906. 

Him  tip  V  a  town  of  Scotland  in 

$ 9  Aberdeenshire,  41  m.  N.  w. 
of  Aberdeen.  Pop.  4136. 

Huntsville,  ?  town>  capital  of  Mad- 
’  ison  county,  Alabama, 
98  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Chattanooga.  It  is 
an  important  educational  center,  and  is 
surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery.  It 
has  cotton-seed  oil  works,  machine  shops, 
a  cotton  factory,  etc.  Pop.  7611. 

Hunyady  Janos  (bun'ya-di),  a  fa- 

J  J  mous  Hungarian 

soldier,  born  i  i  Hunyad,  Transylvania,  in 
1387 ;  died  in  1456.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  an  almost  unceasing  contest  with  the 
Turks,  in  which  he  showed  striking  mili¬ 
tary  ability.  His  most  «-  debrated  exploits 
were  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Transylvania  in  1442,  the  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  south  of  the  Danube  in  1443,  and 
the  storming  of  Belgrade  in  1456.  He 
was  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Varna  and 
Kossova.  He  acted  as  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  1445-53,  and  one  of  his  sons 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary. 


Hura 


Huskisson 


of  tropical 
nat.  order 
crepitans,  the  sand- 


Hlira  (hara)*  a  genus 
American  plants, 

Euphorbiaceae.  H. 
box  tree,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the 
loud  report  with 
which  its  seed-ves¬ 
sels  burst.  It  is  a 
large,  branching 
tree  with  glossy, 
poplar-like  leaves, 
inconspicuous  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers,  and 
large,  furrowed, 
roundish  fruits  of 
the  size  of  an 
orange. 

Hurdles 

(hur'dlz),  frames 
formed  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  stakes  with 
horizontal  bars, 
and  braced  with 
diagonal  pieces  for 
the  purpose  of 
forming  temporary 
fences.  In  fortification  the  name  is  given 
to  a  collection  of  twigs  or  sticks  closely 
interwoven  and  sustained  by  long  stakes, 
serving  to  render  works  firm,  or  to  cover 
traverses  and  lodgments  for  the  defense 
of  workmen  against  firearms  or  stones. 

Hurdwar.  ®ee  ^ar^war • 


Sand-box  Tree  ( Hura 
crepitans) . 


long  north  and  south,  and  (including 
Georgian  Bay)  180  miles  broad  at  its 
widest  part,  with  an  area  of  about  21,000 
sq.  miles.  It  lies  578  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  lake  contains  several  thousand 
islands,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  square 
feet  to  huge  islands  like  the  Great  Mani- 
toulin,  which  is  about  107  miles  long  and 
from  4  to  25  miles  wide,  and  is  the  only 
one  inhabited.  The  waters  are  very  clear 
and  pure,  abound  in  fish,  and  have  a 
depth  averaging  from  800  to  1000  feet. 

Huronian  Rocks,  ■ 

certain  rocks  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Hu¬ 
ron,  consisting  of  quartzite,  with  masses 
of  chloritic  schist.  They  occupy  the 
same  relative  position  as  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Archaean  rocks  of  Britain. 

Hurous.  ^ee  TPi/andota. 

HllS  (kfoO’  John.  See  Huss. 

Hushiarpur.  See  HoshiarPur- 

TTn  clri  (husTis-un),  William, 

JlUbKlbbUIl  an  English  statesman, 

born  in  Worcestershire,  in  1770.  In  1790 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lord 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  in  1795  became  under-secretary  for 
war  and  the  colonies.  In  1796  he  became 
member  of  Parliament  for  Morpeth,  and 
in  1804  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the 


Hurdy-gurdy 


(hur'di  -  gur'di),  a 
stringed  instrument, 
played  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  handle. 
Its  tones  are 
produced  by  the 
friction  of  a 
wheel  acting 
the  part  of  a 
bow  against 
four  strings, 
two  of  which 
are  pressed  by 
the  fingers  or 
by  keys.  The 
other  two 
strings  are 
tuned  a  fifth 
apart  to 


pro- 


’Hurdy-gurdy. 

duce  a  drone  bass,  and  are  not  stopped 
by  the  fingers  or  keys. 

TTn  rnn  a  city,  the  capital  of  Beadle 
XLUIUII,  county,  South  Dakota,  119 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Pierre.  It  has  a  large 
shipping  and  supply  business  and  various 
manufactures.  Pop.  5791. 

TTnrrm  (hu'run),  Lake,  one  of  the 
jAuiuu.  gye  great  iakes  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  the  third  in  size,  being  218  miles 


William  Huskisson. 

Pitt  administration.  In  1814  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and 
forests ;  he  was  returned  for  Liverpool  in 
1823,  and  made  president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  In  1827  he  became  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies,  under  Lord  Goder¬ 
ich.  He  had  now  come  to  be  a  recognized 


Huso 


Hutcheson 


authority  on  all  questions  of  trade  and  his  arrival  at  Constance,  November  4, 
commerce.  In  1828  a  misunderstanding  made  promises  to  the  same  effect.  Not- 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  at  withstanding  this,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  led  to  his  with-  prison,  November  28,  and  after  several 
drawing,  along  with  other  Tories,  from  public  examinations,  conducted  with  a 
the  administration.  He  was  accidentally  view  to  making  him  retract  opinions 
killed  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  deemed  heretical,  he  was  sentenced  to 
and  Manchester  Railway,  September  15,  death  on  July  6,  1415,  and  burned  alive 
1830.  the  same  day,  and  his  ashes  thrown  into 

HUSO  (■ Acipenser  huso),  the  great  or  the  Rhine.  See  also  Hussites. 

w  white  sturgeon.  See  Sturgeon.  HuSSUrS  (ho-zarz'),  originally  the 
HuSS  or  Hus>  John,  a  Bohemian  name  of  the  Hungarian 

9  religious  innovator,  born  about  cavalry,  raised  by  Matthias  I  in  1458. 
1373.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Every  twenty  houses  were  obliged  to  fur- 
Prague,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  nish  a  man,  and  thus  from  the  Hungarian 
Arts  in  1396,  and  in  1398  began  to  lec-  word  husz  (twenty)  was  formed  the  name 
ture  on  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1401  Huszar,  Hussar,  afterwards  applied  gen- 
he  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty  of  erally  to  light  cavalry,  similarly  dressed 
philosophy,  became  the  leader  of  the  Bo-  and  armed,  of  other  European  armies, 
hemian  in  opposition  to  the  German  pro-  Hussites  (hus'itz),  the  followers  of 
fessors  and  academicians,  and  after  the  a  John  Huss.  After  the 

withdrawal  of  the  latter  to  Leipzig,  was  death  of  Huss,  his  adherents  took  up 
made  rector  of  the  university  (1409).  arms  for  the  defense  of  their  principles, 
Since  1391  he  had  been  acquainted  with  and  under  the  leadership  of  Johann  Ziska, 
the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  and  his  denun-  captured  Prague,  fortified  Mount  Tabor, 
ciation  of  the  papal  indulgences,  of  masses  and  repeatedly  defeated  the  troops  sent 
for  the  dead,  of  auricular  confession,  etc.,  against  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund, 
alarmed  Archbishop  Sbynko  of  Prague,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
who  had  200  volumes  of  Wickliffe’s  writ-  mia.  Ziska  died  in  1424,  and  was  suc- 
ings  burned  (1410)  in  the  archiepiscopal  ceeded  by  Procopius,  who  also  distin- 
palace,  and  the  preaching  in  Bohemian  guished  himself  by  many  victories.  The 
prohibited.  Huss  appealed  to  the  pope,  excesses  of  this  party,  however,  who  were 
John  XXIII,  who  summoned  him  to  ap-  called  the  Taborites ,  alienated  the  mod- 
pear  at  Rome.  Huss  refused  to  appear,  erate  Hussites,  who  called  themselves 
and  was  in  consequence  excommunicated,  Calixtines,  and  who  finally  united  with 
and  Prague  laid  under  an  interdict  as  the  Catholics  by  the  Compact  of  Prague 
long  as  Huss  should  remain  in  it.  The  in  1433  to.  acknowledge  Sigismund  as 
people  of  Prague,  however,  stood  by  king ;  certain  concessions,  especially  the 
their  preacher,  and  the  pope  was  com-  use  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  having  been 
pelled  to  acquiesce.  But  the  quarrel  made  to  them  by  the  Council  of  Basel, 
broke  out  again  when  Huss  and  his  friend  The  Taborites,  thus  weakened,  were  to- 
Jerome  publicly  condemned  the  papal  in-  tally  defeated  at  Bomischbrod  on  31st 
dulgences  granted  for  the  crusade  against  May,  1434,  and  afterwards  declined  as 
Ladislaus  of  Naples.  Huss  was  again  a  political  party,  finally  becoming  merged 
excommunicated  and  Prague  interdicted,  in  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  See  Bohemia, 
The  reformer  now  retired  to  Hussinatz  Bohemian  Brethren. 

to  the  protection  of  his  feudal  lord,  and  HllStillS’S  (hus'tingz),  (1)  a  name 
here  he  wrote  his  books  On  the  Six  Errors  °  given  to  a  court  formerly 

and  On  the  Church,  in  which  he  attacks  held  in  many  cities  of  England,  as  York, 
transubstantiation,  the  belief  in  the  pope  Winchester,  Lincoln,  but  especially  ap- 
and  the  saints,  the  efficacy  of  the  absolu-  plied  to  the  county  court  of  the  city  of 
tion  of  a  vicious  priest,  unconditional  London  held  before  the  lord-mayor,  re¬ 
obedience  to  earthly  rulers,  and  simony,  corder  and  sheriffs.  (2)  The  platform 
which  was  then  extremely  prevalent,  and  from  which  candidates  for  seats  in  Par- 
makes  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  liament  addressed  the  constituency  on 
matters  of  religion.  The  approbation  with  their  nomination  previous  to  the  Ballot 
which  these  doctrines  were  received,  both  Act  of  1872. 

among  the  nobility  and  common  people,  HUSUHI  (ho'zqm),  a  seaport  of  Prus- 
increased  the  party  of  Huss  in  a  great  *  si  a  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 

degree,  and  emboldened  him  to  comply  with  a  good  trade.  Pop.  8268. 
with  the  summons  of  the. Council  of  Con-  HlltclieSOIl  (huch'e-sun),  Fran- 
stance  to  defend  his  opinions  before  it.  cis,  philosophical  writ- 

The  Emperor  Sigismund,  by  letters  of  er,  born  in  Ireland  in  1694.  He  studied 
safe  conduct,  became  responsible  for  his  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1710 
personal  safety ;  and  John  XXIII,  after  to  1716,  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  set 


Hutchinson 


Huxley 


up  a  private  academy  in  Dublin.  In 
1<25  his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas 
of  Beauty  and  Virtue  appeared,  followed 
in  1728  by  his  Treatise  on  the  Passions. 
In  1729  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  The  main 
features  of  his  philosophical  teachings 
are  the  theory  of  a  distinct  moral  sense 
or  conscience  peculiar  to  man,  and  his 
view^  of  virtue  as  benevolence.  Hutch¬ 
eson’s  moral  philosophy  is  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  and 
in  this  respect  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  Reid  and  the  Scottish 
school  of  philosophy.  In  1755  a  System 
of  Moral  Philosophy  was  published  from 
his  MSS. 

Hutchinson  lh„uc£in?.u?)  ’  J  ° 11  Ki 

an  English  officer  of 
the  Parliament  and  governor  of  Notting¬ 
ham  Castle  during  the  great  civil  war,  was 
born  at  Nottingham  in  1616,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  study  law.  In  1638  he  married 
Lucy,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Allan  Apsley. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  joined 
the  popular  party,  and  was  appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  which  he 
defended  against  the  royalists  with  great 
skill  and  gallantry.  On  the  termination  of 
the  war  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  his  native  town,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  high  court  of  justiciary  which 
condemned  the  king  to  death,  but  subse¬ 
quently  retired  from  public  life,  because 
he  disapproved  of  Cromwell’s  arbitrary 
conduct  as  a  ruler.  After  the  Restoration 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  arrested  and 
died  in  prison  in  1664. 

TTnlpTri-ncinYl  a  city>  capital  of  Reno 
nutcnmsoii,  county>  Kansas,  on  the 

Arkansas  River,  45  miles  N.  w.  of 
Wichita.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rail¬ 
roads  ;  has  a  State  reformatory  and 
manufactures  salt  extensively,  there  being 
large  deposits  of  rock  salt  here.  It  has 
also  flour  mills  and  large  pork-packing 
establishments.  Pop.  16,364. 

TTn+tp-n  (fon  ho'ten),  Ulrich  von,  a 
XL  Ll  L  ten  Qerman  knight,  distinguished 
for  the  influence  which  his  writings  ex¬ 
ercised  upon  the  Reformation,  was  born 
at  the  family  castle  of  Steckelberg  on 
the .  Main,  in  1488,  and  educated  at  the 
famous  monastic  school  of  Fulda.  He  led 
a  wandering  and  unsettled  life,  sometimes 
appearing  as  the  man  of  letters  and  con¬ 
troversialist,  at  other  times  as  the  soldier. 
His  first  attacks  on  the  Roman  Church 
were  in  connection  with  his  defence  of  the 
persecuted  Reuchlin,  and  with  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  the  Epistolce  Ohscurorum  Vtrorum 
(which  see).  In  1517  he  was  crowned 
laureate  at  Augsburg,  and  knighted  by 
the  emperor.  A  year  or  two  after  he 


retired  to  his  fraternal  castle  to  write 
work  after  work,  addressing  the  people, 
like  Luther,  in  their  native  German,  and 
denouncing  the  arrogance  and  corruption 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  authorities  at 
length  began  to  move  against  him,  and 
he  fled  to  the  castle  of  his  friend  Franz 
von  Sickingen,  and  from  that  again  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  died  in  1523. 
TTnftnn  (hut'ton),  Charles,  an 

xi  u  i  tun  English  mathematician, 

born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1737. 
He  was  first  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Newcastle,  but  having  published  in  1772 
a  small  work  on  the  Principles  of  Bridges, 
which  attracted  attention,  he  was  next 
year  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Woolwich  College.  In  1785  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Mathematical  Tables,  followed 
not  long  after  by  his  Tracts,  Mathemati¬ 
cal  and  Philosophical  and  Elements  of 
Conic  Sections.  His  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Dictionary  appeared  in 
1795-96  ;  his  Course  of  Mathematics  in 
1798,  with  an  additional  volume  in  1811. 
In  1812  he  published  another  collection 
of  Tracts  on  mathematical  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  subjects.  He  died  in  1823. 

TTnttrm  .Tames,  a  Scottish  geologist, 
XLUituii,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1726. 

He  studied  at  the  university  there  and  at 
Leyden,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D. 
in  1749.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  set¬ 
tled  for  a  time  on  a  farm  of  his  own  in 
Berwickshire,  but  about  1768  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  to  scien¬ 
tific  researches.  His  name  is  especially 
connected  with  a  geological  system,  the 
chief  features  of  which  are  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  similarity  of  processes  in  the 
past  and  present,  and  his  theory  of 
igneous  fusion  as  accounting  for  most  geo¬ 
logical  phenomena.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  an  Investigation  of  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Knowledge,  a  Theory  of  Rain  and 
a  Theory  of  the  Earth ,  with  Proofs  and 
Illustrations  (1795).  He  died  in  1797. 
"HYivIpv  (hukz'li),  Thomas  Henry,  an 
j.i.uA.icjr  English  naturalist,  born  at 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  in  1825.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  M.B.  at  the  University  of  London 
in  1845,  and  entered  the  royal  navy  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  1846.  Sailing  in  the 
Rattlesnake  on  a  surveying  expedition  to 
Australia,  he  sent  a  number  of  valuable 
papers  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  held 
numerous  educational  and  other  positions, 
was  president  of  the  British  Association 
in  1870,  was  elected  lord-rector  of  Aber¬ 
deen  University  in  1872,  was  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  member  of 
various  royal  commissions,  etc.,  resigning 
nearly  all  his  positions  in  1885  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  1892.  Among  his 
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works  are  The  Oceanic  Hydrozoa  (1857), 
On  the  Theory  of  the  Vertebrate  Skull, 
Man's  Place  in  Nature  (1863).  Elements 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  (1864),  Ele¬ 
mentary  Physiology  (1866),  Lay  Ser¬ 
mons,  Addresses  and  Reviews,  (1870), 
Physiography  (1877),  Anatomy  of  In- 
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vertebrate  Animals  (1877),  The  Crayfish 
(1879),  Science  and  Culture  (1882).  He 
was  a  yery  popular  lecturer,  and  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  biologists, 
strongly  sustaining  the  Darwinian  theory. 
He  died  in  1895. 

HllV  (w^)>  a  t°wn  of  Belgium,  prov- 
J  ince  of  and  18  miles  southwest  of 
Li6ge.  It  has  a  strongly-fortified  citadel. 
Pop.  14,164. 

TTnvP’pnc  (hoi'gens),  Christian,  a 
D  Dutch  mathematician  and 
physicist,  born  in  1629.  He  studied  at 
Leyden  and  at  Breda,  where  he  went 
through  a  course  of  civil  law  from  1646- 
48.  He  made  several  journeys  to  Den¬ 
mark,  France  and  England  ;  in  1666  set¬ 
tled  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1681,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  died  at  The  Hague  in  1695. 
Among  his  most  important  contributions 
to  science  are  his  investigations  on  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  his 
System  of  Saturn,  in  which  he  first 
proved  that  the  ring  completely  surrounds 
the  planet,  and  determined  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  its  plane  to  that  of  the  ecliptic. 
In  1690  he  published  important  treatises 
on  light  and  on  weight.  His  Traite  de  la 
Lumi&re  was  founded  on  the  undulation 
theory,  but  in  consequence  of  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  Newtonian  theory  it  was  long 
neglected  till  later  researches  established 
its  credit. 


TTnvsnm  (hoi'sum),  Jan  A  an,  a 
distinguished  Dutch  flower 
and  fruit  painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682.  He  worked  at  first  with  his  father 
Justus  Huysum,  a  picture  dealer  and 
painter,  but  afterwards  set  up  on  his  own 
account,  devoting  himself  to  the  painting 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  which  he  reached 
the  highest  perfection,  surpassing  all  his 
predecessors  in  softness  and  delicacy  of 
color,  fineness  of  penciling  and  exquisite 
finish.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of 
rivalry,  and  kept  Lis  methods  of  working, 
preparation  of  colors,  etc.,,  a  deep  secret. 
He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749.  His 
brother  Justus  was  a  battle  painter,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years. 
Another  brother,  Jakob,  copied  his  broth¬ 
er's  flower  and  fruit  pieces  so  perfectly 
that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  that 
master’s  work.  He  died  in  England  in 


1740. 

Hwang-Ho. 

Hyacinth 


See  Roang-IIo. 


(hi'a-sinth) ,  a  genus  of 
liliaceous  bulbous  plants, 
including  about  thirty  species,  among 
which  the  garden  hyacinth  ( Hyacinthus 
orientdlis)  is  celebrated  for  the  immense 
varieties,  which  culture  has  produced  from 
it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
was  first  cultivated  as  a  garden  flower  by 
the  Dutch  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

TTvarnritli  or  Jacinth,  a  variety  of 
J  >  the  mineral  zircon,  whose 

crystals,  when  distinct,  have  the  form  of 
a  four-sided  prism,  terminated  by  four 
rhombic  planes,  which  stand  on  the  lateral 
edges.  Its  prevailing  color  is  red,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  yellow  or  brown.  The 
name  hyacinth  is  also  given  to  varieties 
of  the  garnet  or  cinnamon  stone,  the 
sapphire,  and  topaz. 

(hi'a-dez),  a  cluster  of  five 
J  a  stars  in  the  constellation 
Taurus,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  approach  of  rainy  weather  when 
they  rose  with  the  sun. 

Hyaena.  See  Hyena • 

TTvp-Tivq  ( Taberncemontanautilis) ,  a 
y  y  milky  plant  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  See  Cow-trees. 

Hvalite  (hl'a-llt),  a  pellucid  variety 

J  of  opal,  resembling  colorless 

gum  or  resin. 

TTvntt  (hi'at),  Alpheus,  scientist, 
y  born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1838 ;  died  in  1902.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  civil  war,  held  professor¬ 
ships.  in  leading  scientific  institutions, 
and  in  1881  became  professor  of  zoology 
and  palaeontology  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institue  of  Technology.  He  was  subse- 
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quently  curator  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  lie  wrote  Memoirs  on 
the  Polyzoa ,  Guides  for  Science  Teaching, 
etc. 

TTvatf  John  Wesley,  inventor,  was 
y  ail \jy  born  Starkey,  New  York,  in 
1837.  His  inventions  were  chiefly  that 
of  celluloid,  which  became  an  enormous 
industry,  a  solvent  for  pyroxylin,  and  a 
water  purifying  system. 

Hvbla  (hi'bla),  a  mountain  in  Sicily, 
J  where  thyme  and  odoriferous 
flowers  of  all  sorts  grow  in  abundance. 
It  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for  its 
honey. 

Hybrid  (hybrid),  the  produce  of  a 
J  ^  female  animal  or  plant  which 
has  been  impregnated  by  a  male  of  a 
different  allied  species  or  genus.  Much 
uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  pro¬ 
ductive  crossing  of  species,  but  it  seems 
to  be  established  that  while  the  crossing 
of  different  genera  may  result  in  offspring, 
that  of  different  orders  will  not.  Hybrids 
are  obtained  among  fishes  from  different 
species  of  carp ;  among  birds,  from  the 
goldfinch  and  canary,  the  swan  and  the 
goose,  etc. ;  among  mammals,  from  the 
horse  and  the  zebra,  the  horse  and  the 
ass,  the  produce  of  the  last  two  being 
the  mule  proper ;  from  the  lion  and  tiger, 
the  dog  and  wolf,  the  dog  and  fox,  the 
goat  and  ibex.  Instances  of  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  animals  of  different  genera  have 
been  furnished  by  the  union  of  the  goat 
and  the  antelope,  and  of  the  stag  and 
the  cow.  It  used  formerly  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  propagative  power  of  hy¬ 
brids  was  either  absolutely  null,  or  that 
they  propagated  only  with  an  individual 
of  the  pure  breed  ;  but  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Darwin  and  other  recent  re¬ 
searches  have  shown  that  although  infer¬ 
tility  to  some  degree  generally  attends 
sexual  intercourse  between  different 
species,  yet  in  such  intercourse  every  de¬ 
gree  of  difference  from  absolute  sterility 
up  to  complete  fertility  is  found.  The 
results  hitherto  obtained  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows:— The  crossing  of  species 
of  different  families  is  in  almost  every 
case  infertile;  allied  species  are  capable 
of  producing  offspring,  and  this  capabil¬ 
ity  is  in  indefinite  ratio  to  the  degree  ot 
their  likeness ;  hybrids  are  frequently  fer¬ 
tile  with  their  parents,  but  more  rarely 
among  themselves ;  there  is  no  fixed  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  degree  of  fertility  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  parent  species  when  crossed 
and  that  which  is  manifested  by  their  hy¬ 
brid  progeny.  In  many  cases  two  pure 
species  can  be  crossed  with  unusual  tacii- 
itv,  while  the  resulting  hybrids  are  re¬ 
markably  sterile ;  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  species  which  can  only  be 
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crossed  with  extreme  difficulty,  though  the 
hybrids  when  produced  are  very  fertile. 
TTvp<in<i  (hik'sos),  or  IIyksuos,  or 
jr  l  uo  Shepherd  Kings,  wandering 
tribes  of  Semitic  descent,  who  conquered 
the  whole  of  Egypt  about  2100  b.c.,  and 
were  driven  out  some  five  hundred  years 
afterwards.  The  only  detailed  account  of 
them  in  any  ancient  writer  is  a  passage 
of  a  lost  work  of  Manetho,  cited  by  Jo¬ 
sephus.  Their  epoch  covers  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  the  seventeenth  dynasties. 
Hvdaspes  (tl'dus-pez),  aDcient  name 
J  b'  0f  a  river  of  India,  the 
modern  Jehlam,  or  Jhilam. 

TTvrlptirl  (hi'da-tid),  a  term  applied 

XLyudLiu  tQ  a  kind  of  bladder-worm, 

which  is  the  larval  stage  of  a  small  tape¬ 
worm,  the  Twnia  echinococcus,  found  in 
the  dog  and  wolf.  The  hydatid  consists 
of  an  external  sac,  which  is  derived  from 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  which  is  filled  with  buds  or 
capsules  containing  the  larvae  of  the 
worm. 


Hvde  (hid),  a  town  of  England,  in 
J  Cheshire,  about  7  miles  e.  s.  e. 
of  Manchester.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  employed  in  cotton  manufacture 
and  coal  mines.  There  are  also  iron 
foundries  and  engineering  works.  Pop. 
32,766. 

Hvde  or  Hide,  measure  of  land,  fre- 
* J u  9  quently  mentioned  in  Domes¬ 
day-book  and  in  old  English  charters,  and 
variously  estimated  as  equivalent  to  60, 
80,  and  100  acres — a  fact  which  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  was  always  determined  by 
local  usage.  It  was  such  a  portion  of 
land  as  might  be  ploughed  with  one 
plough.  The  hyde  at  present  is  reckoned 
at  100  acres. 

TTvrrlp  ParV  a  town  of  Norfolk 
XL^yuc  xciiix,  county,  Massachusetts, 

8  miles  s.  by  w.  of  Boston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  has  vari¬ 
ous  manufactures  and  is  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  Boston  business  men.  Pop. 
15,507. 

TTyrrlo  PavV  a  London  park  contain- 
nyue  Xenix,  jng  abouf  400  acres, 

and  having  on  the  west  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens.  It  abounds  with  fine  trees,  and 
is  the  great  fashionable  promenade  and 
public  lounge  of  Western  London.  It 
contains  the  Rotten  Row,  a  piece  of  road 
set  apart  for  equestrians ;  the  Serpen¬ 
tine,  a  large  sheet  of  ornamental  water, 
much  frequented  in  summer  for  bathing, 
and  during  frosts  for  skating ;  and  the 
Albert  Memorial,  a  structure  in  memory 
of  the  Prince  Consort. 

TTTrrlpva'hcir?  or  IIatdarabap  (hT-dar- 

nyaeraoaa,  u-b&d'),  a  state  of  mn- 
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dustan,  which  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  that  central  plateau  of  Southern 
India  known  as  the  Deccan,  and  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Mohammedan  prince,  the 
Nizam ;  area  82,700  sq.  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  Berar  or  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts  under  British  administration. 
The  country  is  intersected  or  bounded  by 
the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  their  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  soil  is  fertile,  though  much 
good  land  is  not  yet  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation.  The  chief  products  are  rice, 
wheat,  maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  fruits  and  timber.  Pop.  11,174,- 
897.  The  ruler  of  Hyderabad  belongs  to 
a  dynasty  founded  by  Asaf  Jah,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier,  whom  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  made  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  in 
1713,  with  the  title  of  Nizam  or  Regu¬ 
lator.  Mir  Mahbub  Ali,  .  the  present 
Nizam,  was  born  in  1866,  and  is  in  point 
of  rank  the  first  Mohammedan  ruler  in 
India,  with  a  regular  army  of  about  15,- 
000,  besides  numerous  irregulars. — Hy¬ 
derabad,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
River  Musi,  at  an  elevation  of  1672  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  forming 
an  irregular  quadrangle  about  2%  miles 
upon  the  river  and  2  miles  broad. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the.  ex¬ 
tensive  palace  of  the  Nizam,  the  British 
residency,  the  Char  Minar,  or  Four 
Minarets,  built  about  1590  as  a  Moham¬ 
medan  college,  but  now  used  for  ware¬ 
houses  ;  the  Jama  Masjid,  or  cathedral 
mosque,  designed  after  the  one  at  Mecca. 
There  are  manufactures  of  silks,  trinkets, 
and  turbans.  Pop.  of  city,  with  suburbs, 
is  given  as  448,466. 

Hyderabad,  °£  hatoambad,  a  town 

0f  XTinduistan,  capital  of 
Plyderabad  District,  Sind.  It  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  eminence  about  3  miles  from 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  mere 
hovels.  The  fort  contains  the  arsenal 
of  the  province  of  Sind  and  the  palace 
of  the  Emirs.  The  principal  manufac¬ 
tures  are  arms,  silks,  cottons,  and  lac¬ 
quered  ware.  Pop.  69,378. 

TlVrlAr  Ali  (hl'der  a'le),  a  distin- 
Jiyucl  xi  I  gUished  Indian  prince, 

born  in  1728,  son  of  a  general  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  By  his 
military  talents  he  became  the  actual 
ruler  of  Mysore,  and  in  1762  deposed 
Kandih  Rao,  and  had  himself  chosen 
Rajah.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and 
commerce,  reorganized  the  army,  and  so 
greatly  extended  his  dominions  that  in 
1766  they  contained  84,000  sq.  miles,  and 
afforded  an  immense  revenue.  In  1780 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
against  the  English,  took  Arcot,  but  was 


defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  June  1,  1781. 
The  Mahrattas  now  joining  in  a  league 
against  him,  he  carried  on  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  war,  during  the  continuance  of 
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which  he  died,  in  1782.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib. 

Hvdra  (hi'dra)>  in  Greek  mythology, 
J"L «/  **  a  celebrated  monster,  which  in¬ 

fested  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Lerna,  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Some  accounts  give 
it  a  hundred  heads,  others  fifty,  others 
nine.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  heads  was 
cut  off  two  immediately  grew  up  if  the 
wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was 
one  of  the  labors  of  Heracles  to  destroy 
this  monster,  and  this  he  effected  with 
the  assistance  of  Iolaus,  who  applied  a 
burning  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
each  head  was  cut  off.  See  Heracles. 
TTvdrfl  an  island  of  Greece,  on  the 
J“L  J UA  east  coast  of  the  Morea ; 

length,  12  miles ;  breadth,  about  3.  Its 
surface,  though  not  very  elevated  (high¬ 
est  point  1939  feet),  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  bare,  sterile  rocks ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  live  in  the 
town  of  Hydra,  on  the  northwestern 
shore,  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 
During  the  war  of  independence  the  se¬ 
curity  which  the  island  afforded  raised 
its  population  for  a  time  to  40,000;  and 
the  Hydriotes,  with  their  fleet,  played  an 
important  part  in  the  struggle.  Pop.  of 
island,  7342 ;  of  the  town.  6446. 

Hydra  (in  zoS1°gy)*  See  Hydrozoa. 

Hydrangea 

the  nat.  order  Saxifragaceae,  containing 
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about  thirty- three  species,  natives  of  Asia 
and  America.  The  garden  hydrangea  ( H . 
hortensis)  is  a  native  of  China  and  was 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Sir  J.  Banks 
in  1790.  It  is  a  favorite  for  the  beauty 
and  size  of  its  flowers. 

Hvdrafps  (hl'dratz),  compounds  of 
«yuAatco  water  with  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  or  with  other  compounds.  Hy¬ 
droxide  has  much  the  same  significance, 
but  in  the  hydrate  the  water  is  supposed 
to  retain  its  integrity,  while  in  the  hy¬ 
droxide  its  elements  have  entered  into 
new  combinations. 

Hydraulic  Crane  Oy-draw'iik),  a 

J  crane  wrought 

by  the  pressure  of  water  applied  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydraulic  or  hydrostatic 
press  (which  see).  T(ie  mechanism  con¬ 
sists  of  one  or  more  such  presses,  with 
sheaves  or  pulleys  and  chains  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  an  extended  motion  in 
the  chain  from  a  comparatively  short 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  power  is  ap¬ 
plied  not  only  for  lifting  the  load,  but 
also  for  swinging  the  jib,  which  latter 
object  is  effected  by  means  of  a  rack  or 
chain  operating  on  the  base  of  the  mov¬ 
able  part  of  the  crane,  and  connected 
either  with  a  cylinder  and  piston  having 
alternate  motion,  like  that  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  with  two  presses  applied  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  by  alternate  action. 

Hydraulicon 

strument  played  by  means  of  water ;  a 
water  organ. 

Hydraulic  Engines,  ^Vich'tYe 

motive  power  is  water  under  pressure.  In 
principle  they  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  steam  engines,  the  water  pressure 
acting  on  a  piston  or  plunger  in  a  cylin¬ 
der,  or  on  a  revolving  piston  similar  to 
that  of  a  rotary  steam  engine. 

Hydraulic  Mining,  “  £ 

which  the  force  of  a  jet  of  water  is  used 
to  sluice  down  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel 
or  earth,  which  is  passed  through  sluices 
to  detain  the  particles  of  gold. 

Hydraulic  Press, 

Press  or  Bramah's  Press.  See  Hydro¬ 
static  Press. 

Hydraulic  Ram,  a.  machine  for 

Ai.jruiuunv  raising  water, 

and  depending  for  its  action  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  flowing  water.  The  water  fall¬ 
ing  from  a  reservoir  passes  into  a  pipe 
or  chamber  (6),  at  the  end  of  which  there 
is  a  ball  valve  (c).  The  rush  of  supply 
water  at  first  closes  this,  and  the  water 
finding  no  exit  there  acquires  pressure 
enough  to  open  another  valve  (d)  and 


pass  into  an  air  vessel  placed  over  it 
(/).  The  cessation  of  pressure  at  valve  c 
allows  it  to  fall  again ;  an  outrush  of 
water  takes  place  there,  relieving  valve  d, 
which  again  closes.  The  pressure  of  the 
flowing  water  upon  valve  c  once  more 
closes  this  valve,  and  valve  d  again  opens, 


Hydraulic  Ram. 

and  an  additional  quantity  of  water  is 
forced  into  the  air-vessel ;  and  so  on 
by  a  series  of  pulsations  which  send 
the  water  along  the  service  pipe,  and,  in 
properly  arranged  machines,  raise  it  to 
a  very  considerable  height,  although  the 
impulse  is  derived  only  from  the  fall  of 
a  few  feet. 

"HVdranliPQ  that  part  of  mechanical 
jiyarduncb,  science  which  has  t0  do 

with  conducting,  raising  and  confining 
water,  or  of  applying  it  as  a  motive 
power.  It  thus  has  to  do  with  the  flow 
of  water  in  pipes  or  channels,  and  with 
the  various  machines  in  which  water  is 
utilized  such  as  water  wheels,  pumps,  tur¬ 
bines,  the  archimedean  screw,  the  Bar¬ 
ker’s  mill,  the  hydraulic  ram,  the  hy¬ 
draulic  crane,  the  hydraulic  or  hydrosta¬ 
tic  press,  etc. 

Hvdride  (hi'drld),  in  chemistry  a 
'tL«/UA  substance  consisting  of  hy¬ 

drogen  combined  with  a  metal,  or  some 
base  which  plays  the  part  of  a  metal. 

Hydrocarbons  S 

compounds  which  consist  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  only.  They  are  produced  chiefly 
by  the  decomposition  of  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  either  slowly  by  natural  causes, 
or  by  artificial  means,  as  in  the  case  of 


Hydrocele 


Hydrogen 


the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  making  gas.  Certain  of  the 
hydrocarbons  are  also  found  in  the  gums 
which  exude  from  trees.  Among  the  best 
known  are  paraffin,  benzine  and  turpen¬ 
tine. 

Hydrocele  (hi'dr°-sel) ,  a .  collection 

j  vw  v/  of  serous  fluid  in  some  of 
the  coverings  of  the  testicle  or  spermatic 
cord,  or  in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scro¬ 
tum.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  a  strain 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  testes.  A  large 
tumor  is  formed,  filled  with  fluid,  wThich 
has  often  to  be  drawn  off  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  A  radical  cure  may  be 
effected  by  setting  up  an  inflammation 
which  brings  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
sac  into  adhesion,  and  thus  obliterates  the 
cavity. 

Hydrocephalus  <“ 

fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ; 
dropsy  of  the  brain.  See  Dropsy. 

Hydrocharidaceas  ach^t; 

order  of  monocotyledonous  floating  and 
creeping  plants,  inhabiting  ditches,  rivers 
and  lakes  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  genus  Anacliaris  belongs  to  it.  See 
Anacharis. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  (rik)Y  orUMu- 

riatic  Acid  (HC1),  a  gaseous  compound 
of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine. 
It  is  evolved  during  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  water  which  collects 
in  the  crevices  of  mountains,  as  well  as 
in  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  volcanic 
formations,  especially  in  South  America. 
It  may  be  produced  by  decomposing  com¬ 
mon  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  bring¬ 
ing  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hydro¬ 
gen  together  and  exposing  the  mixture  to 
diffused  daylight  without  condensation. 
It  explodes  in  direct  sunlight.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  is  colorless,  has  a  pungent 
odor  and  an  acid  taste.  It  is  quite  ir- 
respirable,  extinguishes  flame  and  dis¬ 
solves  very  readily  in  water.  The  chief 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  arts  is  to 
supply  chlorine  to  the  bleaching-powder 
manufacturer.  It  is  also  used  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  glue,  phosphorus,  carbonic 
acid,  artificial  waters,  etc.  In  medicine 
it  is  used  diluted  as  a  tonic  and  astrin¬ 
gent.  In  a  concentrated  form  it  is  a 
powerful  caustic. 

Hydrochloric  Ether.  %%erCMoric 
Hydrocyanic  Acid  W?:“as 

Prussic  Acid  (which  see). 

Hydrodynamics  b“f 

the  general  science  of  dynamics,  treat¬ 


ing  specially  of  the  laws  of  force  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  fluids.  It  is  divided  into  hydro¬ 
statics,  which  is  concerned  with  forces 
applied  to  fluids  at  rest,  and  hydrokin¬ 
etics ,  which  treats  of  the  application  of 
forces  so  as  to  produce  motion  in  fluids. 
The  term  hydrodynamics  is,  however,  very 
often  used  in  the  latter  sense,  being  thus 
opposed  to  hydrostatics.  The  name  Hy¬ 
draulics  is  given  to  the  subject  when  con¬ 
sidered  with  respect  to  its  practical  bear¬ 
ing  on  engineering  science. 

Hydro-electric  Machine, 

in  which  electricity  is  generated  by  the 
friction  of  steam  against  the  sides  of 
orifices  through  which  it  is  allowed  to 
escape  under  high  pressure. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid  ^i),"  d0rru'J?Yu- 

ohydric  Acid  (II  F),  an  acid  which  may 
be  obtained  either  in  the  liquid  form  or 
in  the  anhydrous  form,  as  a  colorless  gas. 
Both  the  dry  and  the  liquid  form  act  upon 
the  skin  with  great  virulence.  Hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  is  used  chiefly  for  etching 
upon  glass.  The  glass  is  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  etching  wax,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  is  traced  through  the  wax  down  to 
the  glass  with  a  fine-pointed  instrument. 
The  plate  is  then  treated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  or  is  exposed  to  the 
gas  itself.  After  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  the  wax  is  dissolved  away  and  the 
design  becomes  visible.  In  chemistry 
hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  to  decompose 
and  dissolve  silicates  in  mineral  analy¬ 
sis. 

HvdrOP*PTl  (hi'dru-jen),  an  impor- 
ugcn  tant  elementary  sub¬ 
stance,  one  of  the  elements  of  water  and  a 
component  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
products.  It  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  water  over  red  hot  iron  fil¬ 
ings,  or  by  submitting  water  to  the  action 
of  an  electric  current,  wherebv  it  is  de¬ 
composed  into  its  elements  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  Pure  hydrogen  is  a  colorless, 
tasteless,  inodorous  gas ;  it  is  very  in¬ 
flammable,  burning  with  a  pale,  very 
slightly  luminous,  but  intensely  hot  flame  ; 
it  is  a  powerful  refractor  of  light ;  the 
least  dense  and  the  most  rapidly  diffusi¬ 
ble  of  all  the  gases  and  the  lightest  body 
in  nature,  being  about  14^  times  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  with  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  of  .0693.  In  consequence  of  its  ex¬ 
treme  lightness  it  is  the  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  unity  in  referring  to  the  atomic 
weight  of  bodies,  and  it  has  also  been 
assumed  as  the  unit  in  speaking  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  gases,  although  com¬ 
mon  air  is  the  more  generally  received 
standard.  Hydrogen  cannot  support  res¬ 
piration,  but  is  not  directly  poisonous, 


Hydrography 


Hydromys 


death  ensuing  from  mere  absence  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  Two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with 
six  of  air  form  an  explosive  mixture. 
The  most  intense  heat  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  is  caused  by  the  burning  of  hydro¬ 
gen  in  oxygen  gas,  and  this  principle 
has  been  applied  to  increase  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  blast-furnaces  in  iron-works  by 
making  the  gases  pass  separately  through 
heated  tubes  to  the  furnace.  Hydro¬ 
gen  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  nor 
is  there  any  other  liquid  which  is  cap¬ 
able  of  dissolving  it  in  great  quantity.  Hy¬ 
drogen  gas  can  be  liquefied  by  exposure 
to  050  atmospheres  pressure  and  — 140°C., 
but  remains  liquid  at  320  atmospheres 
pressure,  the  temperature  remaining  the 
same.  It  was  solidified  in  1899  by  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  evaporate  when  in  the  liquid 
state.  It  unites  with  all  other  elemen¬ 
tary  gaseous  bodies,  and  forms  with  them 
compounds,  not  only  of  great  interest, 
but  of  vast  importance  and  utility  ;  with 
nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia  ;  with  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid ;  with  fluorine,  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  etc. 

Hydrography 

cal  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
description  and  natural  phenomena  of  the 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whether 
in  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers.  It  may  deal 
with  the  rivers,  watersheds,  lakes,  etc., 
of  a  particular  country  ;  and  it  also  em¬ 
braces  the  determination  of  winds,  cur¬ 
rents  and  other  departments  of  marine 
surveying.  In  Britain,  France,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  etc.,  there  are  hydrographic 
departments  kept  up  by  government, 
which  publish  accurate  charts  of  coasts, 
issue  sailing  directions,  etc. 

Hydrokineties 

drodynamics  which  treats  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  forces  producing  motion  in  fluids, 
having  thus  to  do  with  the  flow  of  liquids 
in  pipes,  its  issue  from  orifices  under  cer¬ 
tain  pressures,  etc.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

TTxT-rlvnrnP+PV  (hl-drom'e-ter) ,  an  in- 
nyaroineier  gtrument  primarily  for 

determining  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids, 
though  some  of  them  can  also  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  The  hydro¬ 
static  principle  on  which  the  use  of  the 
hydrometer  depends  is  the  well-known  one 
that  when  a  solid  body  floats  in  a  liquid, 
and  thus  displaces  a  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  the  weight  of  the  solid  body  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  that  it 
displaces.  The  density  of  the  liquid  is 
determined  either  by  observing  the  depths 
to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the 
liquid  (the  hydrometer  of  variable  im¬ 
mersion)  or  the  weights  required  to 
make  it  sink  to  a  given  depth  (the 


hydrometer  of  constant  immersion).  Of 
the  second  kind  of  hydrometer  Nichol¬ 
son’s  is  a  good  example.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  metal,  surmounted 
with  a  very  fine  metallic  stem,  to  the  top 
of  which  there  is  attached  a  plate  or  pan 
for  weights.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
metallic  cylinder  hangs  a  kind  of  cup  or 
basket.  The  whole  instrument  is 
weighted  so  as  to  float  upright.  On  the 
fine  metallic  stem  there  is  a  marked 
point ;  and  by  putting  weights  on  the 
upper  pan  the  hydrometer  is 
always  made  to  sink  precisely 
to  this  point.  Thus  the 
volume  immersed  is  always 
the  same.  From  what  was 
said  above,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  different  weights  are  re¬ 
quired  to  sink  it  to  the  marked 
point  in  different  liquids,  the 
denser  the  liquid  the  greater 
being  the  weight  required ; 

and  if  the  weight  of  the  in- _ 

strument  itself  is  known,  Hydrometer 
and  also  the  standard  weight , 
or  weight  required  to  sink  it  to  the 
marked  point  in  distilled  water,  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
liquid  from  an  observation  with  the  in¬ 
strument  is  very  easy.  But  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  can  also  be  found  by 
means  of  Nicholson’s  hydrometer,  for 
which  purpose  the  instrument  is  placed 
in  distilled  water  and  the  solid  body  is 
put  on  the  upper  pan.  Weights  are  then 
added  till  the  hydrometer  sinks  to  the 
marked  point.  But  the  standard  weight 
of  the  instrument  being  known,  it  is 
plain  that  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  weights  that  must  be  added  on  the 
upper  pan  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined 
must  be  the  weight  in  air  of  that  body. 
The  body  is  now  transferred  to  the 
basket  below  the  instrument,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  weights  which  must  now  be 
placed  in  the  dish  represent  the  weight 
of  water  displaced  by  the  solid  ;  and  the 
weight  qf  the  solid  itself  divided  by  this 
weight  is  the  specific  gravity  required. 
Hydrometers  of  variable  immersion  are 
usually  made  of  glass.  Each  of  them 
has  a  large  hollow  bulb,  below  which 
there  is  a  smaller  bulb  weighted  with 
mercury  to  make  the  instrument  float 
upright.  The  stem  is  cylindrical  and  is 
graduated,  the  divisions  being  frequently 
marked  on  a  piece  of  paper  inclosed 
within  the  stem.  The  depth  to  which 
the  hydrometer  sinks  in  the  liquid  gives 
the  density. 

TTvtfrnmv*  (hi'dro-mis),  a  genus  of 
xxy  uiuin^y  a  water-mice  found  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  adjacent  islands,  distinguished 


Hydropathy 


Hydrophobia 


from  all  other  rodents  by  its  small  num¬ 
ber  of  molar  teeth.  The  largest  species 
is  twice  the  size  of  a  common  rat.  In 
Tasmania  they  are  called  beaver-rats, 
are  nocturnal  and  very  shy,  inhabit  the 
banks  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  and 
swim  with  the  help  of  partly-webbed  hind 
feet. 


Hydropathy 


(hi-drop'a-thi) ,  a  method 
of  treating  diseases  by 


the  use  of  pure  water  both  internally  and 
externally,  which  has  come  extensively 
into  practice.  The  system  was  originated 
by  Vincent  Priessnitz,  a  Silesian  peasant, 
who  in  1829  established  at  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  of  Grafenberg  an  institution  for  the 
hydropathic  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
invented  a  variety  of  forms  in  which  the 
water  cure  might  be  applied,  such  as  the 
wet-sheet  pack,  the  dry  blanket  or  sweat¬ 
ing  pack,  the  sitz,  douche,  plunge,  wave, 
etc.,  baths.  The  new  system  soon  acquired 
popularity,  and  the  original  establishment 
expanded  into  an  extensive  suite  of  build¬ 
ings.  Other  hydropathic  institutions  soon 
sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In 
1842  a  hydropathic  society  was  formed  in 
London,  and  ere  long  numerous  establish¬ 
ments  were  erected  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  Before  Priessnitz’s  death  <  in 
1851  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  system  adopted  throughout  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was 
introduced  in  1843  and  spread  widely, 
though  it  is  now  li  cle  used.  In  many  cases 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  patients  having 
received  great  and  lasting  benefit  by  a  so¬ 
journ  at  a  hydropathic  institution,  and 
the  free  use  of  water  in  its  various  forms 
of  appliance ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  these  advantageous  results  are 
not  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  ablu¬ 
tions,  exercise  and  diet  to  which  in  such 
circumstances  the  patients  readily  con¬ 
form  themselves  as  to  the  wet  bandages, 
douches  and  other  forms  of  hydropathic 


treatment. 

TTvrl -mnTi pup  ( hi'dru-fan ) ,  a  variety 
nyaiopiidne  of  opalj  made  trans_ 

parent  by  immersion  in  water.  See 
Opal. 

Hydrophobia  [^™'f6wat?r; Gand 

photos ,  fear),  a  specific  disease  arising 
from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The 
animals  most  liable  to  be  afflicted  with 
madness  are  dogs  ;  but  cats,  wolves,  foxes, 
etc.,  are  also  subject  to  it.  The  early 
symptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  such 
as  restlessness  and  general  uneasiness, 
irritability,  sullenness  and  inclination 
for  indigestible  and  unnatural  food,  and 
often  a  propensity  to  lap  its  own  urine. 
As  the  disease  proceeds  the  eyes  become 
red,  bright  and  fierce,  with  some  degree 


of  strabismus  or  squinting ;  twitchings 
occur  round  the  eye,  and  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  face.  After  the  second 
day  the  dog  usually  begins  to  lose  per¬ 
fect  control  over  the  voluntary  muscles, 
lie  catches  at  his  food,  and  either  bolts 
it  almost  unchewed,  or,  in  the  attempt 
to  chew  it,  suffers  it  to  drop  from  his 
mouth.  The  want  of  power  over  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw,  tongue  and  throat 
increases  until  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
dependent,  the  tongue  protrudes  from  the 
mouth,  and  is  of  a  dark,  and  almost 
black  color.  A  peculiar  kind  of  delirium 
also  comes  on,  and  the  animal  snaps  at 
imaginary  objects.  His  thirst  is  exces¬ 
sive,  although  there  is  occasionally  a  want 
of  power  to  lap.  His  desire  to  do  mis¬ 
chief  depends  much  on  his  previous  dis¬ 
position  and  habits.  He  utters  also  a 
peculiar  howl,  and  his  bark  is  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone. 
In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  a  viscid 
saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  and  his 
breathing  is  attended  with  a  harsh,  grat¬ 
ing  sound.  The  loss  of  power  over  the 
voluntary  muscles  extends,  after  the  third 
day,  throughout  his  whole  frame,  he 
staggers  in  his  gait,  and  frequently  falls. 
On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease 
the  dog  dies,  sometimes  in  convulsions, 
but  more  frequently  without  a  struggle. 
In  regard  to  man  the  rabid  virus  seems 
to  be  more  violent  when  it  proceeds  from 
wolves  than  from  dogs.  It  appears  to 
be  contained  solely  in  the  saliva  of  the 
animal,  and  does  not  produce  any  effect 
on  the  healthy  skin.  But  if  the  skin  is 
deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the  virus 
is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation  will 
take  effect.  The  development  of  the 
rabid  symptoms  is  rarely  immediate ;  it 
usually  takes  place  oefore  the  twenty-first 
day,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  reported 
as  having  occurred  after  six  months  or 
even  longer.  It  begins  with  a  slight  pain 
in  the  scar  of  the  bite,  sometimes  attended 
with  a  chill ;  the  pain  extends  and  reaches 
the  base  of  the  breast,  if  the  bite  was 
on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  throat,  if  on 
the  upper  extremities.  The  patient  be¬ 
comes  dejected,  morose  and  taciturn.  He 
prefers  solitude,  and  avoids  bright  light ; 
frightful  dreams  disturb  his  sleep ;  the 
eyes  become  brilliant ;  pains  in  the  neck 
and  throat  ensue.  These  symptoms  pre¬ 
cede  the  rabid  symptoms  two  or  three 
days.  They  are  followed  by  a  general 
shuddering  at  the  approach  of  any  liquid 
or  smooth  body,  attended  with  a  sensation 
of  oppression, .  deep  sighs  and  convulsive 
starts,  in  which  the  muscular  strength 
is  much  increased.  A  foamy,  viscid 
saliva  is  discharged  from  the  month  ;  the 
deglutition  of  solid  matters  is  difficult ; 
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CURTISS  HYDRO-AEROPLANE 


HYDRO-AEROPLANE  IN  THE  WATER 


The  new  type  of  Curtiss  flying  boat  of  60  horsepower,  which  is  capable  of  making  50  miles  per  hour  in 
the  water  and  60  miles  per  hour  in  the  air.  It  will  withstand  any  wind  or  wave  safe  for  a  boat  of  its  size. 


Hydrophora 


Hydrostatics 


resP^raJ:^on  hard ;  the  skin  at  first,  which  Huxley  and  other  authors  divide 
chilly,  and  afterwards  covered  with  the  Hydrozoa,  the  other  two  being  the 
sweat ;  the  pulse  weak ;  the  fit  is  often  Discophora  and  the  Siphonophora. 
followed  by  a  syncope ;  the  fits  return  TTvrlrnnlfniP  (hl'dro-plan),  a  motor 
at  first  every  few  hours,  then  at  shorter  J  U1  ujiidiie  boat  gQ  built  ag  to  gink 
intervals,  and  death  takes  place  generally  but  little  in  the  water,  and  when  driven 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  No  means  at  high  speed  rising  so  as  practically  to 
have  yet  been  found  of  arresting  the  prog-  glide  over  the  surface,  or  to  rise  in  the 
ress  of  the  poisonous  virus  after  it  has  air.  It  combines  the  principles  of  the 
once  developed  in  the  system.  The  treat-  aeroplane  and  the  motor  boat, 
ment,  therefore,  consists  in  preventing  TTvdrnsta tlP  (hi  -  dru  -  stat'- 

lts  development,  which  may  be  effected  "v  U1  Ub  lcl  110  riebb  ik),  or  Bra- 
by  applying  a  ligature,  where  possible,  mah’s  Press,  a  hydrostatic  apparatus 

which  in  its  practical 
application  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Bramah  in 
1796.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  ac- 
1  c  o  m  p  a  nying  figure. 
>  By  means  of  a  suction 
and  force  pump,  a  a , 
worked  by  the  lever 
or  handle  L  turning 
about  the  point  o, 
water  is  drawn  from 
the  reservoir  b  b  and 


' - ■-]  c  //  r - - — N  tne  reservoir  b  b  ana 

forced  along  the  tube 
c  c  into  the  cistern  v 
through  the  top  of 
which  a  heavy  metal 
.  plunger  A  A  works. 

On  the  upper  end  of 

q  ..  .  -rj  j  4  4.*  the  Plunger  is  a  large 

Section  of  Hydrostatic  Press.  plate  B'  B'  upon  which 

the  goods  to  be 

to  impede  the  circulation  from  the  wound,  pressed  are  placed.  When  water  is 

by  sucking  it,  and  thoroughly  cauterizing  pumped  from  the  reservoir  b  b  into  the 

it  either  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  cistern  v,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
iron  heated  to  a  white  heat,  the  pain  plunger  of  the  pump  is  transmitted  ac- 
of  cautery  being  less  as  the  temperature  cording  to  the  well-known  hydrostatic 
is  greater.  If  these  means  are  not  avail-  principle  (see  Hydrostatics)  to  the  bot- 
able,  any  burning  substance  and  most  tom  of  the  plunger  A,  which  accordingly 
acids  may  be  used.  M.  Pasteur  discov-  rises  and  carries  the  objects  placed  on 

ered  a  method  of  preventing  the  develop-  plate  b'b'  up  against  the  top  of  a  fixed 

ment  of  the  disease  by  a  system  of  sue-  frame  D  d.  It  was  the  invention  by 

cessive  inoculations  with  rabid  virus  of  Bramah  of  a  water-tight  leather  collar 

greater  and  greater  intensity ;  the  inocula-  surrounding  the  piston  that  made  the  use 
tion  being  made  the  first  day  with  mar-  of  the  press  practicable ;  before  his  in¬ 
row  extracted  from  a  rabid  animal  12  vention  not  much  power  could  be  de- 

to  14  days  previously,  the  second  day  with  yeloped  from  the  escape  of  the  water 
fresher  marrow,  continuing  until  marrow  round  the  piston.  The  collar  consists  of  a 
only  one  day  old  is  used.  The  result  of  leather  ring  bent  so  as  to  have  a  semi- 
this  treatment  is  claimed  to  confer  immu-  circular  section  (as  seen  in  cut),  so  that 
nity  from  infection.  While  this  method  the  water  passing  between  the  piston  and 
has  been  favorably  received,  many  doubt  cylinder  fills  the  concavity  of  the  collar, 
its  efficacy,  especially  the  anti-vaccination-  and  by  pressure  produces  a  packing  which 
ists,  and  question  the  number  of  cures  fits  the.  tighter  as  the  pressure  on  the 
really  performed.  As  a  sharp  critic  of  the  piston  increases.  The  hydrostatic  press 
Pasteur  system  has  remarked,  every  one  may  be  constructed  to  give  pressures  of 
who  is  bitten  and  inoculated  is  counted,  in  two  or  three  hundred  tons,  and  is  ex- 
M.  Pasteur’s  list,  though  there  is  nothing  tensively  employed  where  very  great  force 
to  prove  that  he  would  have  contracted  is  required,  as  in  testing  anchors  or  rais- 
the  disease.  „  iffi?  very  heavy  weights. 

(hl-drof'or-a) ,  one.  of  TTy^rostaticS  that  p.ar^ 

the  three  divisions  into  J  >  general  science  of  hy- 


Hydrophora 


Hydrostatics 


Hydrothorax 


drodynamics  that  treats  of  the  application 
of  forces  to  fluids  at  rest.  Among  the 
chief  principles  of  hydrostatics  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  (1)  The  inten¬ 
sity  of  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  fluid  is 
the  same  in  all  directions ;  it  is  the  same 
whether  the  surface  that  receives  the  pres¬ 
sure  faces  upwards,  downwards,  horizon¬ 
tally  or  obliquely.  (2)  When  a  fluid  is 
confined,  if  the  intensity  of  pressure  in 
one  part  be  increased,  as  by  forcing  in  a 
piston  or  by  any  other  means,  an  equal 
increase  will  be  produced  in  the  intensity 
of  pressure  at  all  other  parts :  in  other 
words,  pressure  applied  to  any  one  part 


Pascal’s  Principle. 


is  transmitted  without  any  change  in  its 
intensity  to  all  other  parts.  The  diagram 
will  aid  in  the  understanding  of  this. 
If  pressure  is  applied  to  P  it  will  be 
transmitted  in  all  directions  through  the 
liquid.  If  other  openings  are  made,  and 
if  they  are  fitted  with  pistons,  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  must  be  applied  to  any  piston 
equal  in  area  to  the  area  of  P  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  on  p ;  and  if  the  area 
of  one  of  the  other  pistons  is  greater  or 
less  than  the  area  of  p,  the  pressure  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  it  in  its  place  is  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  than  or  less  than  the 
pressure  that  is  applied  to  p.  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  known  as  Pascal’s  princi¬ 
ple  from  being  distinctly  formulated  by 
him,  is  the  most  important  in  hydrosta¬ 
tics,  and  finds  a  practical  application  in 
the  Hydrostatic,  or  Bramah’s  Press  (see 
above).  (3)  Not  only  is  pressure  trans¬ 
mitted  out  to  the  surface  or  envelope  of 
the  liquid,  but  within  the  fluid  itself  the 
particles  are  all  pressed  together.  When 
a  solid  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  it  is 
pressed  at  every  point  of  its  surface  in 
the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sur¬ 
face  at  that  point.  (4)  In  every  horizon¬ 
tal  layer  throughout  the  liquid  the  pres¬ 
sure  per  unit  area  is  the  same ;  and  this 
is  the  case  independently  of  the  shape  of 
any  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  may  be 
contained.  The  pressure  per  unit  area 
in  any  horizontal  layer  depends  only  on 
the  height  of  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid 


above  the  layer  considered,  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  the  liquid ;  and  it  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid 
of  unit  sectional  area  whose  height  is 
the  height  of  the  free  surface.  Hence 
whatever  be  the  shape  or  size  of  several 
vessels,  if  all  have  the  same  area  of  base, 
and  if  in  all  the  water  stands  at  the 
same  height,  the  pressure  on  each  of  the 
bases  is  the  same.  (5)  When  a  solid  is 
immersed  either  partially  or  wholly  in  a 
liquid  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is  displaced. 
The  solid  is  at  the  same  time  pressed  at 
every  point  by  the  liquid.  But  the  up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  the  solid  is  greater 
than  the  downward  by  an  amount  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  solid.  Hence  we  obtain 
what  is  called  the  principle  of  Archime¬ 
des,  namely,  that  a  body  immersed  either 
wholly  or  partially  in  a  fluid  loses  a 
portion  of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  the 
fluid  which  it  displaces.  This  principle 
is  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
flotation  of  bodies,  and  the  determination 
of  specific  gravity,  etc.  In  regard  to  the 
sinking  or  floating  of  bodies  three  differ¬ 
ent  cases  may  thus  arise :  First,  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  exceed  the  weight 
of  the  liquid  it  displaces,  in  which  case 
the  body  sinks  in  the  liquid ;  Second,  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  liquid  displaced,  in  which  case 
the  body  will  not  remain  submerged  un¬ 
less  forcibly  held  down,  but  will  rise  to 
the  top  and  partly  out  of  the  liquid  un¬ 
til  the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  is 
equal  to  its  own  weight ;  Third,  the 
weight  of  the  body  may  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  in  which 
case  it  will  have  little  or  no  tendency 
either  to  sink  or  rise. 

Hydrosulphuric  Acid 

or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  hydrothionic 
acid  (II2S),  is  a  colorless,  inflammable 
gas  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  sul¬ 
phurous  organic  matters.  Many  mineral 
waters  contain  it  naturally.  It  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  burning  sulphur 
vapor  in  hydrogen,  or  by  passing  hydro¬ 
gen  through  sulphur.  It  has  a  sweet  taste 
but  a  very  nauseous  odor  as  of  rotten 
eggs.  It  has  poisonous  effects  when 
breathed,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  birds  perished  in  air  which  contained 
Tirooth  part  of  the  gas. 

Hydrothorax  (hl-dru-th5'rakz)  a 

J  dropsical  condition 

of  the  pleura,  in  which  the  pleural  cavity 
contains  a  serous  fluid  exuded  from  the 
blood-vessels,  not  due  to  inflammation. 
It  may  be  the  result  of  organic  disease  in 
the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  of  pressure  on 
vessels  obstructing  the  return  of  blood. 


Hydrozoa 


Hyena 


Hvdrozoa  (hl-dru-zoa),  a  class  of 
J  animals  of  the  subking¬ 

dom  Ccelenterata,  in  which  the  walls  of 
the  body  inclose  a  simple  undivided  cavity 
which  acts  both  as  a  body  cavity  and  a 
digestive  cavity.  The  body  is  essentially 


a,  Part  of  the  colony  of  Bougainvillea  muscus,  one 
of  the  compound  Hydrozoa,  of  the  natural  size. 
b,  Part  of  the  same  enlarged:  p,  A  polypite  fully 
expanded;  m.  An  incompletely  developed  reproduc¬ 
tive  bud;  m\  A  more  completely  developed  repro¬ 
ductive  bud;  /,  Ccenosarc  withits  investing  periderm 
and  central  canal,  c,  A  free  reproductive  bud  or 
medusiform  gonophore  of  the  same:  n,  Gonocalyx; 
p,  Manufrium;  c,  One  of  the  radiating  gastro- 
vascular  canals;  o,  Ocellus;  v,  Velum;  t,  Tentacle. 
(After  Allman.) 

composed  of  two  layers,  an  outer  layer 
or  ectoderm  and  an  inner  or  entoderm. 
Reproductive  organs  are  developed  as 
external  processes  of  the  body-wall,  but 
reproduction  also  takes  place  by  fission. 
The  Hydrozoa  are  all  aquatic  and  almost 
all  marine.  The  fresh-water  hydra  is  a 
very  good  type  of  the  class.  The  body 
is  quite  soft,  and  when  fully  contracted 
appears  like  a  particle  of  matter  resting 
on  the  surface  of  a  plant  or  stone ;  but 
when  expanded  it  shows  a  long  slender 
body  of  a  bright  green  or  light  brown 
color.  One  end  of  the  body  develops  into 
a  number  of  long  slender  tentacles,  within 
which,  near  their  bases,  the  mouth  of  the 
animal  is  found.  This  is  the  distal  or 
free-growing  end.  The  other  and  more 
slowly  growing  end  is  known  as  the  proxi¬ 


mal,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  disc  or  foot 
by.  which  the  hydra  attaches  itself  to 
objects.  The  body  is  hollow  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  is  found  most  in 
semistagnant  waters,  where,  hanging 
from  its  foot-disc,  with  its  long  tentacles 
expanded,  it  seizes  on  the  small  crusta¬ 
ceans  or  other  suitable  prey  which  comes 
in  contact  with  it.  Its  tentacles  have 
a  stinging  power  which  soon  paralyzes 
its  prey.  Under  favorable  conditions 
one  or  more  hydrae  are  usually  found  at 
tached  to  the  parent  form.  Such  are 
produced  by  a  process  of  budding  from  the 
parent.  Each  of  these  ultimately  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  parent  stem  and  becomes 
an  independent  hydra.  The  Hydrozoa  are 
divided  by  Prof.  Nicholson  into  six  sub¬ 
classes,  viz.,  the  Hydroida,  the  Siphono- 
phora,  the  Lucernarida,  the  Graptolitoi- 
dea,  the  Ilydrocorallinae  and  the  Stroma- 
toporoidea. 

TTvena  (M-e'na),  a  genus  of  digiti- 

J  grade  carnivorous  quadru¬ 

peds,  constituting  a  family  which  unites 
the  skull  characters  of  the  Felidae  (cats) 
with  the  skeleton  and  gregarious  habits 
of  the  Oanidse  (dogs).  The  characters 
of  this  genus  are  five  molars  above,  and 
five  or  four  below,  on  each  side,  the 
three  anterior  molars  being  conical, 
smooth,  and  remarkably  large,  adapted 
for  breaking  the  bones  of  their  prey ;  the 
tongue  is  rough ;  the  legs  are  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  four  claws ;  the  forelegs  are 
longer  than  the  hind  legs ;  the  eyes  large 
and  prominent ;  the  ears  long  and  acute ; 
the  jaws  are  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  their  muscles,  and  cafi  crush  the  hard¬ 
est  and  most  massive  bones  with  ease. 
The  genus  is  confined  to  Africa  and 
Asia.  There  are  three  species  known — 


.Striped  Hyena  (. Hyaena  striata) 

the  striped  hyena  (Hycena  striata ),  the 
spotted  (H.  crocuta),  and  the  brown 
hyena  (H.  brunnea).  They  are  noctur¬ 
nal  animals,  extremely  voracious,  feeding 
chiefly  on  carrion,  and  thus  being  of  great 
utility  in  the  countries  where  they  live ; 
to  obtain  dead  bodies  they  will  even  dig 
up  graves.  Along  with  the  true  hyenas, 
the  aardwolf  of  South  Africa  is  also 
included  in  the  family  of  Hysenidae.  An 


Hyeres 


Hymen 


extinct  species,  the  cave  liycna  (II.  spe- 
Icoa)  was  abundant  in  England,  France 
and  Germany  anterior  to  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  has  left  its  remains  in  many 
caves  of  these_  countries. 

TTvatpq  (e-ar),  a  town  of  Southern 
FranCe,  department  Var,  10 
miles  east  of  Toulon,  beautifully  situated 
on  a  declivity  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  from  chest  or  nervous  disorders.  Fop. 
(1906)  17,790. 

Hyeres  Islands,  ?  »fM“ 

ranean,  on  the  coast  of  France  a  little 
south  of  Hybres.  Pop.  5755. 

HvP’lpifl  (hi-ji-e'ya) ,  the  Greek  god- 
■nvblc  dess  of  health,  daughter  of 
Asclepios,  or  ^Escula- 
pius.  Her  temple  was 
placed  near  that  of 
iEsculapius,  and  her 
statues  were  even 
erected  in  it.  She  is 
represented  as  a 
blooming  maid  with  a 
bowl  in  her  hand, 
t  from  which  she  is 
1  feeding  a  snake,  the 
symbol  of  health. 

Hygiene  ^parV 

ment  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the 
preservation  of  health, 
and  the  duration  of 
life  prolonged  by  a 
due  attention  to 
physiological  or 
natural  laws.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  public  and  private 
hygiene,  the  former  having  to  do  with 
measures  for  excluding  causes  of  disease 
(see  Quarantine  and  Vaccination ),  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  cleanliness  in  the  streets 
and  dwellings  (see  Sanitary  Science  and 
Sewage),  methods  of  maintaining  the 
purity  of  the  supply  of  food  and  drink 
(see  Adulteration )  ;  the  latter  may  be 
considered  to  embrace  such  subjects  as 
alimentation  (see  Aliment,  Digestion  and 
Dietetics ),  clothing  (see  Clothing),  exer¬ 
cise  and  muscular  development  (see 
Gymnastics),  etc. 

Hygrometer  ^Jifum°ente'forr) Vn«££ 

uring  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  chief  classes  of  hygrom¬ 
eters  depend  either  upon  absorption  or 
upon  condensation.  Of  the  former  kind 
is  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which 
a  hair,  that  expands  and  contracts  in 
length  according  as  the  air  is  more  or 
less  moist,  is  made  to  move  an  index. 
Of  the  latter  sort  is  Daniell’s  hygrometer. 


Darnell's  Hygrometer. 


Hygieia,  from  an¬ 
tique  statue. 


This  instrument  consists  of  a  bent  glass 
tube,  terminating  in  two  bulbs,  the  bulb 
A  being  two-thirds  filled  with  sulphuric 
ether,  and  the  bulb  B  being,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  experiment,  empty.  The 
latter  is  covered  with  muslin.  In  process 
of  con  struction 
the  tube  is  ex¬ 
hausted  of  air, 
and  is  thus  filled 
with  vapor  of 
ether  through  its 
entire  length.  A 
thermometer  (#) 
whose  bulb  is  im- 
m  e  r  s  e  d  in  the 
ether  of  the 
lower  arm,  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  tube 
to  register  varia¬ 
tion  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  t  h  e  r  mome- 
ter  (#')  is  attached  to  the  stand  of  the 
instrument,  to  show  the  temperature  of 
the  outer  air.  If  sulphuric  ether  be 
dropped  on  the  bulb  b,  as  it  evaporates 
the  bulb  is  cooled,  and  the  vapor  of  ether 
is  condensed  within  it  from  the  bulb  A ; 
while  owing  to  the  evaporation  from  A 
into  b  the  temperature  of  the  former 
gradually  falls.  The  operation  is  carried 
on  till  the  temperature  of  A  is  so  far 
reduced  that  dew  from  the  surrounding 
air  just  begins  to  condense  upon  it.  By 
means  of  the  thermometer  contained  in 
a  the  temperature  is  read  off  at  the  in¬ 
stant  at  which  vapor  begins  to  condense, 
and  the  dew-point  is  thus  obtained.  The 
hygrometric  condition ,  that  is,  the  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  moisture  that 
the  air  actually  contains  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  it  is  capable  of  containing  at 
the  existing  temperature,  is  then  easily 
deduced.  Regnault’s  hygrometer  is  a 
modification  of  the  principle  of  Daniell’s 
instrument,  the  ether  being  evaporated 
by  forcing  air  through  it. 

Hykshos.  See  Hvcsos- 
Hylaeosaurns (hi  - Je-°-sft'rus),  a  gi- 

J  gantic  fossil  lizard 

discovered  in  the  Wealden  formation  of 
Tilgate  Forest,  England.  Its  probable 
length  was  about  25  feet.  It  is  one  of  the 
Ornithoscelida,  the  group  which  presents 
a  structure  intermediate  between  that  of 
existing  birds  and  reptiles. 

Hvmeil(hi'men)’  Hymenasus,  the 

J  god  of  marriage  in  Greek 
mythology.  No  marriage  took  place  with¬ 
out  his  being  invoked  to  sanction  it.  He 
is  described  as  having  around  his  brows 
the  flowers  of  marjoram,  in  his  left  hand 
the  flame-colored  nuptial  veil,  in  his  right 


Hymenoptera 


Hyperbola 


the  nuptial  torch,  and  on  his  feet  golden 
sandals.  He  is  a  taller  and  more  serious 

dance  aDd  1S  accompanied  by  song  and 

Hymenoptera  (bi-men-op'ter-a ;  Gr. 

,  hymen,  a  membrane, 

and  petron,  a  wing),  an  extensive  order  of 
insects,  comprising  bees,  wasps,  ants, 
ichneumon-flies,  gall-flies  and  allied  in¬ 
sects.  They  are  characterized  by  four 
membranous  naked  wings  which  have 
comparatively  few  veins.  The  second 
Pair  of  wings  is  always  smaller  than  the 
nrst.  The  mouth  parts  are  provided  with 
biting  jaws  and  a  suctorial  organ.  The 
head  is  freely  movable,  and  besides  the 
lateral  compound  eyes  there  are  usually 


Hymenoptera.  a,  Winged  male  of  ant;  b,  wing¬ 
less  worker  of  ant;  c,  Pupa  of  ant;  d,  larva  of  ant 
enlarged;  e,  the  great  sawfly  (Sir ex  gigas). 


three  ocelli  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
Hymenoptera  undergo  complete  metamor¬ 
phosis.  Females  have  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen  furnished  either  with  an  ovi¬ 
positor,  forming  a  boring  organ  (terebra) , 
or  a  sting  ( aculeus ).  Hence  the  two 
suborders  into  which  Hymenoptera  are 
divided  :  Terebrantia,  comprising  the  saw- 
flies,  gall-flies,  ichneumon-flies,  etc.,  and 
the  Aculedta,  which  include  the  bees, 
wasps,  ants,  hornets,  etc. 

"H\rm  aHuc  (hl-met'us),  a  mountain  in 
-tiy  lilt;  1 1  Ub  A^ica,  now  called  Trelo- 

vouni,  southeast  of  Athens,  distinguished 
among  the  ancients  for  the  excellence  of 
its  marble  and  its  honey.  The  latter  is 
still  in  repute. 

TTvrrm  (him),  originally  a  song  of 
praise  sung  in  honor  of  gods 
and  heroes  on  festivals,  with  the  accom¬ 
paniments  of  music  and  dancing.  Among 
the  Hindus  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
among  the  Hebrews  the  psalms,  and 
among  the  Greeks  the  so-called  Orphic 
and  Homeric  hymns  are  good  examples. 
The  early  Christian  hymns  are  full  of 
devotional  feeling.  Their  use  dates  from 
the  first  days  of  the  church ;  but  the 
names  of  the  authors  even  of  the  more 
modern  hymns  cannot  be  discovered  with 


certainty,  though  Prudentius,  Paulus  Dia- 
conus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  known 
to  have  composed  some  of  the  most  es¬ 
teemed.  The  use  of  hymns  was  sanctioned 
by  the  fourth  council,  at  Toledo,  in  633, 
Several  of  them  have  names  derived  from 
the  words  with  which  they  begin,  as  the 
Te  Deum,  the  Gloria  Patri,  etc. 

Hyoid  Bone  (hi',oid)’  anatomy, 

J  a  bone  shaped  some¬ 

what  like  the  letter  U,  but  with  a  wide 
bend  and  shorter  limbs  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  and  having  two  pairs  of  up¬ 
ward  projections  or  cornua  (horns).  It 
is  suspended  horizontally  in  the  substance 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  between  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx. 

Hyoseyamus  See 

Hvnatia  (hi-pa'she-a),  a  Greek  fe- 
■"v  pa  lid,  male  philosopher  of  the 
eclectic  school,  the  daughter  of  Theon, 
•a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathema- 
^  tician  of  Alexandria  towards  the  close 
/  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  at 
•  which  period  she  was  born.  Her  father 
taught  her  not  only  all  the  branches  of 
polite  learning,  but  also  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy  and  finally  philosophy.  She 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  latter 
study,  and  as  a  preceptress  in  the 
school  of  Plotinus  gathered  a  numerous 
auditory  of  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  East.  She  was  as  virtuous  and  beau¬ 
tiful  as  she  was  learned.  But  the  zeal 
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and  the  opposition  of  Cyril,  the  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Alexandria,  were  aroused  at  the 
influence  exercised 
by  Hypatia ;  the  G\ 
lower  and  more 
ignorant  clergy  in 
particular  were 
stirred  against  her, 
and  at  length  a 
number  of  them 
having  excited  a 
popular  tumult, 
seized  her  as  .  she 
was  returning-, 
from  the  schools, 
d  r  R  g  G  d  her  Hyperbola — d  b  e,  q  a 
through  the  streetsH;^W^h^bol^ 

°I  •  ^  eJX1.a  n  d  1  1  a,  transverse  axis;  a  b ,  con- 

stnpped  her  naked,  jugate  axis;  n  c  p,  a  di¬ 
land  finally  mur-ameter. 
dered  her  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  greatest  barbarity 
(415).  Charles  Kingsley  chose  the  story 
of  Hypatia  as  the  subject  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  historical  romance. 

TTvnPrfPmia  (hi-per-e'mi-a),  an  ex- 
XLypeianiiid,  cessive  flow  of  blood  t0 

any  structure  of  the  body. 

Hvnerbola  (bi-per'bo-la),  in  geom- 
Jiypeiuuia  etry,  a  curve  formed  by 


Hyperbole 


Hypochondria 


cutting  a  cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
its  axis,  or  so  that  the  cutting  plane 
makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  than 
the  side  of  the  cone  makes,  and  when 
produced  cuts  also  the  opposite  cone,  or 
the  cone  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
former,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vertex, 
thus  producing  another  hyperbola,  which 
is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to  the 
former  one. 


Hvnerholp  (-bo-le),  a  rhetorical  fig- 
siyyvi  uuie  ure>  in  which  an  idea  is 

expressed  with  a  fanciful  exaggeration  of 
phrase  which  is  not  to  be  taken  too 
literally,  but  only  as  representing  a  cer¬ 
tain  warmth  of  admiration  or  emphasis. 
‘  His  fame  reaches  to  the  stars  ’  is  an 
example  of  hyperbole. 

Hyperboreans  (h  1  -  p  er-bo-re'anz) , 

an  ancient  name  for 
a  mythical  people,  supposed  to  dwell  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  They 
were  favorites  of  Apollo,  and  dwelt  in  an 
earthly  paradise  in  everlasting  youth  and 
health.  In  modern  times  the  term  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  trees  of  Northeast  Asia 
and  Northern  America. 

Hyperdnlia.  See  Dulia- 


Hypericacese 

der  of  plants,  of  which  the  genus  Hyperi¬ 
cum  or  St.  John’s  wort  is  the  type.  They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  (rarely)  trees,  with 
simple,  opposite  (rarely  whorled)  leaves. 
They  have  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary, 
cymose  or  paniculate  flowers,  usually 
yellow  or  white.  These  plants  are  much 
spread ;  they  abound  in  resinous  juice, 
and  many  possess  medicinal  properties. 

Hyperesthesia 

an  excessive  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  special  or  general.  In  this 
condition  the  slightest  stimulus  may 
cause  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  as  in  tic- 
douloureux.  In  the  case  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  bright  flashes  of  light  may  be 
seen,  sounds  heard,  and  smells  and  tastes 
experienced  with  no  apparent  cause. 
Hysteria  is  the  disease  most  likely  to 
bring  on  this  condition,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  induced  by  rheumatism,  gout,  skin 
diseases,  etc.,  and  often  adds  to  the  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  early  stages  of  various  fevers. 

Hvnpridps  (hi-per-i'dez),  an  Athe- 
xiypciiuco  nian  orator?  the  pupil  of 

Plato  and  Isocrates,  born  about  400  b.c. 
Along  with  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriotic 
and  anti-Macedonian  party.  As  an  ora¬ 
tor  he  was  especially  distinguished  for 
his  grace  and  subtlety  of  expression,  as 
well  as  for  his  tact  in  handling  the 
question  under  consideration.  He  was 


murdered  at  ^Egina  by  the  emissaries  of 
Antipater  in  322  B.c.  Of  his  orations 
one  has  reached  us  nearly  entire ;  the 
others  only  in  fragments. 

TTvnprimi  (bl-per-I'on  or  hi-pe'ri-on), 
•A1v  v  1  in  the  most  ancient  myth¬ 
ology  of  Greece,  the  god  of  the  sun, 
afterwards  identified  with  Apollo ;  also 
one  of  the  Titans. 

Hypersthene  between 

grayish  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly 
copper-red  on  the  cleavage.  It  was  first 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  was 
called  labrador  hornblende. 


Hypertrophy  ^;:ovei,nourishmmt. 

is  an  excessive  development  of  the  body 
or  any  of  its  organs  by  actual  in¬ 
crease  of  the  particular  parts  composing 
it,  as  increase  of  muscular  fibre  in  the 
heart.  It  arises  from  continued  over¬ 
supply  of  blood  to  the  part,  due  it  may 
be  to  chronic  irritation  of  the  part,  as 
for  example  thickening  of  the  skin  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  chronic  ulcer ;  or 
it  may  be  due  to  excessive  use  of  the 
part.  The  cure  of  hypertrophy  is  at¬ 
tended  with  difficulty.  The  diseased  or¬ 
gan  must  be  kept  at  rest  if  possible. 

Hyphomycetes.  See  Fun^- 
Hypnotism.  See  Mesmerism. 


Hvimnm  (hip'num),  one  of  the  larg- 
est  genera  of  mosses,  in¬ 
cluding  above  ninety  species,  natives  of 
Britain.  Many  of  the  species  are  very 
large  and  ornamental. 

Hypocanst  (Wo-kast),  in  ancient 

J  r  baths,  etc.,  an  arched 

chamber  in  which  a  fire  was  kindled  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  heat  to  the  rooms 
above  it.  The  heat  was  distributed  by 
means  of  tubes  of  earthenware. 

Hypochlorites  <h  1  - p  u  -  £.  ior'itz), 

°  r  salts,  chiefly  im¬ 

portant  as  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleach¬ 
ing  agents  ;  not,  however,  when  pure,  but 
when  containing  chlorides.  The  chief 
hypochlorites,  or  at  least  the  complex 
substances  which  contain  hypochlorites, 
are  bleaching-powder,  and  the  bleaching 
liquors  made  with  potash  and  soda. 

Hypochondria  (kip-u-kon'dri-a) ,  a 

°  r  disorder  arising 

from  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system.  It  is  a  form  of  melan¬ 
cholia.  The  sufferer  lives  under  the  gen¬ 
erally  #  groundless  apprehension  of  differ¬ 
ent  diseases.  Uninterruptedly  occupied 
with  the  state  of  his  body  he  takes  notice 
°f.  every  feeling,  and  wishes  to  have  every 
trifling  pain  explained,  considering  every 
one  as  a  symptom  of  a  serious  disease. 


Hypodermic  Injections 


Hyrcanus 


For  everything  he  wants  physic.  Hypo¬ 
chondria  is,  physically  considered,  not  a 
dangerous  disease,  although  it  makes  the 
life  of  the  sufferer  a  torment  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  friends.  It  is  occasioned 
mainly  by  too  great  mental  exertion,  by 
too  sedentary  a  life,  by  sexual  indulgence 
or  excess  in  exciting  liquors ;  and  also 
by  want  of  exercise  of  the  physical  and 
mental  powers  producing  ennui.  It  can 
be  cured,  but  slowly-,  by  the  avoidance 
of  the  habits  likely  to  occasion  it,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  steady  and  regular  life,  with 
moderate  exercise  for  the  mind  and  body, 
and  by  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  cheer¬ 
ful  society. 

Hypodermic  Injections  (dhi:prur 

mik),  injections  of  some  substance  be¬ 
neath  the  skin ;  a  method  adopted  in 
medicine  when  the  condition  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  or  other  organs  renders  the  use  of 
drugs  by  the  mouth  objectionable,  or 
when  rapidity  of  action  is  desired.  The 
medicine  is  introduced  by  a  small  glass 
or  metal  syringe  fitted  with  a  long  hol¬ 
low,  needle-shaped  point  of  steel,  which  is 
thrust  through  the  skin. 

Hypophosphites 

phosphorous  acid,  especially  certain  me¬ 
dicinal  salts,  chiefly  the  hypophosphites 
of  potassium,  sodium  and  calcium.  They 
have  been  used  with  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  in  disorders  of  the  blood  and  the 
digestive  organs,  and  have  also  been 
found  of  benefit  in  consumption,  although 
failing  to  effect  a  cure. 

Hyposulphites  <ha\'tps  V  O 

phurous  acid.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  the  hyposulphites  of  sodium  and 
calcium,  the  former  of  which  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  external  remedy  in  para¬ 
sitic  skin  disorders  and  an  internal  one 
in  checking  fermentation  in  zymotic 
diseases.  It  is  variously  used  in  bleach¬ 
ing.  photography,  and  other  arts  as  an 
antichlore,  a  dissolvent  of  bromide  and 
iodide  of  silver,  etc. 

■HVnntpnnSP  (hi-pot'e-nus^  in  geom- 
XLypOueilUbc  t  the  longest  side 


Hypothecation  y*1  "  poth-e-ka'shun) , 

J  r  v/v/tvu  tjjg  act  0£  asslgmDg 

something  in  security  without  giving  up 
the  possession  of  it.  See  Bottomry. 

Hypothesis  thI--  POtU'e-sis ) ,  etymo- 

J  P  logically  a  supposition; 

is  popularly  used  to  denote  something 
not  proved,  but  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  In  scientific  and  philosophical 
usage  it  denotes  either  a  probable  theory 
of  phenomena  not  yet  fully  explained, 
or  a  strictly  scientific  theory  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  the  known  facts  of  the 
case,  and  which  only  needs  the  verification 
of  subsequent  observations  and  deduc¬ 
tions  to  become  a  certainty.  Thus  the 
conjecture  of  Newton  that  the  force  of 
gravity,  as  exemplified  on  the  earth,  might 
extend  to  the  moon,  was  in  its  first  stage 
a  probable  hypothesis ;  but  when  it  was 
found  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  it 
became  a  scientific  hypothesis  or  theory. 
The  word  theory  is  frequently  used  where 
hypothesis  should  be  employed. 

Hypsiprymnus.  See  Kangaroo-rat 
Hypsometry  i  p  ■  som'e-tri) ,  the 

J  -P  J  measurement  of 

heights.  See  Heights. 

Hyracotherium 

fossil  Pachydermata,  belonging  to  the 
odd-toed  division,  intermediate  between 
the  hog  and  the  hyrax,  occurring  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  England.  The  species 
are  of  the  size  of  a  hare. 

HvraX  (hl'rakz),  a  genus  of  pachy- 

J  dermatous  mammalia,  inter- 

mediate  in  their  character  between  the 
rhinoceros  and  the  tapir.  It  is  the  only 
genus  of  the  order  Hyracoidea,  character¬ 
ized  by  having  no  canine  teeth,  but  long, 
curved  incisors.  The  front  feet  have 
four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet  three.  The 
Cape  hyrax  is  by  the  colonists  of  South 
Africa  called  Rock-badger  and  Rock- 
rabbit. 

TTvrnQTiiQ  (her-ka'ni-a),  a  province 
iljflbdind1  0f  ancient  Asia,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  what  are  now  the  northern 
parts  of  Khorasan  and  Mazanderan,  along 
the  Caspian  Sea. 


etry,  the  longest  side  . 

in  a  right  angled  triangle,  namely  that  HvrcailUS  (her-ka  nus) ,  the  name 

one  which  subtends  or  is  *  of  two  J  ewish  high- 


opposite  to  the  right  an¬ 
gle.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  propositions  of 
Euclid’s  Elements  is  the 
forty-seventh  of  the  first 
book,  discovered  by 
Pythagoras,  which  proves 

,  w,mnfPnllHp  that  the  square  described 
a  b,  Hypotenuse.  oQ  ^  hypotenuse  is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described 
on  the  other  two  sides. 


priests  and  rulers  of  the  Asmonean  family  ; 
— John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Simon  Maceabaeus,  assumed  the 
title  of  prince  and  the  high  priest  in  137 
B.c.,  freed  Judaea  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Syrians,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  rulers 
which  lasted  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
He  also  subjugated  the  Samaritans  and 
Idumaeans.  He  died  in  105  b.c.,  leaving 
five  sons,  two  of  whom,  Aristobulus  and 
Alexander,  afterwards  governed  with  the 


Hyssop 


Hytlie 


title  of  kings. — John  IIyrcanus  II, 
grandson  of  the  former,  was  appointed 
king  in  Jerusalem,  but  was  forced  by 
his  brother  Aristobulus  to  retire  into  pri¬ 
vate  life.  Pompey,  however,  appointed 
him  high  priest  in  b.c.  63.  About  40 
b.c.  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Par- 
thians  and  carried  with  them  to  Seleu- 
cia.  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  invited 
to  Jerusalem  by  Herod,  son  of  Antipater. 
Being  suspected  of  plotting  against  Herod, 
he  was  put  to  death  in  b.c.  30. 


TTv^fprifl  (his-te'ri-a),  a  nervous  af- 
ai*/ atcxia  fection  to  which  women  are 
subject,  generally  occurring  in  paroxysms, 
characterized  by  alternate  tits  of  laugh¬ 
ing  and  crying,  convulsive  struggling 
alternately  remitting  and  exacerbating, 
sense  of  suffocation,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  the  sensation  of  a  ball  ascending 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  occasioning  a 
feeling  of  strangulation  ( globus  hysteri¬ 
cus),  etc.  Women  of  a  delicate  habit, 
and  whose  nervous  system  is  extremely 


HvsSfm  (his'up ;  Hyssopus),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Labiata?.  The  common  hyssop  ( Hyssopus 
officinalis)  is  a  perennial  shrubby  plant 
rising  to  the  height  of 
2  feet,  a  native  of  Si¬ 
beria  and  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  but  common  in 
our  gardens.  It  flow¬ 
ers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  leaves 
have  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  odor,  and  a 
slightly  bitter  and 
.  somewhat  warm  taste. 

1 ■  f  It  was  once  esteemed 
as  a  medicine,  but  has 
now  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use.  The  hyssop  of 
Scripture  (the  symbol 
Hyssop  (H.  officinalis),  of  spiritual  purifica¬ 
tion  from  sin)  is  gen¬ 
erally  identified  with  the  caper  ( Cap - 
paris  spinosa). 


sensitive,  are  the  most  subject  to  hys¬ 
terical  affections ;  and  the  habit  which 
predisposes  to  these  attacks  is  acquired 
by  inactivity  and  a  sedentary  life,  grief, 
anxiety  and  various  physical  disorders. 
They  are  readily  excited,  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  strong  emotions, 
especially  if  sudden.  Hysterical  com¬ 
plaints  are  best  prevented  by  a  judicious 
care  of  the  moral  and  physical  education 
of  girls.  Men  are  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
subject  to  disorders  not  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent. 

TTvtTlP  (hlth),  a  borough  of  England, 
*  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in 

the  County  of  Kent,  11  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of  Dover,  to  the  west  of  Folkestone,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  or  cliff.  It  was 
anciently  a  place  of  great  importance ; 
but  its  harbor  has  been  entirely  silted  up. 
It  has  become  a  fashionable  resort  for 
sea-bathing,  and  there  is  here  a  govern¬ 
ment  school  of  musketry.  A  promenade 
over  five  miles  along  the  coast  was 
opened  in  1881.  Pop.  (1911)  6387. 
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the  ninth  letter  and  the  third  vowel 
9  of  the  English  alphabet,  in  which  it 
represents  not  only  several  vowel  sounds 
but  also  the  consonantal  sound  of  y. 
The  two  principal  sounds  represented  by 
it  in  English  are  the  short  sound  as  in 
pit,  pin,  fin,  and  the  long  as  in  pine, 
fine,  wine,  the  latter  being  really  a  diph¬ 
thongal  sound.  It  has  also  three  other 
sounds,  viz.,  that  heard  in  first,  dirk  (e, 
the  neutral  vowel)  ;  that  heard  in  ma¬ 
chine,  intrigue  (which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  sound)  ;  and  the  consonant  sound 
heard  in  many  words  when  it  precedes 
a  vowel,  as  in  million,  opinion ,  trunion. 
I  and  J  were  formerly  regarded  as  one 
eharaeter. 


Tarnblirbll<i  (I-am'bli-kus),  a  Greek 
XcUIlUllCIIUb  Neo  _  platonic  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Coele-Syria, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Porphyry,  and  having  become 
perfect  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Plotinian 
school,  he  taught  with  vast  reputation. 
His  school  produced  many  eclectic  philos¬ 
ophers,  who  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  His  philosophical 
works  now  extant  are :  a  Life  of  Pytha¬ 
goras ;  an  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of 
Philosophy ;  Three  Books  on  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Learning ;  a  Commentary  upon  Nico- 
machus*  Institutes  of  Arithmetic ;  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians.  He 
died  at  Alexandria  about  333. 

Tdnihnc  (I-am'bus),  in  prosody,  a 
±amDUb  foot  of  two  gyHables,  a 

short  and  long  one  (>-'  — ),  or  an  unac¬ 
cented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented 
one.  The  iambic  meter  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  rhythm  of  many  English  verses. 
The  verse  of  five  iambic  feet  is  a  favorite 
meter,  being  the  heroic  verse  of  English, 
German,  and  Italian  poetry.  ... 

Ton+Tiirta  ( i-an'thi-na ;  Gr.  lantht- 
lantmna  violet-colored),  a 

genus  of  oceanic  gasteropodous  mollusca, 
with  a  thin,  violet-colored,  snail-like 
shell.  When  irritated  they  pour  out  a 
violet  secretion,  which  colors  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water  and  serves  for  their  con¬ 
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cealment,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ink 
of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Tharlan  (e-ba'dan),  a  town  of  West- 
xuciucui  ern  Africa>  in  the  Yoruba 

country,  about  70  miles  north  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  Pop.  said  to  be  about 
150,000,  a  few  of  them  whites. 

ThnoriP  (e-ba-ga'),  a  town  of  South 
° uc  America,  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  department  of  Tolima.  Pop. 
16,000. 

Thnrra  (e-bar'ra),  a  town  of  Ecua- 
xuaiicL  (jor^  jn  goutb  America,  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  province  of  Imbabura,  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name, 
30  miles  north  of  Quito.  Pop.  estimated 
at  5000. 

TBpviq  (i-be'ri-a),  in  ancient  geogra- 
**  phy: — (1.)  A  fertile  district 
in  Asia,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas,  which  consisted  of  a  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mountains,  a  part  of  modern 
Georgia.  (2.)  An  ancient  name  of  Spain, 
from  its  river,  the  Iberus  (Ebro).  The 
Iberi  or  Iberians,  probably  the  most  an¬ 
cient  European  nation,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  population  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain 
and  Lusitania  (Portugal).  Their  lan¬ 
guage  still  lives  in  the  Basque  Provinces. 
The  Celts,  who  entered  the  country  some 
time  later,  were  intermingled  with  them, 
the  conjoined  people  being  called  Celti- 
berians. 

Iberian  Peninsula 

sula  (Spain  and  Portugal).  See  Iberia. 
Iberi S  (I-be'ris),  a  genus  of  crucifer- 
AUC  °  ous  plants,  of  which  several 
species  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
under  the  name  of  candytuft. 

Iberus.  See  Ebro- 


Ibex  (i'beks),  a  name  of  two  or  three 
CA  species  of  goats.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  flattened,  have  two  longi¬ 
tudinal  ridges  at  the  sides,  and  are 
crossed  by  numerous  transverse  knots. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  short,  more 
erect,  with  three  or  four  knots  in  front. 
The  best-known  varieties  are  the  Capra 
Ibex  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  the 
steinbock  of  the  Alps,  and  the  C.  Pyre- 
naica,  the  Pyrenean  steinbock.  Another 


Ibicui 
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species,  C.  cegagrus,  inhabits  the  lofty 
rocky  peaks  of  Mount  Caucasus. 


Ibex  ( Capra  Ibex), 

Ihirui  (ib'i-kwi),  a  river  of  Brazil, 
•Lull'll!  which  rises  in  the  Serra  de 

Santa  Anna,  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  joins  the  Uruguay  at  Yapeyu 
after  a  course  of  400  miles. 

Ibiffail  (ib'i-ga;  Kyctibus  grandis), 
A  o  w  a  very  large  goat-sucker  in¬ 
habiting  South  America  ;  sometimes  called 
the  grand  goatsucker. 

Thl<4  (l'bis),  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to 
J‘UAO  the  storks,  the  most  remarkable 
species  being  the  Ibis  religiosa,  or  sacred 
ibis  (also  called  Threskiornis  religiosa). 
This  is  found  throughout  Africa.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  with 
head  and  neck  bare,  and  white  plumage,* 
the  primaries  of  the  wings  being  tipped 
with  black  and  the  secondaries  being 
bright  black,  glossed  with  green  and  vio¬ 
let.  It  was  reared  in  the  temples  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  with  a  degree  of  respect 
bordering*  on  adoration,  and  after  death 
was  preserved  in  a  mummified  condition. 
The  cause  of  its  being  deemed  sacred  was 
no  doubt  because  it  appeared  in  Egypt 
with  the  rise  of  the  Nile ;  but  it  is  now 
rare  in  that  country,  living  farther  south. 
There  are  several  other  species,  as  the  I. 
falcinellus ,  or  glossy  ibis,  nearly  two  feet 
in  length,  which  builds  in  Asia,  but  mi¬ 
grates  also  to  Egypt,  sometimes  visiting 
England  ;  the  7.  rubra  of  tropical 
America,  remarkable  for  its  scarlet  plum¬ 
age ;  the  7.  alba,  or  white,  ibis  of  Florida; 
the  7.  or  Geronticus  spinicollis,  or  straw¬ 
necked  ibis  of  Australia,  etc. 

TRyj _TJn +1-1  (ib'n  ba-tu  ta),  an 
lull  Jjai/Uld,  Arabic  traveler,  born 

at  Tangiers  1304;  died  at  Fez  1377.  He 
visited  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Central  Asia,  India,  China,  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  East  Africa,  Central  Africa, 
etc.,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels. 


Ibn-Ezra.  Same  as  Aten-E“ra- 

Thrali  im  (ib'ra-him) ,  the  Arabic 
IDrailllll  form  0f  Abraham,  and  the 

name  of  many  sultans  and  grand-viziers 
distinguished  in  Ottoman  history. 

Thrah i-m  Pacha  an  adopted  son  of 
lDranim  rabXId,  Mehemet  Ali,  vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  born  in  1789.  He  first 
gave  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  talents  in  the  war  with  the  Wahabis 
of  Arabia,  whom  he  completely  defeated, 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  Sennaar  and 
Darfur.  In  1825  he  invaded  the  Morea 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  army,  with 
the  view  of  conquering  Greece  for  his 
father;  but  in  1828,  in  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  the  great  powers,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt.  To  ef¬ 
fect  his  father’s  purpose  of  making  Syria 
a  bulwark  to  his  new  Egypto-Cretan  king¬ 
dom  he,  in  1831,  crossed  the  Egyptian 
frontiers  with  an  army,  overran  Pales¬ 
tine,  took  St.  Jean  d’Acre  by  storm  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  Syria.  The 
campaign  terminated  by  an  arrangement 
in  which  the  Porte  ceded  Syria,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  pashalic  of  Adana,  by  a  kind 
of  lease,  personally  on  Ibrahim.  In  no 
long  time  war  with  the  sultan  again  broke 
out,  and  resulted  in  a  great  defeat  of 
the  Turkish  forces  at  Nizib  in  1839.  By 
the  interference  of  the  great  powers  Ib¬ 
rahim  was  eventually  obliged,  after  re¬ 
tiring  from  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  to 
return  to  Egypt,  marching  across  the 
desert  from  Damascus  with  great  loss 
and  suffering.  From  this  time  he  ap¬ 
peared  seldom  in  public  life,  and  employed 
himself  chiefly  in  the  improvement  of 
his  own  estates.  In  1846  he  visited  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  In  1848  Ibrahim, 
after  his  father  had  become  superannu¬ 
ated,  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and 
was  nominated  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  but  he 
died  in  the  same  year  at  Cairo,  while 
Mehemet  Ali  was  still  alive.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Abbas  Pasha,  the  favorite 
grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

IbrStil  See  RrahM°w' 

Ibsen  (ib'sea)*  Henrik,  a  Norwe- 
gian  dramatist  and  lyric  poet, 
born  in  1828.  His  first  play,  Catilina, 
was  produced  in  Christiania  in  1850. 
This  was  an  ill-written  production,  but 
his  Warriors  in  Helgeland  (1850),  and 
Ttival  Kings  (1864),  raised  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  national  dramatists 
of  Scandinavia,  and  Love's  Homed]/ 
(1862)  was.  the  first  sten  towards  his 
satirical,  social  dramas.  He  was  succes¬ 
sively  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen 
and  of  the  Norske  Theatre  at  Christiania, 
which  he  managed  in  1857-62.  In  1864 


Ibyeus 


Icebergs 


lie  left  his  native  country  and  thereafter 
resided  chiefly  abroad.  His  dramas  are 
partly  in  prose,  partly,  in  verse,  and 
include  historical  plays  and  satirical  com¬ 
edies  of  modern  life.  Some  of  them  have 
been  rendered  on  the  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  stage  and  are  very  highly  regarded 
as  literary  and  dramatic  productions. 
The  first  to  attract  world-wide  attention 
was  A  Doll's  House  (1879).  This  was 
followed  by  Ghosts,  The  Wild  Duck,  The 
Master  Builder,  and  others,  psychological 
in  their  interest,  but  vividly  realistic  in 
language,  some  of  them  giving  rise  to  a 
storm  of  controversy.  Ibsen  was  also  a 
lyric  poet.  He  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  Storthing.  He  died  in  1906. 
Thvr>n<i  (ib'i-kus),  a  Greek  lyric 
u^uo  poet  born  at  Rhegium,  Italy, 
in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  lived  mostly 
at  Samos  in  the  court  of  Polycrates.  It 
is  related  that  while  on  a  journey  he  was 
surprised  and  murdered  by  robbers  near 
Corinth.  Finding  escape  impossible,  he 
declared  that  the  cranes  which  happened 
to  be  flying  over  their  heads  would 
avenge  his  death.  The  robbers  after¬ 
wards  seeing  a  flock  of  cranes,  one  of 
them  said  involuntarily,  ‘  Behold  the 
avengers  of  Ibyeus.’  They  were  in  conse¬ 
quence  seized,  and,  after  confessing  their 
crime,  were  executed.  His  writings  are 
known  only  by  fragments.  His  poetry 
was  chiefly  erotic,  but  sometimes  mythi¬ 
cal  and  heroic. 

T«n  (e'ka),  a  coast  department  of 
Peru,  area,  about  8700  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  100,000. — Its  capital,  lea,  lies  in  the 
fruitful  valley  of  the  river  lea ;  pop. 
9000. 

IcarUS  (ik'a-rus).  See  Dcedalus. 


Tpp  (is),  water  frozen  into  a  solid 
J-V'c  mass.  Water  freezes  when  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  reduced  below  a  certain  point, 
which  is  by  universal  consent  made,  a 
fixed  point  on  thermometers.  That  point 
is  called  zero  on  the  Centigrade  and 
Reaumur  scales,  and  32°  on  the  Fah¬ 
renheit  scale.  Water  near  the  freezing 
point  presents  the  curious  anomaly  of 
expanding  instead  of  contracting,  as  the 
cooling  process  goes  on.  At  4.1°  Centi¬ 
grade  (39.4°  Fahr.)  water  has  its  maxi¬ 
mum  density-point.  At  temperatures 
below  4.1°  the  volume  of  the  water  in¬ 
creases  as  the  temperature  falls,  and 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises ;  and 
at  the  moment  of  solidifying  the  volume 
of  the  mass  suddenly  increases  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  so  that  ice  at .  the 
temperature  of  freezing  is  one-ninth 
greater  in  volume  than  the  water  from 
which  it  is  formed  is  at  4.1°.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  water  freezes  at  the 


top  first,  and  that  ice  when  frozen  floats 
at  the  top  of  the  water.  The  temperature 
at  which  pure  water  becomes  ice  is  very 
nearly  constant  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  it  is  this  fact,  along  with 
the  ease  of  procuring  water  at  the  freez¬ 
ing  temperature,  or  rather  ice  at  the  point 
of  liquefaction,  that  has  caused  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  .  be  adopted  as  one  of  the 
fixed  points  in  thermometers.  The  freez¬ 
ing-point  is,  however,  slightly  influenced 
by  pressure.  Increase  of  pressure  lowers 
it,  and  the  removal  of  pressure  raises  it. 
Salt  water  requires  a  lower  temperature 
to  freeze  it  than  fresh  water,  and  in  the 
process  a  large  part  of  the  salt  is  rejected. 
Hence  water  obtained  from  the  melting 
of  sea-ice  is  nearly  fresh.  If  water  is 
kept  perfectly  at  rest  it  may  be  reduced 
in  temperature  far  below,  the  freezing- 
point  without  turning  into  ice ;  but  parti¬ 
cles  of  solid  matter  such  as  dust  must 
also  be  kept  from  falling  into  it.  The 
expansion  of  water  on  its  conversion  into 
ice  often  gives  rise  to  the  exhibition  of 
very  great  force,  and  produces  very  re¬ 
markable  effects  in  nature.  Much  of  the 
disintegration  observed  in  rocks  and 
stones  during  or  immediately  after  frost  is 
due  to  it,  water  having  entered  into  tlieir 
pores  and  cavities  and  burst  off  particles 
by  its  expansion.  Ice,  though  it  is  very 
hard  and  brittle,  possesses  the  property 
of  plasticity  to  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
and  can  be  moulded  into  any  form  by 
the  application  of  pressure.  The  plas¬ 
ticity  of  ice  is  a  property  of  very  great 
importance.  It  was  discovered  by  Forbes, 
who  explained  the  motion  of  glaciers  on 
it.  (See  Glaciers.)  In  nature  ice  appears 
in  the  greatest  masses  in  the  form  of 
glaciers  and  icebergs,  the  latter  being 
portions  which  have  become  detached 
from  glaciers  that  extend  down  into  the 
sea.  Ice  is  now  an  article  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  large  quantities  of  it  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  warm  climates  from  countries 
where  it  is  naturally  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  winter,  as  the  United  States  or 
Norway.  Ice  can  now  be  made  cheaply 
by  certain  processes  and  apparatus  (see 
Refrigerating  Machines),  and  a  very 
pure  and  excellent  article  is  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
replaced  natural  ice  for  domestic  and 
other  use. 

TppRprO'c  (is'bergz) ,  large  masses  of 
jxcu  i go  jce  which  have  become  de¬ 
tached  from  the  shores  of  the  arctic  re¬ 
gions,  and  float  about  in  the  ocean  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  currents. 
They  are  in  fact  pieces  of  glaciers  de¬ 
tached  from  the  parent  mass  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  and  by  their  own  accumulating 
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weight.  They  present  the  strangest  and 
most  picturesque  forms,  are  sometimes 
miles  in  length,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
perhaps  250  or  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  portion  above  water  being  calculated 
at  about  an  eighth  of  the  whole.  Ice¬ 
bergs  consist  of  clear,  compact  solid  ice, 
with  a  bluish-green  tint.  Their  cavities 
contain  fresh  water,  from  the  melting  of 
the  ice.  They  are  frequently  encountered 
in  the  North  Atlantic  (of  course  in  the 
southern  seas  as  well),  and  have  caused 
many  a  wreck.  The  ice  that  forms  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  called  field-ice,  is 
porous,  incompact,  and  imperfectly  trans¬ 
parent.  The  field-ice  forms  in  winter  and 
breaks  up  in  summer.  A  small  field  is 
called  a  floe ;  one  much  broken  up  forms 
a  pack. 

Ice  Yacht,  a  triangular 
wooden  framework  with 
broad  end  forward,  mounted  on  three 
skates  or  runners,  3  feet  long  by  8  inches 
deep.  The  motive  power  is  a  large  sail, 
fastened  to  a  boom  and  yard,  which  may 
be  over  30  feet  long.  Such  boats,  running 
on  smooth  ice  before  the  wind,  may  at¬ 
tain  an  average  speed  of  30  or  40  miles 
an  hour  and  sometimes  reach  over  60 
miles.  The  Hudson  River  is  a  favorite 
field  for  this  sport. 

Tpo  "RvaqVav  a  powerful  boat  or 

ice  ureaKer,  ship>  used  t0  break  the 

ice  in  rivers  or  harbors.  All  our  large 
northern  rivers  use  such  boats  to  keep 
the  channel  open  in  the  winter.  The 
Great  Lakes  are  kept  open  for  naviga¬ 
tion  by  this  means.  An  ice-breaking  boat 
employed  on  Mackinaw  Strait  has  large 
screws  at  bow  and  stern,  and  breaks  the 
ice  by  forcing  the  water  up  under  pack- 
ice  and  throwing  it  up  on  both  sides. 
Russia  employs  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a 
powerful  ice-breaking  ship,  the  Ernick, 
which  forces  the  water  upward  by  aid  of 
a  screw,  lifting  and  breaking  the  ice, 
which  is  then  cast  aside  by  the  strong 
steel  bow,  leaving  a  broad  open  channel 
for  other  ships  to  follow. 

TpAlonrl  (Is'land),  an  island  belonging 
Aocicuiu  Denmark,  situated  between 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Arctic 
Oceans,  250  miles  from  Greenland  and 
about  600  miles  west  of  Norway;  greatest 
length,  east  to  west,  300  miles ;  central 
breadth,  about  200  miles ;  area  with  ad¬ 
jacent  isles,  40,437  sq.  miles.  In  shape 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  heart  with  its 
narrowest  point  turned  south.  The  coast¬ 
line  for  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
southeast  is  almost  unbroken,  but  in  all 
other  directions  presents  a  continued  suc¬ 
cession  of  deep  bays  or  fiords  and  jutting 
promontories,  thus  affording  a  number  of 
natural  harbors.  The  interior  has  gener¬ 
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ally  a  very  wild  and  desolate  appearance, 
being  covered  by  lofty  mountain  masses 
of  volcanic  origin,  many  of  them  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  which, 
stretching  down  their  sides  into  the  inter¬ 
vening  valleys,  form  immense  glaciers. 
These  icy  mountains,  which  take  the 
common  name  of  Jokul,  have  their  culmi¬ 
nating  point  in  Orafajokul,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  southeast  coast,  and  has  a 
height  of  6409  feet.  Among  the  volca¬ 
noes  the  most  celebrated  is  Mount  Hecla, 
in  the  south,  about  5000  feet  high. 
Numerous  hot  springs  or  geysers  are 
scattered  throughout  the  island,  but  are 
found  more  especially  in  the  southwest, 
to  the  northeast  of  Reikjavik.  (See 
Geysers .)  There  are  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  most  valuable  mineral  prod¬ 
uct  is  sulphur,  of  which  the  supply  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  inexhaustible ;  the  other  min¬ 
erals  deserving  of  notice  are  chalcedonies, 
rock-crystals,  and  the  well-known  double- 
refracting  spar,  for  which  the  island  has 
long  been  famous.  There  is  a  kind  of 
brown  coal  which  to  some  extent  serves  as 
fuel.  The  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude, 
but  the  summer  is  too  cool  and  damp  for 
agriculture  to  be  carried  on  with  much 
success.  In  the  southern  parts  the 
longest  day  is  twenty  hours,  and  the 
shortest  four,  but  in  the  most  northern 
extremity  the  sun  at  midsummer  contin¬ 
ues  above  the  horizon  a  whole  week,  and 
of  course  during  a  corresponding  period 
in  winter  never  rises.  Vegetation  is  con¬ 
fined  within  narrow  limits.  Almost  the 
only  tree  is  the  birch,  which  has  a  very 
stunted  growth,  the  loftiest  of  them  hardly 
exceeding  10  feet.  There  are  various 
flowering  plants,  among  which  saxifrages, 
sedums,  thrift  or  sea-pink,  etc.,  are  com¬ 
mon.  Heath  and  bilberry  cover  large 
stretches.  Among  mosses  or  lichens  are 
the  edible  Iceland-moss  (which  see). 
Cole,  potatoes,  turnips,  radishes,  and 
similar  roots  thrive  tolerably  well.  Rut 
by  far  the  most  valuable  crop  is  grass, 
on  which  considerable  numbers  of  live 
stock  (sheep,  cattle,  ponies)  are  fed.  The 
reindeer,  though  not  introduced  before 
1770,  has  multiplied  greatly  and  forms 
large  herds  in  the  interior;  but  they  are 
of  little  importance  economically.  Wild¬ 
fowl,  including  the  eider-duck  whose  down 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
are  abundant ;  the  streams  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  salmon,  and  on  the  coasts 
valuable  fisheries  of  cod  and  herring 
are  carried  on.  Manufactures  are  en¬ 
tirely  domestic,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
coarse  woolens,  mittens,  stockings.  ‘  etc. 
The  exports  are  wool,  oil,  fish,  horses, 
feathers,  worsted  stockings  and  mittens 
sulphur,  and  Iceland  moss. 
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The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  speak  a  Scandinavian  dialect 
which  still  represents  the  old  Norse  or 
Norwegian  in  great  purity.  They  are  of 
Protestant  religion.  Iceland  has  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  administration  of  its  own, 
dating  from  1874.  There  is  an  Althing  or 
Parliament,  which  meets  twice  a  year  at 
Reikjavik,  the  capital,  and  consists  of 
36  members,  of  whom  30  are  chosen  by 
popular  suffrage,  and  6  nominated  by  the 
king.  A  minister  for  Iceland,  nominated 
by  the  king,  is  at  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  the  highest  local  au¬ 
thority  is  vested  in  the  governor. 

Some  of  the  settlements  of  Irish  monks 
had  been  made  in  Iceland  about  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  but  the  island  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  proportion  of  its  pop¬ 
ulation  from  Norway.  In  870  Ilarald 
Haarfager  had  made  himself  supreme  in 
Norway,  and  as  he  treated  the  landed 
proprietors  oppressively,  numbers  left  the 
country  and  went  to  Iceland.  In  the 
course  of  sixty  years  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  coast  were  settled.  A  settled 
government  was  established,  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  republic,  which  lasted  for 
several  centuries.  Christianity  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  981,  and  adopted  by  law  in 
1000;  and  schools  and  two  bishoprics, 
those  of  Holar  and  Skalholt,  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Latin  language  and  the  liter¬ 
ature  and  learning  of  the  West,  introduced 
by  Christianity,  were  all  the  more  warmly 
received,  because  poetry  and  history  had 
already  been  cultivated  here  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Germanic  north.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this  time  the  Icelanders  had 
discovered  Greenland  (983)  and  part  of 
America  (about  1000),  and  they  were 
now  led  to  make  voyages  and  travels  to 
Europe  and  the  East.  Politically  and 
ecclesiastically  the  most  flourishing  pe¬ 
riod  of  Iceland — the  period,  too,  when  its 
intercourse  with  the  world  abroad  was 
most  active — was  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1264  Magnus  VI  of  Norway 
united  Iceland  with  his  own  kingdom, 
with  which  it  passed  to  Denmark  in  1380, 
remaining  with  the  latter  in  1814,  when 
Norway  was  joined  to  Sweden. 

The  Icelandic  language  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Scandinavian  group  of  tongues,  and 
as  it  is  believed  to  exhibit  the  Norse 
language  nearly  as  it  was  spoken  at  the 
date  of  the  colonization  of  Iceland, .  it 
is  sometimes  called  Old  Norse.  It  is  rich 
in  roots  and  grammatical  forms,  and  soft 
and  sonorous  to  the  ear.  Icelandic  litera¬ 
ture  may  be  divided  into  an  ancient  pe¬ 
riod,  extending  to  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
nnd  a  modern,  extending  from  that  date  to 
the  present  time,  the  former  being  far  the 


richest  and  most  original.  Poetry  was 
early  cultivated,  and  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works  in  Icelandic  literature  is 
the  collection  of  ancient  heathen  songs 
called  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.  (See 
Edda.)  Histories  and  romantic  works, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sagas,  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Many  of  these  are  masterpieces  of 
prose  style,  and  are  still  read  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  people  of  Iceland.  The  early 
portion  of  the  second  period  was  barren 
of  anything  worth  mention  in  the  way  of 
literature,  nor  can  the  modern  period 
boast  at  all  of  works  possessing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  those  belonging  to  the  ancient, 
though  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  is  scarcely  a  department 
of  literature  in  which  Icelandic  writers 
have  not  done  something.  Many  of  the 
most  valuable  foreign  works  have  been 
translated  into  Icelandic,  and  even  the 
poems  of  Milton  are  read  at  many  a 
cottage  fireside.  Pop.  78,489. 


Tpplanrl  TVTrwc  Cetraria  islandica,  a 

iceiana  moss,  g  p  e  c  { e  s  of  lichen 

found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  on  the 
upper  parts  of 
lofty  mountains, 
as  for  instance  in 
Scotland.  It  is 
used  in  medicine 
as  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  bitter,  and 
in  Iceland  is  col¬ 
lected  as  a  nutri¬ 
tious  article  of 
diet.  When  boil¬ 
ed  with  milk  or 
water  it  forms  a 
jelly.  Its  bitter¬ 
ness  may  be  re¬ 
moved  bv  steeping. 

Iceland  Spar,  £  T^arTa 

mineral  noted  for  its  property  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  double 
refraction  of  light. 

Treili  (i-se'ni),  a  warlike  tribe  of 
L  ancient  Britain,  occupying  the 
modern  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Huntingdon.  They  fought 
against  the  Romans  under  their  queen 
Boadicea. 


Iceland  Moss  ( Cetraria 
islandica). 


TpA-nlanf  ( Mesembryanthemum  crys- 
J.LC  pidliu  taninum)y  a  piant  (order 

Mesembryacese)  which  has  received  the 
above  appellation  from  the  transparent 
vesicles  which  cover  its  whole  surface,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  granules  of  ice. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Canaries,  and  is  also  found  in  Greece. 

TrTi  THpyi  (eh  den;  German,  ‘I 
J.1,11  Arien  serve»)f  motto  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales,  assumed  from  that  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  slain  at  the  battle 


Ichneumon 


Ichthyology 


of  Crfccy,  at  which  he  served  as  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  the  French  army. 

Trhnpnmrvn  (ik-nu'mun ;  Herpes- 
xcimeuiiiuii  te8 ^  a  geDUS  of  digiti. 

grade  carnivorous  animals  belonging  to 
the  civet  family.  They  have  a  long  slender 
body,  a  sharp  and  pointed  muzzle,  and 
short  legs.  The  most  celebrated  species, 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  ( Herpestes  Ichneumon )  . 

Herpestes  Ichneumon,  inhabits  Egypt, 
where  it  is  called  Pharaoh's  rat.  It  was 
adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antipathy  to  crocodiles,  whose 
eggs  it  digs  out  of  the  sand  and  sucks. 
It  is  expert  in  seizing  serpents  by  the 
neck  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  itself. 
It  is  domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  more  use¬ 
ful  than  a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice. 
Their  disadvantage,  as  domestic  animals, 
is  their  predilection  for  poultry. .  The 
mongoose,  or  Indian  ichneumon,  is  an¬ 
other  species,  not  so  large  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  being 
kept  in  many  families  as  a  useful  domes¬ 
tic  animal.  It  was  introduced  into 
Jamaica  to  kill  the  rats  that  infested  the 
sugar  p  1  a  n  t  a  t  ions. 

This  it  effected,  but 
has  since  become  a 
nuisance  from  its  rav¬ 
ages  among  the  poul¬ 
try  of  the  island. 

Ichneumon-flies, 


a  large  family  of  hy- 
menopterous  ins  ects, 
which  all  agree  in  one 
particular,  that  they 
deposit  their  eggs 
either  in  or  on  the 
bodies,  eggs,  or  larvae 
of  other  insects. 

These  apparently  in¬ 
significant  creatures 
confer  i  n  e  s  t  i  m  able 
benefits  on  man,  as 
they  destroy  hosts  of 
insects  injurious  to 
crops.  #  f  j 

Ihhnolog’V  Ichneumon-fly 

&  J  O  -  J  1  )  ,  ( Rhyssa  persuasoria). 

the  name  applied  to 
the  modern  science  of  fossil  footprints,  or 
other  impressions  on  rocks.  The  impres¬ 
sions  are  almost  always  found  on  rocks 


that  have  been  deposited  as  mud ;  they 
are  not  so  common  in  sandstone,  yet 
they  abound  in  the  New  lied  Sandstone 
strata. 

Ichor  (ik'or).  In  Greek  mythology 

this  word  indicates  the  ethereal 

fluid  which  takes  the  place  of  blood  in 

the  veins  of  the  gods.  The  word  is  used 

in  medicine  to  indicate  the  thin  watery 

discharge  from  a  wound. 

Ichthvolite  (ik'thi-u-lit),  a  petri- 
j-uiiuryuiiie  fied  fish>  or  a  stone 

with  the  impression  of  a  fish. 

IchthvolOffV  (ik'thi-ol'o-ji),  that 

luitiipiug)  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  fishes.  Fishes  form  the 
lowest  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the 
great  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  is  divided. 
They  may  be  shortly  described  as  verte¬ 
brate  animals  living  in  water  and  respir¬ 
ing  the  air  therein  contained  by  means  of 
gills  or  branchiae,  having  cold  red  blood, 
and  a  heart  consisting  of  one  auricle  and 
one  ventricle ;  and  having  those  organs 
which  take  the  form  of  limbs  in  the  higher 
vertebrata  represented  by  fins.  Their 
bodies  are  generally  covered  with  scales 
overlapping  each  other,  and  their  usual 
form  (though  with  much  diversity)  is 
lengthened,  compressed  laterally,  and 
tapering  toward  both  extremities.  The 
scales  of  fishes  assume  various  forms, 
which  have  been  classed  under  the  four 
types  of  cycloid,  ctenoid,  ganoid,  and 
placoid.  Cycloid  scales  are  of  a  rounded 
form,  and  are  those  met  with  in  the  most 
familiar  fishes.  Ctenoid  scales,  like  those 
of  the  perch,  have  spinous  projections 
from  their  posterior  margin.  Ganoid 
scales  are  in  the  form  of  thick  bony  plates 
covered  with  a  superficial  layer  of  enamel. 
Placoid  scales  form  detached  masses  of 
various  shapes  often  provided  with  spines. 
The  skeleton  presents  great  variations, 
from  the  amphioxus,  in  which  the  verte¬ 
brae  are  only  foreshadowed,  to  the  well- 


ossified  skeleton  of  teleostean  fishes.  The 
vertebrae  are  biconcave  or  ‘  amphicoelous,  ’ 
the  opposed  surfaces  forming  cups,  and 
they  vary  in  number  from  seventeen  to 
more  than  200.  The  spinal  column  is  pro¬ 
longed  into  the  tail,  which  is  two-lobed. 
the  lobes  either  being  equal  (a  homocercal 
tail)  or  unequal  (heterocercal) .  The  skull 
varies  greatly ;  it  may  be  ossified  through¬ 
out  as  in  the  codfish,  or  the  cartilaginous 
cranium  may  persist,  as  in  the  lamprev, 
sharks,  and  rays.  The  skull  is  small 
compared  to  the.  size  of  the  animals  them¬ 
selves.  The  limbs,  when  present,  are 
four  in  number.  The  anterior  or  first 
pair  are  called  the  pectoral  fins.  The 
ventral  fins,  or  second  pair  of  limbs,  are 
variable  in  position,  and  not  alwavs  pres¬ 
ent ;  they  may  be  beneath  the  pectorals, 
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when  they  are  jugular;  behind  the  pec¬ 
torals,  when  they  are  thoracic ;  or  farther 
back,  abdominal.  The  pelvis  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  triangular  bones,  which 
have  no  relation  to  the  spinal  column, 
and  to  which  the  fin-rays  are  directly 
attached.  The  median  or  vertical  fins, 
that  is,  those  situated  on  the  back,  are 
characteristic  of  fishes,  and  they  may  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  from  the  head  continuously  to 
the  anal  aperture,  as  in  eels ;  they  may 
be  broken  up  into  several  dorsals,  caudal, 
and  one  or  more  anals,  as  in  the  cod ;  or 
the  number  of  dorsals  may  be  increased 
greatly,  as  in  the  mackerel.  The  fins  may 
be  wholly  soft  and  flexible,  or  they  may 
be  in  part  rigid  spines ;  or  a  series  of 
soft  fin-rays  may  be  preceded  by  rigid  and 
often  formidable  spines,  which  sometimes 
have  a  beautiful  mechanism  for  elevation 
and  depression.  The  teeth  of  fishes  are 
generally  very  numerous,  and  may  be 
placed  on  any  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  sometimes  on  the  tongue.  They 
are  quite  different  in  character  from  the 
mammalian  teeth.  The  muscular  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  lead  into  a  stomach  usu¬ 
ally  well  defined,  but  sometimes  >  only 
slightly  differing  in  calibre  from  the  intes¬ 
tine.  The  liver  is  proportionally  large, 
and  has  usually  a  gall-bladder.  The  heart 
consists  of  a  single  auricle  and  ventricle, 
which  is  continued  forwards  by  a  dilated 
vessel  called  the  arterial  bulb  ( bulbus 
arteriosus) .  From  this  vessel  the  blood 
is  sent  right  and  left  along  the  gills,  which 
are  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  from 
the  gills  the  aerated  blood  goes  to  the 
body.  The  gills  or  branchioe  are  either 
free  on  one  margin,  as  in  ordinary  fishes, 
or  attached  at  both  extremities.  In  the 
lepidosiren  another  structure  appears, 
namely,  lungs,  which  stretch  through  great 
part  of  the  body  and  open  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  fishes  is  the  air-sac  or  swim-blad¬ 
der,  called  also  the  sound.  Anatomically 
its  origin  is  identical  with  that  of  a  lung ; 
but  it  does  not  perform  the  function  of  a 
lung.  It  most  probably  represents  an 
ancient  lung-like  organ  which  has  degen¬ 
erated,  losing  its  original  functions  and 
assuming  others.  Its  chief .  function  at 
present  is  to  serve  as  an  aid  in  rising  and 
sinking ;  but  in  some  fishes  it  is  prolonged 
so  as  to  approach  or  even  come  in  contact 
with  the  internal  organs  of  hearing,  per¬ 
haps  acting  as  an  organ  of  resonance. 
Reproduction  is  by  ova  or  eggs,  which  in 
a  few  cases  are  retained  in  the  body  or 
the  female  until  hatched.  But  the  ova 
are  usually  fertilized  outside  the  body, 
and  the  hatching  process  left  to  take  place 
without  aid.  The  eggs  are,  in  most  cases, 
in  enormous  numbers,  as  in  the  roe  ot 


the  herring  and  salmon.  Among  the  sharks 
the  number  is  much  less,  and  each  ovum 
acquires,  before  exclusion,  a  horny  sheath 
of  various  shape,  but  usually  provided 
with  cirri,  by  which  it  moors  itself  to 
some  fixed  object.  In  the  pipe-fishes  the 
male  has  a  marsupium  or  pouch  formed 
by  folds  of  the  abdominal  integument, 
and  in  this  pouch  the  eggs,  transferred 
thither  on  exclusion,  are  hatched.  The 
nervous  system  of  fishes  presents  consid¬ 
erable  variety.  The  amphioxus  has  no 
enlargement  of  the  nervous  trunk  com¬ 
parable  to  a  brain ;  but  in  all  the  others 
the  division  into  fore,  mid,  and  hind  brain 
is  clearly  marked.  The  olfactory  organs 
are,  in  most  cases,  pits  or  sacs,  on  whose 
walls  the  olfactory  filaments  are  spread 
out.  The  sense  of  taste  seems  less  pro¬ 
vided  for,  the  tongue  and  palate  being 
mostly  firm,  and  often  set  with  teeth. 
There  is  no  external  ear,  and  the  internal 
apparatus  is  not  wholly  inclosed  in  bone, 
as  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  but  is  partly 
free  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  The  eye 
is,  in  most  cases,  relatively  large  and 
flattened  externally,  the  sight  being  keen. 
Special  organs  of  touch  are  wanting  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  labial  filaments, 
seen  in  the  cod,  whiting,  mullet,  and  stur¬ 
geon,  are  of  this  nature.  Among  the  most 
curious  appliances  with  which  fishes  are 
provided,  are  the  electrical  apparatus  that 
appear  in  some  species,  as  in  the  torpedo 
or  electric  ray  and  the  electric  eel,  both 
of  which  possess  batteries  capable  of 
giving  a  shock  of  considerable  power. 
Some  fishes  inhabit  exclusively  either 
fresh  or  salt  water  ;  others,  as  the  salmon, 
migrate  periodically  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Fishes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
sections — the  Chondropterygious  or  Carti¬ 
laginous  fishes,  having  a  cartilaginous  or 
fibro-cartilaginous  skeleton ;  and  the  Os¬ 
seous  or  Bony  fishes,  having  a  bony  skele¬ 
ton.  These  two  great  divisions  formed 
the  basis  of  the  classification  of  Cuvier. 
Agassiz  proposed  to  divide  fishes  into  four 
orders  according  to  the  character  of  their 
scales,  viz..  Ganoid,  Placoid,  Cycloid, 
Ctenoid,  but  this  division  has  not  been 
accepted. 

The  following  divisions  are  now  usually 
recognized : — 

Order  I. — Teleostei.  Osseous  or  Bony 
Fishes,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Os¬ 
seous  fishes  of  Cuvier’s  classification. 
Characters :  Skeleton  more  or  less  thor¬ 
oughly  ossified  :  two  pairs  of  limbs  usu¬ 
ally  present  in  the  form  of  fins ;  gills  free, 
comb-like,  or  tufted ;  usually  cycloid  or 
ctenoid  scales.  Sub-order  I. — Malacop- 
teri.  Fishes  with  a  complete  set  of  fins 
supported  by  rays,  all  of  which  are  soft. 
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as  a  rule.  Examples :  herring,  pike,  carp, 
salmon,  eel,  etc.  Sub-order  II. — Anacan- 
thini.  Fishes  with  hns  entirely  supported 
by  soft  rays ;  ventral  fins  wanting,  or  if 
present  placed  under  the  throat  beneath 
or  in  advance  of  the  pectoral  fins.  Ex¬ 
amples  :  cod,  haddock,  ling,  sole,  turbot, 
and  other  flat-fishes.  Sub-order  III. — ■ 
Acanthopteri.  Fishes  having  one  or  more 
of  the  first  rays  of  the  fins  in  the  form 
of  spines ;  scales  usually  ctenoid ;  ventral 
lins  beneath  or  in  front  of  the  pectorals. 
Examples :  perch,  gurnard,  mackerel, 

mullet,  etc.  Sub-order  IV. — Plectognatlii. 
Body  covered  with  ganoid  plates,  scales, 
or  spines ;  ventral  fins  generally  wanting. 
Examples :  globe-fish,  sun-fish,  trigger- 
fish.  Sub-order  V. — Lophobranchii.  Gills 
in  the  form  of  little  tufts  upon  the  bran¬ 
chial  arches  ;  scales  ganoid.  Examples : 
hippocampus,  or  sea-horse. 

Order  II. — Elasmobranchii.  Charac¬ 
ters  :  Skeleton  cartilaginous ;  no  bones  in 
the  head,  the  skull  forming  a  cartilaginous 
box ;  gills  forming  a  series  of  pouches ; 
two  pair  of  fins  supported  by  cartilaginous 
fin-rays ;  skin  covered  by  placoid  growths 
of  various  kinds,  as  tubercles,  spines,  etc. 
Sub-order  I. — Holocephali.  Jaws  bony 
and  covered  with  broad  plates  represent¬ 
ing  the  teeth  ;  only  one  external  gill-aper¬ 
ture,  covered  with  a  gill-cover.  The  chi- 
msera  or  king  of  the  herrings  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Sub-order  II. —  Plagiostomi.  Mouth 
transverse  (Gr.  plagios,  athwart)  and  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  head ;  branchial 
sacs  opening  by  several  distinct  apertures. 
Examples :  sharks,  rays,  skate. 

Order  III. — Ganoidei.  Characters : 
Body  covered  with  ganoid  plates,  scales, 
or  spines ;  skeleton  partially  ossified,  the 
vertebral  column  being  generally  carti¬ 
laginous  ;  skull  with  distinct  cranial 
bones ;  usually  two  pairs  of  fins,  the  first 
rays  of  which  are  mostly  in  the  form  of 
spines  ;  tail  generally  heterocercal.  There 
are  few  living  ganoid  fishes,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  being  found  fossil.  The 
best-known  examples  are  the  sturgeons. 

Order  IV. — Marsipobranchii.  Char¬ 
acters  :  General  form  eel-like  or  serpen¬ 
tine  ;  no  paired  fins  to  represent  the 
limbs ;  only  a  median  fin  extending  round 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ; 
mouth  circular  and  destitute  of  jaws 
proper ;  gills  in  the  form  of  fixed  pouches 
or  sacs.  Examples :  lampreys  and  hag- 
fishes. 

Order  V. — Pharyngobranchii.  The 
lancelet,  the  only  example.  Characters : 
No  skull  or  distinct  brain ;  no  distinct 
heart ;  no  vertebrae ;  no  limbs ;  mouth  a 
longitudinal  fissure  surrounded  by  fila¬ 
ments ;  walls  of  the  pharnyx  perforated 
by  ciliated  slits  which  serve  as  branchiae. 


Order  VI. — Dipnoi.  Represented  by 
only  a  few  fishes,  as  the  mud-fish  or  lepi- 
dosiren  and  ceratodus.  Characters  :  Body 
somewhat  eel-like  in  form  and  covered 
with  scales ;  pectoral  and  ventral  limbs 
both  present  and  filiform  or  sometimes 
paddle-shaped  ;  both  gills  and  lungs  pres¬ 
ent.  These  animals  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  fishes  and  the  amphibia. 

Ichthyopsida  $£££&£ 

and  opsis,  appearance),  one  of  the  three 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata 
(the  others  being  Sauropsida  and  Mam¬ 
malia),  comprising  the  fishes  and  am¬ 
phibia. 

Ichthyornis 

a  bird),  a  fossil  genus  of  carnivorous  and 
probably  aquatic  birds,  one  of  the  earliest 
known  American  forms.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  character  of  the  vertebrae,  which, 
even  in  the  cervical  region,  have  their 


Fig.  1,  Ichthyornis  dispar,  restored.  Fig.  2,  Right 
jaw,  inner  view;  half  natural  size. 


articular  faces  biconcave  as  in  fishes.  It 
is  also  characterized  by  having  teeth  set 
in  distinct  sockets.  Its  wings  were  well 
developed,  and  the  scapular  arch  and 
bones  of  the  legs  conformed  closely  to 
the  true  bird  type. 

Ichthyosaurus 

fish,  sauros,  a  lizard),  an  immense  fossil 
marine  saurian  or  reptile,  having  an  or¬ 
ganization  combining  the  characters  of 
saurian  reptiles  and  of  fishes  with  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  whales.  The 
members  of  this  genus  had  four  broad 
feet  or  paddles  enclosed  in  a  single  sheath 
of  integument,  and  a  long  and  powerful 
tail.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles  must  have  exceeded  30  feet  in  length. 
Their  remains  range  from  the  Lower  Lias 
to  the  Chalk,  and  the  great  repository 
hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lynn  Regis. 

(ik-thi-o'sis),  or  Fish- 

xcnxnyosis  SKIN  Disease  a  rough_ 

ness  and  thickening  of  the  skin,  portions 
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of  which  become  hard  and  scaly,  and  images  was  not  common  in  the  church  for 
occasionally  corneous,  with  a  tendency  to  several  centuries  after  Christ,  and  in  its 
excrescences.  This  disease  seldom  yields  earlier  stages  it  excited  strong  feelings, 
permanently  to  any  plan  of  treatment  especially  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
yet.  known.  church.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  The  second 

Idea  (isi-ka),  a  genus  of  plants,  nat.  council  of  Nicaea  taught  that  images  were 
order  Amyridaceae,  mostly  large  to  be  retained,  but  that  they  were  not 
trees,  natives  of  South  America.  I.  to  be  objects  of  adoration  in  the  strict 
altissima,  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana,  is  a  sense,  though  it  was  right  to  salute,  honor, 
useful  timber.  All  of  these  trees  yield  a  and  venerate  them,  and  to  burn  lights  and 
transparent  fluid  resembling  turpentine  in  incense  before  them.  This  decree  was  re- 
many  of  its  properties,  and  sometimes  jected  by  Charlemagne  and  by  a  council 
named  icica,  also  elemi  or  copal.  at  Frankfort  in  794,  but  the  practice  of 

Trnlmlnll  (I-kom-kil').  See  Iona.  image  worship  finally  established  itself  in 

the  West.  Roman  Catholics  maintain 
Iconium  (I-ko'ni-um).  See  Konieh.  that  the  cultus  of  images  is  ‘relative,’ 

and  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  really 
IcOllOClastS  (i-kon'o-klastz),  image-  adored  or  honored,  ‘but  that  all  worship 
u  breakers,  the  party  in  and  veneration  is  referred  to  the  proto- 
the  early  Christian  Church  that  would  types.* 

not  tolerate  images,  much  less  the  vener-  IctdidsC  (ik-ter'i-de),  a  family  of 
ation  of  them.  At  first  images  of  martyrs  American  passerine  birds, 

and  bishops  were  placed  in  the  churches  allied  to  the  starlings,  remarkable  for  the 
merely  to  keep  their  memory  fresh,  but  hammock-like  nests  which  they  construct, 
in  the  sixth  century  they  began  to  be  and  hence  called  hangnests.  The  Balti- 
worshiped,  lights  being  burned  before  more  oriole  may  be  regarded  as  typical, 
them  and  incense  offered  in  their  honor.  TctillllS  (ik-ti'nus),  an  ancient  Greek 
The  eastern  emperor  Leo  III  issued  an  architect  of  whom  little  is 

edict  in  726  ordering  the  people  .  to  ab-  known  except  that  he  was  the  chief  archi- 
stain  from  the  worship  of  such  images,  tect  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  438  b.c. 
and  soon  after  he  decreed  their  destruc-  Tny  Catie  a  cape  Alaska,  in  the  Arc- 
tion.  This  caused  great  commotion,  and  tic  Ocean,  lat.  71°  n.,  Ion. 

there  arose  two  parties  in  the  church,  161°  w. 

the  image-worshipers  and  the  Icono-  T/lo  (I'da),  in  ancient  geography: — 
clasts  or  image-breakers,  who  each  in  (1)  A  mountain  range  in  the 

turn  persecuted  the  other.  In  754.  a  Troad  (Mysia),  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
council  at  Constantinople  condemned  im-  the  city  of  Troy.  Its  highest  peak  was 
age  worship;  in  787  the  second  council  Gargarus,  about  4650  feet.  (2)  The 
of  Nice  (Nicaea)  asserted  and  defined  the  middle  and  highest  summit  of  the  moun- 
doctrine.  The  controversy  lasted  over  tain  chain  which  divides  the  island  of 
a  century,  coming  to  an  end  when,  under  Crete  from  east  to  west.  This  peak  af- 
the  Empress  Theodora,  a  council  held  at  fords  a  fine  prospect,  and  is  covered  with 
Constantinople  (842)  declared  in  favor  of  woods  of  pine,  maple  and  cedar,  but  is 
the  worship  of  images  among  the  Greeks,  not  fertile. 

a  decision  which  was  confirmed  by  a  TrloLo  (I'da-ho),  one  of  the  United 
second  council,  held  869-870,  in  the  same  w  States.  It  lies  on  the  western 

place.  In  the  Western  Empire  also  im-  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having 
ages  were  at  first  retained  only  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  the  east,  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  pious  men,  but  Washington  and  Oregon  on  the  west, 
the  decision  of  the  pope,  which  allowed  Utah  and  Nevada  on  the  south,  and 
the  veneration  of  images,  finally  prevailed  British  America  on  the  north  ;  area, 
in  the  Western  Church.  See  Iconolatry.  .83,888  square  miles.  It  owes  its  rise  and 
Tnn-nncrva-nTiiP  (i-kon-o  -  graf'ik),  importance  to  its  rich  gold  fields,  previous 
±LOIlUgla|liiiu  written  in  pictures;  to  the  discovery  of  which,  in  1860  and 

applied  to  books  profusely  illustrated.  subsequently,  the  territory  was  inhabited 

Tpnrmlafrv  ( I-kon-ol'a-tri ) ,  the  wor-  only  by  Indians.  The  State  is  largely 
XLunuiciti^  skjp  or  a(3oration  of  the  mountainous,  the  summits  rising  to  12,000 
images  of  sacred  personages  connected  and  13,000  feet.  In  the  center  are  the 
with  the  Christian  religion,  as  images  in-  Salmon  River  Mountains,  to  which  be- 
tended  to  represent  angels,  the  Virgin  longs  the  picturesque  and  lofty  Saw-tooth 
Mary,  saints,  martvrs,  etc.  Iconolatry  Range.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Lewis 
must  not  be  confounded  with  idolatry,  or  Snake  River  and  the  Salmon  River, 
which  worships  objects  as  being  them-  the  latter  a  tributary  of  the  former,  which 
selves  divine  or  possessing  supernatural  again  joins  the  Columbia.  Along  the 

power.  The  worship  or  adoration  of  course  of  the  Snake  River  in  the  s.  e.  and 


Iclalium 


Idealism 


s.  is  a  desert  tract  400  miles  long  by  40 
to  00  broad.  There  are  valuable  forests, 
but  they  extend  over  only  a  small  area. 
The  scenery  along  the  Salmon  Iiiver  in 
some  places  is  grand,  the  stream  flowing 
between  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  from 
500  to  2000  feet  high.  The  Snake  River 
has  three  large  and  fine  cataracts,  one  of 
which,  the  Shoshone  Falls,  rivals  Niagara 
in  magnificence  when  the  water  is  high. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  many  places,  and 
there  are  also  valuable  silver  mines,  gold 
and  silver  being  produced  to  the  value  of 
over  $5,000,000  annually.  Coal,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  salt  are  likewise  found  in 
many  localities.  The  wild  animals  include 
the  grizzly  bear.  The  higher  mountain 
ranges  are  bleak  and  barren,  but  the 
lower  hills  are  generally  well  wooded, 
and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  productive. 
In  general  the  country  is  better  adapted 
for  grazing  than  for  farming,  but  more 
than  8,000,000  acres  are  said  to  be  cap¬ 
able  of  irrigation,  and  more  than  700,000 
acres  are  now  artificially  watered.  Snake 
River  is  the  most  important  stream  for 
irrigating  purposes  in  the  south  and 
west.  Idaho  Territory  was  formed  in 
1862,  then  including  Montana  and  much 
of  Wyoming.  It  was  reduced  to  its 
present  limits  in  1868,  and  admitted  as  a 
State  in  1800.  Boise  City  is  the  capital. 


Pop.  325,594. 

Td s  1  i n Tn  (l-ds/li-umj  now  Dali),  a 
luttiiuai  promontory  of  the  east  coast 

of  Cyprus  on  which  was  a  celebrated  tem¬ 
ple  of  Venus ;  hence  her  surname 
Id  alia. 


TdrlpclpiVh  (id'des-le) ,  Stafford 
Auuebieign  IlENEY  north  cote, 

first  Earl  of,  an  English  statesman, 
born  1818 ;  died  1886.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
gained  the  highest  honors ;  became  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1843,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847.  In  1851  he 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  family 
baronetcy.  He  held  various  offices,  and 
represented  several  constituencies  in  Par¬ 
liament,  being  long  member  for  North 
Devon.  He  published  a  treatise,  Twenty 
Years  of  Financial  Policy,  in  1862.  He 
Avas  made  special  commissioner  to  Amer¬ 
ica  to  arrange  the  Alabama  difficulty. 
Subsequently  he  was  secretary  for  India 
(1867-68)  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(1874-80).  Upon  Mr.  Disraeli’s  elevation 
to  the  peerage  he  became  leader  of  the 
Lower  House,  his  task  being  all  the  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  Parliamentary 
obstruction  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party. 
He  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Edinburgh 
University  in  1883.  Lord  Salisbury  hav¬ 
ing  undertaken  to  form  a  government, 
he  was  created  (1885)  Earl  of  Iddes- 


leigli,  and  became  first  lord  of  the  treas¬ 
ury. 

Ide  (id),  a  cai’P  family 

AUC  (Cyprinidae),  the  Leuciscus  idus, 
found  in  rocky  lakes  of  Northern  Europe. 
It  is  a  good  table-fish,  which  might  be 
introduced  into  American  waters. 

Idea  (i-de'a),  as  a  term  in  mental  phil- 
OSOphy ,  has  been  used  in  various 
senses.  Plato  regarded  ideas  as  the 
archetypes  or  original  models  of  things, 
as  existing  from  eternity  and  consti¬ 
tuting  the  patterns  according  to  which 
the  Deity  fashioned  the  various  things 
of  which  we  become  cognizant  by  our 
senses.  According  to  Plato,  ideas  are 
independent  of  matter,  and  it  is  they 
that  are  the  only  objects  of  true  knowl¬ 
edge.  Aristotle  opposed  Plato’s  doctrine 
of  independent  ideas,  but  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  ideas  being  types  or  patterns 
accompanying  material  things.  By  Des¬ 
cartes  and  many  modern  philosophers  the 
word  is  employed  to  signify  all  our  mental 
representations,  all  the  notions  which  the 
mind  frames  of  things.  See  also  Ideal¬ 
ism. 


Trlpalicrn  (I-de'al-izm),  the  philosophi- 
Aucaii&iu  cal  term  which?  .n  contradis_ 

tinction  to  realism ,  expresses  the  view 
that  subjective  or  ideal  existence  is  not 
only  the  original  but  the  only  true  being, 
and  according  to  which  there  is  allowed 
to  sensible  objects  merely  a  phenomenal 
existence  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  a 
thinking  subject.  In  modern  times  ideal¬ 
ism  has  been  maintained  by  Descartes, 
Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  Some  of  these,  as  Descartes  and 
Kant,  are  not,  however,  pure  idealists, 
inasmuch  as  they  allow  at  least  a  prob¬ 
lematical  existence  to  sensible  things  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  thinking  subject.  Berke¬ 
ley  is  perhaps  the  most  thorough-going 
idealist,  holding  that  what  is  called  mat¬ 
ter  consists  merely  of  ideas,  that  is,  ap¬ 
pearances  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Deity.  This  dog¬ 
matic  idealism  of  Berkeley  differs  from 
the  critical  or  transcendental  idealism  of 
Kant.  This  consists  in  the  doctrine  that 
all  the  material  of  experience  is  given 
in  sensation,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
forms  of  the  experience  (space,  time,  and 
the  categories  of  the  understanding)  arise 
in  ourselves  a  priori ,  and  that  accord¬ 
ingly  sensible  objects  are  known  only  as 
they  appear  to  us  and  not  as  thev  are  in 
themselves.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejected  the  notion  of  things  in  themselves 
as  untenable  and  self-contradictory,  and 
created  the  system  of  so-called  subjective 
idealism,  according  to  which  the  I  or 
thinking  subject  produces  the  appearance 
of  a  sensible  world  by  a  mode  of  activity 


Identity 


Ieisk 


grounded  upon  its  essential  nature.  The 
theories  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  are  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  Fichtean  doctrine. 

Tdpntitv  (i-den'ti-ti)  of  person  in 
■Lueiiiity  point  of  law  mQgt  often  be 

proved  in  legal  proceedings,  as  in  proving 
a  thief,  etc.  The  usual  proof  is  the  oath 
of  one  who  was  cognizant  of  the  facts  at 
the  time  referred  to.  A  common  defence 
of  persons  accused  of  crime  is  that  it  is  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity,  in  which  case 
the  prisoner  must  usually  prove  an  alibi 
— i.e.,  that  he  was  in  some  other  place  at 
the  time  specified. 

Tf]p<s(idz),  Latin  Idus,  with  the  Ro- 
J.UC&  mans>  tbe  15th  day  of  March, 
May,  July,  and  October.  In  the  other 
mouths  the  13th  was  the  ides.  The  ides  of 
March,  on  account  of  Caesar’s  assassina¬ 
tion  having  taken  place  on  that  day, 
was  an  ater  dies  or  black  day,  and  the 
senate  was  not  allowed  to  sit.  See  Cal¬ 
endar. 

IdlOCy  (id  i-u-si).  See  Idiot . 

Idiosyncrasy 

of  the  mental  or  bodily  constitution  of 
any  person,  or  that  constitution  or  tem¬ 
perament  which  is  peculiar  to  any  person. 
The  term  sometimes  corresponds  with 
antipathy  (which  see). 

THint  (id'i-ut),  a  person  who,  from 
xuiut  original  defect,  is  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  intelligence,  or  in  whom  the  intel¬ 
lect  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting. 
In  some  cases  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  so  low  that  there  appears  to 
be  little  more  than  a  vegetative  life. 
Others  not  quite  so  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale  recognize  the  persons  with  whom 
they  live,  are  capable  of  being  affected  by 
certain  emotions,  understand  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  articulate  a  few  words,  and  are 
able  to  take  their  own  food,  but  are  quite 
unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  Those 
endowed  with  a  little  more  intelligence 
may  sometimes  be  employed  in  some  kinds 
of  labor  which  present  no  complicacy  or 
difficulty,  but  they  are  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  any  intricate  calculation  or  gcnng 
through  any  long  train  of  reasoning..  The 
brain  of  idiots  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
regular  in  its  conformation,  although  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  some¬ 
thing  abnormal.  The  forehead  is  often 
depressed,  receding,  and  flattened  ;  some¬ 
times  the  back  parts  of  the  head  are  dis¬ 
proportionately  large.  The  majority  of 
idiots  are  of  small  stature  and  of  weak 

constitution,  rarely  living  beyond  forty 

years.  The  causes  of  idiocy  are  not  well 
known.  It  may  be  hereditary. 
Trlnrvasp  (i'do-kras),  a  mineral  some- 

lUUUdac  times  massive,  and  very 


often  in  shining  prismatic  crystals.  Its 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism 
with  square  bases.  It  is  called  also  Vesu- 
vian  or  Pryamidal  Garnetf  and  differs 
from  common  garnet  chiefly  in  form. 
THnlfltrv  (I-dol'a-tri),  the  worship  of 
xuuiauj  an  image>  object  or  symbol 

as  having  in  itself  some  divine  or  super¬ 
natural  power,  and  being  able  in  some 
way  to  respond  to  the  worship  paid  to 
it,  such  images  or  objects  being  called 
idols ;  or  the  adoration  of  something 
merely  natural  as  something  supernatural 
and  divine.  Many  have  regarded  idolatry 
as  a  declension  from  the  one  true  God, 
and  have  seen  in  the  various  forms  of 
heathen  worship  only  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete  degradations  of  an  original  revela¬ 
tion.  Others  see  in  idolatry  an  innate 
searching  after  God,  and  regard  it  as 
the  first  stage  of  human  development,  the 
necessary  beginning  of  a  knowledge  of 
God.  Idolatry  may  assume  various 
forms ;  it  may  consist  in  a  worship  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  or  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  in  animal  worship,  or  in  the 
worship  of  images  representing,  mere  fan¬ 
ciful  and  imaginary  deities,  or  in  the  still 
lower  fetichism. 

Trlria  (e'dri-a),  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
xuna  Camiola,  21  miles  southwest  of 
Laibach,  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  quick¬ 
silver,  which,  after  those  of  Almaden  in 
Spain,  are  the  richest  in  Europe,  and  em¬ 
ploy  in  mining  and  smelting  about  1300 
persons.  Pop.  5772. 

Trlrici  (i'dris),  a  mythical  figure  in 
Welsh  tradition,  at  once  a  giant, 
a  prince,  and  an  astronomer.  Ilis  rock- 
hewn  chair  may  be  seen  on  the  summit 
of  Cader  Idris,  and  the  tradition  tells 
that  any  Welsh  bard  who  should  pass  the 
night  in  this  chair  would  be  found  in  the 
morning  either  dead,  mad,  or  with  super¬ 
natural  poetic  powers. 

Idumea  (id-u’me'a).  See  Edom. 

Tdnn  or  IDUNA  (e-do'na),  a  goddess 
j.u.u.11,  tbe  g(.anciinavian  mythology, 
wife  of  Bragi.  keeper  of  the  apples  of 
which  the  gods  ate  to  keep  themselves 
young. 

Tdvl  (i'dil;  from  Gr-  eidyllion,  a  little 
■LU«/A  image’)  is  the  name  originally 
and  still  most  usually  applied  to  a  short 
and  highly  finished  descriptive  poem,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  treats  of  pastoral  subjects, 
though  this  last  circumstance  is  not  an 
essential  character  of  the  idyl.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem  of  this 
class  is  that  it  presents  to  view  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  in  small  compass. 

TaicV  or  Yeisk  (ya'isk),  a  seaport  of 
xciaiv,  Rnss}a<  on  the  Sea  of  Azov.  .  It 

was  laid  out  only  in  1848,  but  has  rapidly 


Iekaterinburg 


Igneous  Rocks 


increased,  and  now  has  nurseries,  tan¬ 
neries,  tile-works,  oil-mills,  soap-works, 
etc.,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
35,446. 

Iekaterinburg.  See  Ekaterinlurg. 

TpIp+7  or  Yeletz,  (ye'letz),  a  town  of 
c  cizi,  Russia,  gOV.  0f  Orel,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Ieletz  and  Lutchka.  It  has 
flourishing  manufactures,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  trade.  Pop.  37,455. 

IeSl  or  *^ESI  ( ya'se ) ,  a  walled  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona, 
17  miles  s.  w.  of  Ancona.  Pop.  (com¬ 
mune)  23,208. 

Tf  (ef),  a  small  island  near  Marseilles, 
on  which  is  the  Chateau  d’lf,  for¬ 
merly  a  French  State  Prison. 

Iferten.  See  Yverdun- 


Ifflail  (eg'lou),  an  old  town  of  Aus- 
J“&Aau  tria,  the  largest  in  Moravia  next 
to  Briinn,  on  the  Iglawa,  49  miles  w.  n. 
W.  of  Briinn.  The  staple  manufacture 
is  woolen  cloth.  Pop.  24,387. 

To*1aciqc  (e-gla'ze-Ss),  a  walled  town 
J-SACSAcl0  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province 
of  Cagliari.  In  its  vicinity  are  lead,  zinc, 
and  other  mines.  Pop.  (commune)  20,- 
874. 

Ie’lesias  (l-gle^sl-as),  Miguel,  states- 
AgAcoiao  man  and  soldier,  was  born  at 

Cajamarka,  Peru,  in  1822.  He  became 
active  in  politics,  was  made  minister  of 
war,  and  aided  in  defending  Lima  against 
Chilean  invasion  in  1878.  He  was  subse¬ 
quently  made  President  of  Peru,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile  in 
1883.  He  lost  his  seat  through  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  1886,  and  subsequently  lived  in 
Spain. 

Igdrasil.  See  Y9drasil. 


Tp>lo  (eg'lo),  a  manufacturing  and  min- 
■LoAU  ing  town  of  Northern  Hungary, 
on  the  Hernad.  Pop.  7500. 


Tpnat-ieff  (ig-na'te-ef),  Nicholas 
xgiia  Licit  x’aulovitch,  Russian  soldier 

and  diplomatist,  born  in  St.  Petersburg, 
in  1832.  He  served  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  was  made  a  colonel  in  1856.  In 
1858  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  afterwards  as 
ambassador  to  Peking  1860.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  at  Constantinople,  1864, 
and  was  envoy  extraordinary,  1867-78.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  negotiations  before 
and  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  but  was 
dismissed  in  1882.  He  represented  the 
party  in  favor  of  war,  in  opposition  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff.  He  was  subse- 


tolic  fathers,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle  John,  llis  life  a^id  death 
are  wrapped  in  fable.  According  to  the 
most  trustworthy  tradition  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Antioch  A.D.  69,  and 
was  thrown  to  wild  beasts  in  the  circus 
of  Antioch  by  the  command  of  Trajan, 
the  date  being  given  by  some  as  a.d.  107, 
by  others  as  a.d.  116.  By  the  Greek 
Church  his  festival  is  celebrated  on  Dec. 
20,  by  the  Latin  on  Feb.  1.  In  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  early  Christian  church  Igna¬ 
tius  holds  an  important  place  as  the 
reputed  author  of  a  number  of  epistles. 
These  have  come  down  to  us  in  three 
forms.  In  the  longest  text  they  are  13 
in  number,  but  since  the  discovery  of  a 
shorter  text  containing  only  7  the  first 
has  been  universally  recognized  as  in 
great  part  spurious,  some  of  the  letters 
entirely  so,  and  others  containing  inter¬ 
polations.  But  even  in  this  shorter  form 
their  genuineness  has  been  disputed  by 
numerous  scholars.  Both  of  these  texts 
are  in  Greek,  but  a  still  shorter  text  in 
the  Syriac  language,  containing  only  three 
letters,  exists.  Some  maintain  that  the 
Syriac  text  was  the  earliest,  though  not 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  Others  hold  the  genuineness  of 
the  shorter  Greek  text. 


Tempting  St.,  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
j-giictLiua,  tinople>  son  of  the  Emperor 

Michael  I,  was  born  about  798 ;  died  in 
878.  When  his  father  was  deposed  he 
entered  a  monastery,  assuming  the  name 
of  Ignatius.  In  846  he  was  raised  to 
the  patriarchate.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  his  refusal  to  admit  Bar- 
das,  brother  of  the  Empress  Theodora, 
as  a  communicant,  on  account  of  his 
reported  immorality,  led  to  his  deposition 
in  857.  The  schism  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  began  while  Pho- 
tius,  his  successor,  was  in  office,  and  has 
continued  ever  since.  He  was  reinstated 
in  867,  and  at  an  ecumenical  council  as¬ 
sembled  at  Constantinople  in  869  Photius 
and  his  party  were  condemned 

Ignatius  Beans,  7St-  the  seeds  of  a 

®  ’  large  climbing 

shrub  ( Ignatiana  philippinica ,  or  Strych- 
nos  Ignatii )  of  the  nat.  order  Logani- 
aceae,  nearly  allied  to  that  which  produces 
nux  vomica,  inhabiting  the  Philippines, 
and  cultivated  in  Cochin  China.  The 
seeds  contain  a  larger  percentage  of 
strychnia  than  the  nnx-vomica  plant.  It 
was  so  called  by  the  Jesuits  in  honor 
of  their  founder,  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Ignatius  Loyola.  jee8uif8ovola  and 
Igneous  Rocks  Hg'ne-us),  in  geol- 

seen  to  owe  their  special  character  or 


Ignis  Fatuus 


Ile-de-France 


structure  to  their  materials  having  been 
once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  lava,  basalt, 
granite,  etc.  Such  rocks  are  not  strati¬ 
fied,  and  may  occur  in  connection  with 
sedimentary  rocks  of  any  age,  having 
usually  been  forced  up  from  below. 

Fat  mis  (ignis  fat'u-us;  L. 
.Ignis  -E  dXUUb  .  foolish  fire  ’) ,  a  lumi¬ 
nous  appearance  seen  floating  over 
marshy  places  at  night,  and  sometimes, 
it  is  said,  in  churchyards.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  gaseous  mixture  capable 
of  igniting  spontaneously,  but  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  though 
methane  is  said  to  be  the  source.  Also 
called  Will-o'-the-wisp,  J  ack-a-lantern. 

Ignorantines 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  devoted  to 
the  gratuitous  education  of  children.  It 
was  founded  about  1683  by  the  Abba  de 
La  Salle.  The  statutes  of  the  order,  ap¬ 
proved  by  Benedict  XIII  in  1725,  impose 
on  its  members  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience.  In  1789  the  order  counted 
1000  members,  and  possessed  121  houses. 
They  were  forced  to  quit  France,  but 
were  recalled  by  Bonaparte  in  1806.  They 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  various 
countries.  In  France  the  law  of  1882 
banished  them  from  the  public  schools. 

Tern  a  1  a  d  a  (e-gwa-la'da) ,  a  town  in 
.Lg  UdidUd  Spain>  province  of  Bar_ 

celona,  36  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  the  town 
of  Barcelona,  on  the  Roya,  with  manu¬ 
factures  of  cottons,  woolens,  etc.  Pop. 
10,442. 

T trn  orta  ( i-gwa'na ) ,  a  genus  of  lizards, 
g  ct  id  type  of  the  family  Igua- 
nidae,  a  native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
neighboring  localities.  It  has  an  average 
length  of  about  4  feet.  Its  food  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  of  fruits,  fungi,  and 
other  vegetable  substances.  Its  head  is 
large,  the  mouth  wide.  Along  the  whole 


Common  Iguana  ( Iguana  tuber culata) . 


length  of  the  back  to  the  tip  of  the  tail 
there  is  a  crest  of  elevated,  compressed, 
pointed  scales;  the  lower  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  is  furnished  with  a  dew-lap  or 
throat-pouch.  The  toes  are  furnished  with 
sharp  claws,  which  enable  it  to  climb 
trees  with  ease,  while  a  rapid  serpentine 


movement  of  its  tail  propels  it  swiftly 
through  the  water.  Its  usual  color  is  dark 
olive-green.  Its  flesh  is  considered  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  being  tender  and  delicately-flavored, 
resembling  that  of  a  chicken.  The  eggs, 
of  which  the  female  lays  from  four  to 
six  dozen,  are  also  eaten,  having  an  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  those  of  a  pigeon,  are  laid  in  the  sand,- 
and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

I  pm  a  Tilda*  (i-gwan'i-de),  a  family  of 
xg  iLciiiiu.cc  ijzar(js  0f  which  the  iguana 

is  the  type.  They  have  the  body  rounded, 
sometimes  laterally  compressed  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  ridge  or  serrated  crest  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  back  from  snout 
to  tip  of  tail,  sometimes  a  throat-pouch  or 
dew-lap  present.  See  Iguana. 

Tima  Yiodon  (i-gwan'u-don),  an  ex- 
Ag  UclIiUUUU  tinct  fossil  colossal  lizard 

found  in  the  Wealden  strata ;  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  to  those 
of  the  iguana.  The  pelvic  bones  were 
strikingly  like  those  of  birds.  The  in¬ 
tegument  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
the  spines  or  bony  plates  of  allied  species. 
The  anterior  vertebrae  were  slightly  am- 
phicoelous,  the  posterior  flat.  The  lower 
jaw  was  notched  for  the  reception  of  the 
beak,  as  in  the  parrot.  The  teeth  were 
large  and  broad,  implanted  in  sockets,  and 
transversely  ridged.  Mantell,  its  discov¬ 
erer,  estimated  the  length  of  the  animal 
at  from  60  to  70  feet,  but  Owen’s  calcu¬ 
lation  is  30  feet. 

Ihlang-ihlang  See 

Tlirp  (e're),  Johan,  a  Swedish  scholar, 
1  c  born  in  1707 ;  died  in  1780.  He 
became  librarian  at  Upsala,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  1737  the  chair  of  literature  and 
politics  in  the  university.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  work  is  called  Glossarium  Suio- 
gothicum  (a  Swedish-Latin  dictionary). 

T1  q  n  o»-i  1  q  n  o*  ( eTang-e'lang  ;  Cananga 
Aldllg  licillg  odorata),  a  large  tree  of 

the  order  Anonacese,  cultivated  in  India 
and  the  Philippines,  and  yielding  from 
its  flowers  a  rich  perfume. 

TIpTipc+pv  (il'ches-ter),  a  decayed 
town  of  England,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  anciently  an  important  Roman 
station,  and  furnishing  numerous  Roman 
remains. 

Tldpfnncn  San  (san  el-da-fon'so) ,  a 
AlUclUIIbU,  vyiage  Gf  Spain,  where  is 

La  Granja,  a  royal  palace,  built  in  a 
mountainous  country  by  Philip  V,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Versailles,  6  miles  northeast  of 
Segovia,  40  north  by  west  of  Madrid. 
The  palace  contains  a  great  number  of 
valuable  paintings,  statues,  etc.,  and  the 
gardens  are  magnificent. 

Tlp-d e-France  (el-de-friips),  an  old 
Ale  Uc  AldlU/C  provinCe  0f  France, 


Ileum 


Illinois 


having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now 
mostly  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
Seine,  Oise,  and  Seine-et-Oise. 

Tlpnm  (il'e-um),  in  anatomy,  a  name 
Aicuiu  given  to  the  lower  three-hfths  of 
the  small  intestine. 

IleUS  (il,e*us)*  See  Iliac  Passion. 

Ilex  (i'leks),  the  genus  to  which  the 
A  holly  belongs ;  also  a  name  for  the 
evergreen  oak  or  holm-oak.  See  Holly 
and  Holm-oak. 

TlfvapnmViP  (irfra-kom),  a  rnarket- 
xiiidtuiiiue  towu  in  England,  Dev. 

onshire,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  41  miles 
N.  W.  Exeter ;  very  picturesquely  situ¬ 
ated.  There  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  har¬ 
bor,  the  former  admitting  ships  of  300 
tons,  and  an  active  trade  in  coal,  cattle, 
and  agricultural  produce  with  Welsh  and 
Irish  points.  Ilfracombe  is  much  resorted 
to  as  a  bathing-place  and  health  resort. 
Pop.  (1911)  8935. 

Tli  (el'ye),  a  river  of  Central  Asia, 
x  1  partly  in  Chinese  territory  but  mostly 
in  Russian.  It  is  formed  in  Chinese 
Kuldja  by  two  streams,  the  Tekes  and 
Kunges,  rising  in  the  Thian-shan  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  flows  westwards,  falling  into 
Lake  Balkash  by  several  mouths  after  a 
course  of  800  or  900  miles,  half  of  which 
is  navigable. 

Tliar  Passinri  (il'i-ak),  an  ailment 
i.iidc  rdbbiun  regarded  by  some  as 

a  distinct  disease,  though  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  last  stage  of  the  severest  forms  of 
colic,  and  is  often  produced  by  mechanical 
obstruction.  Acute  pain,  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  hiccup  are  the  chief  symptoms. 
It  is  often  fatal.  Dilatation  of  the  bowels 
by  the  bellows  may  produce  good  results ; 
as  a  last  resort,  gastrotomy  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success.  The  disease  is  also 
called  Ileus. 

Iliad  (il'i-ad).  See  Homer. 

Tlinn  (il'i-on),  a  village  of  Herkimer 
A  County,  New  York,  •  on  the  Mo¬ 

hawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  2  miles  w. 
of  Herkimer.  It  has  a  large  armory  for 
the  manufacture  of  rifles  and  pistols,  and 
other  industries.  Pop.  6588. 

Ilion.  See  Troy- 

Tlifhvin  (Mith-i-I'a),  among  the 
llllliyid  Greeks  the  goddess  who 
assisted  women  in  childbirth.  In  after¬ 
times  she  was  identified  with  Artemis 
(Diana). 

Ilium.  See  Troy- 

Tllroc+nn  (il'kes-tun),  a  market-town 
llKeblon  of  Derbyshire?  England,  9 

miles  e.  n.  E.  of  Derby,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill.  The  church  is  a  fine  ancient 


edifice.  Manufactures  of  hosiery  and 
lace  are  here  carried  on  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  mining  coal  and  iron¬ 
stone.  Pop.  (1911)  31,673. 

Tl'k'lpv  (ilk'li),  a  village  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  31  miles  west  of  York, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Wharfe,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  visitants  to  the  hy¬ 
dropathic  establishments.  Near  Ilkley 
is  the  fine  old  ruin  of  Bolton  Priory. 
Pop.  (1911)  7992. 

Illampu  (el-yam-po').  S eeSorata. 

Tllfl-npl  (el-ya-pel') ,  a  town  of  Chile, 

ct-^CA  province  Coquimbo.  Pop.  3200. 

Ille-et-VilfririP  (el-e-vi-lan),  a  rnari- 
j-iic  ci  v  lidiiic  time  department  iu 

the  N.  w.  of  France,  lying  between  the 
English  Channel  and  the  department  of 
Loire-Inferieure.  It  is  watered  mainly 
by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives  its 
name — the  Vilaine,  and  its  tributary,  the 
Ille.  Little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
surface  is  arable.  The  cereal  crops  con¬ 
sist  chiefly  of  wheat,  meslin,  rye  and 
oats ;  other  crops  are  buckwheat,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  flax.  The  minerals  include 
iron,  zinc,  and  lead.  The  principal  manu¬ 
factures  are  leather,  sail-cloth,  sacking, 
and  coarse  linens,  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  active.  Rennes  is  the  capital ;  St.  Malo 
the  chief  seaport.  Pop.  (1906)  611,805. 

Illegitimacy  jg5££*nMl>-  See 

Illicium  (il-li'si-um) ,  a  genus  of 
eastern  Asiatic  and  Ameri¬ 
can  evergreen  deciduous  shrubs,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nat.  order  Magnoliceae.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  called  aniseed- 
trees,  from  their  fine  aromatic  scent.  The 
fruit  of  I.  anisdtum  (Chinese  anise)  is 
the  star-anise  of  the  shops  (see  Anise). 
/.  religiosum  is  a  Japanese  species,  held 
sacred  by  the  natives,  who  decorate  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  with  wreaths  of  it, 
and  burn  the  fragrant  bark  as  incense  be¬ 
fore  their  deities. 

Till TTlfl ill  (il-yi-ma/ne) ,  one  of  the 
1  loftiest  peaks  in  the  Bolivian 
Andes,  fully  21,000  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  glaciers. 

(il'i-noi  or  -nois),  one  of  the 

North  Central  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Wisconsin,  east 
by  Lake  Michigan  and  Indiana,  south¬ 
east  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri 
and  Iowa ;  greatest  length,  370  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  210 ;  area,  56,665  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly 
near  the  Ohio,  and  undulating  towards 
the  west;  and  a  range  of  bluffs  runs  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  margin 
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of  the  Mississippi;  but  with  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  state  is  one  continuous  plain, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the 
southwest.  It  has  a  greater  proportion 
of  arable  land  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union,  the  state  standing  centrally 
in  the  great  prairie  region,  with  its  deep, 
rich  soil.  The  only  part  of  the  state 
thickly  wooded  is  the  extreme  south  por¬ 
tion.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Illinois, 
which  traverses  the  state  diagonally 
northeast  to  southwest,  Rock,  Kaskaskia, 
and  Wabash.  There  are  many  smaller 
streams,  and  the  state  is  very  well  wa¬ 
tered.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  objects  of  cultivation,  but  rye,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  castor-bean,  etc.,  are 
also  produced,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  making  considerable  progress. 
Fruits  are  largely  grown,  including  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  the 
various  berries ;  while  potatoes,  hops, 
tobacco,  flax-seed,  and  broom-corn  are 
among  the  other  products.  The  common 
domestic  animals  are  abundant,  and  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  swjne  are  reared  on 
the  mast  of  the  forests.  Lead  is  found 
in  vast  quantities,  and  the  ore  (argen¬ 
tiferous  galena)  contains  a  considerable 
percentage  of  silver ;  the  metal  is  found 
chiefly  near  the  Wisconsin  frontier,  Ga¬ 
lena  being  the  centre  of  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict.  Bituminous  coal  abounds,  and  the 
state  ranks  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  an¬ 
nual  coal  product.  Several  valuable  salt 
springs  are  found  in  the  east  and  south. 
The  rocks  mostly  are  limestone,  gypsum, 
and  sandstone.  The  climate,  although 
somewhat  humid,  is  generally  healthy. 
The  commerce  and  manufactures  have 
been  largely  developed  of  late  years,  and 
there  is  a  greater  development  of  rail¬ 
roads  than  in  any  other  state.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects  Lake 
Michigan  at  Chicago  with  the  Illinois  at 
La  Salle  (distance  9(1  miles),  and  is 
of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  permit  ves¬ 
sels  to  pass  from  the  lake  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  though  as  yet  used  only  as  a 
drainage  canal  for  Chicago.  There  is  a 
well-organized  school  system.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  best 
endowed  and  largely  attended  of  American 
seats  of  learning,  and  Illinois  University, 
at  Urbana,  is  a  well-equipped  institution, 
with  about  5000  students.  There  is  also 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  with  a  very  large  attendance. 
Springfield  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  principal 
commercial  depot.  Illinois  was  consti¬ 
tuted  a  separate  territory  in  1S09,  and 
admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  in 
1818.  Pop.  5,638,591. 


Tllirmi<a  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
>  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines,  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  flows 
thence  s.  w.,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
about  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  500  miles  long,  half  of 
it  being  navigable.  A  canal  connects  the 
river  with  Chicago. 

Illuminated  MSS.  See  Manuscripts. 

Illuminati  ( i-lu-ma-na'ti ;  the  en- 

liiunnnau  lightened)t  a  name  given 

to  members  of  several  societies,  especially 
to  those  of  a  secret  society  founded  in 
1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  of 
law  at  Iugolstadt,  Bavaria,  for  mutual 
assistance  in  attaining  a  higher  degree  of 
morality  and  virtue.  It  spread  over  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Germany,  and  contained  in 
its  most  flourishing  condition  2000  mem¬ 
bers,  among  whom  were  individuals  of 
distinguished  talents  and  high  rank.  The 
constitution  and  organization  were  taken 
partly  from  the  Jesuits  and  partly  from 
the  Masons.  Dissensions,  however,  arose 
and  in  1784  it  was  dissolved  by  the 
Bavarian  government.  The  members 
were  also  called  Perfectibilists. 

Tllvicinn  (i-lu'zhon) .  Much  attention 
xiiUMUii  has  been  devoted  by  ex_ 

perimental  psychologists  during  recent 
years  to  the  phenomena  of  optical  illusion 
by  means  of  geometrical  figures.  No 
complete  classification  has  been  made  of 
these,  but  the  following  classes  contain 
the  best  known  :  1.  Illusions  of  Reversi¬ 

ble  Perspective.  There  are  certain  figures 
which  are  capable  of  two  or  more  per¬ 
spective  interpretations.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  these  figures  that  as  one  looks  at 
them  the  shift  of  perspective  occurs  spon¬ 
taneously  and  at  irregular  intervals.  An 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Figure  1, 
which  may  be  seen 


either  as  a  square 
block  resting  upon 
the  ground  or  as  a 
block  projecting 
upwards  and  to  the 
left  from  the 
plane  of  the  paper. 

2.  Illusions  of  Ex-  ,  ,  ~ 

tent.  These  fali  F,g- I-WieatotonesCube- 
into  two  classes :  Constant  and  Variable. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  is  seen  in 
Figure  2.  Although  the  dimensions  in 
these  figures  are  objectivelv  similar,  the 
filled  spaces  appear  larger  than  the  open. 

3.  Illusions  of  Direction.  These  also 
may  be  constant  or  variable.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  the  former  class  may  be  seen 
in  Figure  3,  which  is  known  as  Von 
Recklinghausen’s  illusion.  Tf  the  figure 
is  held  a  short  distance  from  the  eye  and 
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its  center  steadily  fixated,  the  hyperbolas 
become  straight  lines  so  that  the  figure 
resembles  a  chessboard.  4.  Illusion  of 


Fig.  2.  Helmholtz’s  Squares. 

Association.  These  fall  into  two  divi¬ 
sions,  assimilative  and  contrastive,  both 
of  which  may  be  produced  by  a  series  of 
rectangles  according  to  the  system  of 
Miiller-Lyer.  5.  Mixed  illusions.  Pro¬ 
duced  by  a  combination  of  the  preceding. 


Fig.  3.  Von  Recklinghausen’s  Illusion. 


6.  Illusions’  of  Movement.  There  are  va¬ 
rious  explanations  of  these  results,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  interpretation  must  be 
drawn  from  the  sciences  both  of  physiol¬ 
ogy  and  psychology. 

Illvria  ( il-lir'i-a. ) ,  Illyr'icum,  a 
name  formerly  rather  loosely 
applied  to  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  ancient 
Illyrians  being  ancestors  of  the  modern 
Albanians.  Piracy  was  carried  on  by 
the  Illyrians,  whose  kings  were  therefore 
embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the  Romans, 
which  ended  in  their  subjugation  in  228 
B.c.  They  sought  from  time  to  time  to 
shake  off  their  chains,  but  being  always 
beaten,  the  country  at  last  became  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  The  name  of  Illyrian 
provinces  was  given,  by  a  decree  of  Na¬ 
poleon  in  1809,  to  Carniola,  Dalmatia, 
and  other  countries,  then  part  of  the 
French  Empire.  After  the  fall  of  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Illyrian  Provinces  were  re¬ 
stored  to  Austria,  and  designated  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Illyria,  a  title  which  the 
country  bore  till  1849,  when  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  the  provinces  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  the  Coast-lands. 


Tl-mpn  (il'men) ,  a  lake  in  Russia, 
Amici!  gov>  Novgorod,  near  its 

western  borders ;  length  about  33  miles, 
breadth  28.  It  receives  numerous  streams, 
and  discharges  itself  by  the  Volkhov 
into  Lake  Ladoga.  It  abounds  in  fish. 
There  is  another  lake  of  this  name  in 
Russia  (also  called  Lake  Manitch),  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  governments  of  Cau¬ 
casus  and  Don  Cossacks. 

Tlmpncm  (eLme-nou),  a  town  of  Cen- 
LlllieildU  traJ  Germany>  in  the  Grand- 

duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  on  the 
river  Ilm.  It  has  a  grand-ducal  castle, 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  terra-cotta 
ware,  etc.,  and  a  hydropathic  establish¬ 
ment.  Pop.  11.222. 

Tlmiud-pv  (il'min-ster),  a  small  but 
ancient;  market  town  of 
England,  in  Somersetshire,  17  miles  south 
by  east  Bridgewater.  Pop.  2407. 

TlnriYi  (e-lo-ren),  a  town  in  the  West- 
11  ern  Soudan,  about  .150  miles  N. 
E.  of  the  Bight  of  Benin  in  Nupe,  a 
great  center  of  trade ;  pop.  est.  60,000  to 
80,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Imag’e  ( im'ij ) ,  in  optics,  the  spectrum 
J“uiaoc  or  appearance  of  an  object 
made  by  reflection  or  refraction.  It  is 
by  means  of  optical  images  that  vision 
is  effected,  or  that  the  telescope  and 
microscope  are  of  use.  See  the  articles 
Optics,  Eye,  etc. 

Image  Worship.  See  Iconolatrv- 
Imaginary  Quantity  r(ii)'ma^i'n^1; 

gebra,  such  quantity  as  -  a2  in  the  equa¬ 
tion  x2—  -  a2,  when  to  find  the  value  of 
x  we  should  require  to  take  the  square 
root  of  -  a2 ;  and  this  is  impossible.  Any 
algebraic  expression  containing  -j/  —  1  is 
called  an  imaginary  expression.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  imaginary  quantities  sys¬ 
tematically  has  been  the  foundation  of 
some  of  the  greatest  modern  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  geometry. 
Imagination  (i-maj-i-na'shun),  liter- 

AlUdgillclllUIl  aljy  that  faculty  of  th(? 

mind  by  which  we  can  form  mental 
images  of  things.  Besides  the  power  of 
preserving  and  recalling  such  conceptions, 
the  imagination  has  the  power  to  com¬ 
bine  different  conceptions,  and  thus  create 
new  images  or  mental  pictures.  It  is 
this  faculty  which  is  more  strictly  termed 
imagination.  In  the  creation  of  new 
images,  or  more  properly  in  the  combining 
of  images  which  have  previouslv  been 
derived  from  objects  of  perception,  the 
imagination  operates  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Its 
operations  are  nevertheless  not  wholly 
independent  of  the  will,  for  by  directing 
the  attention  to  some  leading  thought,  the 
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will  can  determine  the  limits  within  which 
the  laws  of  association  are  to  act,  and 
by  practice  it  can  be  fostered.  Such 
free  and  yet  regulated  action  of  the 
imagination  alone  can  give  birth  to  the 
productions  of  the  fine  arts. 

Tmam  (i-mam'),  a  class  of  Moham¬ 
medan  priests.  In  Turkey  they 
attend  in  the  mosques,  call  the  people  to 
prayer  from  the  minarets,  perform  cir¬ 
cumcision,  etc.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs 
they  are  independent,  and  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  mufti,  thoueh  he  is  the  su¬ 
preme  priest.  They  quit  their  office  and 
reenter  the  lay  order.  The  sultan,  as 
chief  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  has  the 
title  of  imam. 

ImailS  (i_ma'us) ,  a  name  applied  by 
the  ancients  sometimes  to  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Himalayan  range,  and  sometimes  in  a 
vague  way  to  a  range  in  Central  Asia 
(supposed  to  be  the  Altaian  Mountains), 
which  they  believed  to  divide  the  vast 
region  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Scythia,  into  two  parts. 

Tm’hppili+v  ( im-be-silTti) ,  weakness 
±mutxiiiiy  of  mind?  guch  as  putg  a 

person  considerably  below  the  general 
run  of  mankind,  but  is  not  so  great  as 
to  be  called  lunacy  or  idiocy,  nor  so  well 
marked  perhaps  as  to  be  classed  under 
any  one  of  the  forms  of  insanity.  Im¬ 
beciles  sometimes  display  a  considerable 
amount  of  intelligence  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions,  and  are  often  very  cunning.  They 
may  be  interesting,  amusing,  and  even 
useful  members  of  a  community.  Equity 
will  not  set  a  contract  aside  on  the  mere 
ground  of  imbecility ;  but  its  existence 
affords  a  material  ingredient  in  examin¬ 
ing  whether  it  has  been  obtained  fraudu¬ 
lently  or  by  undue  influence.  In  general 
the  court  is  ready  to  support  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  any  contract  that  a  person  of 
weak  mind  has  entered  into,  unless  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  person  of  sound 
mind  would  not  have  agreed  to  it,  or  un¬ 
less  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud.  An  im¬ 
becile  person  may  be  summoned  as  a 
witness,  but  the  degree  of  credibility  at¬ 
taching  to  his  evidence  naturally  depends 
very  much  on  the  amount  of  intelligence 
he  displays,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  regarding  which  his  evi¬ 
dence  is  offered. 

TmTlPr  Om'ber),  Imber-goose,  Ember- 
xinucx  G00SE>  a  name  sometimes  given 

to  the  great  northern  *diver. 

Tmlrm  (im'bro),  or  Imbros,  an  island 
J.I11U1  u  0£  European  Turkey,  west  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  18  miles 
long  and  8  broad.  It  is  mountainous, 
well  wooded,  and  intersected  with  richly- 
fertile  valleys,  producing  wine,  honey, 
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oil,  cotton,  and  lead.  It  has  several  vil¬ 
lages.  Pop.  1000,  mostly  Greeks. 
TmAritiQ  (e-me-rish'i-a) ,  or  Imerethi, 
c  1  **  Russian  district  on  the  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  now  included  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ivutals.  It  formed  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Georgia  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  became  afterwards  independent, 
and  in  1804  it  was  voluntarily  ceded  to 
Russia  by  the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

Immaculate  Conception.  $0ene_ 

ception  ( Immaculate ). 

Tmmprcifm  (im-er'shun) ,  in  astron- 
AllllllClbiUll  omy?  the  disappearance  of 

one  heavenly  body  behind  another  or  into 
its  .  shadow.  Immersion  occurs  at  the 
beginning,  and  emergence  at  the  end  of 
an  occultation  or  an  eclipse. 

Immigration  (im-i-grii'shun) ,  the 
J.niliugldtiuu  entry  of  aliens  to  a 

country  for  purpose  of  settlement  and 
permanent  residence.  This  subject  has 
been  treated  in  its  general  aspects  under 
the  head  of  emigration  (which  see).  But 
the  subject  of  immigration  has  a  particu¬ 
lar  application  to  the  United  States,  the 
present  great  population  of  which,  aside 
from  its  few  Indians,  is  wholly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  alien  inflow,  forcible  on  the  part 
of  its  negro  population,  voluntary  on  that 
of  the  whites.  And  within  the  recent 
period  this  inflow  of  settlers  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  any  other  country,  the  United 
States  having  become  the  great  reservoir 
into  which  flows  the  excess  population  of 
Europe,  and  in  a  measure  that  of  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  earliest 
permanent  settlements  of  immigrants 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States  was 
at  Jamestown  in  1607,  New  York  in  1613, 
and  New  England  in  1620 ;  other  locali¬ 
ties  being  successively  settled  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  inflow,  though  the  num¬ 
bers  were  small  as  compared  with  those 
of  a  later  date,  the  total  immigration  up 
to  1820  being  estimated  at  only  250,000 
persons,  much  less  than  that  of  a  single 
year  at  the  present  time.  The  inflow  of 
Africans  began  in  the  slave  ships  of  an 
early  date,  the  first  reaching  Jamestown 
in  1620.  We  have  no  official  record  of 
the  number  of  settlers  reaching  this  coun¬ 
try  until  the  year  1817,  when  Congress 
provided  for  the  making  of  returns  in  the 
several  customs  districts.  In  the  year 
named  22,140  arrived,  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  than  in  previous  years,  and  the  abuses 
and  suffering  on  shipboard  were  so  great 
that  Congress  was  obliged  to  provide 
remedies,  an  act  to  regulate  the  ocean 
transport  of  passengers  being  passed  in 
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1819.  Since  that  date  collectors  of  cus¬ 
toms  have  reported  the  numbers  of  im¬ 
migrants  arriving  in  their  districts,  with 
age,  sex,  occupation,  and  country  of  birth. 
The  arrivals  since  then,  counting  by  de¬ 
cades,  have  been :  for  the  decade  ending 
1830,  143,149;  1840,  599,128;  1850,  1,- 
713,225;  1860,  2,598,214;  1870,  2,314- 
824;  1880,  2,812,191;  1890,  5,246,613; 
1900,  3,844,420,  being  a  total  in  the  period 
named  of  more  than  20,000,000  new  in¬ 
habitants.  In  the  decade  1900-1910  the 
rate  of  immigration  rapidly  increased, 
passing  the  million  mark  in  the  successive 
years,  1905-07,  and  reaching  in  1907  the 
grand  total  of  1,285,349 ;  the  total  for 
the  decade  being  nearly  9,000,000.  As 
for  the  character  of  this  immigration,  it 
was  mainly  desirable  until  within  recent 
years,  when  much  of  it  became  undesir¬ 
able.  In  the  earlier  period  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
supplied  the  bulk  of  newcomers,  but 
during  the  past  few  decades  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  have  supplied  much 
the  greater  number  of  immigrants,  es¬ 
pecially  Italy,  Austria-Hungary  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Immigrants  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  were  not  counted  prior  to  July 
1,  1907,  but  the  census  of  1900  showed 
in  this  country  1,183,225  persons  born 
in  Canada,  and  103,445  born  in  Mexico. 
Many  of  the  immigrants  reaching  this 
country  have  been  for  various  reasons 
undesirable,  and  this  was  generally  the 
case  with  the  Chinese,  who  after  1869, 
when  a  treaty  was  made  admitting  them, 
came  in  such  numbers  that  in  1882  a 
bill  was  passed  prohibiting  the  entrance 
of  any  new  Chinese  for  ten  years.  In 
1892  the  law  was  continued  for  a  second 
ten  years,  and  the  policy  of  exclusion 
still  holds  good.  At  a  later  period 
Japanese  laborers  began  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  opposition  to  them 
became  so  great  that  in  1907  acts  were 
passed  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  any 
Japanese  and  Corean  laborers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  European  immigrants  have 
also  proved  undesirable  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  such  as  ignorance,  unhealthfulness, 
criminal  record,  lack  of  means  of  support, 
etc.,  and  several  restrictive  measures 
have  been  passed  ;  as  yet  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  people.  One 
great  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the 
tendency,  of  immigrants  to  settle  in  the 
great  cities  and  their  vicinity,  overfilling 
these  already  congested  centers  of  labor, 
and  to  avoid  seeking  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  they  could  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed.  A  bureau  of  information  to  aid  in 
the  latter  purpose  was  established  in  1907, 
its  object  being  the  beneficial  distribution 
of  aliens  among  the  States  and  Ter¬ 


ritories  desiring  them.  This  has  proved 
very  useful  in  advising  immigrants  where 
they  can  find  profitable  employment.  An 
immigration  commission  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  study  of  problems  at  home 
and  abroad  connected  with  this  subject. 
This  has  completed  its  labors  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  reports,  the  most  important 
being  in  relation  to  the  ydiite  slave  traf¬ 
fic,  or  the  importation  of  young  women 
for  purposes  of  vice.  In  1909  a  new  act 
was  introduced  into  Congress,  entitled 
‘  An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Immigration  of 
Aliens  to  and  the  Residence  of  Aliens 
within  the  United  States.’  It  is  intended 
in  this  to  deal  with  the  entire  matter  or 
immigration  and  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  irregularities  existing  under 
present  laws.  The  demand  of  the  people 
for  stringent  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  to 
those  likely  to  prove  useful  and  desirable 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  continues 
insistent,  and  must  be  met  in  the  coming 
years  in  a  more  drastic  manner  than 
heretofore. 

Immortality  (jm-or-tal'i-ti),  exemp- 

J  tion  from  death ;  the 
state  of  everlasting  life.  The  dogma  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  very  an¬ 
cient.  It  is  connected  with  almost  all 
religions,  though  under  an  infinite  variety 
of  conceptions.  By  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  we  understand  the  endless  contin¬ 
uation  of  our  personality,  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  will.  There  are  so  many 
reasons  to  render  immortality  probable, 
that  with  most  nations  the  belief  is  as 
clear  and  firm  as  the  belief  in  God  ;  in 
fact  the  two  dogmas  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  in  the  minds  of  most  men.'  The 
hope  of  immortality  must  be  considered 
a  religious  conviction.  Reason  and  re¬ 
ligion  command  man  to  s'trive  for  contin¬ 
ued  perfection.  This  duty  man  cannot 
relinquish  without  abandoning  at  the 
same  time  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reason- 
able  being  and  a  free  agent.  He  must, 
therefore,  expect  that  a  continuation  of 
his  better  part,  as  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  for  his  progress  in  perfection,  will 
not  be  denied  to  him.  Hence  the  belief 
in  immortality  becomes  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  our  belief  in  the  existence 
and  goodness  of  God.  -Among  rude  peo¬ 
ples  the  life  after  death  is  usually  re¬ 
garded  as  a  state  of  being  not  essentially 
different  from  the  present — one  in  which 
the  hunter  shall  renew  his  chase,  and 
his  corporeal  senses  shall  have  their  ac¬ 
customed  gratifications.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  were  believed  to  live  in  the  other 
world  as  a  sort  of  shadows,  and  the  life 
after  death  was  also  considered  as  a 


Immortelles 


Impey  Pheasant 


shadow  of  the  present.  Among  some 
peoples  the  imagination  attributes 
changes  of  condition  to  the  future  life, 
and  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  or  the 
progress  of  the  mind  or  soul  in  different 
stages,  is  developed.  Connected  with  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
the  belief  in  a  state  where  souls  are 
purified  after  death,  which  existed  among 
the  Egyptians  and  exists  among  many 
Christians.  See  Purgatory. 
Immortelles  (im-or-tel';  Fr.),  a 

j-miiiui  iciicb  name  for  flowerS)  aiso 

known  as  everlasting  flowers,  and  often 
made  into  wreaths  for  adorning  graves. 
Imola  fe'mo-la),  a  town  of  Italy  in 
the  province  of  Bologna,  on  an 
island  in  the  Santerno,  25  miles  west  by 
south  of  Ravenna.  Besides  its  walls 
flanked  by  towers,  it  possesses  an  old 
castle  situated  on  a  commanding  height, 
a  cathedral  and  other  churches.  Pop. 
12,058. 

Irrmalement  (im-pal'ment;  Lat.  pa- 

XIIipdiemeilL  lfW>  a  stake),  the  put¬ 
ting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  through 
the  body.  This  manner  of  inflicting  death 
was  known  to  the  Romans,  though  not 
practised  by  them.  It  is  still  practised 
in  some  half-civilized  countries. 

Tm -nan  a  firm  (im-pa-na'shun).  See 
lmpanailOIl  Consubstantiation. 

Tmnannpl  (im-pan'el),  to  form  a  jury 
xinpaiincx  by  entering  names  on 

the  roll  or  panel.  See  Jury. 

TrrmaQfn  (im-pas'to).  the  thickness  of 
J.Uipa&lU  the  iayer  or  of  pigment 

applied  to  the  canvas  by  an  artist. 

TrrmatiprK  (im-pa'shi-enz),  a  genus 
.Lliipcl  liciio  0£  curjous  annuals  which 

ranks  among  the  Balsaminaceae.  One 
species,  I.  Noli-tangere ,  indigenous  in 
England,  is  called  noli-me-tangere ,  or 
touch-me-not.  I.  balsamina  is  much 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and 
is  well  known  as  a  highly  ornamental 
annual  by  the  name  of  garden  balsam. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  inhabit 
chiefly  the  East  Indies,  although  some 
extend  in  Europe,  Siberia  and  North 
America.  The  name  refers  to  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  valves  of  the  seed-pod,  which 
discharge  the  seeds  when  ripe  or  when 
touched. 

Impeachment  <*£p**£" 3S’  pros“ 

cution  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
the  prosecutors  and  the  Senate  the  body 
of  judges.  In  Britain  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  the  prosecutors,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  the  judges.  The  necessity  of 
some  tribunal  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
courts,  for  the  trial  of  certain  offences,  or 
for  any  high  misdemeanor  in  certain 
officers,  is  apparent,  since  the  judges  of 


the  highest  courts  cannot  in  all  cases 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  each 
other.  The  most  noted  case  of  impeach¬ 
ment  in  this  country  was  that  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Johnson,  in  1808,  he  being 
charged  chiefly  with  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 
This  memorable  trial  lasted  three  months, 
on  each  vote  taken  the  Senate  standing 
35  for  conviction  and  19  for  acquittal. 
As  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  con¬ 
viction,  the  impeachment  failed  by  one 
vote.  In  England  impeachment  is  a  rare 
event,  the  last  instance  being  the  trial 
of  Lord  Melville,  in  1805.  A  majority 
vote  there  is  sufficient  for  conviction,  but 
the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender.  Any 
civil  officer  may  be  impeached. 

Impenetrability  i^Tphy^s, 

that  property  of  matter  which  prevents 

two  bodies  from  occupying  the  same 

space  at  the  same  time ;  or  that  property 

of  matter  by  which  it  excludes  all  other 

matter  from  the  space  it  occupies. 

TrmiATinPQ  (im-pen'nez),  a  name  given 
j.inpeiine&  t0  swimming  birds  with 

small  wings  which  have  only  rudimentary 
feathers,  as  the  penguins. 

Tirmpratnr  (im-pe-ra'tur),  among  the 
XllipeidlUl  ancient  Romans,  a  term 

originally  applied  to  a  military  com¬ 
mander,  one  who  held  the  imperium,  or 
military  power.  In  later  times  no  one 
received  this  title  who  had  not  defeated 
a  hostile  force  of  at  least  10,000  men. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  im- 
perator  became  the  highest  title  of  the 
suprenje  ruler,  and  acquired  the  signifi¬ 
cation  which  we  attach  to  the  word  em¬ 
peror.  It  was  still  given,  however,  to 
triumphant  generals,  and,  in  this  case, 
has  its  old  signification.  The  emperors 
appear  to  have  used  it  because  they  were 
considered  as  superior  to  all  the  generals. 
See  Emperor. 

Trrmerial  (im_Pe'ri-al),  pertaining  to 
iiu^ciicu  ail  emperor  or  empire;  thus, 

an  imperial  crown  is  such  as  is  worn  by 
the  German  emperor ;  the  Imperial  par¬ 
liament  is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
— A  size  of  paper,  measuring  30  in.  by 
22,  is  also  called  imperial. 

Imperial  Chamber.  See  Chamber. 

TmtietiffO  (im-pe-tl'go),  a  skin  dis- 
A  R  &  ea.se  consisting  in  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  itching  pustules,  appearing  in 
clusters,  and  terminating  in  a  yellow, 
thin,  scaly  crust.  It  occurs  most  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  extremities. 

Impey  Pheasant 

or  Impeyanus) ,  a  bird  of  the  pheasant 
family  (Phasianidse)  remarkable  for  the 
splendid  colors  and  metallic  luster  of  the 


Implacentalia 


Imprisonment 


plumage  of  the  male,  whence  it  is  called 
in  India  (of  which  it  is  a  native)  mo- 
naul,  meaning  bird  of  gold.  It  is  found 
in  the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  turkey. 
It  obtained  the  name  of  Impey  pheasant 
from  the  fact  that  Lady  Impey  was  the 
first  who  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to 
introduce  the  bird  alive  into  Europe. 


Implacentalia 

mals.  See  Aplt 

Impluvinm 


(  im-pla-sen-tal'i-a  ) , 
the  aplacental  mam¬ 
mals.  See  Aplacental. 

( im-plu'vi-um  ;  Lat.  in, 
into,  pluto,  to  rain),  in 
ancient  architecture,  a  term  which  de- 


Roman  Atrium. — a,  Impluvium;  b,  Compluvium. 


noted  in  the  houses  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  a  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  atrium 
or  entrance-hall, .  below  the  compluvium 
or  open  space  in  the  roof,  to  receive 
the  rain.  See  Atrium. 

Trrmnrm  (im-pon'),  a  kind  of  ante- 
j.ii4juun  lope?  Duykerbok  ( which  see )  4 

Inmost  (im'post) ,  (1)  a  tax,  tribute, 
F  or  duty,  particularly  a  duty 

or  tax  laid  by  government  on  goods  im- 


Imposts. 

1,  Continuous.  2,  Discontinuous.  3,  Shafted. 

ported.  (2)  In  architecture,  the  point 
of  junction  between  an  arch  and  the 
column,  pier,  or  wall  on  which  it  rests. 
It  is  often  marked  by  horizontal  mould¬ 


ings,  though  these  may  be  absent.  Im¬ 
posts  have  received  various  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  character.  Thus,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  impost  is  where  the  mouldings 
are  carried  down  the  pier ;  a  discontinu¬ 
ous  impost  where  there  are  no  mouldings, 
but  the  pier  is  of  a  different  section  from 
the  arch ;  shafted  imposts  are  where  the 
arch  mouldings  spring  from  a  capital  and 
differ  from  those  of  the  pier. 

Impounding’-Cattle.  See  Pound * 
Impressionism 

a  modern  school  of  art,  which  originated 
in  France  and  has  spread  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  work  of  the  impressionists 
was  first  exhibited  in  1867  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  every  exhibition  of  art  work. 
The  aim  of  the  impressionists  is  to  get 
rid  of  artistic  tradition  and  to  look  at 
nature  from  an  original  standpoint.  This 
was  also  the  aim  of  the  pre-Raphaelites, 
but  the  impressionists  differ  from  the 
latter  in  portraying  only  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  nature  visible  in  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  and  rendering  these  by  brushwork 
of  the  thinnest  and  loosest  description. 
In  the  work  of  some  of  them  little  care  for 
beauty  of  color,  form,  or  expression  is 
visible,  and  the  extremists  of  this  school 
produce  work  the  reverse  of  attractive. 

Impressment  of  Seamen 


(impres'ment) ,  the  act  of  compelling  per¬ 
sons,  especially  seafaring  men,  to  serve 
in  the  navy.  The  power  of  impressing 
seamen,  formerly  a  common  practice  in 
England,  though  still  existing,  has  fallen 
into  abeyance  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  war  in  1815.  Impressment 
was  of  ancient  date,  and  uniformly  prac¬ 
tised  throughout  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  United 
States. 


Imprimatur 

word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  exercised  in  its 
rigor.  See  Books,  Censorship  of. 

Imprisonment  Om-priz'n-ment),  the 

r  restraint  of  a  per¬ 

son’s  liberty,  whether  in  a  prison,  the 
stocks,  or  by  merely  keeping  in  custodv. 
It  is  usually  inflicted  by  wav  of  punish¬ 
ment,  the  power  of  sentencing  to  im¬ 
prisonment  being  conferred  on  certain 
courts  or  magistrates,  and  strictlv  limited 
by  law.  A  person  may  be  imprisoned, 
however,  who  is  merely  accused  of  a 
crime,  in  which  case  he  can  demand  to 
be  released  on  bail.  Imprisonment  for 
ordinary  debt  is  now  practicallv  abolished 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 


Impropriation 


Incense 


Impropriation 

Church,  the  transfer  of  a  benefice  to  the 
possession  of  a  layman,  the  annexing  of 
benefices  to  ecclesiastical  corporations  be¬ 
ing  called  appropriation ,  though  they  are 
sometimes  identical.  Appropriations  were 
originally  annexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends, 
religious  houses,  etc. ;  but  on  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  the  appropriations  of  the 
several  benefices  belonging  to  them  were 
given  to  the  king,  and  were  afterwards 
granted  out  from  time  to  time  by  the 
crown.  It  was  after  this  time  that  the 
term  impropriation  was  introduced  to 
denote  a  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  lay¬ 
man.  The  appropriator  deputed  some 
person  to  perform  divine  service  in  such 
parish,  who,  being  merely  his  deputy  or 
vicegerent,  was  called  vicar,  and  his  sti¬ 
pend  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  appro¬ 
priator.  The  distinction  therefore  of  a 
parson  and  vicar  is  that  the  former  is 
entitled  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  dues  of 
his  parish,  while  the  vicar  is  in  effect 
only  the  curate  of  the  real  parson  (the 
appropriator),  and  receives  but  a  part  of 
the  proceeds. 

Improwisatori 

Italy  to  persons  who  compose  and  de¬ 
claim  extemporaneously  a  poem  on  any 
given  subject,  or  sing  it,  accompanying 
their  voice  with  an  instrument.  This 
has  long  been  a  practice  in  Italy,  and 
many  of  the  improwisatori  have  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  celebrity.  The  poet 
Metastasio  at  a  very  early  period  showed 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  this  kind  of 
composition,  but  the  exercise  of  it  cost 
so  much  effort  that  from  a  regard  to 
his  health  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 
Even  at  the  present  day  Italy  abounds 
in  this  class  of  poetical  composers.  The 
printed  works  of  the  improwisatori  who 
have  been  most  admired  have  never  passed 
mediocrity,  and  it  is  probable  we  should 
not  have  had  such  beautiful  poems  from 
Metastasio  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to 
renounce  extemporaneous  poetry. 

Tmrm fat-inn  (im-pu-ta'shun) ,  as  a 
imputaiion  term  jn  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy,  is  used  to  signify,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  reckoning  of  the  sins  of  man  to 
Christ,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reck¬ 
oning  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
believers. 

T-flo  (i'na) ,  or  Ine,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries.  He  succeeded  Ceadwalla  about 
689,  and  after  having  obtained  advantages 
over  the  people  of  Kent  in  694  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Britons,  from  whom 
he  wrested  Somersetshire  and  other  parts 


of  the  west  of  England.  He  then  made 
war  on  the  Mercians ;  but  the  contest 
was  terminated,  without  much  advantage 
to  either  party,  by  a  bloody  battle  in 
715.  He  resigned  his  crown  and  went 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Rome  (728),  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  devotion. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  legislators 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  laws  are  the 
oldest  known  to  us  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  except  those  of  the  kings 
of  Kent,  and  served  as  the  foundation  of 
the  code  formed  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

Tn  a  0*11  a  (e-na'gwa),  Great  and  Lit- 
j.  ag  ua  TLE)  two  islands,  the  former 
about  40  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Cuba,  low  and  intersected  with  la¬ 
goons,  and  affording  good  pasture  land  ; 
area,  660  sq.  miles ;  pop.  1500.  Little 
Inagua  is  quite  small. 

T-naia  Palm  (in-a-ja' ;  Maximiliana 
inaja  raim  regia)f  a  South  Ameri¬ 
can  palm  growing  to  the  height  of  over 
100  feet,  with  leaves  30  to  50  feet  long. 
The  spathes  are  so  hard  and  woody  as 
to  serve  for  cooking  food  on  the  fire :  they 
are  also  used  as  baskets,  etc.  The  fruit 
is  edible. 

Tnarpllinp’  (in-ar'ching),  the  same 
Alicil  tiling  ffraftinjr  bv  at)Droach.  ! 

Grafting. 

Tnna  (in'ka),  or  Ynca,  a  word  signi- 
a  fying  ‘  chief,’  which  the  natives  of 
Peru  gave  to  their  kings  and  princes  of 
the  blood  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
See  Peru. 

Incandescent  Light  -  kag-‘d|s'" 

Gas  and  Electricity. 


as 

See 


Incantation  Un-kan-ta'shun},  a  cer- 

xuuuui/wuiuu  tain  formula  of  words, 
supposed  to  have  some  magical  effect, 
especially  if  uttered  with  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  certain  ceremonies.  Incanta¬ 
tions  are  still  common  as  a  part  of 
popular  medicine  among  the  uneducated 
in  many  countries. 

Incarnation  : 

flesh),  a  word  used  to  express  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Deity  in  the  flesh  under 
the  human  form  ;  thus  we  speak  of  the 
incarnation  of  Christ.  The  Hindus  be¬ 
lieve  in  innumerable  incarnations  of  their 
deities.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  in 
Hindustan  are  the  nine  incarnations  of 
Vishnu.  See  Avatar. 

IllCeilSe  (in,sens)>  aromatic  sub¬ 
stances  burned  in  religious 
rites  on  account  of  the  sweet  odor  they 
emit.  The  custom  of  burning  incense  is 
ancient  and  widely  spread.  Among  the 
Jews  the  practice  was  enjoined  as  part 
of  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.,  xxx, 
27),  the  ingredients  of  the  incense  also 


Incest 


Incombustible  Cloth 


being  laid  down,  and  it  was  to  be  burned 
on  a  special  altar  called  the  altar  of 
incense.  This  altar  was  made  of  acacia 
(shittim)  wood,  and  was  overlaid  with 
gold,  hence  it  was  also  called  the  golden 
altar ,  as  distinguished  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  which  was  made  of  brass. 
The  incense  was  burned  daily — morning 
and  evening.  In  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  India,  Greece,  and  Rome  in¬ 
cense-burning  was  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  it  is  still  employed  as 
part  of  the  Buddhist  ceremonial.  Both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  use 
incense  in  worship,  but  the  practice  can¬ 
not  be  shown  to  have  existed  among 
Christians  till  after  the  first  four  cen¬ 
turies. 

Tr)ppcf  (in'sest),  sexual  intercourse 
^  u  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
which  by  the  laws  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  are  founded  on  the  Levitical  code, 
and  include  degrees  both  of  consanguinity 
and  of  affinity.  (See  Leviticus,  chap, 
xviii.)  In  England  incest  is  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  offense,  and  is  left  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  spiritual  courts.  In 
Scotland  and  some  of  the  States  in  this 
country  it  is  a  criminal  offense. 

TnnliRalrl  (inch'bald),  Elizabeth,  an 
xiiLHUdiu  English  noVelist  and  dra¬ 
matic  writer,  born  in  1753 ;  died  in  1821. 
She  married  the  actor  Inchbald,  who 
died  in  1779.  She  continued  on  the 
boards  about  eight  years,  but  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1789,  and  devoted  herself 
to  literary  pursuits.  She  wrote  among 
other  works  two  novels,  which  display 
much  original  thought  and  genuine  pathos 
— the  one  entitled,  A  Simple  Story 
(1791),  the  other,  Nature  and  Art 
(1796).  She  edited  the  British  Theater, 
a  collection  of  dramas,  with  biographical 
and  critical  remarks  (25  vols.  1806-09)  ; 
a  collection  of  farces  (7  vols.)  ;  and  the 
Modern  Theater  (10  vols.  1809). 

TnoTinnl-m  (insh-kom'),  a  small  island 
lliLIICOilll  of  Scotland?  in  the  Firth 

of  Forth,  off  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  founded  by 
Alexander  I  in  1123,  of  which  Walter 
Bower,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  was 
abbot  from  1418  till  1449. 

TnnTilrmUh  (insh-keth') ,  a  small  island 
XIICIlKeilll  f)f  scotland,  in  the  Firth 

of  Forth,  off  the  Fife¬ 
shire  coast,  containing  a 
lighthouse. 

TnPldpnPP  (in’si-dens), 
.LiiLiueiioe  A  N  G  L  E  OF, 

the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  falling  on  a  reflect¬ 
ing  or  refracting  surface 
makes  with  the  perpendicular  or  normal 
to  the  surface.  The  angle  of  incidence, 


a  b  h,  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of 
reflection,  h  b  c. 

TneliTijjtian  Magnetic,  or  JVIagnetic 
AIILllIld null,  Dip  See  Dippin(j 

Needle. 

Inclination  Compass,  fc^; 
Inclined  Plane  &m“ngd\nhplX 

horizontal  plane  any  angle  whatever  ex¬ 
cepting  a  right  angle.  It  is  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers  by  which  a  small  force 
under  certain  conditions  is  used  to  over¬ 
come  a  greater  force.  When  a  body 
lies  on  an  inclined  plane  part  of  its 
weight  is  supported,  so  that  if  a  cord  be 
fastened  to  it  and  pulled,  a  force  less 
than  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  plane  will  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  sliding,  or  will  move  it  up 
the  plane.  Thus  a  heavy  wagon  is  raised 
on  an  inclined  road  by  a  horse  which 
would  be  quite  unable  to  exert  a  pull 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the 
wagon.  Neglecting  friction,  the  force 
parallel  to  the  plane  necessary  to  raise 
the  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  multiplied  by  the  vertical  height 
through  which  it  is  lifted,  divided  by 
the  distance  it  is  moved  along  the  plane. 

In  Ccena  Domini  f 

ni),  a  papal  bull, 
so  called  from  its  first  words,  it  being 
annually  read  ‘  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  ’  on 
Holy  Thursday.  Its  earliest  form  was 
that  promulgated  in  1363  by  Urban  V 
anathematizing  all  heretics  and  favorers 
of  heretics  without  distinction.  The  bull 
was  afterwards  extended  and  modified  by 
several  popes  to  include  those  who  im¬ 
posed  taxes  upon  the  clergy  for  the  needs 
of  the  state,  and  in  its  latest  form  (pro¬ 
mulgated  by  Urban  VIII  in  1627)  spe¬ 
cially  anathematized  all  Hussites,  Wick- 
liffites,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Unitarians, 
etc. ;  all  schismatics,  pirates  who  dis¬ 
turbed  the  papal  seas,  forgers  of  papal 
letters ;  all  who  should  attack  or  con¬ 
quer  the  papal  territory,  etc.  The  bull 
was  annually  promulgated  at  Rome  till 
the  year  1770,  when  a  much  modified 
document  took  its  place,  this  in  its  turn 
being  withdrawn  by  Pius  IX  in  1869. 

Incombustible  Cloth  /.i^om'b1lls/l; 

ti-bl),  cloth 

rendered  uninflammable  by  artificial 
means.  This  may  be  done  by  steeping  the 
fabric  in  borax,  phosphate  of  soda  or 
ammonia,  alum  or  sal-ammoniac ;  but 
these  salts  are  not  suitable  for  fine  fab¬ 
rics,  and  that  which  has  been  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  most  effectually  is 
tungstate  of  soda,  A  solution  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  along  with  3 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda,  renders 
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a  fabric  perfectly  non-inflammable,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  ironing. 

Income  Tax.  ?  tax.  levied  directly 

'  trom  income  of  every 
description,  whether  derived  from  land, 
capital,  or  industry.  A  tax  of  this  kind 
was  first  imposed  in  Great  Britain, 
in  January,  1799,  during  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  still  retained  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  revenue  of  that  king¬ 
dom  is  derived  from  it.  At  present  a  tax  of 
10  d.  per  pound  is  levied  on  all  incomes 
above  £150,  with  a  deduction  allowed  on 
those  under  £400.  A  tax  of  this  kind  has 
had  only  a  ten  years’  existence  in  the 
United  States  (.1801-70),  it  being  imposed 
to  aid  in  raising  revenue  during  the  Civil 
war.  At  first  it  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent., 
but  in  1805  was  increased  to  5  per  cent, 
and  the  tax  on  all  incomes  over  $10,000 
was  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  excess 
over  $5000.  It  was  repealed  in  1870, 
the  total  sum  raised  in  the  ten  years 
being  nearly  $305,000,000.  A  similar  tax 
was  enacted  in  1894,  but  was  ineffective, 
being  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  1909  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  Congress  providing  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  legalizing 
an  income  tax.  Ratification  by  the  leg¬ 
islatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
was  necessary  to  make  this  act  valid,  and 
by  the  end  of  1911  the  assent  of  a  small 
number  of  States  was  still  needed. 

Incommensurable 

ematics,  a  term  applied  to  two  magnitudes 
when  they  cannot  both  be  measured  by 
the  same  quantity,  that  is,  when  they  do 
not  contain  it  one  or  more  times  exactly. 
The  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square  are 
an  example. 

TnerpmPTif  (in'kre-ment),  unearned. 
J.IU/1  tlllcllt  This  phrase  first  came 

into  use  in  the  Henry  George  system  of 
land  tax,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  much 
unimproved  land  is  to  be  found  in  cities 
which  has  increased  greatly  in  value  as 
a  result  of  improvements  on  surrounding 
land.  This  extra  value  is  spoken  of  as 
the  unearned  increment,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  it  should  be  made  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  force  the  owners  to  im¬ 
prove  their  land.  The  phrase  came  in 
use  again  in  1909  as  a  feature  of  the 
Lloyd  George  budget  of  British  taxation. 
He  claimed  that  portions  of  the  many 
landed  estates  of  Britain  had  gained  a 
large  unearned  increment  of  value 
through  surrounding  improvements,  and 
that  this  paid  a  very  inadequate  rate  of 
taxation.  His  effort  to  tax  this  land  at 
its  true  value  met  with  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  Lords 
were  in  the  end  obliged  to  pass  the  bill, 


and  the  unearned  increment  of  value  on 
British  estates  no  longer  escapes  taxa¬ 
tion. 

T n pnbfi fi nn  (i  n  -  k  u  -  b  a  ^shun),  in 

indication  pathology  the  period  be_ 

tween  the  introduction  of  the  morbific 
principle  and  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
It  is  then  gathering  head  in  the  system, 
and  indicated  only  by  such  general  symp¬ 
toms  as  loss  of  appetite  or  sleep,  etc.  In 
epidemic  and  contagious  diseases  the 
period  of  incubation  is  well  defined. 
Tnpn  Via  firm  the  mode  in  which  birds 

indication,  commonly  bring  forth 

their  young,  that  of  sitting  on  the  eggs 
till  they  are  hatched  by  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body.  In  general  it  is  the  female 
which  undergoes  the  labor  of  incubation, 
but  among  some  species,  chiefly  of  monog¬ 
amous  birds,  the  male  relieves  the  female 
while  she  seeks  her  nourishment ;  in 
others  the  male  feeds  her.  Some  birds, 
like  the  cuckoo,  abandon  their  eggs  to  be 
hatched  by  others.  In  a  state  of  nature 
birds  generally  commence  to  sit  in  spring. 
The  time  of  incubation  varies  with  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  but  is  always  the  same 
with  the  same  species.  In  the  humming¬ 
birds  it  is  12  to  14  days ;  in  the  swallow 
and  lark,  15 ;  the  canary,  from  15  to 
18  ;  crow,  20  ;  common  hen,  21 ;  pheasant, 
partridge,  etc.,  22 ;  peacock  and  turkey, 
30 ;  swan,  40-45  ;  cassowary,  62. — Artifi¬ 
cial  incubation,  the  hatching  of  eggs  by 
prolonged  artificial  warmth,  has  been  long 
practised  among  the  Egyptians  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  carry 
out  the  artificial  system  on  a  considerable 
scale,  both  in  America  and  England,  and 
with  remarkable  success. 

Incubus  (in'ku-bus),  a  spirit  or  de- 
"L  v'u  mon,  to  whom  was  formerly 

ascribed  the  oppression  known  by  the 
name  of  nightmare.  These  demons  play 
a  somewhat  important  part  in  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  middle  ages. 

Tn  Pima  hula  (in-ku-nab'u-la),  a  term 
J.I1L  UIld/  U  Uld>  applied  by  bibliogra- 

phers  to  editions  of  books  printed  during 
the  early  period  of  the  art.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  limited  to  works  which  appeared 
previous  to  1500. 

Tnflprrmitv  (in-dem'ni-ti),  a  term  fre- 
xuuciimity  quently  employed  in  poli¬ 
tics  and  jurisprudence.  It  is  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  significations,  but  is  usually  applied 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  individuals,  especially 
in  an  official  position,  from  the  penalties 
to  which  they  may  have  rendered  them¬ 
selves  liable  by  some  violation  of  the 
law  whether  by  act  or  omission,  or  in 
case  of  members  of  government  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  their 
strict  constitutional  powers. 
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Tnrlpntnrp  ( in-den' tur),  a  deed  en- 
J.IIUCHLUIC  tered  int0  between  two  or 

more  parties,  and  so  called  because  dupli¬ 
cates  of  every  deed  between  two  or  more 
parties  were  once  written  on  one  skin, 
which  was  cut  in  half,  with  a  jagged  or 
indented  edge,  so  that  they  were  seen 
to  belong  to  one  another.  See  also  Ap¬ 
prentice. 

Independence  'Mont- 

gomery  County,  Kansas,  on  the  Verde- 
gris  Kiver,  36  miles  from  Humboldt.  It 
is  in  a  fertile  country  and  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  center.  The  manufactures 
include  cotton,  paper,  bricks,  tiles,  flour, 
etc.  It  lies  in  a  coal,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  district.  Pop.  10,480. 

Independence,  |ac££>  —  t°yf 

Missouri,  10  miles  E.  of  Kansas  City,  and 
4  miles  s.  of  the  Missouri  Kiver.  It  has 
fruit  growing,  canning,  and  stock-raising 
industries  and  various  manufactures.  Pop. 
9859. 

Independence  Day,  fn 

States  on  the  4th  of  July,  this  being  the 
day  in  1776  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress. 
It  is  kept  with  noisy  demonstrations  of 
fireworks,  with  patriotic  orations,  etc. 

Indeterminate  (in-de-ter'min-at) ,  in 

mathematics,  having 
an  indefinite  number  of  values  or  solu¬ 
tions.  Indeterminate  analysis  is  a  branch 
of  algebra  in  which  there  are  always 
given  a  greater  number  of  unknown  quan¬ 
tities  than  there  are  independent  equa¬ 
tions,  by  which  means  the  number  of  solu¬ 
tions  is  indefinite. 

Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum 


(‘list  of  prohibited  books’))  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Church,  a  title  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  catalogue  or  list  of  books  pro¬ 
hibited  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  them,  or  maintained 
by  the  authors  or  editors  of  them  ;  when 
the  list  or  catalogue  is  of  books  allowed 
to  be  read  after  correction  or  alteration, 
agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  Papal 
authorities,  it  is  termed  Index  Expur ga- 
torius.  Such  prohibitory  catalogues  have 
been  in  use  from  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  commencing 
with  a  list  of  prohibited  books  drawn  up 
by  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  494,  or 
even  earlier  with  the  proscription  of  the 
writings  of  Arius.  These  prohibitions,  in 
fact,  were  often  issued  by  other  than  the 
Papal  authorities.  In  1408  a  synod  at 
London  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
books  of  Wickliffe,  In  1544  the  Faculty 


of  Theology  in  Paris  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  censured  by  them,  and  in 
1546  the  University  of  Louvain  published 
an  index  of  books  regarded  as  dangerous. 
The  indexes  of  the  church  were  a  subject 
of  consideration  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  referred  the  business  of  drawing 
up  a  complete  index  to  a  select  committee 
under  the  pope.  Their  Index  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1564,  and  besides  the  catalogue 
of  prohibited  books  contains  general  rules 
relative  to  such  books.  In  1586  a  special 
ecclesiastical  board,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  was  formed,  consisting  of  a 
cardinal-prefect,  with  other  cardinals  and 
examiners  of  books,  with  authority  to 
judge  of  new  works,  to  indicate  those  of 
which  the  reading  is  entirely  prohibited, 
and  those  which  are  permitted  after  cor¬ 
rection,  and  also  to  grant  to  learned  and 
pious  men  the  right  of  reading  pro¬ 
hibited  works.  The  most  important  edi¬ 
tions  are  those  of  Alexander  VII  in  1664, 
and  of  Benedict  XIV  in  1758.  The  latest 
edition  apDeared  in  1900,  according  to 
rules  of  1897.  In  1607  the  first  volume 
of  an  Index  Expurgatorius  was  published 
at  Rome,  edited  by  the  Dominican  Brasi- 
chelli.  In  Spain  the  Inquisition  main¬ 
tained  its  right  to  issue  its  own  index, 
the  last  edition  of  which,  dated  1790,  was 
reprinted,  with  a  supplement  in  1805. 
The  Spanish  indexes  are  mostly  both 
prohibitorial  and  expurgatorial. 

Index  Expurgatorius.  fnege 

Tnrlia  (in'di-a),  a  name  properly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  whole  of  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  which  includes  Burmah 
(which  see),  but  popularly  restricted  to 
the  great  central  peninsula  of  Southern 
Asia.  It  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  rest  of  Asia  by  the  al¬ 
most  impassable  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  Hindu-Ivush,  and  Suleiman  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its 
length  north  and  south,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  east  and  west,  are  both  about 
1900  miles.  Within  these  borders  is  an 
area  of  about  1,773,168  sq.  miles,  with  a 
population  (1901)  of  294,361,056.  India 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
separate  regions,  well  defined  by  differ¬ 
ences  of  soil,  climate,  productions,  and 
population.  The  first  is  the  region  of  the 
Himalayas.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Himalayas  lies  the  vast  North  Indian 
Plain,  containing  the  most  fertile  and 
densely-populated  portions  of  the  empire. 
South  of  the  northern  plain  rises  the  third 
region  of  India,  the  triangular  plateau  of 
the  Deccan,  which  has  a  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  Its 
northern  scarp  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  hill  ranges  known  as  the  Vindhya 
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Mountains.  The  other  two  sides  of  the 
Deccan  are  formed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghats,  which  stretch  southwards 
along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
India,  the  latter  rising  in  the  Nilghiris  or 
Neilgherries  to  the  height  of  8760  feet. 
(See  Glidts.)  The  vast  North  Indian 
plain  is  watered  by  three  distinct  river 
systems,  which  collect  the  drainage  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas.  The  first  of  these 
systems  rises  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  makes  way  through 
their  western  ranges  into  the  Punjab  as 
the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  The  second  rises 
in  the  same  quarter,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  but  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  enters  India 
on  the  east  as  the  Brahmaputra  of  Assam 
and  Eastern  Bengal.  As  these  two  sys¬ 
tems  convey  to  India  the  drainage  of  the 
Tibetan  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  so  the 
third  system,  the  Ganges,  with  its  tribu¬ 
tary  the  Jumna,  drains  the  southern 
slopes ;  traverses  the  central  part  of  the 
Indian  plain ;  unites  near  its  mouth  with 
the  Brahamaputra  and  forms  the  immense 
delta  known  as  the  Sunderbunds.  The 
Ganges  for  thousands  of  years  has  occu¬ 
pied  a  prominent  place  in  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  sole  channel  of  traffic 
between  Upper  India  and  the  seaboard 
until  the  opening  of  the  railway  system 
in  1855.  In  the  Deccan  the  Nerbudda 
and  Tapti  carry  the  drainage  of  the  south¬ 
ern  slopes  of  the  Vindhyas  into  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay ;  and  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna 
(Krishna),  and  Cauvery  rise  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Ghats,  and  traverse  the  whole  of  the 
central  table-land,  reaching  the  sea  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  peninsula,  ihe 
Indian  rivers  in  the  lower  portions  of 
their  courses  afford  a  natural  system 
of  irrigation,  but  in  the  higher  parts  an 
extensive  system  of  canal  irrigation  is 
required.  The  Ganges  and  Jumna  canals 
alone  irrigate  an  aggregate  area  of  about 
three  million  acres.  The  coasts  of  India 
have  very  few  indentations,  and  conse¬ 
quently  few  good  natural  harbors.  There 
are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  Chilka  and 
Kolair  on  the  east  coast  being  the  largest. 

Climate. — In  Southern  India  the  cli¬ 
mate,  of  course,  is  tropical,  and  generally 
the  heat  is  very  great.  Among  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  Himalayas  an  Alpine  cli¬ 
mate  prevails.  The  Indian  plains  are, 
especiallv  in  summer,  sultry,  unhealthy, 
and  partiv  barren.  The  Deccan  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  enjoy  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate.  The  climate  of  the  Nilghiris 
is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  several  sana- 
toria  for  Europeans  have  been  established 
there,  as  well  as  on  the  Himalayas. 
Throughout  the  entire  country  there  are 


only  two  annual  seasons,  the  dry  season 
and  the  rainy  season.  The  rainfall  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  monsoons.  On  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  the  rainy  season  begins  with 
the  southwest  monsoon,  and  lasts  from 
May  till  November ;  on  the  east  coast 
the  rainy  season,  following  the  southeast 
monsoon,  lasts  from  November  till  March. 
The  rainfall,  however,  is  distributed  with 
great  irregularity. 

Botany  and  Zoology. — The  flora  of 
India  offers  nothing  very  distinctive.  In 
the  Himalayas  it  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  European  character ;  in  the 
south  it  is  tropical.  Many  plants  of  tem¬ 
perate  climates,  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
European  vegetables,  etc.,  are  grown  in 
the  northwestern  and  other  parts,  while 
various  products  of  warmer  regions  are 
also  cultivated,  such  as  cotton,  rice,  in¬ 
digo,  oil-seeds,  jute,  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
cocoanut,  date  and  other  palms,  spices, 
etc.  Coffee,  tea,  and  cinchona,  though 
of  recent  introduction,  are  now  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  in  India,  the  first  partic¬ 
ularly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Western 
Ghats  and  in  the  Nilghiris.  The  tea- 
plant  is  also  grown  in  the  south,  but 
especially  in  Assam  and  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  European 
fruits  abound,  and  among  cultivated  fruits 
may  be  mentioned  the  mango,  plantain, 
pomegranate,  citron,  orange,  lime,  melon, 
fig,  almond,  pineapple,  guava,  jack,  and 
tamarind.  Among  trees  the  teak  forests 
under  the  protection  of  the  government 
are  of  most  economic  value.  The  bamboo, 
the  banyan,  the  sappan,  the  saul,  etc., 
are  all  characteristic  of  Indian  forest 
scenery.  In  Bengal  and  some  other  parts 
the  natives  live  chiefly  on  rice,  but  millet 
is  the  staple  food,  grain,  barley,  wheat, 
with  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  etc., 
being  also  largely  found.  Opium  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Bahar,  Benares,  and  Malwa. 
The  vast  forests  of  India  are  tenanted 
by  great  numbers  of  wild  animals,  birds, 
and  reptiles.  Large  herds  of  elephants 
are  still  met  with  in  Nepaul,  Eastern  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  the  Nilghiris ;  the  bear,  the  wild 
boar,  and  rhinoceros  chiefly  in  the  woods 
of  the  Eastern  Himalayas ;  the  tiger  is 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  the 
lion  is  now  almost  extinct.  Other  car¬ 
nivorous  mammals  are  the  leopard  or 
panther,  cheetah,  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  and 
hyena.  Several  antelopes  and  deer,  wild 
sheep  and  goats,  the  wild.  ass,  the  great 
gaur  ox  or  ‘  bison,*  the  wild  buffalo,  are 
among  the  fauna.  Snakes  and  reptiles 
in  all  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  cobra  and  other  poisonous  snakes 
cause  numerous  deaths.  Among  domes¬ 
tic  animals  are  oxen,  camels,  horses, 
mules,  sheep  and  goats.  Of  birds,  eagles, 
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vultures,  the  peacock,  parrakeets,  the  ad¬ 
jutant-bird,  etc.,  are  characteristic  species. 
Fish  are  plentiful  and  in  great  variety. 

Minerals. — India  is  richly  endowed 
with  minerals ;  hardly  a  single  metal 
seems  to  be  wanting ;  but  they  are  not 
worked  to  any  extent.  Coal,  iron,  and 
salt  receive  most  attention. 

Divisions,  Administration,  and  Popula¬ 
tion. — In  1858  the  administration  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  long  held  by 
the  East  India  Company,  was  transferred 
to  the  crown,  and  in  1877  the  British 
queen  assumed  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India.  The  country  has  long  been  di¬ 
vided  into  the  three  presidencies  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  but  the  first 
of  these  was  latterly  subdivided  into  sev¬ 
eral  provinces,  and  its  name  has  now 
little  or  no  administrative  significance. 
The  lieutenant-governors,  chief-commis¬ 
sioners,  and  other  officers  at  the  head  of 
the  various  divisions  are  subordinate  to 
the  governor-general  or  viceroy,  represent¬ 
ing  and  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  each 
has  a  large  measure  of  independence.  The 
governor-general  in  council  has  power  to 
make  laws  for  all  persons  within  the 
Indian  territories  under  British  rule,  and 
for  all  subjects  of  the  crown  within  the 
allied  native  states.  He  acts  under  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen 
and  is  always  a  member  of  the  British 
cabinet.  In  India  the  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
governor-general,  the  capital  being  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  British  section  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  the  presidencies  of  Bengal 
(including  a  considerable  number  of  prov¬ 
inces),  Madras  and  Bombay.  Besides  the 
provinces  of  India  under  direct  British 
administration  there  are  a  number  of 
native  or  feudatory  states,  the  relations 
of  which  to  the  British  administration 
are  somewhat  varied.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  all  more  or  less  under 
control  of  the  Indian  government.  The 
total  area  of  British  India  is  estimated  at 
1,097,901  square  miles,  that  of  the  native 
states  079,267.  Gujerat,  Rajputana, 
Ilaidarabad,  Mysore,  Orissa,  and  Travan- 
eore  are  important  native  States.  The 
total  population  of  India,  1901,  was  294,- 
901,056,  of  which  the  native  states  had 
02,288,224. 

Revenue,  Money ,  Weights,  etc. — The 
total  revenue  to  the  budget-estimate  of 
year  1910  was  £74,375,000  (calculating 
the  rupee  at  Is.  4 d.,  for  its  actual  value 
has  not  exceeded  Is.  5 d.  for  some  years), 
and  the  expenditure  about  the  same.  The 
public  debt  is  estimated  at  £267,200,000. 
The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  land- 
tax,  which  yields  from  £20,000,000  to 


£23,000,000  annually.  About  70  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  engaged  cultivating 
the  soil,  while  only  about  3  per  cent, 
reside  in  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants. 
Opium,  which  forms  a  government  mo¬ 
nopoly,  and  salt,  on  which  considerable 
duty  is  levied,  are  the  other  two  important 
sources  of  revenue.  The  chief  currency 
in  India  is  silver,  but  the  mints  were 
recently  closed.  A  government  paper  cur¬ 
rency  was  introduced  in  1801.  Circles  of 
issue  with  subordinate  agencies  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  chief  towns ;  and  notes 
from  5000  to  10,000  rupees  were  made  a 
legal  tender  within  the  circle.  The  chief 
money  denomination  is  the  rupee,  which 
is  divided  into  16  annas,  the  anna  again 
being  equivalent  to  4  pice.  The  primary 
standard  of  weight,  called  the  ser,  is  equal 
to  the  French  kilogramme,  or  2.205  lbs. 
A  weight  in  common  use  is  the  maund, 
in  Bengal  82  lbs.,  in  Bombay  28  lbs.,  in 
Madras  25  lbs.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1889  the  imperial  yard  is  made  the  stand¬ 
ard  measure  of  length. 

Communications,  Trade,  etc. — Some  of 
the  irrigation  canals  as  well  as  the  rivers 
supply  means  of  internal  navigation,  but 
the  construction  of  railways  has  been  the 
most  important  step  taken  to  render  the 
internal  communications  of  India  perma¬ 
nently  efficient.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  railway  system  was  constructed  by 
companies  on  whose  capital  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  was  guaranteed  by 
government.  Government,  however,  no 
longer  entrusts  the  railways  to  private 
enterprise,  and  all  lines  sanctioned  by  it 
are  now  constructed  by  the  State.  The 
total  sanctioned  mileage  open  and  under 
construction  in  1910  was  about  32,000 
miles.  There  were  70,000  miles  of  tele¬ 
graph  line.  The  imports,  including  • 
bullion  and  specie,  for  year  ending  March, 
1910,  amounted  to  about  £100,000,000, 
and  the  exports  to  £107,000,000.  About 
half  the  imports  consist  of  cotton  goods : 
the  exports  comprise  cotton,  opium,  oil¬ 
seeds,  rice,  wheat,  jute,  indigo,  tea,  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  etc. 

Inhabitants,  Languages,  etc. — India  has 
been  peopled  by  several  races  which  have 
now  become  more  or  less  mixed.  The 
Hindus,  who  are  partly  of  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  origin  (see  Indo-European 
Languages ),  partly  of  non-Aryan  origin, 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  the 
south  dwell  people  of  a  non-Arvan  and 
Dravidian  stock;  and  the  remainder  is 
made  up  of  Arabs,  Parsees,  Mongolians, 
etc.  The  Euroneans  number  over'  125,- 
000,  and  in  addition  there  are  about 
110.000  Eurasians,  i.e.  the  progeny  of 
Hindus  and  Europeans.  Of  non- Aryan 
languages  there  are  about  150  dialects. 
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The  Dravidian  languages,  the  chief  dia¬ 
lects  of  which  are  the  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Kanarese,  and  Malayalam,  are  spoken  by 
about  28  millions  of  people  in  Southern 
India.  The  principal  of  the  modern 
Aryan  vernaculars  derived  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  are  Hindi, 
Marathi,  Punjabi,  Bengali,  Uryia,  Siudhi, 
and  Gujerati.  Hindustani,  a  corrupted 
form  of  Hindi  filled  with  Persian  and 
Arabic  words,  is  the  language  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  and 
has  been  adopted  as  the  official  language 
and  means  of  general  intercourse  through¬ 
out  the  peninsula.  The  leading  religion 
is  Brahmanism,  the  professed  creed  of 
the  majority  of  the  Hindus  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  most  distinctive  of  India.  It  reck¬ 
oned  207,731,727  adherents  in  1901.  Large 
numbers  in  the  north  and  northwest  are 
Mohammedans  (02,000,000).  Buddhists 
number  about  9,000,000 ;  Parsees  or  Fire- 
worshipers  100,000 :  Sikhs  2,000,000. 
Among  the  Hindus  the  caste  system  still 
prevails.  (See  Brahmanism.)  European 
missionaries  have  long  been  active,  but 
only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people  are 
as  yet  Christians,  about  3,000,000.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  now  making  good  progress, 
schools  and  colleges  of  all  kinds  having 
been  established  throughout  the  country. 
The  pupils,  however,  number  only  a  few 
millions.  There  are  universities  (exam¬ 
ining  bodies  only)  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras,  besides  other  two  at  Lahore 
and  Allahabad. 

History. — The  early  history  of  India  is 
obscurely  written  in  the  myths  of  Sans¬ 
krit  literature,  but  the  first  fact  of  any 
certainty  is  that  about  the  year  2000 
B.C.,  or  even  earlier,  an  Aryan  people  of 
comparatively  high  civilization  descended 
from  the  mountain  regions  of  the  north¬ 
west  into  the  plains  of  India,  where  they 
subdued  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  to 
the  Indus  in  b.c.  326  gives  us  a  momen¬ 
tary  glimpse  of  that  part  of  India ;  but 
up 'to  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest  there  is  little  authentic  political 
history  of  India.  In  the  third  century  b.c. 
Buddhism  was  established  throughout 
India,  but  it  afterwards  entirely  gave  way 
to  Brahmanism.  The  first  six  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  were  occupied  by 
struggles  between  the  native  dynasties  and 
invaders  from  the  northwest.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest  began  with  Kasim’s  advance  into 
Sind  (711  A.D.).  But  the  Mohammedans 
were  again  driven  out  in  828,  and  for 
more  than  150  years  afterwards  the 
strong  feudal  and  tribal  organizations  of 
the  northern  Hindu  kingdoms  were  a 
barrier  to  the  Mussulman  advance.  At 


length  in  the  year  1001  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  reduced  the  Punjab  to  a  province 
of  Ghazni,  and  the  Mohammedan  power 
was  gradually  extended  into  Southern 
India.  In  1398  Timur  or  Tamerlane  led 
a  great  Mogul  (or  Mongol)  invasion 
of  India,  and  after  sacking  Delhi  retired 
into  Central  Asia.  In  1520  Sultan  Baber, 
a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  founded  the 
Mogul  Empire  in  India.  Ilis  grandson 
Akbar  reigned  from  1556  to  1007,  and 
extended  his  power  over  most  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  being  distinguished  by  his  justice 
and  his  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion. 
His  son  Jehanghir  received  an  ambassador 
from  James  I,  of  England,  in  1015.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Shah  Jehan, 
famous  for  his  architectural  magnificence, 
the  Mahrattas  began  to  be  formidable  in 
Southern  India.  Shah  Jehan  was  deposed 
in  1658  by  his  youngest  son  Aurengzebe, 
who  made  war  successfully  with  the 
Afghans,  the  Kajputana  tribes,  and  the 
rising  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
Sikhs,  a  Hindu  sect,  formed  a  religious 
and  military  commonwealth  in  the  Punjab 
in  1675.  On  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  in 
1707,  the  Mogul  empire  began  to  decline, 
Mohammedan  viceroys  like  the  Nizam  and 
the  ruler  of  Oudh  asserting  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  while  the  great  Hindu  states 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  Rajputs,  and  the 
Mahrattas  began  to  harass  the  decaying 
empire.  In  1738  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia 
swept  down  on  Hindustan,  sacked  Delhi, 
and  carried  away  sixty  millions  sterling 
of  treasure.  The  two  immediate  succes¬ 
sors  of  Aurengzebe,  Bahadur  Shah  and 
Jahandar  Shah,  were  incapable  rulers, 
practically  under  the  control  of  the  vizier 
Zulfikar  Khan.  The  three  following  were 
mere  names  under  cover  of  which  Husain 
Ali,  governor  of  Behar,  and  Abdulla, 
governor  of  Allahabad,  controlled  affairs. 
During  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Shah  the 
Mahrattas,  who  had  already  subdued  the 
Deccan,  wrung  first  Malwa  (1743)  then 
Orissa  (1751)  from  the  feeble  grasp  of 
the  Mogul  emperor.  The  same  year  saw 
the  first  inroad  of  the  Afghan  prince 
Ahmed  Shah,  followed  in  quick  succession 
by  other  three  invasions,  to  repel  which 
the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas  was  ob¬ 
tained.  In  1761  the  decisive  battle  of 
Panipat  was  fought  between  the  Afghans 
and  the  Mahrattas,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  The  victor,  Ahmed 
Shah,  still  recognized  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alam,  but  the  dignity  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  Shah  Alam  was  succeeded  in 
1800  by  Akbar  IT,  who  was  succeeded  in 
turn  by  Mohammed  Bahadur  Shah,  the 
last  Mogul  emperor,  who  died  at  Ran¬ 
goon  a  British  state  prisoner  in  1862. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tury  the  Portuguese,  following  the  wake 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  had  established  facto¬ 
ries  and  fortresses  on  the  coasts  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  soon  extended  their  power  over 
nearly  all  the  ports  and  islands  on  the 
coasts  of  Persia  and  India.  In  1595  the 
Dutch  gained  a  footing  in  India.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  East  India  Company  began  its  com¬ 
mercial  settlements  in  India  in  1013, 
Surat  being  the  chief  station.  (See  Hast 
India  Company.)  A  grant  of  a  small  ter¬ 
ritory  around  Madras  was  received  from 
the  Rajah  of  Bijnagar  in  1639,  on  which 
was  erected  the  fort  of  St.  George.  Ma¬ 
dras  became  a  presidency  in  1654.  Calcut¬ 
ta,  ultimately  the  seat  of  government  in 
India,  was  settled  in  1690,  and  became 
a  presidency  in  1707.  The  English  early 
came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  but  it  was  the  struggle  with 
the  French  in  India,  whose  first  settle¬ 
ments  were  founded  in  1604,  for  influence 
over  the  native  princes,  that  led  step  by 
step  to  the  establishment  of  the  British 
empire  in  India.  The  first  conflict  with 
the  French  took  place  in  1746,  when  the 
English  lost  Madras,  which  was,  however, 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1751  Dupleix,  the  French  governor 
at  Pondicherry,  was  powerful  enough  to 
place  creatures  of  his  own  on  the  thrones 
of  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic.  The 
English  supported  rival  candidates,  and 
the  result  was  a  second  war,  which  left 
English  influence  predominant  in  the  Car¬ 
natic,  though  the  French  still  controlled 
the  Deccan.  The  most  memorable  inci¬ 
dent  in  this  war  was  Clive’s  capture  of 
Arcot.  About  this  time  important  events 
took  place  in  Bengal,  then  a  subordinate 
presidency  to  that  of  Madras.  The 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  Siraj-ud-Daulh  (Sura- 
jah  Dowlah),  attacked  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Calcutta  with  a  large  army, 
forced  it  to  capitulate,  and  thrust  the 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  146,  into  the 
Black  Hole  or  common  prison  of  the  gar¬ 
rison,  a  room  18  feet  square,  with  two 
small  windows.  After  a  night  of  unpar¬ 
alleled  suffering  only  twenty-three  were 
found  alive  in  the  morning.  Clive  was  at 
once  sent  with  an  armament  from  Ma¬ 
dras,  recovered  Calcutta,  attacked  and 
took  the  French  settlement  at  Chanderna- 
gore,  routed  the  Nawab’s  army  at  the 
battle  of  Plassey  (June  23,  1757),  and 
placed  Mir  Jaffier  on  the  vice-regal 
throne,  with  consent  of  the  Mogul  court. 
In  the  south  the  English  were  equally 
victorious.  A  force  despatched  by  Clive 
took  Masulipatam,  and  the  victory  gained 
by  Coote  at  Wandewash  on  January  22, 
1*760,  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  India. 

In  Bengal  Mir  Jaffier  soon  found  him¬ 


self  unable  to  meet  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  his  allies,  and  in  1760  he  was  de¬ 
posed  in  favor  of  his  son-in-law,  Mir 
Kasim,  who  agreed  to  pay  the  balance 
due  by  Mir  Jaffier  as  well  as  grant  the 
districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and 
Chittagong  to  the  English.  But  disputes 
soon  led  to  a  war,  in  which  Mir  Kasim 
was  worsted  and  forced  to  flee.  The 
British  retained  the  collectorship  or  fiscal 
administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  under  the  fiction  of  a  grant  from 
the  Mogul  emperor.  A  nominal  native 
ruler,  however,  was  still  appointed  in  the 
shape  of  a  nawab,  who  received  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  £600,000,  and  the  actual  collection 
of  the  revenues  was  still  left  to  the  native 
officials.  This  system  of  double  govern¬ 
ment  established  by  Clive  was  abolished 
in  1772  by  Warren  Hastings,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  English  officers  to  collect  the  rev¬ 
enues  and  preside  in  the  courts,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
system  of  British  administration  in  India. 
In  1774  Hastings  was  made  governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  India.  Among  the  notable  meas¬ 
ures  of  his  vigorous  rule  were  the  refusal 
of  the  £300,000  of  the  Bengal  tribute  to 
the  Mogul  emperor,  the'  sale  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Allahabad  and  Kora  (assigned 
by  Clive  to  the  emperor  in  1765)  to  the 
nawab  of  Oudh,  and  the  loan  of  British 
troops  to  the  same  nawab  for  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  Rohilla  Afghans.  For  these 
and  other  acts,  such  as  the  extortion  of 
heavy  fines  and  forfeitures  from  the 
Begum  of  Oudh  and  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  Hastings  was  impeached  on  his 
return  to  England.  (See  Hastings . )  In 
1778  the  intrigues  of  the  Bombay  govern¬ 
ment  led  to  the  first  war  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  in  which  the  British  arms  were  only 
saved  from  disgrace  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Bengal  army  which  Hastings  sent 
to  the  aid  of  the  other  presidency ;  and 
in  the  war  with  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  the 
diplomatic  skill  of  Hastings,  and  the  valor 
of  the  Bengal  troops  under  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  again  won  victory  for  the  British. 
In  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  Hast¬ 
ings  as  governor.  His  rule  is  memorable 
chiefly  for  the  war  with  Tippoo,  Sultan  of 
Mysore,  which  terminated  in  the  sultan 
having  to  surrender  one-half  of  his  domin¬ 
ions  to  the  British  and  their  allies.  Sir 
John  Shore  succeeded  as  governor-gen¬ 
eral  in  1793.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  arrived  in 
1798  and  whose  policy  eventually  made 
the  British  power  paramount  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.  Under  him 
Tippoo  of  Mysore  was  completely  over¬ 
thrown  (1799)  and  the  second  Mahratta 
war  successfully  concluded.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Welling- 
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ton)  having  won  the  victory  of  Assaye 
September  23,  1803),  and  General 
Lake  that  of  Laswaree  (November  1, 
1803).  In  1805  Lord  Cornwallis  went 
out  as  governor-general  for  the  second 
time.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Barlow,  and  he  by  Lord  Minto  in 
1807.  In  1809  some  disturbances  at 
Travancore  and  Cochin  led  to  these 
regions  being  placed  under  British  con¬ 
trol.  During  the  governorship  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira  (Marquis  of  Hastings, 
1814-23)  there  wras  a  war  with  the 
Goorkhas  of  Nepaul,  which  after  a 
short  struggle  ended  with  the  cession  to 
the  British  of  Kumaon  ;  and  another  with 
the  three  great  Mahratta  princes,  the 
PeshwS.  of  Poona,  the  Bajah  of  Nagpur, 
and  Holkar  of  Indore.  The  Peshwa’s 
territory  was  annexed ;  the  other  Mah¬ 
ratta  princes  were  compelled  to  accept 
alliances  placing  them  under  British  pro¬ 
tection.  A  new  province,  the  nucleus  of 
what  are  now  the  Central  provinces,  was 
formed  out  of  territory  recovered  from 
the  Pindans.  In  1823  Lord  Amherst  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  governor-general.  During  his 
administration  the  first  Burmese  war 
arose,  and  was  concluded  in  1826  by  the 
cession  to  the  British  of  the  provinces  of 
Aracan  and  Tenasserim.  Under  Lord 
William  Bentinck’s  rule  (1828-35)  admin¬ 
istrative  reform  and  the  moral  elevation 
of  the  peoples  of  India  were  chief  subjects 
of  consideration.  In  1836  Lord  Auckland 
assumed  the  governorship.  Two  years 
later  the  Afghan  war  broke  out,  and  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  disastrous  British  retreat. 
(See  Afghanistan.)  During  Lord  Ellen- 
borough’s  administration  Sind  was  an¬ 
nexed.  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  Lord) 
Hardinge  succeeded  in  1844,  and  the  year 
following  the  Sikhs,  originally  a  religious 
sect  who  had  conquered  the  Punjab, 
crossed  the  Sutlej  in  great  force.  Four 
hotly-contested  battles,  at  Mudki,  Firoz- 
shah,  Aliw&l  and  Sobraon,  left  the  Brit¬ 
ish  masters  of  the  field.  Part  of  the 
Sikh  territory  was  annexed,  and  the  in¬ 
fant  Dlmleep  Singh  recognized  as  rajah 
of  the  rest.  During  the  governor-gen¬ 
eralship  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  1848-56, 
a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sikhs,  and 
after  their  final  defeat  by  General  Gough 
at  Gujerat,  February  21,  1849,  the  Pun¬ 
jab  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
second  Burmese  war,  ending  in  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Pegu,  June  20,  1853.  The 
Indian  states  of  Sattara,  Jhansi,  and  Nag¬ 
pur  were,  on  the  failure  of  the  native  suc¬ 
cession,  annexed  to  the  British  posses¬ 
sions,  1852-56,  and  Oudh  was  also  brought 
directly  under  British  rule.  During  the 


same  administration  the  extensive  scheme 
of  Indian  railways  and  telegraphs  and 
steamship  connection  with  Europe  via  the 
Bed  Sea  was  planned  and  inaugurated, 
the  Ganges  Canal  opened,  and  the  Punjab 
Canal  begun. 

The  administration  of  Viscount  Can¬ 
ning  (1856-61)  was  distinguished  by  a 
short  war  with  Persia,  and  especially 
by  the  great  Sepoy  mutiny.  Several  out¬ 
breaks  among  the  native  soldiers  took 
place  during  March,  1857.  The  first  for¬ 
midable  revolt,  however,  was  at  Meerut 
on  May  10th,  where  the  Sepoys  of  the  3d 
Light  Cavalry,  assisted  by  the  11th  and 
20th  Begiments  of  infantry,  rose  and  mas¬ 
sacred  the  Europeans.  They  then  fled 
to  Delhi,  where  they  were  immediately 
joined  by  the  native  garrison.  Here 
another  massacre  took  place,  and  the  de¬ 
throned  descendant  of  the  Moguls  once 
more  assumed  the  sovereignty.  The  revolt 
spread  rapidly  through  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  down  into  Lower 
Bengal.  Only  in  the  Punjab  the  prompt 
measures  of  the  governing  officials  in 
disarming  the  Sepoys  prevented  an  out¬ 
break,  and  the  Sikh  population  continued 
steadily  loyal.  Wherever  the  mutiny 
broke  out  it  was  attended  with  savage 
excesses ;  women  were  outraged,  and 
Europeans  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex  barbarously  murdered.  At  Cawnpore 
the  revolted  Sepoys  were  headed  by  Nana 
Sahib,  the  heir  of  the  last  Peshwa  of  the 
Mahrattas.  After  a  heroic  but  fruitless 
attempt  to  defend  themselves,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  capitulated  on  the  sworn  promise 
of  Nana  Sahib  to  allow  them  to  retire  to 
Allahabad.  On  May  27th  the  survivors, 
about  450  in  number,  were  embarking 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Nana’s 
troops,  and  the  men  indiscriminately  mas¬ 
sacred.  The  women  and  children,  125  in 
number,  were  carried  back  to  Cawnpore 
and  kept  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  they 
were  all  cut  to  pieces  on  the  approach  of 
Havelock’s  army.  Cawnpore  was  stormed 
the  day  following.  At  Lucknow  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  had  the  foresight  to  for¬ 
tify  and  provision  the  Besidency,  where 
the  garrison  held  out  till  relieved  by 
Havelock  and  Outram  on  September  25th. 
But  Havelock  was  in  turn  besieged, 
and  was  with  difficulty  relieved  (Novem¬ 
ber  17)  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Clyde.  Delhi,  meanwhile,  had 
fallen,  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  valor 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  By  May,  1858, 
when  Bareilly  was  taken,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  and  Sir  Hugh  Bose  had  restored 
order,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end. 

In  1S58  the  direct  sovereignty  of  India, 
and  the  powers  of  government  hitherto 
vested  in  the  East  Indian  Company,  were 
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vested  in  the  British  crown.  Lord  Can¬ 
ning  returned  to  England  early  in  1802, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
who  died  in  1803.  Sir  John  (afterwards 
Lord)  Lawrence  was  governor-general 
from  1803  to  1808,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  who  did  much 
to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  by  removing  the  restrictions  upon 
trade  between  the  different  provinces,  and 
constructing  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
He  was  assassinated  by  a  Mohammedan 
fanatic  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1872.  Lord  Northbrook  became 
viceroy  in  1872.  During  his  administra¬ 
tion  a  famine  in  Lower  Bengal,  success¬ 
fully  obviated  by  a  vast  organization  of 
state  relief  (1874),  the  dethronement  of 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  for  disloyalty 
(1875),  and  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  through  India  (1875-7G),  were  the 
chief  events.  In  1876  Lord  Lytton  was 
appointed  viceroy,  and  on  January  1, 
1877,  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Em¬ 
press  of  India  at  Delhi.  In  1877-78 
another  disastrous  famine  occurred,  and 
despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
government  over  five  million  persons  are 
said  to  have  perished.  In  1878  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  Shir  Ali,  amir  of  Afghanistan, 
with  Russia,  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  After  two 
campaigns  Abdurrahman  Khan  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  Afghan  throne  by  British 
arms.  (See  Afghanistan . )  The  viceroys 
of  late  date  include  Lord  Ripon,  1880 ; 
Lord  Dufferin,  1884 ;  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  1888 ;  George  N.  Curzon,  1896 ; 
Lord  Minto,  1905;  Lord  Hardinge,  1910. 
Within  recent  years  there  has  been  se¬ 
rious  unrest  among  the  people  of  India, 
with  symptoms  of  widespread  native  re¬ 
volt  against  British  control,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  facing  a  possible  revolutionary 
movement  in  favor  of  independence. 

India  Matting,  ?ro 

Papyrus  Pangorei  or  corymhosus,  and 
chiefly  exported  from  Bengal. 

Tn  flip  tip  (in-di-an'a),  one  of  the  Uni- 
Aiiuictiict  tpd  States<  bounded  by  Michi¬ 
gan  lake  and  state,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Illinois.  It  is  almost  one  continued  plain, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hills  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  Wabash  valleys,  which 
rise  from  200  to  600  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  highest  elevation  being  1250 
feet.  The  western  side  of  the  state,  north 
of  the  Wabash,  is  mostly  prairie  land  in¬ 
terspersed  with  lakes,  woodlands,  and 
swamps.  The  eastern  part  was  originally 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the 
settler.  The  soil  varies  from  a  deep  black 
sand  to  clay  loam  and  is  generally  fer¬ 


tile,  nearly  one-eiglith  of  the  area  being 
open  prairie  and  well  adapted  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oat.s,  barley, 
tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Molasses,  cider,  wine, 
honey,  cheese,  milk,  are  also  plentifully 
produced.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine  are  reared.  Between  the  Wabash 
and  the  Ohio  there  is  a  coalfield  of  nearly 
7000  square  miles,  with  coal  of  excellent 
quality,  and  an  output  which  in  1910 
amounted  to  about  12,000,000  tons.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  coal  measures  are  quarries  of 
building  stone  covering  200  square  miles. 
The  other  chief  mineral  products  include 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  limestone  and 
sandstone.  The  natural  gas  product  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  though  it 
is  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  Petro¬ 
leum  also  yields  a  large  product.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  state,  woolens,  cottons,  lumber,  ag¬ 
ricultural  implements,  manufactures  of 
iron,  paper,  and  leather,  being  the  leading 
industries.  The  Ohio,  White  River,  Wa¬ 
bash,  and  the  Miami  are  the  principal 
rivers.  A  canal  467  miles  in  length,  from 
Evansville  to  Toledo,  unites  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabash,  and  Lake  Erie.  The  railroads 
have  a  length  of  more  than  6000  miles. 
The  principal  towns  are  Indianapolis 
(the  capital),  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Terre  Haute,  New  Albany,  Lafayette. 
South  Bend,  Madison,  etc.  Indiana  was 
part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  French 
to  the  British  in  1763,  and  by  the  British 
to  the  United  States  in  1783.  It  was 
erected  into  a  State  in  1816.  Area  of 
the  State,  36,354  square  miles.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2,700,876. 

Indiana,  5-„b°or0,Wh’  c£Pital  ,of  !"- 

7  diana  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
40  miles  \v.  n.  w.  of  Altoona.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade,  also  large  glass  works, 
tanneries,  flour,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
etc.  There  is  here  a  State  Normal 
School.  Pop.  5749. 

Indianapolis 

ana,  lies  on  the  White  River,  near  the 
center  of  the  state,  mostly  situated  on  a 
plain  It  is  the  center  of  numerous  rail¬ 
roads,  and  being  surrounded  by  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  regions  is  a  place 
of  great  trade  and  manufactures.  It  is 
an  important  market  for  grain,  live  stock, 
timber,  etc.,  and  carries  on  pork  packing, 
the  production  of  iron  goods  of  various 
kinds,  agricultural  implements,  woolens, 
flour,  etc.  The  city  is  well  and  regularly 
bruit,  the  chief  edifice  being  the  new 
statenouse.  Educational  and  benevolent 
institutions  are  numerous,  the  former  in¬ 
cluding  a  university,  medical  and  other 
colleges.  Pop.  233,650. 
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Indian  Archipelago. 

Indian  Architecture^  °g“eathvarf- 

ety  of  styles,  among  which  we  may  dis- 


Buddhist  Great  Tope  at  Sanchi,  Central  India. 

tinguish,  as  the  most  important,  the 
Buddhist  style,  the  Jaina  style,  the  Dra- 
vidian  or  style  of  Southern  India,  the 
Chalukyan  style,  the  Modern  Hindu  or 
Indian-Saracenic  style.  The  history  of  In¬ 
dian  architecture  commences  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  with  the  religious  buildings 
and  monuments  of  the  Buddhists. 
Among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  forms  of 
Buddhist  archi¬ 
tecture  are  the 
following  : — 

First,  the  topes, 
stupas,  or  towers 
built  to  mark 
some  sacred  spot, 
and  the  dagobas, 
con  structions  of 
a  similar  nature, 
containing  relics 
of  Buddha  or 
Buddhist  saints. 

These  buildings 
g  e  n  e  r  a  lly  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  stone  base¬ 
ment  varying 
from  10  or  12  to 
40  feet  in  height, 
and  from  40  to 
120  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  on  which 
rose  a  rounded 
domical  struct- 
ure,  generally  of  Vimala  Sah  Jain  Temple, 
brick  or  small 

stones  laid  in  mud,  the  whole  edihee 
rising  sometimes  50,  sometimes  100  feet 
high.  (See  Dagoha,  Tope.)  Second, 
the  rock-cut  chaitya  halls  or  churches, 


and  the  viharis  or  monasteries.  Most 
of  these  are  found  in  the  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency  ;  some  also  in  Bengal  and  Behar. 
In  rock-cut  buildings  architectural  skill 
is  confined  to  the  facade  and  the  in¬ 
terior,  which  are  generally  cut  out  with 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  detail. 
Among  the  most  notable  for  beauty  of 
design  are  those  at  Ajanta,  and  finest  and 
largest  of  all,  the  great  Chaitya  cave 
at  Karli,  near  Bombay,  the  date  of  which 
is  probably  about  80  b.c.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  example  is  at  Ellora  (which  see). 
The  Jaina  style  is  a  development  or 
corruption  of  the  pure  Buddhist.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  square  or  polygonal 
court,  the  twelve-pillared  dome,  the  slen¬ 
derness  and  elegance  of  the  columns,  the 
horizontal  arch,  the  sikras  or  towers  sur¬ 
mounting  the  cells  containing  the  images, 
and,  lastly,  by  the  peculiar  grouping  of 
many  temples  together  on  hilltops.  Prom¬ 
inent  examples  of  Jaina  architecture  are 
found  at  Girnar  in  Gujerat ;  and  at  Mount 
Abu,  of  the  Aravulli  range.  The  Dravid- 
ian  style  is  that  of  the  peoples  of  South¬ 
ern  India.  Its  most  flourishing  epoch  com¬ 
prises  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  even 
eighteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  To  this 
late  period  belong  the  great  temples  at  Tan- 
jore,  Tiruvalur,  etc.  The  distinctive  parts 
of  a  Dravidian  temple  are  the  vimana 
or  temple  proper, 
with  storied  py¬ 
ramidal  roof ;  the 
mantapas  or 
porches,  covering 
the  door  which 
leads  to  the  cell ; 
the  gopuras  or 
gate-pyramids,  in 
the  quadrangular 
end  osures  sur¬ 
rounding  the  vi- 
manas ;  the  choul¬ 
tries  or  pillared 
halls,  used  for  va- 
r  i  o  u  s  purposes. 
The  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a 
Dravidian  temple 
of  the  first  class 
are  the  storied 
pyramidal  t  o  w- 
ers,  the  hall  of 
1000  columns,  the 
bold  cornice  with 
double  flexure, 
the  detached 
Mount  Abu — Jaina  style.  shafts,  the  richly- 

carved  stylobate, 
and  the  large  tanks  with  flights  of  stone 
steps.  The  Chalukyan  style,  so  named 
from  a  dynasty  which  rose  in  the  sixth 
century,  in  what  is  now  Mysore  and  the 
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Nizam’s  Territory,  reached  its  perfection 
in  Mysore  from  eleventh  to  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  The  characteristic  features  are  the 
open  porch,  the  straight-lined,  conical- 


The  Great  Pagoda,  Tanjore — Dravidian  style. 


shaped  tower,  the  star-shaped  temple,  and 
the  basement  terrace  of  stone.  The  Indian- 
Saracenic  style  is  a  general  name  for  a 
number  of  somewhat  varying  styles,  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  Saracenic  princi¬ 
ples  of  architecture,  brought  with  them 
by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India, 
and  the  distinctive  architectural  features 
of  the  different  localities  where  they  set¬ 
tled.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  erected  some  most 
magnificent  buildings,  such  as  the  tomb 
of  Humayun  Shah  at  Old  Delhi  ;  that  of 
Akbar  at  Secundra  (see  Akbar)  ;  the 
palaces  of  Shah  Jehan  at  Agra  and 
Delhi ;  and  the  famous  and  most  beautiful 
Taj  Mahal,  built  by  the  same  monarch 
at  Agra.  The  Moslem  architecture  of  In¬ 
dia  contrasts  with  the  native  Indian 
styles  in  its  use  of  the  radiating  arch,  in 
the  superior  simplicity  and  grandeur  of 
its  style — its  flat  ornamentation  not  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  lines  of  true  archi¬ 
tectural  construction.  A  characteristic 
feature  also  is  its  fine  conventionalism  of 
vegetable  forms  for  decoration  and 
tracery.  See  Saracenic  Architecture. 

Indian-bay,  ind!ca-  See 

Indian-berry,  c7eCmUs.’niicus'  See 

Indian-cedar.  See  Deodar- 


Indian  Corn. 


See  Maize. 


Indian  "Fio1  a  name  given  to  the 
j-nuicUl  opuntia  Tuna  and  O. 

ficus-indica ,  and  other  species  of  the  Cac¬ 
tus  family  common  in  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries  of  America,  and 
now  naturalized  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Southern  Europe.  They  are  generally  from 
10  to  12  feet  high.  Their  fruit,  which  is 
egg-shaped  and  from  2  to  3  inches  long, 
is  cooling  and  wholesome,  and  yields  a 
juice  used  for  coloring  confectionery.  The 
wood  of  the  stems  becomes  very  hard  with 
age. 

Indian  ITpmn  same  as  Gan  ad  a 

±naian  nemp,  Hemp  (whichsee)> 

Indian  InTr  a  practically  indelible 
writing  ink  of  which 
there  are  two  principal  kinds — one  pre¬ 
pared  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Asia  from 
certain  cuttle-fishes,  the  other  in  China 
by  fixing  fine  lamp-black  with  glue  or  size 
and  a  little  camphor.  The  former  when 
submitted  to  the  action  of  an  alkali  be¬ 
comes  brown  sepia. 

Indian  Mutiny.  f^y)fndia  ^His' 

Indian  OaV  a  popular  name  for  the 

Indian  uan,  teak_tree  (which  see)> 

Indian  Or  pan  that  great  body  of 

•LIlUld/H  ULGclIl,  water  which  hag  Agia 

on  the  north,  the  Sunda  Isles  and  Aus- 


Exterior  of  the  Chaitya  Cave,  Ajanta — 
Buddhist  style. 


tralia  on  the  east,  Africa  on  the  west, 
and  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on  the  south. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Tasmania  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  its  extreme  southern  limits  on  the 
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FAMOUS  INDIAN  CHIEFS 

Upper  left,  MATO-WOPA-GEYA  or  Charging  Bear,  Siouan-Yankton  Tribe.  Upper  right,  AQUQAR- 
ENUTS  or  Cross  Feathers,  Algonquin-Cheyenne  (Southern)  Tribe.  Lower  left,  WAWIEKUMIG  or 
The  Round  Earth,  Algonquirx-Chippewa  Tribe.  Lower  right,  HOOSHTOGL  or  Tom  Hill,  Shahaptian-Nez 

Perce  Tribe. 
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west  and  east.  Its  length  from  north 
to  south  somewhat  exceeds  6500  miles,  its 
breadth  varies  from  6000  to  4000  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  equatorial  cur¬ 
rent  flowing  east  to  west,  and  its  naviga¬ 
tion  by  sailing  vessels  is  more  or  less  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  periodic  trade-winds  and  mon¬ 
soons.  Its  greatest  known  depth  is  3080 
fathoms. 


Indian  Paper,  VTa  ’TbJSSZ 

cannabina,  native  to  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  It  is  generally  used  in  India  on 
account  of  its  toughness,  durability,  and 
exemption  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Tyi Hi a n q  ( in'di-anz ) ,  American,  the 
a  a  collective  name  given  to  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  continent  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  to  such 
of  their  descendants  as  still  survive.  The 
name  of  Indians  was  first  given  to  these 
races  from  the  notion  that  the  newly- 
discovered  continent  formed  part  of  India. 
The  Eskimo  or  Innuit,  the  most  north¬ 
erly  of  these  tribes,  extends  across  the 
continent  along  the  Polar  Sea.  South 
of  these  are  the  allied  Kenai  and  Atha¬ 
bascan  groups,  the  former  represented 
chiefly  by  the  Yellow  Knife  or  Atna  tribe 
on  the  Yukon  River.  The  Athabascans 
are  chiefly  found  between  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  include 
also  the  Coppermine,  Dogrib,  and  Beaver 
Indians ;  the  Tlatskanai,  Unkwa,  and 
Hoopah  Indians  of  the  Oregon  coast ;  the 
Navajo  tribe  of  the  Highlands  of  New 
Mexico ;  the  Apaches,  ranging  from 
western  Colorado  to  Chihuahua  and  Coa- 
huila ;  and  the  Lipani,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Algonquin-Lenape  and  the  Iroquois,  gen¬ 
erally  at  war  with  each  other.  The  ex¬ 
treme  west  of  the  Algonquin  region  was 
occupied  by  the  Blackfeet  Indians ;  the 
Ojibeways,  or  Chippewas,  held  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior ;  south  and  west  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  were  the  Crees.  The  Leni- 
Lenape  section  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape 
group  comprised  the  five  nations  of  the 
Delawares,  including  the  Mohicans.  The 
Iroquois  included  the  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  who 
formed  a  league  of  five  nations,  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras.  lhe 
Hurons  were  of  the  Iroquois  group.  I  he 
Dacotah  or  Sioux  group  occupied  the 
plains  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Arkansas, 
and  included  the  Assiniboins,  Winnepegs, 
Iowas,  Omahas,  Osages,  Kansas,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Menitarees,  Crows,  and  Man- 
dans.  West  of  the  Mississippi  also  were 
the  Pawnees  and  Riccaras  about  the 
23—5 


Nebraska  or  Platte  River,  and  to  the 
southeast  were  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions 
were  the  Shoshone  or  Snake  Indians,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Comanches  and  others.  The 
Cherokee  tribes,  which  inhabited  South 
and  North  Carolina,  the  Creeks  and  Sem- 
inoles  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  formed  a 
detached  group,  and  the  Texas  Indians 
were  comprised  in  many  small  and  diverse 
tribes.  Below  these,  in  New  Mexico,  a 
more  advanced  and  distinct  family  is 
found  called  Moquis  or  Pueblo  Indians, 
and  westward  the  Apaches  and  various 
other  tribes.  Of  the  numerous  families 
occupying  Mexico  the  Nahuatls  or  Aztecs 
were  the  most  powerful  and  civilized. 
The  Otomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  language, 
were  also  a  numerous  people  in  Mexico. 
In  Central  America  the  predominating 
family  was  the  Maya,  including  the 
Quiches,  Kachiquels,  etc.  Portions  of  the 
Aztec  tribes  were  also  found  in  Central 
America.  In  South  America  the  leading 
and  more  advanced  families  were  those 
that  made  up  the  Peruvian  Empire, 
among  which  the  Inca  race  and  the  Ay- 
maras  were  the  chief.  The  Araucanians, 
to  the  south  of  these,  in  Chile,  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  Algonquins 
and  Iroquois  of  North  America.  The  re¬ 
maining  portions  of  South  America,  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  alluvial  tracts  of  the 
Atlantic  slope,  were  principally  occupied 
by  the  Guaranis ;  but  along  its  northern 
coast  were  found  the  Caribs,  who  spread 
also  over  the  Antilles  and  most  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  continent  live  the 
tall  Patagonians  or  Tehuelches,  and 
squalid  families  in  some  respects  resem¬ 
bling  the  more  debased  Australians. 

By  some  ethnologists  the  American  In¬ 
dians  are  considered  an  aboriginal  and 
single  stock  ;  by  others  a  mixture  of  Mon¬ 
golian,  Polynesian,  and  Caucasian  types ; 
and  by  others  as  derived  from  the  graft¬ 
ing  of  Old  World  races  on  a  true  American 
race.  They  are  generally  characterized  as 
having  long,  black,  and  straight  hair, 
scanty  beard,  heavy  brows,  receding  fore¬ 
head,  dull  and  sleepy  eyes,  a  salient  and 
dilated  nose,  full  and  compressed  lips, 
and  the  face  broad  across  the  cheeks, 
which  are  prominent,  but  less  angular 
than  in  the  Mongolian.  The  facial  angle 
is  about  75°  (about  5°  less  than  the 
European  average)  ;  the  hands  and  feet 
are  small  and  well  proportioned.  The 
complexion  varies  from  dark-brown  to 
almost  white ;  a  somewhat  reddish  tint  is 
common.  The  North  American  Indian  is 
described  as  of  haughty  demeanor,  taci¬ 
turn  and  stoical ;  cunning,  brave,  and 
often  ferocious  in  war ;  his  temperament 
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India  Rubber 


poetic  and  imaginative,  and  his  simple 
eloquence  of  great  dignity  and  beauty. 
The  Mexico-Peruvians  worshiped  the  sun 
with  human  sacrilices  and  the  grossest 
rites.  Those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  believe  in  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  have  a 
general  belief  in  manitous,  or  spiritual  be¬ 
ings,  one  of  them  being  spoken  of  as  the 
Gitche  Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit.  They 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
into  other  men  and  into  animals,  and  in 
demons,  witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  life  after  death,  where  the  spirit 
is  surrounded  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
‘  happy  hunting  grounds,’  though  they 
have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their 
future  happiness.  They  adopt  a  totem 
or  symbol  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor 
of  the  family ;  this  is  generally  some 
animal  (the  turtle,  bear,  and  wolf  being 
favorites),  which  is  the  mark  of  families 
even  when  expanded  into  tribes.  No  mar¬ 
riage  rite  is  necessary  beyond  the  consent 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents ;  but  the 
wife  may  be  dismissed  for  trifling  causes, 
and  polygamy  is  allowed.  In  ancient 
times  the  body  was  covered  with  furs  and 
skins  according  to  the  seasons,  but  now 
the  white  man’s  clothes  and  blanket  have 
generally  superseded  the  native  dress ; 
though  the  moccasin  of  deer  or  moose 
hide,  and  in  the  wilder  tribes  the  orna¬ 
mental  leggings  and  headdresses  are 
largely  retained.  Their  dwellings  are  made 
of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their  own 
making,  stretched  on  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  spear,  tomahawk,  and 
club,  to  which  have  been  added  the  gun 
and  knife  of  the  whites.  Canoes  are  made 
of  logs  hollowed  out,  or  of  birch  bark 
stretched  over  a  light  frame,  skilfully  fas¬ 
tened  with  deers’  sinews,  and  rendered 
water-tight  by  pitch.  The  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  however,  are  now  largely 
gathered  into  reservations  and  their 
former  dress,  arms  and  habits  are  being 
changed  for  those  of  the  whites.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  is  invading  them  and  driving  out 
their  older  characteristics.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  large  numbers 
now  dwelling  in  the  former  Indian  terri¬ 
tory.  now  Oklahoma.  The  antiquities 
found  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  ruins 
of  elaborate  buildings  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  prove  that  the  semi-civilized  races 
there  existing  had  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  The 
number  of  Indians  in  the  British  posses¬ 
sions  is  about  130.000,  in  the  United 
States  (1910),  205,083,  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  1.500.000,  and  in  Mexico  4.000.000,  in 
all  North  America  somewhere  about  0,- 


000,000.  In  South  America  their  number 
is  probably  about  10,000,000,  many  of 
them  being  more  or  less  civilized  and  pro¬ 
fessing  Christianity. 

Tnrlian  Slant  {Ganna  indica),  an  or- 

maian  snot  namental  plant  of  the 

Arrow-root  family,  found  in  most  tropical 
countries.  The  seeds  are  round,  hard,  and 
black,  hence  the  name  of  Indian  shot  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plant. 

Indian  Summer,  f™ 

summer  weather  which  generally  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  autumn  in  North 
America,  usually  in  November. 

Indian  Territory,  See  Oklahoma. 


Indian  Yellow,  0mrenUoRf -a  abrfg£ 

yellow  color,  but  not  permanent ;  used 
in  water-color  painting.  It  is  composed 
of  the  phosphate  of  urea  and  lime,  and 
is  imported  from  India. 

Tnrlip  Panpr  a  name  originally  giv- 

maia  rapei,  en  to  a  very  lightt 

absorbent  buff  paper  made  by  hand  in 
China.  The  use  of  the  word  ‘  India  ’  was 
probably  due  to  the  tendency  to  give  that 
name  to  anything  originating  in  the  East. 
Its  first  use  was  in  printing  very  fine 
engravings,  which  were  therefore  com¬ 
monly  called  ‘  India  proofs.’  The  orig¬ 
inal  India  paper  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  1841,  where  tests  showing  its 
great  strength  and  durability  created 
wide  interest  among  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  who  thereupon  undertook  to  duplicate 
it.  The  term  is  now  used  to  describe  an 
extremely  light,  thin  paper,  very  tough 
and  opaque,  made  principally  in  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  used  especially  in  print¬ 
ing  Bibles,  but  also  frequently  in  other 
books  where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce 
their  bulk  and  weight,  without  affecting 
their  durability,  or  necessitating  smaller 
type. 

India  paper  is  essentially  a  rag  paper, 
no  mechanical  wood  pulp  being  used.  The 
opaque  character  is  due  to  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  mineral  matter  remaining  in 
the  fiber.  Even  more  important  than  the 
materials  used  is  the  great  skill  and  care 
exercised  throughout  the  processes  of 
manufacture  to  retain  the  mineral  matter. 

India  Rubber  a  Peculiar  elastic  sub¬ 
stance  composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  found  in  suspension 
in  the  milky  juice  of  many  different 
families  of  plants.  .  (See  Caoutchouc.) 
The  crude  rubber  is  usually  prepared 
where  the  juice  is  collected,  bv  drying  the 
juice  over  a  fire  in  the  sun  on  moulds  of 
clay,^  paddjes,  or  lasts ;  by  evaporating 
the  juice  in  the  sun  and  removing  the 
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successive  pellicles  formed  on  the  surface  ; 
or  by  coagulating  the  juice,  as  in  Nica¬ 
ragua,  by  an  application  of  the  juice  of 
the  bejuca  vine,  and  kneading  and  rolling 
the  coagulated  mass.  Most  of  the  rubber 
of  commerce  is  derived  from  Brazil  and 
the  Andes  states  of  South  America,  also 
from  Central  America,  Mexico,  etc. ; 
smaller  quantities  from  Java,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Assam,  and  South  Africa.  The 
purest  comes  from  Parti,  Brazil,  in  large 
bottles  and  thick  plates.  Prior  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  rubber  into  Europe,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had 
already  been  turned  to  various  domestic 
and  industrial  uses,  such  as  the  making 
of  bottles,  syringes,  boots,  and  water¬ 
proofing,  by  the  natives  and  residents 
along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In 
Europe  the  first  important  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  it  are  associated  with  the 
names  of  Mackintosh,  the  patentee  in 
1823  of  a  waterproofing  process  by  the 
solution  of  the  gum  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  alcohol  and  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  and 
Handcock,  the  inventor  of  the  ‘  masti¬ 
cator,’  a  machine  for  the  condensation  of 
crude  lumps  or  shreds  of  caoutchouc,  as 
imported,  into  compact  homogeneous 
blocks  for  subsequent  division  into  cakes, 
sheets,  rollers,  etc.  Its  great  modern 
utility,  however,  is  due  to  the  American 
inventor,  Charles  Goodyear,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  vulcanizing  process,  in 
which  rubber  is  hardened  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sulphur,  patented  in  1844. 
Since  then  its  uses  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  employed  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  industry.  Thus  apart  from 
its  use  in  blocks  and  sheets,  etc.,  in  tapes 
or  threads  for  weaving  into  elastic  tis¬ 
sues,  and  as  varnish  for  waterproofing,  it 
is  employed,  in  combination  with  other 
resinous  materials  in  a  solvent  such  as 
naphtha,  as  a  cement  or  marine  glue. 
When  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur,  etc.,  it  is  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  life-pre¬ 
servers,  gas-bags,  steam  and  water  pack¬ 
ing,  belting,  fire-hose,  tubing,  springs, 
tires,  artificial  sponges,  etc.  With  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured 
or  vulcanized  by  exposure  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  combs,  pen  and  pencil  holders,  rulers, 
inkstands,  buttons,  canes,  syringes, 
jewelry,  and,  when  colored  with  vermilion, 
for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth,  etc.  In 
combination  with  asphalts,  oils,  and  sul¬ 
phur,  etc.,  and  vulcanized  ( Jcerite )  it  is 
used  for  covering  telegraph  wires.  A  new 
field  for  its  use  has  lately  developed  in  the 
large  automobile  tires,  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  automobile  industry  having  so 
greatly  increased  the  demand  as  to  bear 


heavily  on  the  sources  of  supply  and  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  market  value  of 
rubber.  The  insufficient  supply  has  led 
to  active  search  for  new  sources  and  the 
development  of  existing  sources,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Mexico,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  greatest  rubber  producers. 
Lazaculapa  district,  Chiapas,  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  with  7,000,000  trees 
and  an  output  of  100,000  lbs.  The  ex¬ 
port  from  Brazil  in  1010  was  38,953 
tons,  of  which  17,071  came  to  the 
United  States.  The  Palo  Amarillo  tree 
and  the  Guayule  shrub  of  Mexico  yield 
rubber  in  addition  to  the  regular  rubber 
tree,  and  rubber-yielding  plants  have 
been  found  elsewhere,  as  in  Mozambique 
and  Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi,  where 
is  a  thick  vine  called  the  laudolphia, 
which  yields  this  product. 

TnrHna+iTT-A  (in-dik'a-tiv) ,  that  mood 

indicative  of  the  verb  in  which  some_ 

thing  is  said  positively ;  hence  it  has 
also  been  called  the  positive  mood,  as 
distinguished  from  the  subjunctive  and 
potential. 

Trull  rat  nr  (in-di-ka'tur),  (1)  an  in- 
■UlUlOdlUI  strument  for  ascertaining 

and  recording  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  steam-gauge,  which 
shows  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
boiler.  (2)  An  apparatus  or  appliance 
in  a  telegraph  for  giving  signals  or  on 
which  messages  are  recorded,  as  the  dial 
and  index  hand  of  the  alphabetic  tele¬ 
graph.  (3)  A  genus  of  African  birds, 
the  honey-guides  or  honey-guide  cuckoos. 
See  Honey-guide. 

Indie  Languages,  ^ 

yan)  languages  comprising  the  dialects 
at  present  spoken  in  India,  as  Hindi, 
Hindustani,  Mahratti,  Bengali,  and  the 
dead  languages  Prakrit,  Pali,  and  Sans- 
skrit. 

TnrH/vfirm  (in-dik'shun) ,  in  chronol- 
J.IIU1GUUI1  ogy,  a  period  or  cycle  of 

fifteen  years,  supposed  to  relate  to  some 
judicial  acts,  probably  the  publication  of 
tariffs  of  the  taxes  which  took  place  at 
stated  intervals  under  the  Greek  em¬ 
perors.  Three  sorts  of  indiction  are 
mentioned: — (1)  the  Caesarean,  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of  October, 
or  24th  of  September;  (2)  the  indiction 
of  Constantinople  (beginning  A.n.  312). 
on  the  1st  of  September:  and  (3)  the 
pontifical  or  Roman,  which  begins  on  the 
calends  of  January.  We  find  ancient 
charters  in  England  dated  by  indictions. 
Tnflir'tmpnt  (indit'ment),  in  law,  a 

inaictmenx  written  accllsation  0f 

one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime  or  mis¬ 
demeanor,  preferred  to  and  presented 


Indigestion 
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upon  oath  by  a  grand  jury  to  a  court. 
Indictments  must  have  a  precise  and  suf¬ 
ficient  certainty. 

Indigestion  £“^£yun)-  S  e  e 

TndlP’ir'ka  (en-dye-ger'ka),  a  river 
XIlUlglIRcl  of  Eastern  Siberia,  flow¬ 
ing  northwards  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
length  750  miles. 

IndiffO  a  blue  vegetable 

o  dye,  extensively  employed  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  an  important 
commercial  product  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Egypt,  etc.  It  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  various  leguminous 
plants  of  the  genus  Indigofera,  herba¬ 
ceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  and  small,  blue,  purple,  or  white 


Indigo-plant  ( Indigofera  tinctoria ). 


pea-shaped  flowers  disposed  in  axillary 
racemes.  They  are  very  numerous  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
species  most  commonly  cultivated  are  the 
I.  Anil,  a  native  of  Tropical  America, 
but  now  cultivated  also  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies  ;  the  I.  tinctoria,  also  cultivated  in 
both  Indies ;  and  the  I.  ccerulea.  The 
I.  tinctoria  is  the  species  most  abun¬ 
dantly  cultivated.  The  greater  part  of  the 
indigo  used  et  the  present  day  comes 
from  India,  especially  from  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Madras.  The 
ground  is  ploughed  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  the  seed  sowed  in  the 
early  spring  of  the  following  year.  The 
first  cutting  of  the  plants  takes  place 
about  midsummer,  and  the  second  about 
two  months  later,  the  process  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  dye  varying  as  the  leaves  are 
fresh  or  dried.  Indigo  occurs  in  the 
market  in  pieces  which  are  sometimes 
cubical,  sometimes  of  an  irregular  form ; 
these  pieces  are  easily  broken,  the  frac¬ 
ture  being  dull  and  earthy.  The  color 
varies  from  light-blue  to  blackish-blue ; 
when  rubbed  with  the  nail  a  copper- 
colored  .  streak  is  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mass.  Indigo  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  cer¬ 
tain  deoxidizing  agents  it  becomes  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  losing  its  blue  color 
and  forming  a  green  solution  from  which, 
when  precipitated  by  acids,  it  becomes 
white,  but  it  instantly  becomes  blue  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Commercial  indigo 


contains  about  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  pure 
indigo  blue,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
substances  called  indigo  gluten,  indigo 
yellow,  indigo  red,  etc.  Artificial  indigo 
is  now  produced  by  chemical  processes, 
having  been  discovered  in  1878.  This  has 
come  into  use  sufficiently  to  diminish  the 
demand  for  the  natural  product,  and  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  latter  in  color 
and  wearing  powers. 

TnrHcm-hivrl  a  North  American  bird 
Aiiuigu  unu,  ( Cyanospiza  cyanea ) 

of  the  finch  family.  It  is  of  a  deep- 
blue  color,  and  is  a  good  songster. 

IndigO-COpper,  ^edenativecoProtrOSul- 

an  indigo-blue  color. 

Indigofera  (in-di-gof'e-ra),  a  large 

&  genus  of  plants,  nat. 

order  Leguminosse,  including  about  220 
species,  indigenous  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  America.  See  Indigo. 

Indigometer  (in-di-gom'e-ttr),  an 

&  instrument  for  ascer¬ 

taining  the  depth  of  color  of  indigo. 
Tndinm  (in'di-um),  a  metal  discov¬ 
ered  by  Reich  and  Richter 
in  1863  by  means  of  spectroscopic  analy¬ 
sis  in  the  zinc-blende  of  Freiburg.  It 
has  been  isolated  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  of  a  silver-white  color,  soft,  and 
marks  paper  like  lead ;  specific  gravity, 
7.421  at  16°.8.  The  metal  is  related  to 
cadmium  and  zinc,  and  its  spectrum  ex¬ 
hibits  two  characteristic  lines,  one  violet 
and  another  blue. 

Indo-China,  nam«  n°w  aiv™ 

’  the  southeastern  penin¬ 
sula  of  Asia,  comprising  Burmah,  Siam, 
Cambodia,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Anam, 
etc.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Farther 
India. 


Indo-European  Languages, 

also  called  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  the 
most  important  of  the  great  families 
into  which  human  speech  has  been 
divided,  spoken  by  various  peoples  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  chief  branches  of 
this  family  are  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic, 
including  English,  German,  Dutch,  Dan¬ 
ish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  the  extinct 
Gothic;  the  Slavonic  (Polish,  Russian, 
Bohemian);  the  Lithuanian;  the  Celtic 
(Welsh,  Irish,  Gaelic,  Breton)  ;  the  Latin 
or  Italic,  and  the  Romance  tongues  de¬ 
scended  from  it  (French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese)  ;  the  Greek,  the 
Armenian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Sanskrit. 
All  these  tongues  are  regarded  as  being 
descended  from  a  common  ancestral 
tongue  or  parent  speech,  spoken  at  some 
remote  period  in  the  original  home  of 
the  Aryans.  This  home  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  located  in  Central  Asia,  Scandi- 
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navia,  Caucasia,  etc.,  by  different 
writers.  See  Philology. 

Indore  orINDOR  (in-dor'),  a  protected 
\  native  state  of  Hindustan,  con¬ 
nected  with  Central  India,  and  consisting 
of  several  detached  portions,  the  largest 
being  bisected  by  the  Narbada ;  total 
area,  8400  sq.  miles.  It  forms  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mahratta 
dynasty  of  Holkar,  and  Ilolkar  as  the 
family  name  is  associated  with  the  title 
Maharajah,  which  belongs  to  the  ruler 
of  the  state.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Vin- 
dhya  Mountains,  and  much  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  well  wooded.  Indore  is  generally 
fertile,  the  cultivated  crops  including 
wheat,  rice,  millet,  cotton,  sugar-cane, 
oil-seeds,  tobacco,  and  opium,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  products.  Among 
the  inhabitants  are  numerous  Bheels. 
The  ruling  class  are  Mahrattas.  The 
Ilolkar  dynasty  was  founded  by  Mulhar 
Rao  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Their  dominions  were  at  one 
period  much  more  extended  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Pop.  about  850,690.— Indore,  the 
capital,  is  of  modern  origin,  and  in  recent 
times  has  rapidly  increased.  The  Ma¬ 
harajah’s  palace  is  the  most  conspicuous 
edifice.  The  British  residency  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Hindustan.  Pop. 
86,686. 


T'TIfloT’^P'mPTlt  (in-dors'ment) ,  or  En- 
J.llUUlMillieill  dorsement.  See  Bill. 

Illdra  (in'dra),  a  Hindu  deity,  origi- 
U"L  **  nally  representing  the  sky  or 
heavens,  and  worshiped  in  the  Vedic 
period  as  the  supreme  god,  though  he 


Indra. — Coleman’s  Hindu  Mythology. 


afterwards  assumed  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  Pantheon.  He  is  commonly  rep¬ 
resented  with  four  arms  and  hands  riding 
on  an  elephant.  When  painted  he  is 
covered  with  eyes.  He  is  at  once  benefi¬ 
cent  as  giving  rain  and  shade,  and  awful 
and  powerful  in  storm  as  wielding  the 
thunderbolt.  In  one  aspect  he  is  lord 


of  Swarga ,  the  beautiful  paradise  where 
the  inferior  gods  and  pious  men  dwell  in 
full  and  uninterrupted  sensuous  felicity. 
Tndrp  (apdr),  a  department  of  Central 
u  c  France ;  area,  2666  square 
miles.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  which  receives  its  waters  by  the 
Indre,  a  river  of  140  miles  length,  the 
Creuse,  and  the  Cher.  The  department  is 
generally  flat,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  is  arable.  Large  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  produced ;  other 
important  crops  are  hemp  and  flax.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  land  is  occupied 
by  vineyards.  The  minerals  include  iron, 
lithographic  stones,  and  several  varieties 
of  marble.  The  principal .  manufactures 
are  fine  woolen  cloth,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods,  linen,  hosiery,  etc..  Chateauroux 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  290,216. 

Tndre-Pt-Loirf*  (apdr-e-lwar),  a  de- 
et  Jjuiie  partment  of  central 

France ;  area,  2377  square  miles.  It 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and 
is  traversed  both  by  it  and  its  tributary 
the  Indre,  as  also  by  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  tributaries  the  Vienne  and  the 
Creuse,  besides  the  Cher.  They  are  all 
navigable  within  the  department,  and 
furnish  it  witl\  almost  unlimited  means 
of  water  communication.  The  surface  is 
finely  diversified,  and  more  than  one- 
half  is  a,rable.  Hemp  and  flax  are  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  and  fruit  is  very 
abundant.  Iron  is  worked  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  there  are  valuable  millstone 
quarries.  Clay,  both  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  finer  kinds  of  pottery,  is 
abundant.  The  manufactures  are  not  of 
much  importance.  Tours  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  337,916. 

Induced  Current  (in-dRst'),  the 

current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  which  is  produced  or  excited  in  a 
conductor  when  the  magnetic  field  in 
which  it  is  placed  is  altered  in  any  way ; 
that  is,  1st,  when  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  a  neighboring  conductor  is 
altered ;  or  2d,  when  a  neighboring  con¬ 
ductor  in  which  a  current  flows  is  altered 
in  position ;  or  3d,  when  a  neighboring 
magnet  is  moved  ;  or  4th,  when  the  mag¬ 
netization  of  a  neighboring  magnet  is 
altered.  Thus,  if  there  is  a  closed  cir¬ 
cuit,  say  a  coil  of  wire  with  its  ends 
joined,  through  which  no  current  is  pass¬ 
ing,  the  motion  of  a  magnet  in  its 
neighborhood  will  induce  a  current  in 
it,  the  direction  of  this  current  being  al¬ 
ways  such  as  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Induction  (in-duk'shun),  in  logic,  is 
inuuttiuii  that  procegs  of  reasoning 

by  which  we  rise  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  and  is  the  counter-process 
to  deduction.  In  induction  particulars 


Induction 


Indulgence 


are  not  only  raised  into  generals,  but 
these  into  still  higher  generalities.  In 
following  this  method  we  proceed  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  obtain  a 
conclusion  much  wider  than  the  premises. 
Thus  a  person  who  has  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  easily  arrives  by  induction  at  the 
conclusion  that  fire  burns  wood,  and  when 
any  piece  of  wood  whatever  is  presented 
to  him  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing  that  fire  will  burn  it.  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  all  particulars  can  be 
observed,  there  is  always  a  certain  risk 
of  error,  and  the  inductive  method  must 
be  worked  with  extreme  caution ;  but 
science  properly  so  called  would  be  im¬ 
possible  if  we  did  not  presuppose  a 
faculty  of  arriving  from  experience  at 
the  knowledge  of  truths  not  contained 
in  that  experience.  Hence  the  ground 
of  induction  is  the  established  fact  that 
nature  is  uniform. 

Tnrhi/vHrm  in  English  ecclesiatical 

inaucxion,  law>  the  investing  of  a 

clerk  presented  to  a  benefice  with  the 
temporalities  thereof.  The  person  in¬ 
ducting  takes  the  clerk  by  the  hand, 
and  lays  it  on  the  ring,  key,  or  latch 
of  the  church-door  or  wall  of  the  church ; 
or  he  delivers  a  clod,  turf,  or  twig  of 
the  glebe,  and  thus  gives  corporal  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church.  The  doors  are 
then  opened,  the  clerk  put  into  the 
church,  and  the  bell  tolled  to  make  the 
induction  known.  The  incumbent  must 
assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  Scotland  the 
minister  is  inducted  by  the  presbytery. 

Electromagnetic,  the 
action  by  which  a  current 
of  electricity  is  produced  in  a  conductor 
when  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  altered  in  any  way.  See  In¬ 
duced  Current. 

Electrostatic,  the  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  charge  of  electricity  on  a 
conductor  is  altered  by  the  approach  of 
an  electrified  body.  When  a  body 
charged  with  one  kind  of  electricity  is 
approached  towards  an  insulated  con¬ 
ductor  which  originally  had  no  charge, 
a  charge  similar  to  that  of  the  influenc¬ 
ing  body  is  produced  on  the  remote  side, 
and  an  equal  charge  of  the  opposite  kind 
on  the  near  side  of  the  insulated  conduc¬ 
tor.  It  is  to  the  mutual  induction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  coatings,  one  charged 
positively,  that  the  Leyden-jar  is  indebted 
for  its  large  electrical  capacity. 

Magnetic,  the  action  by 
which  iron  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  become  magnetic  when  in  a  mag¬ 
netic  field,  that  is,  when  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  magnets  or  currents  of 
electricity.  See  Electro-magnetism ,  Mag¬ 
netism. 

TllHnptlfm-rm’l  an  instrument  in- 

maucxion  con,  vented  by  Rllhm_ 

korff,  in  which  rapid  breaking  and 
making  of  the  current  of  electricity  in  a 
primary  short  coil  of  wire  gives  rise  to  a 
succession  of  induced  currents  (see  In¬ 
duced  Current)  of  very  great  electro- 


Induction-coil. 


motive  force  in  a  long  secondary  coil. 
Such  a  coil  often  consists  of  a  copper 
wire  many  miles  in  length,  and  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  powerful  sparks  passes  be¬ 
tween  its  terminals  when  the  primary 
current  is  rapidly  made  and  broken. 

InfhllpTnrP  (in-dul'jens),  in  the 
lliUUigeilie  Roman  Catholic  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  remission  granted  by  the 
church  to  a  repentant  sinner  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  punishment  due  to  his  sin,  whether 
this  punishment  be  the  pains  of  purga¬ 
tory,  or  penance  which  the  church  has 
the  right  to  impose  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  sin.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  indulgence  is  never  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  constituting  a  remission  of  the  sin 
itself.  The  principle  of  indulgences 
rests  on  that  of  good  works.  Many 
saints  and  pious  men  have  done  more 
good  works  and  suffered  more  than  was 
required  for  the  remission  of  their  sins ; 
these  are  known  as  works  of  superero¬ 
gation,  (and  the  sum  of  this  surplus  con¬ 
stitutes  a  treasure  for  the  church,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  pope,  who  is 
privileged  to  make  use  of  it  as  he  finds 
advisable  in  exchange  for  pious  works). 
Indulgences  are  of  two  kinds :  plenary , 
when  considered  an  equivalent  substi¬ 
tute  for  all  penance ;  and  partial,  when 
only  a  portion  of  penitential  works  is 
relaxed.  Local  indulgences  are  attached 
to  particular  places,  real  indulgences  to 
various  good  works.  The  historic  origin 
of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the  public 
penances  and  the  canonical  punishments 
which  the  early  Christian  church  im¬ 
posed  on  offenders,  especially  on  those 
who  were  guilty  of  any  grievous  crime, 
such  as  apostasy,  murder,  and  adultery. 
When  ecclesiastical  discipline  became 
milder  it  was  allowed  to  commute 
these  punishments  into  fines  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  church.  The  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  name  indul¬ 
gence  was  by  Alexander  II  in  the 
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eleventh  century,  but  the  institution 
itself  was  in  full  development  during 
the  Crusades.  At  first  the  only  source 
of  indulgences  was  in  Rome,  and  they 
could  be  obtained  only  by  going  there. 
The  supposititious  abuse  of  granting  in¬ 
dulgences  inflamed  the  zeal  of  Luther, 
and  the  Protestant  theologians  have  al¬ 
ways  found  indulgences  one  of  the  most 
assailable  points  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system. 

Tnrhm  (in'dus),  the  chief  river  of  the 
northwest  of  Hindustan.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  1800  miles,  drains  an 
area  of  about  370,000  square  miles,  and 
rises  in  Tibet  on  the  north  of  the  Hima¬ 
laya  Mountains.  At  first  it  flows  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  but  after  burst¬ 
ing  through  the  Himalayas  flows  south¬ 
west  till  it  enters  the  Indian  Ocean. 
At  Attock  it  is  joined  by  the  Kabul 
from  Afghanistan,  and  here,  950  feet 
above  the  sea,  it  is  nearly  800  feet  wide, 
and  from  30  to  GO  feet  deep  according 
to  the  season.  Near  Mittankot  it  receives 
on  the  east  the  I’anjnad,  or  united 
stream  of  the  ‘  Five  Rivers  ’  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab.  In  Sind  it  gives  off  several  extensive 
arms  or  canals,  which  are  of  great  value 
for  irrigation ;  and  below  llaidarabad  it 
divides  into  a  number  of  mouths.  Its 
delta  extends  about  130  miles  along  the 
coast.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  7 
feet  cannot  generally  enter  any  of  its 
mouths ;  but  steamers  of  light  draught 
ascend  from  Haidarabad  to  Multan. 

Industrial  and  Provident  Soci- 

pfipc  societies  that  carry  on  some 
ci/ica,  trade  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members.  In  Great  Britain  vari¬ 
ous  acts  have  been  passed  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  such  societies,  the  most 
important  being  in  1876,  amending  and 
consolidating  all  previous  acts.  The 
Societies  which  may  be  registered  under 
this  act  are  societies  for  carrying  on  any 
labor,  trade,  or  handicraft,  whether 
wholesale  or  retail,  of  which  societies 
no  member  other  than  a  society  registered 
under  this  act  shall  have  or  claim  an 
interest  in  the  funds  over  £200.  No 
society  can  be  registered  which  has  a 
membership  of  less  than  seven  persons ; 
and  every  society  must  have  a  registered 
office;  must  publish  its  name  outside  the 
office  and  elsewhere ;  must,  submit  its  ac¬ 
counts  to  an  annual  public  audit;  must 
send  annual  returns  to  the  registrar,  etc. 
A  register  of  its  members’  names  must 
be  properly  kept.  The  registrar,  on 
application  of  one-fifth  of  the  members, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasurer, 
appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  affairs  of  the  society  and 


report  thereon.  Societies  of  this  kind 
have  made  no  progress  in  the  United 
States. 

Industrial  Exhibition,  *hi~ 
Industrial  Schools  SttattaST 

voted  to  the  partial  upbringing  of  va¬ 
grant,  disorderly,  and  destitute  children, 
and  to  which  they  may  be  sent  by  order 
of  a  magistrate.  The  boys  are  taught 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  brush  and  box 
making,  and  various  other  occupations. 
The  girls  learn  sewing,  knitting,  netting, 
etc.  By  an  act  passed  in  1866  in  Britain 
any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  found 
begging  or  receiving  alms,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  any  home  or  proper  guardianship, 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  undergoing 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  or  fre¬ 
quenting  the  company  of  reputed  thieves, 
may  be  sent  to  a  certified  industrial 
school.  Children  under  twelve,  charged 
with  offenses  punishable  with  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  who  have  not  been  previously 
convicted  of  felony,  may  also  be  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  way  under  the  act. 
Similar  institutions  exist  in  some  of  the 
American  States  and  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  their  results. 

TnpRripfv  (in-e-bri'e-ti),  habitual  or 
±ncuiicby  chronic  drunkenness.  See 
Drunkenness,  Delirium  Tremens,  Intoxi¬ 
cation,  Dipsomania. 

Tnpr+ia  (in-er'shi-a),  or  Vis  Inertia 
±m,iiid,  (Lat  the  <powel.  of  inactiv¬ 
ity’),  the  passiveness  of  matter,  or  its 
indifference  to  rest  or  motion.  Newton’s 
first  law  treats  of  this  property,  in 
virtue  of  which  a  body  at  rest  will  remain 
at  rest,  and  a.  body  in  motion  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  a  straight  line  and  with 
a  uniform  velocity  unless  some  force  acts 
upon  it. 

Inez  de  Castro.  See  Castro- 


Trifallihilitv  (m-fal-i-bilT-ti),  ex- 
±111  dill  Uliliy  emption  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  in  regard  to  matters  of 
both  faith  and  morals — a  claim  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  that  of  the  pope  when 
speaking  ex  cathedra  or  in  his  official 
capacity.  The  infallibility  of  the  church 
is  of  two  kinds,  active  and  passive;  the 
former  signifying  the  function  of  the 
church  of  permanently  teaching  the 
truths  of  God,  and  of  authoritatively 
settling  doctrinal  disputes ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  property  inherent  in  the  church 
in  virtue  of  which  she  can  never  receive 
or  embrace  erroneous  doctrine.  The  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  pope,  long  taught,  was 
only  settled  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870.  The  dogma  was 
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then  formulated  in  the  following  terms : 
— ‘  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma 
divinely  revealed ;  that  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  is, 
when  in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor 
and  doctor  of  all  Christians,  by  virtue  of 
his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  de¬ 
fines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  church,  by 
the  divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  blessed  Peter — is  possessed  of  that 
infallibility  with  which  the  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer  willed  that  His  church  should  be 
endowed  for  defining  doctrines  regarding 
faith  or  morals,  and  that,  therefore, 
such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are 
irreformable  of  themselves,  and  not  from 
the  consent  of  the  church.’  A  consider¬ 
able  body  who  refuse  to  accept  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  pope  as  one  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  separate  church  calling 
themselves  Old  Catholics.  See  Old  Cath¬ 
olics. 

(in'fant),  a  term  in  the  Eng- 
xiiiciii  u  an(j  American  law  for 

persons  who  have  not  attained  their 
majority,  that  is,  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  under  guardianship.  In 
general,  contracts  made  by  infants  are 
not  binding,  except  for  necessaries  suited 
to  their  state  in  life.  Being  an  infant 
is  no  bar  to  criminal  proceedings ;  but 
young  persons  are  not  punished  for  of¬ 
fences  if  they  have  not  knowledge  and 
discretion  to  distinguish  them  to  be  such. 
Infants  require  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians  to  marry.  The  jurisdiction 
in  respect  to  infants  is  generally  vested 
in  either  probate  or  orphans’  courts. 
These  courts  appoint  guardians  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  of  infants,  and, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  father,  to 
take  charge  of  their  persons ;  but  during 
the  life  of  the  father  he  has  the  guard¬ 
ianship  and  control  of  the  persons  of  his 
children  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 


T-nfon+A  (in-fan'ta),  or  Infant  (from 
J.IIId'Ilie  infans,  child),  the  title 

given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  princes¬ 
ses  are  called  infanta. 

Tnfan+ioirlp  (infan'ti-sid),  the  mur- 
xiiidiibiLiue  der  of  an  infanti  a 

crime  that  is  especially  common  in  the 
case  of  illegitimate  children,  the  main 
cause  being  shame ;  but  infanticide  _  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  puerperal  in¬ 
sanity.  In  trial  for  infanticide  it  must 
be  proved  that  the  child  was  born  fully 
alive.  Infanticide  was  prevalent  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  modern  times 
many  barbarous  nations  are  guilty  of 
wholesale  child-murder.  Among  the 


South  Sea  Islanders  and  aboriginal  Aus¬ 
tralians  the  destruction  of  infant  life  is 
systematized.  The  Hindus  destroy  female 
children  without  compunction,  and  abor¬ 
tion  is  common  among  the  Mohammedans. 
In  China,  also,  infanticide  is  supposed  to 
be  frightfully  common. 

Tyifa-ntw  (in'fan-tri),  foot  -  soldiers 
x  a  11 J  collectively.  Except  among 
semibarbarous  nations,  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  institutions  of  chivalry, 
infantry  has  always  been  considered  the 
most  important  military  arm,  and  this 
has  been  peculiarly  the  case  since  the 
formation  of  standing  armies,  and  since 
war  has  become  a  science.  Infantry  may 
be  divided  into  various  classes,  and  most 
commonly  into  light  infantry  and  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  line.  The  light  infantry 
is  particularly  intended  to  serve  in  the 
outposts,  to  act  as  sharp-shooters,  and 
to  harass  and  annoy  the  enemy.  Under 
equal  circumstances  well-trained  infantry 
is  almost  universally  successful  against 
any  other  kind  of  troops. 

Infant  Schools,  spools  the  object 

9  of  which  is  to 
amuse,  interest,  and  instruct  children 
from  their  third  to  their  sixth  year. 
Jean  Frederic  Oberlin,  Protestant  pastor 
of  Waldbach,  in  Alsace,  is  regarded  as 
their  founder.  In  1812  Robert  Owen 
established  one  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain.  A  second  attempt  was 
set  on  foot  in  Westminster  in  1810,  of 
which  Samuel  Wilderspin  (1792-1866) 
was  one  of  the  first  teachers.  In  Ger¬ 
many  there  are  numerous  Kleinkinder- 
schulen,  or  Kindergarten ;  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  ‘  Asylums,’  they  are 
widespread ;  and  the  Kindergarten  system 
(founded  about  1840)  is  acquiring  high 
credit  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  dealing  with  infants 
of  tender  years  a  frequent  mistake  of 
teachers  is  to  attempt  too  much.  Physi¬ 
cal  more  than  intellectual  development 
should  be  aimed  at ;  the  moral  faculties 
should  be  trained  by  an  enlightened, 
judicious,  and  sympathetic  teacher.  The 
school  should  be  a  playground,  and  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  should  be  simple, 
pleasing,  and  as  much  as  possible  im¬ 
parted  by  means  of  models,  pictures,  and 
simultaneous  singing. 

Infection  (jn-fek'shun),  a  term  some¬ 
times  used  to  signifv  the 
communication  of  disease  through  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  as  contrasted  with  contagion 
{con,  and  tango ,  to  touch),  communica¬ 
tion  of  disease  through  the  medium  of 
touch. .  In  many  cases  infection  and 
contagion  are  used  as  synonvmous.  Some 
diseases  may  spread  in  both  manners. 


Infectious  Diseases 


Inflection 


Infectious  Diseases.  See  Contagion . 
Infernal  Machines 

made  to  resemble  some  harmless  object, 
yet  filled  with  a  dangerous  explosive. 
They  are  arranged  to  be  set  off  by  clock¬ 
work,  or  on  opening  a  box  containing 
the  explosive.  The  bombs  of  dynamite 
or  other  explosive  substance  now  so  often 
thrown  or  set  off  by  a  fuse  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  death  or  destruction 
of  property  must  be  classed  in  the  same 
category. 

Tn  a  (in'fin-it),  a  term  in  meta- 
xiinmtc  physics,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  much  controversy.  Some  main¬ 
tain  that  there  corresponds  to  infinity  a 
distinct  notion ;  while  others  affirm  that 
the  word  is  a  name  for  a  mere  negative, 
that  we  can  never  really  form  any  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  the  infinite.. 

Tnfim’+P«limal  (in-fin-i-tes'i-mal),  in 
lnuniteblllldl  mathematics,  an  in¬ 
finitely  small  quantity,  or  one  which  is 
so  small  as  to  be  incomparable  with  any 
finite  quantity  whatever,  or  which  is 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity.  The 
infinitesimal  calculus  is  a  department  of 
the  higher  mathematics  which  embraces 
both  the  differential  and  the  integral  cal¬ 
culus. 

Tnfini+iirp  (in-fin'i-tiv) ,  the  indefinite 
lUnUlllVC  mood  of  a  verb,  or  that  in 

which  the  verb  is  represented  without  a 
subject;  the  mere  name-form  of  the  verb. 
As  the  verb  expresses  an  action,  or  a 
state,  it  generally  belongs  to  a  subject 
whose  action  or  state  is  expressed ;  but 
if  we  wish  to  express  the  mere  idea  of 
this  action  or  state  we  use  the  infinitive, 
which,  therefore,  in  many  languages  is 
employed  without  further  change  as  a 
substantive — for  instance,  in  Greek  and 
German — only  preceded  by  the  neuter 
article.  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded 
as  the  point  of  transition  from  a  verb  to 
a  substantive,  and  is  often  used  as  the 
subject  pf  a  proposition. 

Infirmary  (^™a'ri)‘  Sce  }Ios~ 

Inflammation  hfor’  l 

morbid  process,  of  which  the  most  obvious 
phenomena  are  pain,  swelling  of  the  af¬ 
fected  part,  perceptible  increase  of  heat 
to  the  patient,  and  redness  beyond  the 
natural  degree,  often  followed  by  febrile 
symptoms.  Inflammations  may  arise 
from  external  injuries,  or  may  be  brought 
on  by  morbid  or  poisonous  matters  in 
the  system,  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  etc.  The  three  commonly  described 
terminations  of  inflammation  are  resolu¬ 
tion,  suppuration  and  mortification  or 


sloughing.  Resolution  is  that  recovery 
from  the  disorder  which  is  effected  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  any  disorganiz¬ 
ing  process,  and  when  the  vessels  return 
to  their  normal  condition  on  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disorder  being  withdrawn, 
and  this  is  the  most  favorable  mode  of 
termination.  If  inflammation  cannot  be 
resolved  it  may  go  on  to  suppuration, 
when  the  skin  is  either  divided  by  the 
knife  or  breaks  of  itself,  and  there  is  an 
escape  of  a  yellow,  cream-like  fluid,  after 
which  the  symptoms  may  abate.  The 
tendency  to  suppuration  is  marked  by  the 
pain  becoming  full  and  throbbing,  while 
the  pulse  becomes  more  full  without  be¬ 
ing  less  frequent.  Mortification  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  sudden  cessation  of 
pain,  and  there  is  the  actual  death  of  the 
part  affected.  When  the  circumstances 
are  favorable  this  dead  part  sloughs  off 
by  a  vital  process  known  as  ulceration, 
and  the  cavity  gradually  fills  up  and 
heals.  In  many  cases  inflammation  may 
rather  be  considered  as  a  salutary  process 
than  as  a  disease,  for  it  frequently  pre¬ 
vents  evils  which  would  occasion  either 
serious  or  fatal  consequences.  The  most 
important  remedy  in  cases  of  severe  in¬ 
flammation  is  hot  fomentations,  blisters, 
bloodletting,  the  warm  bath,  combined 
with  low  diet  and  perfect  quietude.  In 
the  beginning  cold  is  excellent.  As  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestines,  see  En¬ 
teritis;  of  the  eye,  see  Iritis;  of  the 
bowels,  see  Peritonitis ;  of  the  brain,  see 
Meningitis ;  of  the  lungs,  see  Pneumonia. 
Tnfl  pp+inn  ( in-flek'sliun ;  Latin,  in- 

innection  flexi0f  a  bending))  in 

grammar,  the  changes  in  form  which 
words  undergo  in  consequence  of  standing 
in  certain  relations  to  other  words  in 
a  sentence.  These  changes  occur  for 
the  most  part  at  the  end  of  words,  and 
the  inflectional  elements  were  all  probably 
at  first  separate  vocables.  To  inflection 
belong  those  changes  which  comprise 
cases,  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  etc.  In 
some  languages  we  have  positive  proof 
of  inflections  being  formed  of  words 
originally  distinct.  Thus  Fr.  aimerai,  I 
shall  love,  the  future  of  aimer ,  to  love, 
is,  literally  and  historically,  I  have  to 
love,  and  is  compounded  of  aimer,  to 
love,  and  ai,  I  have,  the  first  person 
present  indicative  of  avoir.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  The 
loss  of  inflections  is  a  common  feature  of 
the  Romance  tongues  as  compared  with 
the  Latin,  on  which  they  are  based,  and  is 
also  a  feature  of  English  as  compared 
with  Anglo-Saxon.  The  result  in  both 
cases  is  much  less  freedom  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words,  but  this  is  probably 
counterbalanced  by  greater  perspicuity. 


Inflorescence 


Infusoria 


Tnflnrf^rpnpp  (in-flor'es-ens),  in  bot- 

mnorescence  auy>  the  mode  o£  floy. 

ering  of  any  species  of  plant,  that  is, 
the  manner  in  which  its  blossoms  are 
grouped  together,  and  in  some  cases  in 
which  they  are  successively  open.  The 


Varieties  of  Inflorescence. 

1,  Spike.  2,  Amentum  or  Catkin.  3,  Raceme . 
4,  Panicle.  5,  Whorl.  6,  Umbel — a,  simple,  b, 
compound.  7,  Cyme.  8,  Corymb.  9,  Thyrsus. 
10,  Head  or  Capitulum.  11,  Fasciculus  or  Fascicle. 
12,  Spadix.  13,  Anthodium. 

principal  forms  of  inflorescence  are  the 
amentum,  corymb,  cyme,  head  or  capitu¬ 
lum,  fascicle,  raceme,  panicle ,  thyrsus, 
spike,  whorl  (see  those  terms)  ;  centrifu¬ 
gal  and  centripetal  are  also  terms  applied 
to  two  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

TnfliiPTi79  (in-flo-en'za ;  Italian,  in- 
11111  ueil  Ad.  fluency  a  term  used  to 

denote  an  epidemic  catarrh  of  a  rather 
severe  character,  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  those  of  what  is  usually  called  a 
cold,  with  others  such  as  lassitude  and 
general  depression,  loss  of  sleep,  fever¬ 
ishness,  nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  some¬ 
times  vomiting,  often  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  throat  and  pharynx,  bron¬ 
chitis,  or  other  complications.  It  is  not 
usually  fatal,  the  patient  generally  re¬ 
covering  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  but  it 
sometimes  leaves  behind  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  or  consumption.  An  infectious  form 
of  influenza,  known  under  the  name  of 
la  grippe,  has  at  intervals .  spread  ex¬ 
tensively.  An  epidemic  of  it  began  in 
the  United  States  about  1890,  and  since 
that  date  it  has  never  quite  ceased,  occa¬ 
sionally  breaking  out  severely.  It  is  very 
apt  to  leave  the  patient  with  some  or¬ 


ganic  weakness,  the  w'eaker  parts  of  the 
system  seeming  the  most  susceptible  to 
its  attacks. 

In  Forma  Pauperis.  p r  m  ° 

Tti  form  ti  OH  (iu-for-ma'shun),  in 

±111 UI  Illd  11011  law?  a  complaint  or  ac¬ 
cusation  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  offence.  It  differs  in  no 
respect  from  an  indictment,  except  that  it 
is  tiled  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
proper  law  officer  of  the  government,  av 
officio,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
grand  jury.  The  process  has  not  been  put 
in  motion  by  Congress  for  misdemeanor, 
but  is  common  in  civil  prosecutions,  for 
penalties  and  forfeitures.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  usually  made  upon  knowledge 
given  by  some  other  person  than  the 
officer,  called  the  relator.  The  term  also 
denotes  a  written  statement  made  on 
oath  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  a  summons  or  complaint 
against  a  person. 

Tnfnrmpr  (in-for'mer),  in  law,  a  per- 

gon  who  informs  or  prefers 

an  accusation  against  another,  whom  he 
suspects  of  the  violation  of  some  penal 
statute.  When  the  informer  is  entitled 
to  the  penalty  or  part  of  the  penalty, 
upon  the#  conviction  of  an  offender,  he 
is  or  Ije  is  not  a  competent  witness,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  statute  creating  the  pen¬ 
alty  has  or  has  not  made  him  so.  The 
early  legislation  in  England,  granting 
rewards  to  informers,  gave  rise  to  the 
most  flagrant  abuses,  and  police  officers 
made  a  trade  of  seducing  poor,  ignorant 
persons  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  es¬ 
pecially  the  issuing  of  counterfeit  money, 
to  gain  the  reward. 

Infusion  (in-fu'zhun),  a  solution  of 
some  vegetable  substance  in 
hot  or  cold  water,  such  as  are  often  used 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  water  em¬ 
ployed  may  be  at  boiling  heat,  but  if  the 
substance  is  itself  boiled  the  result  is  a 
decoction.  In  preparing  certain  infu¬ 
sions  cold  water  is  preferable,  as  bringing 
out  the  constituent  desired.  The  process 
of  making  an  infusion  is  much  the  same 
as  that  of  making  tea. 

Tnfnsnria  (in-fu-so'ri-a),  a  class  of 
minute,  mostly  microscopic, 
animals,  so  named  from  being  frequently 
developed  in  organic  infusions,  provision¬ 
ally  regarded  as  the  highest  class  of  the 
Protozoa.  They  are  provided  with  a 

mouth,  are  destitute  of  pseudopodia,  but 
are  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia.  Most 
are  free-swimming,  but  some  form  colo¬ 
nies  by  budding,  and  are  fixed  to  a  solid 
object  in  their  adult  condition.  The  bodv 
consists  of  outer  transparent  cuticle,  a 
layer  of  firm  sarcode  called  the  cortical 


Ingalls 


Ingot 


layer,  and  a  central  mass  of  semiliquid 
sarcode  which  acts  as  a  stomach.  A 
nucleus,  having  attached  to  its  outside  a 
spherical  particle  called  the  nucleolus,  is 
embedded  in  the  cortical  layer.  Contrac- 


Magnified  Drop  of  Water  Showing 
Infusoria,  etc. 

1,  Volvox  globator(a  plant,  a  low  form  of  Alga). 
2,  Stentor  polymorphus.  3,  Urceolaris  scyphina. 
4,  Stylonycnia  mytilus.  5,  Zoospermos  Ferussaci. 
G,  Trichoda  carinum.  7,  Monas  termo.  8,  Pan- 
dorina  morum.  9,  Bursaria  truncatella.  10, 
Vaginicola  crystallina.  11,  Cercaria  gibba.  12, 
Zoospermos  decumanus.  13,  Amphileptus  fasciola. 
14,  Vorticella  convallaria.  15,  Euptotes  truncatus. 
1G,  Trachelocerca  olor. 


tions  of  the  body  are  effected  by  sarcode 
fibers.  The  cilia,  with  which  most  are 
furnished,  are  not  only  organs  of  loco¬ 
motion,  but  form  currents  by  which  food 
is  carried  into  the  mouth.  Reproduction 
takes  place  variously.  They  are  divided 
into  three  orders,  Ciliata,  Suctoria,  and 
Flagellata,  in  accordance  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  cilia  or  contractile  filaments. 
Many  of  the  organisms  formerly  included 
among  Infusoria  are  now  regarded  as 


vegetable. 

Tn  era  lie  (ing'galz),  John  James, 
i.ngauo  statesman,  was  born  in  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Massachusetts,  in  1833.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  in  1858,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  18G2. 
From  1873  to  1890  he  was  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  attained  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  orator.  He  was  president 
pro  tem.  of  the  Senate  during  his  last 
three  years  of  service.  He  died  in  1900. 

Tn  ctaI  n\KT  (in'je-15),  JeAn,  an  English 
mgeiow  poetesSt  born  in  1830 ;  died 

in  1897.  In  1863  she  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  ran  through  fourteen 
editions  in  five  years,  and  her  popularity 
afterward  increased  both  through  her 
prose  writings  and  her  poetry.  In  prose 
she  wrote  novels  and  tales  for  children, 


including  Mopsa  the  Fairy ,  Studies  for 
Stories,  Off  the  Skelligs,  Sarah  de  Be- 
renyer ,  Don  John,  etc.  Her  High  Tide 


on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire,  1571,  was 
her  most  famous  poem. 

Tyicrpmprm  (ing'e-m&n),  Bernhard 
xiigciudiiii  gEVEK1N>  a  Danish  poet 

and  novelist,  born  in  1789 ;  died  in  1862. 
After  attaining  distinction  by  his  lyric 
narrative  and  dramatic  poetry  he  trav¬ 
eled  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  in 
1818-19,  and  on  his  return  wrote  histori¬ 
cal  romances  (taking  Scott  as  his  model) 
illustrative  of  the  habits  of  his  country¬ 
men  during  the  middle  ages ;  some  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  English. 
Tyicrpycnll  (in'ger-sol),  Ernest,  natu- 

xiigciauii  raUst>  born  at  Monroe>  Mich_ 

igan,  in  1852.  He  was  employed  on  the 
Hayden  Survey  and  the  Fish  Commission, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  works,  including 
Natural  History  of  Nests  and  Birds ; 
Friends  Worth  Knowing ;  The  lee  Queen; 
Wild  Neighbors,  etc. 

Tncrprcnll  Robert  Green,  orator,  born 
Dresden>  New  York,  in 
1833.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  soon  gained  distinction  as  an  ora¬ 
tor,  and  engaged  in  the  Civil  war  as 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  be¬ 
came  attorney-general  of  Illinois  in  1866. 
and  in  1876,  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  made  a  striking  oration  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  James  G. 
Blaine  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
For  years  he  lectured  against  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines,  becoming  very  popular  as 
a  lecturer  on  this  and  other  subjects, 
but  injuring  himself  in  public  estimation. 
He  died  in  1899. 

Illfrlis  (in^lz)'  Henry  David,  a  mis- 
6  cellaneous  writer,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1795 ;  died  in  London,  1835. 
His  works  include  Tales  of  Ardennes 
(1825),  Spain  in  1830,  Ireland  in  183  J,. 
Of  his  fictitious  works  his  New  Gil  Bias 
is  the  best.  Some  of  his  works  appeared 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Derwent  Con¬ 
way. 

Ingoldsby,  £"™Aa-  See  ^/m™, 

In^olstadt  (ing'ol-st&t),  a  fortified 

J-IigUibldUl  1own  0f  Bavaria  on  thp 

Danube,  35  miles  s.  w.  of  Ratisbon.  It 
has  an  old  and  a  new  castle,  a  fine  old 
Gothic  church,  a  Jesuit  college,  an  arse¬ 
nal,  etc. ;  manufactures  of  ordnance  and 
gunpowder,  breweries,  etc.  Ingolstadt 
had  a  university  of  some  celebrity, 
founded  in  1472.  but  in  1800  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Munich.  Pop.  22,207. 

Inp»ot  0ng'£ot)»  a  small  bar  of  metal 
o  made  of  a  certain  form  and 

size  by  casting  it  in  moulds.  The  term 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  small  masses  or 
bars  of  gold  and  silver  intended  either 
for  coining  or  exportation  to  foreign 
countries. 


Ingres 


Initiative  and  Referendum 


TY1p,rpq  (a5L-gr),  Jean  Dominique  Au- 
Aiigica  GUSTE>  a  Drench  painter,  bom 
in  1781.  He  studied  under  David.  About 
1804  be  went  to  Home,  where  he  resided 
for  fifteen  years,  and  after  a  further 
residence  of  four  years  in  Florence  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Denon  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Paris,  his  fame  being  by  this  time 
fully  established.  In  1833  he  succeeded 
Horace  Vernet  as  director  of  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome.  In  1834  he  was 
nominated  Chevalier,  and  in  1845  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1855  he  received  the  grand  medal  of  honor 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  and  in 
1862  he  was  made  a  senator  and  member 
of  the  council  of  public  instruction.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1867.  Among  the  best 
known  of  his  numerous  pictures  are 
Bonaparte  as  First  Consul ,  CEdipus  and 
the  Sphinx,  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  painted 
in  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  apartments 
of  the  Louvre;  Birth  of  Venus,  Jesus  in 
the  Midst  of  the  Doctors,  Molidre  in  His 
Study,  Virgil  Reading  His  AEneid  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  etc. 

InPria  (in'sri-a)>  a  district  of  Russia, 
Aiigxxa  formiDg  a  part  0f  govern¬ 
ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the 
capital,  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated,  but 
at  one  time  belonging  to  Sweden. 

Ingrossing  in  law'  See 

TnP’lllhllllS  (in-gul'fus) ,  or  Ingulf, 
iilgUlRIlUb  Abbot  Qf  croyland,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about 
1030.  lie  became  a  favorite  of  Edgitha, 
the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
introduced  him  to  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  In  1051  he  became  his  secretary, 
resigning  that  office  in  1064,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle, 
in  Normandy,  whence  he  was  invited  to 
England  by  William,  and  created  abbot 
of  the  rich  monastery  of  Croyland.  He 
died  in  1109.  A  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Croyland  from  664  to  1091  was  long 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  believed  to 


Inhaler. 


be  a  fabrication  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century. 

Tnhfller  (in-ha'ler),  an  apparatus  for 
j.niicu.ci  inhaling  vapors  and  volatile 


substances,  as  steam  of  hot  water,  vapor 
of  chloroform,  iodine,  etc.  The  cut  shows 
an  inhaler  of  improved  type.  It  consists 
of  a  tin  can  containing  a  small  spirit- 
lamp,  and  above  this  a  small  kettle  for 
hot  water,  the  steam  of  which  is  driven 
out  with  some  force  when  the  apparatus 
is  used.  Attached  to  the  can  is  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  receiving  a  small  vial  contain¬ 
ing  the  substance  whose  vapor  is  to  be 
inhaled,  this  being  drawn  off  and  forced 
through  the  funnel  by  the  steam. 

Tnliamharip( in-yam-ba'na ) ,  a  Portu- 
-Liiiiciiii  udiic  guege  tQWn  and  seaport 

on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  un¬ 
healthy,  and  with  little  trade. 

Inheritance  tans) ‘  S  e e 

Inia  (in'i-a)*  a  genus  of  Cetacea  be- 
longing  to  the  dolphin  family, 
containing  only  one  known  species,  /. 
holiviensis,  remarkable  for  the  distance 


Inia  boliviensis. 

at  which  it  is  found  from  the  sea,  fre¬ 
quenting  the  remote  tributaries  of  the 
river  Amazon,  and  even  some  of  the 
elevated  lakes  of  Peru.  It  has  bristly 
hairs  on  its  snout,  and  is  from  seven  to 
fourteen  feet  long. 

Initiative  and  Referendum, 

a  system  of  legislation  by  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  State  can  either  initiate  measures 
to  be  enacted  by  their  own  vote  into  laws, 
or  cause  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
to  be  referred  to  them  for  approval  or 
rejection.  This  system  prevails  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  was  adopted  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  in  1898,  and  Oregon  in  1902.  In 
the  latter  State  it  has  been  actively 
applied  and  with  an  effect  that  has  led 
various  other  States  to  adopt  it,  in  the 
form  of  constitutional  amendments. 
These  include  Montana  in  1906,  Okla¬ 
homa  in  1907,  Maine  and  Missouri  in 
1908,  Arkansas  and  Colorado  in  1910. 
Several  other  States  have  adopted  it 
in  partial  form,  and  it  is  growing  in 
popularity.  In  no  other  State,  however, 
is  it  as  far  reaching  in  scope  as  in 
Oregon,  and  nowhere  else  is  it  in  such 
active  operation.  The  principle  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  has  been 
adopted  in  many  cities  which  have  the 
commission  form  of  government,  as  an 
important  aid  to  its  efficiency.  To  it, 
in  some  instances,  has  been  added  the 
Recall,  a  provision  which  gives  the  power 


Injections 


Ink 


to  recall  from  office  any  official  with 
whose  conduct  the  public  is  dissatised. 
This  has  been  applied  in  the  cases  of 
unsatisfactory  mayors  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle.  The  Constitution  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  formed  in  1910,  contained  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Initiative,  Referendum 
and  Recall,  going  so  far  as  to  make  the 
latter  applicable  to  judges  who  failed  to 
give  satisfaction.  This  provision  was 
objected  to  by  President  Taft  and  by 
Congress,  and  when  the  constitution 
was  accepted  by  Congress  in  1911,  it 
was  with  the  requirement  that  this  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Recall  to  judges  should  be 
eliminated. 


(m-jek  shunz),  in  surgery, 
AiijCULiuiifc  fluids,  different,  according 
to  the  different  effects  desired  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  thrown  by  means  of  a  small 
syringe  into  the  natural  cavities  of  the 
body,  or  those  occasioned  by  disease. 
Wounds  and  sores  are  usually  cleansed 
in  this  way  when  they  extend  far  below 
the  skin.  In  diseases  of  the  nose,  the 
ears,  the  bladder  and  urethra,  the  uterus, 
etc.,  injections  are  often  used.  Pure 
warm  water  is  injected  with  the  highest 
success  for  the  removal  of  pus,  blood, 
or  even  foreign  bodies.  Sometimes  as¬ 
tringent  medicines,  to  restrain  excessive 
evacuations,  sometimes  stimulating  ones, 
sometimes  soothing  medicaments,  to 
mitigate  pain,  etc.,  are  added  to  the 

T-n/pp+nr  (in-jek'tur),  an  apparatus 
iiijctiui  for  SUppiying  water  auto¬ 
matically  to  steam  boilers.  Feed  pumps 
for  feeding  water  into  boilers  are  difficult 
to  keep  in  order  when  driven  at  high 
speed,  and  some  form  of  injector  is  now 
in  general  use  in  place  of  high  speed 
pumps.  The  principle  is  to  permit  steam 
to  escape  from  the  boiler  into  a  cham¬ 
ber  supplied  with  water  from  without, 
the  steam  pressure  being  sufficient  to 
force  this  water  into#  the  boiler  through 
an  aperture  opening  into  its  lower  part. 
Injectors  are  in  general  use  in  locomotive 
boilers,  in  which  the  steam  pump  worked 
only  when  the  engine  was  in  motion,  so 
that  if  it  stood  still  for  any  length  of 
time  the  water  in  the  boiler  was  apt 
to  get  too  low.  The  injector  overcomes 
this  deficiency  and  keeps  the  boiler  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  water  when  it  is 


making  steam. 

Tn  111 -nr  firm  (m-jungk'shun),  a  writ 
mjUIHAlUll  which  issues  under  the 

seal  of  a  court  of  equity,  to  restrain 


proceedings  in  other  courts,  or  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  writ  restraining  a  person  or 
persons  from  doing  some  act  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  against  equity,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  of  which  is  not  punishable  by 


criminal  law.  Disobedience  to  an  injunc¬ 
tion  constitutes  contempt  of  court,  pun¬ 
ishable  accordingly.  The  free  use  of  the 
injunction  power  against  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to  much 
bitter  feeling. 

Ink  a  li(luor  or  Pigment  used  for 
writing  or  printing.  All  ordinary 
writing  inks  owe  their  properties  to  the 
presence  of  gallate  or  tannate  of  iron 
held  in  suspension  by  means  of  gum. 
Gall-nuts  contain  gallotannic  acid,  which 
gives  a  black  precipitate  with  per-salts 
of  iron ;  they  also  contain  pectose,  which 
converts  gallotannic  acid,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  into  gallic  acid.  This  latter 
acid  colors  ferric  salts  a  much  deeper 
black  than  the  former  acid.  The  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  the  preparation  of  a  good 
writing  ink  are  therefore  the  presence 
of  an  iron  salt,  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts 
and  gum,  and  the  allowing  the  mixture 
to  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the 
air.  All  other  substances  which  are  added 
to  ordinary  ink  as  coloring  matters  in 
the  place  of  gall-nuts  only  impair  its 
quality.  As  ink  is  liable  to  become 
mouldy  it  is  customary  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  such  substances  as  essential 
oils,  carbolic  acid,  crushed  ctoves,  or 
sometimes  corrosive  sublimate,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  result.  For  copying  ink 
a  little  sugar  is  added,  which  prevents  it 
.  drying  before  a  copy  can  be  made.  The 
so-called  alizarin  inks  differ  from  ordi¬ 
nary  inks  in  containing  a  little  free  acid, 
and  usually  also  a  small  quantity  of  in¬ 
digo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  which 
prevents  too  pale  an  appearance  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Such  inks  become  very  black  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  ammoniacal  fumes.  Ink  is  some¬ 
times  prepared  in  cakes  or  powder,  which 
when  dissolved  in  water  may  be  used  as 
ordinary  ink  ;  the  thickening  ingredients 
added  are  usually  madder  and  indigo  dis¬ 
solved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Colored  writing- 
inks,  as  red,  blue,  etc.,  are  simply  solu¬ 
tions  of  some  coloring  materials,  cochineal 
and  Brazil-wood  being  used  for  red,  Prus¬ 
sian  blue  for  blue,  etc.  Gold  and  silver 
inks  consist  of  a  fine  powder  of  the  metals 
suspended  in  a  solution  of  gum-arabic. — 
Marking  ink  usually  consists  of  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  thickened  with  gum  and 
sometimes  colored  by  means  of  sap-green. 
— Printing  ink  may  be  made  by  boiling 
linseed-oil  and  burning  it  about  a  minute, 
and  mixing  it  with  lampblack,  with  an 
addition  of  soap  and  resin.  If  it  be 
wished  to  obtain  colored  printing  inks, 
this  may  be  done  by  adding  the  necessary 
pigments  to  the  oil  while  it  is  being 
heated.  Vermilion  is  used  to  give  a  red 
color,  ultramarine  for  blues,  and  lead 
chromate  for  yellows. — Lithographic  ink , 


Ink-bag 


Innocent 


used  in  printing  from  the  stone,  is  usually 
composed  of  virgin  wax,  dry  white  soap, 
tallow  or  lard,  shellac,  mastic,  and  lamp 
or  Paris  black. — Sympathetic  inks  have 
been  sometimes  used  in  secret  correspon¬ 
dence.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  For 
instance,  characters  written  in  solutions 
of  cobalt,  lemon  juice,  and  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  make  no  appearance  on  the 
paper,  but  become  visible  when  treated 
with  some  other  solution  or  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat.  See  also  Indian  Ink. 
Tnk-hap*  Ink-sac,  a  bladder-shaped 
uag,  gac  founci  jn  some  dibranchi- 
ate  cephalopods,  as  the  calamaries  or 
squids,  and  containing  a  black  viscid 
fluid  resembling  ink.  This  fluid  is  to  some 
extent  used  for  drawing  under  the  name 
of  sepia. 

T yi  kpvm  9  n  vi  (in-ker-man/ ) ,  a  town  of 
Illclini  Russia>  government  Tau¬ 
rida,  in  the  Crimea,  at  the  head  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  harbor.  It  is  famous  for  the  signal 
victory  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimean  war 
over  the  Russians  on  November  5,  1854. 
Inlavilie’  (in-la'ing),  is  the  art  of 
&  ornamenting  flat  surfaces  of 
one  substance  by  inserting  into  cavities 
cut  in  them  pieces  of  some  other  sub¬ 
stance.  Various  kinds  of  metal  or  wood, 
or  pearl,  ivory,  etc.,  are  employed  in  this 
process.  See  articles  on  Marquetry ,  Da¬ 
maskeening,  Buhl,  Reisnerwork,  Pietra- 
dura,  Bidery,  Mosaic. 

Tnn  a  river  Europe  which  issues 
Aim,  from  a  1^6  jn  Switzerland  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  traverses 
the  valley  of  the  Engadine,  flows  through 
Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  and  after  forming  the 
boundary  for  some  distance  between  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Austria  joins  the  Danube  at 
Passau,  a  course  of  about  300  miles.  Its 
rapid  current  interferes  with  navigation. 
Tyi-p  a  house  where  travelers  are  fur- 
nished,  for  the  profit  of  the  pro¬ 
vider,  with  everything  they  have  occasion 
for  while  on  their  journey.  They  may  be 
set  up  without  license  by  any  person,  pro¬ 
vided  he  refrains  from  selling  spirituous 
liquors,  which  of  course  require  a  license. 
Public  houses,  taverns,  and  coffee  houses 
are  all  inns  when  the  keepers  of  them 
make  it  their  business  to  furnish  trav¬ 
elers  with  food  and  lodging;  otherwise 
they  are  not.  Innkeepers  are  bound  to 
take  in  all  travelers  and  wayfaring  per¬ 
sons,  and  to  entertain  them  if  they  have 
accommodation  for  them  (and  they  are 
only  bound  to  give  such  accommodation 
as  they  have),  at  reasonable  charges,  pro¬ 
vided  they  behave  themselves  properly. 
As  a  protection  they  have  a  lien  on  the 
goods  of  their  lodgers  (with  the  exception 
of  the  clothing  which  they  are  actually 
wearing),  so  that  they  may  retain  them 


as  security  for  the  price  of  their  lodging 
and  entertainment. 

Innate  Ideas  (in'nat),  certain  pii- 

mary  notions  or  im¬ 
pressions,  supposed  by  some  philosophers 
to  be  given  to  the  mind  of  man  when  it 
first  receives  its  being,  and  to  be  brought 
into  the  world  with  it.  Descartes  distin¬ 
guished  ideas  into  innate,  adventitious, 
and  factitious.  An  innate  idea  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  one  that  presents  itself 
always  to  our  thought,  for  there  could  be 
no  such  idea ;  but  one  that  we  have  within 
ourselves  the  faculty  of  producing.  He 
did  not  enumerate  such  ideas,  however. 
Inness  Un,nes)>  George,  landscape 
painter,  was  born  at  Newburgh, 
New  York,  in  1825.  No  painter  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the 
American  climate  with  deeper  feeling,  a 
finer  sentiment  of  light  and  color,  or  a 
better  command  of  technical  resources. 
His  American  Sunset  was  selected  as  a 
representative  work  of  American  art  for 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  He  died 
in  1894. 

Tmi  nrpnt  (in'u-sent),  the  name  of 

■innocent  thirteen  popes>  of  whom 

only  the  following  need  be  particularly 
dealt  with  : — Innocent  I,  succeeded  Anas- 
tasius  I  as  Bishop  of  Rome  in  402.  He 
supported  St.  Chrysostom,  and  renounced 
the  communion  with  the  Eastern  churches 
on  account  of  their  treatment  of  that 
eminent  man.  In  409  he  was  sent  to 
obtain  terms  of  peace  from  Alaric,  but 
without  success.  He  died  in  417,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  saints,  his 
day  being  July  28. — Innocent  II.  a 
Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  pope  in 
1130  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals,  while 
the  others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took 
the  name  of  Anacletus.  Innocent  fled 
to  France,  where  he  was  acknowledged  by 
Louis  VI  and  by  Henry  II  of  England  ; 
also  by  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  who  con¬ 
ducted  him  in  1133  to  Rome,  where  Ana¬ 
cletus  also  maintained  his  claims  as  pope. 
Innocent  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  though 
reinstated  in  1137  Anacletus  maintained 
himself  until  his  death  in  1138.  Innocent 
in  1139.  held  the  second  Oecumenical 
Council  in  the  Lateran,  which  condemned 
the  opinions  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and 
declared  the  decrees  of  Anacletus  null. 
Innocent  died  in  1143. — Innocent  ITT. 
Lothario.  Count  of  Segni.  born  in  1161, 
was  unanimously  elected  pope  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  He  displayed  great  energv. 
and  much  enhanced  the  papal  power.  He 
excommunicated  Philip  Augustus,  King  of 
France,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an 
interdict  in  1200  because  Philip  had  repu¬ 
diated  his  wife,  and  obliged  the  king  to 
submit.  He  extorted  a  similar  submis- 


Innocents 


Inns  of  Court 


sion  from  John,  king  of  England,  who 
refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Langton 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  laying 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  and  in 
1212  formally  deposing  him.  Almost  all 
Christendom  was  now  subject  to  the  pope, 
two  Crusades  were  undertaken  at  his 
order,  and  his  influence  extended  even  to 
Constantinople.  The  movement  against 
the  Albigenses  and  establishment  in  1198 
of  the  inquisitorial  tribunals,  from  which 
the  Inquisition  itself  originated,  were 
noteworthy  events  of  his  pontificate.  In 
1215  he  held  a  council  by  which  transub- 
stantiation  and  auricular  confession  were 
reaffirmed  as  dogmas,  and  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders  were  confirmed. 
Innocent  died  in  1216.  He  left  various 
works  on  legal  and  theological  subjects ; 
and  the  Stabat  Mater ,  Veni  Sancte  Spir- 
itus ,  and  other  sacred  hymns,  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  him. — Innocent 
XI,  Benedetto  Odescalchi,  born  in  1611, 
served  in  his  youth  as  a  soldier,  took 
orders  at  a  later  period,  and  rose  through 
many  important  posts,  until  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1676,  on  the  death  of 
Clement  X.  He  was  eminent  for  probity 
and  austerity.  Though  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  opinions  he  attacked  in 
the  decree  Super  quibusdam  axiomatis 
moraUbus,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  condemn 
Molinus  and  the  Quietists.  Being  in¬ 
volved  in  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIV,  the 
authority  of  the  pope  in  France  and  else¬ 
where  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  IV 


Propositiones  Cleri  Gallicani  (Four  Prop¬ 
ositions  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  1682). 
These  disputes  were  highly  favorable  to 
the  English  Revolution,  as  it  induced  the 
pope  in  1689  to  unite  with  the  allies 
against  James  II,  in  order  to  lower  the 
influence  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1689, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VIII. 

Feast  of  Holy,  variously 
AllIIUociiLa,  styled  Innocents’  Day  and 
Childermas,  a  festival  observed  in  the 
Western  Church  (including  the  Angli¬ 
can)  on  the  28th.  and  in  the  Eastern 
Church  on  the  29th  December,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  Bethlehem  by  the  order  of  Herod. 

Tn  n  eTyrn  plr  (ins’prook),  a  town  of 
innSDiUCK  Austria,  capital  of  the 

Tyrol,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Inn, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Sill,  surrounded 
by  striking  groups  of  lofty  mountains. 
Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  Hof- 
kirche  or  Franciscan  Church,  containing 
the  splendid  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Max¬ 
imilian  I  and  the  tomb  of  ITofer ;  the 
church  of  St.  James :  the  imperial  castle 
or  palace ;  the  Golden  Roof,  a  sort  of 
oriel  window  roofed  with  gilt  copper,  and 
projecting  in  front  of  a  building  originally 


a  palace  of  Count  Frederick  of  Tyrol ; 
the  town-house  ;  the  Capuchin  monastery  ; 
the  university ;  and  the  provincial  mu¬ 
seum.  It  has  manufactures  of  textiles, 
substitutes  for  coffee,  etc.  Pop.  26,866 

Inns  of  Chancery, 

named  Thavie’s  Inn,  New  Inn,  Symond's 
Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Clifford’s  Inn, 
Staple’s  Inn,  Lyon’s  Inn,  and  Barnard’s 
Inn,  formerly  preparatory  colleges  for 
law  students. 

Inns  of  Court,  £?u5  very  ancient  so- 

J  cieties  in  London  ex¬ 
clusively  invested  with  the  right  to  call 
to  the  English  bar ;  also  the  buildings 
belonging  to  these  societies,  in  which  the 
members  dine  and  barristers  have  cham¬ 
bers.  The  gentlemen  belonging  to  these 
societies  may  be  divided  into  benchers, 
outer  barristers,  inner  barristers,  and 
students.  The  benchers  are  the  highest 
in  rank,  being  usually  Queen’s  Counsel, 
and  it  is  they  who  have  the  right  of  grant¬ 
ing  or  refusing  a  call  to  the  bar,  or  of 
disbarring  persons  unfit  to  practise.  The 
four  inns  of  court  are  the  Inner  Temple 
and  Middle  Temple  (formerly  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  knights  templar,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  some  professors  of  law  more 
than  three  centuries  since)  ;  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  Gray’s  Inn  (anciently  belonging 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray).  Each 
inn  is  self-governing,  and  all  have  equal 
privileges.  In  each  inn  building  there 
is  a  hall,  chapel,  library,  etc.,  besides  sets 
of  chambers  occupied  by  barristers  and 
solicitors.  Previously  to  being  called  to 
the  bar  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court  and 
to  go  through  a  certain  course  of  legal 
study  and  ‘  keeping  terms.’  Any  person 
who  has  passed  a  public  examination  at 
any  university  in  the  British  dominions 
may  be  at  once  admitted  as  a  student  to 
any  of  the  inns.  Every  other  person 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  English 
and  Latin  languages  and  English  history 
before  a  joint  board  appointed  by  the 
four  inns.  No  solicitor,  parliamentary 
agent,  clerk  to  justice  of  the  peace,  or  to 
any  barrister,  conveyancer,  solicitor,  etc., 
can  be  admitted  as  a  student  until  such 
person  ceases  to  act  in  any  of  these  capac¬ 
ities  and  has  taken  his  name  off  the  roll 
of  any  court  on  which  it  may  stand.  The 
educational  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory  on 
students  either  at  lectures  or  private 
classes ;  nor  is  it  essential  to  study  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  chambers  of  a 
barrister  or  pleader,  though  this  is  recom¬ 
mended.  A  term  is  kept  by  the  student 
being  present  at  six  dinners  during  the 
term  in  the  hall  of  the  society  to  which 
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he  belongs,  or  three  if  he  is  a  member  of  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1885  and  made 
one  of  the  British  universities.  Students  minister  of  the  interior  in  1892. 
are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Tnnwraolaw  (  e-nov-rats'lhf  ) ,  or 

Jurisprudence,  Roman  Civil  Law,  Con-  Jung-Bkeslau,  a  town 

stitutional  Law  and  Legal  History,  the  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen.  It  has 
Law  of  Real  and  Personal  History,  Com-  large  beds  of  rock-salt  and  saltpeter- 
mon  Law,  Equity,  and  Criminal  Law,  works.  Pop.  26,141. 

there  being  four  examinations  in  each  PartibuS  IufidcliURl  (literally, 

inoculation  (  in_  0  k-u-la'shun),  in  belonging  to  infidels’),  the  title  given 
iiiuuwiciiivu  medicine,  the  introduc-  since  the  thirteenth  century  to  bishops 
tion,  by  a  surgical  operation,  of  a  minute  appointed  by  the  pope  in  countries  where 
portion  of  infective  matter  into  contact  his  sway  is  not  recognized,  and  who, 
with  the  true  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  having  no  proper  diocese,  take  their  title 
exciting  artificially  a  milder  form  of  some  from  a  territory  which  may  have  once 
contagious  disease,  and  thereby  protecting  formed  a  see,  but  does  no  longer ;  thus 
the  human  system  against  similar  attacks  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Britain  for- 
in  future  ;  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that  merly  had  such  titles  as  ‘  Bishop  of 
such  a  process  can  be  only  of  efficacy  in  Nicopolis,’  ‘  Bishop  of  Anazarba.’ 
regard  to  diseases  which  attack  us  only  Tncniest  (in'kwest)*  See  Coroner. 
once  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  such,  for  U 

instance,  as  smallpox.  The  term  is  TllQUisitioil  ( in-kwi-si'shun ) i,  in  the 
chiefly  used  in  connection  with  smallpox.  U  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

The  practice  of  inoculation  with  material  a  court  or  tribunal  established  for  the 
taken  from  a  smallpox  patient,  long  examination  and  punishment  of  heretics, 
followed  in  parts  of  Wales,  was  seem-  The  institution  was  founded  in  the  twelfth 
ingly  scarcely  known  throughout  England  century  by  Father  Dominic,  who  was 
till  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  charged  by  Pope  Innocent  III  with  orders 
century,  and  its  adoption  was  chiefly  due  to  incite  Catholic  princes  and  people  to 
to  the  exertions  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  oppose  heretics.  Pope  Gregory  IX  in 
Montagu,  who  became  acquainted  with  1233  completed  the  design  of  his  prede- 
it  in  Turkey.  For  many  years  the  prac-  cessors,  and  the  Inquisition  was  suc- 
tice  met  with  the  greatest  opposition,  cessively  introduced  into  several  parts  of 
both  from  the  medical  profession  and  the  Italy,  and,  with  certain  limitations,  into 
clergy;  but  later  it  came  extensively  in  some  provinces  of  France.  It  never  man- 
vogue,  the  smallpox  thus  induced  being  aged  to  establish  itself  in  England  at  all. 
of  a  milder  and  much  less  often  fatal  The  tribunals  of  faith  were  admitted  into 
type  than  ordinary  smallpox.  The  great  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
objection  to  it  was  that  it  tended  to  spread  century  ;  but  a  firm  opposition  was  made 
this  serious  disease,  inoculated  smallpox  to  them,  particularly  in  Castile  and  Leon, 
being  equally  infectious  with  the  other  and  the  bishops  there  maintained  their 
kind.  After  the  discovery  of  vaccination  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  matters, 
by  Jenner,  in  1798,  inoculation  was  grad-  A  change,  however,  afterwards  took  place ; 
ually  superseded,  and  the  British  legisla-  and  while  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
ture  even  prohibited  the  latter,  while  the  Inquisition  could  never  obtain  a  firm 
making  vaccination  compulsory.  See  footing — in  some  falling  entirely  into  dis- 
Smallpox  and  Vaccination.  use,  as  in  France — in  Spain  it  became  a 

Inosite  (in/°_sit;  CeH^Oe),  a  sac-  political  engine  towards  the  end  of  the 
charine  substance,  isomeric  fifteenth  century,  under  Ferdinand  and 
with  glucose,  found  in  the  muscular  sub-  Isabella,  who  used  it  as  a  weapon  to 
stance  of  the  heart,  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  break  the  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
brain,  etc.  In  ‘  Bright’s  disease  ’  it  has  render  the  royal  authority  absolute.  In 
been  found  in  the  urine,  and  it  exists  also  1477,  when  several  turbulent  nobles  had 
in  several  plants.  been  reduced  in  the  southern  part  of 

IllOUVe  Kaoru>  Count,  a  Japanese  Spain,  Queen  Isabella  went  with  the  Car- 
J  9  statesman,  born  in  the  province  dinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  to 
of  Chosku  in  1839.  He  made  a  secret  Seville,  where  this  prelate,  as  Archbishop 
journey  to  Europe  with  Count  Ito,  serv-  of  Seville,  made  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
ing  as  a  common  sailor  on  the  voyage ;  troduce  the  Inquisition,  especially  with 
and  on  their  return  they,  at  the  risk  of  regard  to  citizens  of  Jewish  origin.*  After 
their  lives,  advocated  the  adoption .  of  this  the  design  was  disclosed  of  extending 
Western  methods.  After  the  restoration,  it  over  the  whole  country.  In  the  as- 
in  1868,  he  was  constantly  employed  by  sembly  of  the  states  held  at  Toledo,  1480. 
the  government,  as  minister  of  public  the  erection  of  the  new  tribunal  was  urged 
works  and  foreign  secretary.  He  was  by  the  cardinal,  and  after  some  oppo- 
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sition  established  under  the  name  of  the 
General  or  Supreme  Inquisitor.  The  new 
court  was  opened  in  Seville  in  1481.  Tor- 
quemada,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent 
at  Segovia,  and  father-confessor  to  the 
Cardinal  Mendoza,  had  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the 
nrst  grand  inquisitor  in  1478.  The  Do¬ 
minican  monastery  at  Seville  soon  became 
insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  pris¬ 
oners,  and  more  than  2000  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  alive  in  the 
first  year  or  two.  The  pope,  however, 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  as  the  conversion  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  into  a  secular  tribunal,  and 
repeatedly  summoned  the  inquisitor-gen¬ 
eral  to  Rome.  Torquemada,  instead  of 
obeying,  sent  a  friend  to  defend  his  cause, 
and  in  1483  Sixtus  IV  was  obliged  to 
yield  and  acknowledge  Torquemada  as 
inquisitor-general  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
and  a  later  bull  subjected  Aragon,  Valen¬ 
cia;  and  Sicily  to  the  inquisitor-general 
of  Castile.  The  introduction  of  the  new 
tribunal  was  attended  with  risings  and 
opposition  in  many  places,  as  at  Sara¬ 
gossa,  but  the  people  were  obliged  to  yield 
in  the  contest.  The  tribunal  was  wholly 
dependent  on  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and 
became  a  powerful  instrument  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  king  on 
the  ruins  of  the  national  freedom ;  for 
putting  down  the  clergy,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  acknowledged  only  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  see;  and  for  oppressing 
the  nobles,  and  taking  away  the  privileges 
of  the  estates.  The  property  of  those  who 
were  condemned  fell  to  the  king ;  and, 
although  it  had  been  granted  to  the  In¬ 
quisition,  it  was  still  athis  disposal.  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella,  indeed,  devoted  a 
part  of  this  property  to  found  convents 
and  hospitals ;  but  the  church,  notwith¬ 
standing,  lost  many  possessions  by  means 
of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  computed  that 
there  were  in  Spain  above  20,000  officers 
of  the  Inquisition,  called  familiars,  who 
served  as  spies  and  informers.  These 
posts  were  sought  even  by  persons  of 
rank,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges 
connected  with  them.  The  supreme  tri¬ 
bunal,  under  the  inquisitor-general,  sat 
at  Madrid.  He  was  assisted  by  a  council 
of  six  or  seven,  and  there  were  various 
officials  belonging  to  the  court,  the  one 
specially  appointed  to  carry  on  prosecu¬ 
tions  being  called  the  fiscal.  As  soon  as 
an  accuser  appealed,  and  the  fiscal  had 
called  upon  the  court  to  exercise  tlieir 
authority,  an  order  was  issued  to  seize 
the  accused.  If  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
third  summons  he  was  excommunicated. 
From  the  moment  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  power  of  the  court  he  was  cut  oft 
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from  the  world.  The  advocate  who  was 
appointed  to  defend  him  could  not  speak 
to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  the 
inquisitors.  The  accused  was  not  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  accuser  nor  the  witnesses 
before  the  court,  neither  were  they  made 
known  to  him ;  and  he  was  often  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  torture  to  extort  a  confes¬ 
sion,  or  to  explain  circumstances  which 
had  not  been  fully  explained  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  Imprisonment,  often  for  life, 

scourging,  and  the  loss  of  property,  were 
the  punishments  to  which  the  penitent 
was  subjected.  Wearing  the  san-benito, 
or  vest  of  penitence, — a  sort  of  coarse 
yellow  tunic,  with  a  cross  on  the  breast 
and  back,  and  painted  over  with  devils — 
was  a  common  method  of  punishment, 
the  penitent  having  to  wear  it  for  a  fixed 
period.  When  sentence  of  death  was 

pronounced  against  the  accused  the  auto 
da  fe ,  or  ceremony  of  burning  the  heretic 
in  public,  was  ordered.  This  usually  took 
place  on  Sunday,  between  Trinity  Sun¬ 
day  and  Advent.  As  ‘  the  church  never 
pollutes  herself  with  blood,*  a  servant  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  pre¬ 
ceding  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  gave 
each  of  those  who  had  been  sentenced  a 
blow  with  the  hand,  to  signify  that  the 
Inquisition  had  no  longer  any  power  over 
them,  and  that  the  victims  were  aban¬ 
doned  ( relaxados )  to  the  secular  arm. 
A  civil  officer,  ‘  who  was  affectionately 
charged  to  treat  them  kindly  and  merci¬ 
fully,’  now  received  the  condemned,  bound 
them  with  chains,  and  led  them  to  the 
place  of  execution.  They  were  then  asked 
in  what  faith  they  would  die.  Those  who 
answered  the  Catholic  were  first  stran¬ 
gled  ;  the  rest  were  burned  alive.  Even 
in  more  modern  times  the  original  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Inquisition  was  but  little 
changed,  but  the  auto  da  fe  was  seldom 
witnessed  after  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  powers  of  the  court  latterly  became 
more  limited,  however,  by  various  restric¬ 
tions,  and  at  last,  under  Joseph  Bona¬ 
parte,  it  was  abolished  altogether  in  1808. 
It  was  reestablished  in  1814  bv  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII,  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Cortes,  in  1820,  it  was 
again  abolished.  According  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  historian,  Llorente,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
from  1481  to  1808  amounted  to  341.021, 
a  gross  exaggeration,  according  to  Pres¬ 
cott.  Of  this  number,  32,000  were 
burned. 

The  Inquisition,  abolished  for  Italy  by 
Napoleon  in  1808,  restored  in  Rome  by 
Pius  VII  in  1814,  still  exists,  nominally 
at  least,  as  one  of  the  ‘congregations.’ 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  under  it. 
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Insanity  Cin-san'i-ti) ,  a  general  term 
J  comprising  every  torrn  of  in¬ 
tellectual  disorder,  whether  consisting  in 
a  total  want  or  alienation  of  understand¬ 
ing,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  diseased  state 
of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties.  Med¬ 
ical  writers  have  adopted  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  classification  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  is  that  which  comprises  all 
mental  diseases  under  the  four  heads  of 
mania,  melancholy,  dementia  or  fatuity, 
and  idiocy.  Idiocy  is  either  a  congenital 
or  an  acquired  defect  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  Congenital  idiocy  may  originate 
from  a  malformation  of  the  cranium,  or 
of  the  brain  itself.  Acquired  idiocy  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  mechanical  injury  of  the  cra¬ 
nium,  or  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 
brain,  from  excess  in  sensual  indulgences, 
etc.  (See  Idiot.)  Dementia  is  marked 
confusion  of  thoughts,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  volition,  and  general  weak- 
mindedness  ;  it  differs  from  idiocy  in  being 
curable.  Cretinism ,  sometimes  given  as 
a  separate  category,  is  a  form  of  idiocy 
associated  with  a  characteristic  malforma¬ 
tion  of  the  body.  Mania  is  a  species  of 
mental  derangement  characterized  by  the 
disorder  of  one  or  several  of  the  faculties, 
or  by  a  blind  impulse  to  acts  of  fury. 
Adults  are  the  principal  subjects.  Fe¬ 
males  are  more  exposed  to  it  than  males. 
Violent  emotions,  a  dissipated  life,  excess 
in  any  indulgence,  sometimes  produce  it. 
It  is  sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes  re¬ 
mains  stationary,  and  sometimes  is  con¬ 
verted  into  dementia.  Melancholy  is  a 
species  of  mental  disorder  consisting  in  a 
depression  of  spirits.  Some  dark  or 
mournful  idea  occupies  the  mind  exclu¬ 
sively,  so  that  by  degrees  it  becomes 
unable  to  judge  rightly  of  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  faculties  are  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  functions.  Several  kinds 
of  melancholy  are  distinguished ;  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  founded,  however,  mostly  on 
the  causes  of  the  disease,  among  the 
more  important  of  which  are  love,  relig¬ 
ious  views,  repeated  failures  to  reach  an 
earnestly  desired  end,  a  sudden  nervous 
shock,  and  the  like.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a 
series  of  years ;  sometimes  it  ceases  of 
itself,  or  is  cured  by  medical  aid.  Very 
frequently  melancholic  patients  commit 
suicide,  a  tendency  that  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  it  also  bodily  health  is  likely 
to  be  neglected,  thus  leading  to  certain 
other  diseases.  See  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Lunacy.  Non  compos  mentis,  etc. 

TnqpriirHorK  (in-skrip'shunsl,  Acai>- 
ilisciipuoiib  EMY  OF  Institute 

of  France. 


Tnceriutimic  records,  not  of  the  na- 

inscriphions,  ture  of  a  book,  en¬ 
graved  or  inscribed  on  stone,  metal,  clay, 
or  other  durable  material.  While  ancient 
documents  written  on  papyrus  or  parch¬ 
ment  have  largely  perished,  inscriptions 
of  this  kind  remain  in  many  cases  our 
sole  source  of  knowledge  of  long  periods 
of  ancient  history.  Probably  more  than 
150, 000  inscriptions  have  been  found  oi 
varied  character,  and  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture  has  grown  up  around  them.  Very 
many  of  them  are  mortuary  epitaphs. 
Far  more  important  are  records  of  events 
in  the  history  of  kings.  Some  are  relig¬ 
ious,  some  are  commercial  contracts,  oth¬ 
ers  mere  scribblings  on  walls,  known  as 
graffiti. 


Tv»  vnT*£i  (m-sek-tiv'u-ra) ,  an  or- 

±nseciivoia  der  of  mauimals  living  to 

a  great  extent  on  insects.  They  are 
plantigrade,  and  have  a  well-developed 
clavicle,  a  discoidal  placenta,  incisor 
teeth  larger  than  the  canine,  and  molar 
teeth  set  with  sharp  conical  cusps.  They 
are  usually  of  small  size,  and  many  of 
them  live  underground,  hibernating  for 
some  months.  They  are  found  throughout 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Australia 
and  South  America.  The  chief  insectiv¬ 
orous  families  are  the  Talpidae  or  moles, 
the  Soricidae  or  shrew-mice,  and  the  Erin- 
aceidae  or  hedgehogs. 


Insectivorous  Plants,  Pla?ts  which 

’  derive  nour¬ 
ishment  directly  from  the  bodies  of  in¬ 
sects  entrapped  by  them  in  various  ways. 
See  Dionaa,  Sun-dew,  Pitcher-plant. 

Insects  ®ee  Entomology. 


TndPrtinn  (in-ser'shun),  in  botany, 
.Liiaci  nun  the  plRce  or  mode  of  attach_ 

ment  of  an  organ  to  its  support,  used 
especially  in  regard  to  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  Insertion  is  described  as  epigy- 
nous  when  it  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the 
ovary,  as  hypogynous  when  beneath  the 
ovary,  and  perigynous  when  upon  the 
calyx  surrounding  the  ovary. 

Insessores  (in‘se'l5^z^  ,in  ornithol¬ 
ogy,  the  perchers  or  pas¬ 
serine  birds,  an  extensive  order  of  birds, 
comprehending  all  those  which  live  habitu¬ 


ally  among  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  birds  of  prey  and  the  climbing  birds. 
The  toes,  which  are  three  before  and  one 
behind,  are  specially  adapted  for  perching 
and  nest-building.  These  birds  live  in 
pairs,  build  in  trees,  and  generallv  dis¬ 
play  great  art  in  the  construction  of 
their  nests.  In  them  the  organ  of  the 
voice  attains  its  utmost  complexity,  and 
all  our  singing  birds  belong  to  the  order. 
The  form  of  the  beak  varies  widely,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  four 
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important  subordinate  groups.  (1)  The 
Conirostres,  or  ‘  conical-beaked  ’  Inses- 
sores ;  (2)  The  Dentirostres  or  ‘tooth- 
beaked’  perchers ;  (3)  The  Tenuirostres, 
or  slender-beaked  perchers;  (4)  The 
Fissirostres,  or  cleft-beak  (swallows, 
swifts,  goat-suckers,  etc.).  In  modern 
classifications  the  Fissirostres  are  gen- 


A,  Head  of  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops),  showing  the 
tenuirostral  type  of  beak.  B,  Head  of  Red-backed 
Shrike  ( Lanius  collurio),  showing  the  dentirostral 
type  of  beak.  C,  Head  of  White-bellied  Swift 
( Cypsclus  melba),  showing  the  fissirostral  type  of 
beak.  D,  Head  of  Corn-bunting  ( Emberiza 
miliaria),  showing  the  conirostral  type  of  beak. 

E,  Foot  of  the  Yellow  Wagtail  ( Motacilla  sulphurea) . 

F,  Foot  of  a  Finch  {Fringilla) . 

erally  excluded  from  the  order,  which  is 
also  divided  otherwise.  Two  main  divi¬ 
sions,  the  Acromyodi  or  singing-birds  and 
the  Mesomyodi  or  songless  birds,  are  now 
generally  recognized,  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acters  being  based  on  the  structure  of  the 
larynx.  The  former,  again,  are  divided 
into  the  Turdiformes,  or  thrush-like 
birds ;  the  Fringilliformes ,  or  finch-like 
birds;  and  the  Sturniformes ,  or  starling¬ 
like  birds.  See  also  Ornithology. 

Tn  ci  o-ni  9  (in-sig'ni-a),  the  name  given 
J-Hblgnicl  to  all  outwarc]  marks  of 

power  and  dignity,  such  as  the  golden 
crown,  the  ivory  chair,  and  the  twelve 
lictors  with  their  axes  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  kings;  the  crowns  and  scepters 
of  European  monarchs ;  the  pallium,  the 
infula,  the  staff,  and  ring  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 


The  name  of  insignia  is  also  applied  to 
the  decorations  worn  by  the  different  or¬ 
ders  of  merit. 


si).  See  Bank - 

'shun),  in  the- 
the  infusion  of 
ideas  into  the  human  mind  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  By  the  inspiration  of  the  /Scrip¬ 
tures  is  meant  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  exercised  on  the  understandings, 
imaginations,  memories,  and  other  mental 
faculties  of  the  writers,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  qualified  for  communicating  to 
the  world  divine  revelation,  or  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  will  of  God.  Theological 
writers  have  enumerated  several  kinds  or 
degrees  of  inspiration,  which  are  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  God  imparted 
to  the  sacred  penmen  that  measure  and 
degree  of  assistance  which  was  just  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  they 
committed  to  writing,  and  did  not  super¬ 
sede  the  use  of  their  natural  powers  and 
faculties,  and  of  their  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge,  where  these  were  sufficient.  Thus 
distinctions  have  been  drawn  between  in¬ 
spiration  of  direction,  inspiration  of  su¬ 
perintendency,  inspiration  of  elevation, 
and  inspiration  of  suggestion.  All  ortho¬ 
dox  theologians  agree  in  ascribing  divine 
assistance  to  the  scriptural  writers,  but 
differ  widely  as  to  the  degree,  extent,  and 
mode  of  inspiration.  The  advocates  of 
plenary  inspiration  assert  that  every  verse 
of  the  Bible,  every  word  of  it,  every 
syllable,  every  letter  is  the  direct  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Most  High.  In  opposition 
to  this  theory  some  writers  confine  inspi¬ 
ration  to  all  that  is  directly  religious  in 
the  Bible,  to  all  that  is  matter  of  direct 
revelation,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all 
that  can  be  known  by  ordinary  intellectual 
application.  Other  authorities  attribute 
inspiration  only  to  the  spirit,  ideas,  or 
doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  exempting  the 
strict  form  or  letter.  Some  go  yet  fur¬ 
ther,  and  include  in  the  fallible  sections 
the  mode  of  argument  and  expository 
details. 


Insolvency  (r^lven'1 
Inspiration  fcsvpi'fsa 


Insterburg 


(en'ster-bqrg),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  East 


Prussia,  10  miles  west  from  Gumbinnen, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Angerap  and 
Inster,  which  here  form  the  Pregel.  It 
has  iron-foundries,  distilling,  brewing, 
manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  Pop.  27,787. 

TriQ+iTipt  (in'stinkt),  the  power  by 
Which,  independently  of  all 
instruction  or  experience,  and  without  de¬ 
liberation,  animals  are  directed  to  do 
spontaneously  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  kind.  Three  main 


Institute  of  France 


Insurance 


theories  have  been  held  with  regard  to 
instinctive  actions: — (1)  That  these  va¬ 
rious  impulses  and  faculties  were  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Creator  upon  each  species 
as  its  necessary  and  characteristic  outlit. 
(2)  That  instinct  is  the  accumulated  re¬ 
sults  of  individual  experience,  fixed  by 
repetition,  and  transmitted  as  an  inher¬ 
itance  to  succeeding  races.  In  this  view 
instinct  is  intelligent  in  its  origin,  an 
organized  experience,  a  ‘  lapsed  intelli¬ 
gence.*  (3)  That  the  greater  number  of 
complex  instincts  arise  through  the  nat¬ 
ural  selection  of  variations  of  simpler 
instinctive  actions — variations  arising 
from  unknown  causes.  The  last  theory 
is  that  of  Darwin. 

Institute  of  France 

sophical  and  literary  society  of  France, 
organized  after  the  first  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1795,  to  replace  the 
Academie  Frangaise,  the  Academie  des 
Sciences,  and  the  Academie  des  Belles 
Lettres  et  Inscriptions,  its  object  being 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Institute  now  embraces  five  distinct 
divisions  or  academies,  each  having  a 
separate  field  of  knowledge  or  thought : 
(1)  The  Acadeinie  Franqaise,  originally 
established  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Its  department  is  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  and  its  ordinary 
members  number  40.  (2)  The  Academie 

des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres ;  or¬ 
dinary  members,  40.  (3)  The  Academie 

des  Sciences;  ordinary  members,  65.  (4) 

The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts;  ordinary 
members,  40.  (5)  The  Academie  des 

Sciences,  Morales,  et  Politiques;  ordinary 
members  40.  Each  academy  has  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  and  a  free  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  committed  to  it.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  elected  for  life  by  ballot,  and 
have  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs. 
To  each  academy  are  attached  a  certain 
number  of  honorary  members  and  foreign 
associates.  Admission  into  the  Academie 
Frangaise  is  a  great  object  of  ambition 
with  most  French  literary  men.  The 
name  of  this  distinguished  body  was 
changed  in  1848  to  Institut  National  dc 
France,  having  previously  been  called 
National ,  Imperial,  and  Royal  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times. 

Institute  for  Medical 

'RpcaqvpIi  an  important  institution 
JXCbedlLll,  fonnded  in  New  York  by 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  endowed  by 
him  with  funds  amounting  in  all  to 
$8,400,000.  Its.  purpose,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  constituted,  is  that  of  research  into 
the  causes  of  obscure  diseases,  and  it 
seems  calculated  to  prove  of  immense 


benefit.  A  new  hospital  has  been  added 
to  it,  with  70  beds,  to  be  confined  to  those 
suffering  from  specified  diseases  which  are 
under  special  examination  by  the  faculty. 
At  present  these  are  confined  to  infantile 
paralysis,  pneumonia  and  heart  disease, 
in  order  that  an  exhaustive  study  of  these 
diseases  may  be  made. 

Institutes,  a.  .  ho.° ?  of  elements  or 

>  principles;  particularly  a 
work  containing  the  principles  of  a  system 
of  jurisprudence ;  as  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  ;  the  Institutes  of  Gaius ;  Ers- 
kine’s  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 
Tn<itrnmpnf  (in'stro-ment),  in  music, 

instrument  any  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ance  for  the  production  of  musical  sound. 
Musical  instruments  are  divided  into 
three  kinds — wind-instruments,  stringed 
instruments,  and  instruments  of  percus¬ 
sion.  The  chief  modern  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  are  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 
and  double  bass,  the  harp,  mandolin,  gui¬ 
tar,  and  piano ;  the  chief  wind-instru¬ 
ments,  the  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  clarinet, 
basset-horn,  serpent  horn,  trumpet,  trom¬ 
bone,  ophicleide,  and  organ ;  the  chief 
percussion  instruments,  the  drum,  tam¬ 
bourine,  cymbals,  and  triangle. 

Instrumental  Music,  “usic  ,  p™- 

’  d  u  c  e  d  by 
instruments,  as  contradistinguished  from 
vocal  music.  Instrumentation  is  quite  a 
modern  art,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  cultivated  to  any  purpose  among 
the  Italians,  who  up  until  the  middle  of 
eighteenth  century,  however,  used  only  in¬ 
struments  of  the  viol  kind,  and  who  even 
yet  are  sparing  in  their  use  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments.  In  Italy,  Leo,  Durante,  Jomelli, 
and  Majo  ;  in  France,  Rameau  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  deserve  the 
credit  of  carrying  the  art  to  a  perfection 
up  to  their  time  undreamed  of.  Further 
developments  of  an  important  character 
are  due  to  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 
Insulator  (in'su-la-tur),  a  body  used 

to  separate  an  electrified 
conductor  from  other  bodies,  and  which 
offers  very  great  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  electricity.  Glass, 
shellac,  resins,  sul-  _ 
phur,  ebonite,  gutta-  /R 
percha.  silk,  and 
baked  .wood  are  no¬ 
table.  insulating  ma¬ 
terials.  The  cut 
shows  the  usual 
forms  of  insulators 
in  telegraph  lines  to 
support  the  wires  on  the  posts.  They 
are  usually  made  of  porcelain  or  glass. 

Insurance  [in'sh5r'ans^  is  a  con- 

.  ,  ,  .tract  whereby,  for  a  stip¬ 
ulated  consideration,  called  a  premium , 


Insulator. 


Insurance 


Insurance 


one  party  undertakes  to  indemnify  an¬ 
other  against  certain  risks.  The  party 
undertaking  to  make  the  indemnity  is 
called  the  insurer  or  underwriter,  and  the 
one  to  be  indemnified  the  assured  or  in¬ 
sured .  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made  is  denominated  a  policy; 
the  events  or  causes  of  loss  insured 
against,  risks  or  perils;  and  the  thing 
insured,  the  subject  or  insurable  interest. 
Marine  insurance  relates  to  property  and 
risks  at  sea ;  insurance  oi;  property  on 
shore  against  fire  is  called  fire  insurance. 
Life  insurance,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a 
contract  entered  into  by  the  insurer  to 
pay  a  certain  benefit  contingent  upon  the 
duration  of  one  or  more  lives.  Besides 
these  classes  of  insurance  there  are  many 
others :  the  traveler  may  insure  himself 
against  loss  entailed  from  damage  by  rail 
or  sea  ;  the  farmer  from  the  inroads  of 
disease  among  his  live  stock  ;  the  employer 
from  the  fraud  of  a  dishonest  cashier,  etc. 
Our  attention  will,  however,  be  confined 
to  the  first  three  divisions. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance  seems 
to  have  long  preceded  insurances  against 
fire  and  upon  lives,  and  probably  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  contended,  on  the  authority  of  Livy, 
that  traces  of  the  practice  may  be  found 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  while  other 
writers,  founding  on  a  passage  of  Sue¬ 
tonius,  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Nearer 
our  own  day,  there  are  extant  rules  of 
sundry  guilds  or  social  corporations  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  whereby,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  certain  contributions,  the  members 
guarantee  each  other  against  loss  from 
fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other  calamity. 
Insurance,  viewed  in  its  commercial  as¬ 
pect,  however,  seems  to  have  been  first 
undertaken  in  Flanders.  It  is  probable, 
from  a  statement  in  43  Eliz.  chap,  xii, 
that  insurance  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  Lombards  early  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

While  all  fire  and  life  assurances  are 
made  at  the  risk  of  companies  which  con¬ 
tain  within  themselves  the  requisites  of 
security,  wealth,  and  numbers,  a.  large 
proportion  of  marine  insurances  is  made 
at  the  risk  of  individuals  called  under¬ 
writers.  The  London  underwriters  form 
an  influential  society  known  as  Lloyd’s. 
As  a  small  number  of  risks  would  not  se¬ 
cure  a  safe  average  to  the  individual  in¬ 
surer,  owing  to  the  great  hazard  property 
at  sea  is  exposed  to,  he  prudently  takes 
but  a  fractional  part  of  the  entire  risk 
on  himself,  and  this  is  effected  by  sub¬ 
scribing  or  underwriting  the  stipulated 
proportion  on  a  policy  drawn  out  for  the 


entire  sum  to  be  covered.  The  necessity 
for  circulating  the  policy  and  negotiating 
the  insurance  has  given  rise  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  insurance  broker,  with  which, 
however,  that  of  the  underwriter  is  fre¬ 
quently  combined.  Policies  are  either 
valued,  where  the  insurance  is  based  on 
a  specific  bill  of  lading,  or  open,  where  in 
the  case  of  loss,  the  value  of  a  vessel  with 
her  stores  is  estimated  as  at  the  date  of 
sailing,  her  freight  at  the  amount  she 
would  have  earned  had  the  voyage  been 
successfully  accomplished,  and  her  cargo 
at  its  invoice  price,  adding  premium  and 
all  charges.  The  losses  against  which  the 
insured  is  not  protected  are : — 1.  Acts  of 
the  government,  such  as  the  destruction 
of  goods  in  quarantine.  2.  Breach  of  the 
revenue  laws.  3.  Consequences  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  terms  of  the  policy.  4. 
Breaches  of  the  law  of  nations,  such  as 
failure  in  attempting  to  run  a  blockade. 
5.  Unseaworthiness,  or  incompetency  of 
the  master.  6.  Loss  arising  from  unusual 
protraction  of  the  voyage.  7.  Liability 
for  doing  damage  to  other  vessels.  8. 
Average  (which  see). 

.  Fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indem¬ 
nity  by  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  premium,  undertakes  to  in¬ 
demnify  against  all  loss  or  damage  in 
buildings,  stock,  goods,  etc.,  by  fire  during 
a  certain  period.  Insurances  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  hardly  ever  made  by  individuals, 
but  almost  invariably  by  corporations  and 
joint-stock  companies.  Fire  insurance 
has  been  practised  in  Britain  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  but  was  introduced  con¬ 
siderably  later  on  the  European  continent 
and  in  America.  At  an  early  period  after 
its  institution  it  was  considered  in  Britain 
a  legitimate  subject  for  taxation,  the  tax, 
however,  being  abolished  in  1869.  No 
such  tax  has  ever  been  imposed  in  the 
United  States.  Insurances  are  generally 
divided  into  common,  hazardous,  and 
doubly  hazardous,  the  premium  increasing 
with  the  degree  of  risk.  Nothing  can  be 
recovered  from  the  insurers  in  the  event 
of  loss  unless  the  party  insuring  had  an 
interest  or  property  in  the  subject  in¬ 
sured  at  the  time  the  insurance  was 
effected  and  when  the  fire  happened. 
Sometimes  no  single  office  will  insure  to 
the  required  amount ;  in  such  a  case  it  is 
done  by  different  offices.  Fire  insurance 
being  a  contract  of  indemnity,  it  is  only 
the  actual  loss  that  can  be  recovered.  The 
premises  must  not  be  materially  altered, 
except  by  arrangement,  during  the  risk, 
otherwise  the  policy  will  be  void.  The 
policy  will  also  be  vitiated  should  there 
be  any  misrepresentation  or  omission  in 
the  description  of  the  subject  insured,  and 
the  insurers  do  not  hold  themselves  liable 


Intaglio 
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for  loss  or  damage  by  foreign  enemy,  riot, 
civil  commotion,  or  military  or  usurped 
power. 

Life  insurance  is  a  much  simpler  con¬ 
tract  in  many  respects  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  There  can  he  but  one  loss, 
that  caused  by  death,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  partial  loss  nor  average.  The  rate 
of  3  per  cent,  has  generally  been  adopted 
as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  premiums. 
Life  insurance  companies  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  consists  of  cor¬ 
porations  or  joint-stock  companies,  who 
undertake  to  pay  fixed  sums  upon  the 
death  of  the  party  insuring  with  them  ; 
the  profits  of  such  societies  are  wholly 
divided  among  the  proprietors.  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
insurance,  the  members  themselves  being 
the  company,  and  liable  to  each  other  for 
all  claims,  the  profit  accruing  therefrom 
being  from  time  to  time  allotted  to  the 
insured,  generally  in  the  form  of  bonuses. 
The  third  class,  or  mixed  companies,  are 
proprietary  companies  charging  such  in¬ 
creased  rates  as  will  yield  a  bonus,  but 
which,  in  return  for  the  working  expenses 
and  guarantee  of  their  capital,  reserve  a 
stipulated  portion  of  their  profits  for  their 
proprietors.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  is  the  preferable  form. 
Life  insurance  not  being  a  contract  of 
indemnity,  a  person  may  insure  in  as 
many  offices  as  he  likes,  and  his  executors 
will  recover  the  full  amount  from  each  of 
the  insurers.  It  is  legal  for  a  wife  to 
insure  her  husband’s  life,  as  she  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him  for  support ;  or  for  a 
husband  to  insure  his  wife’s  if  she  has 
an  annuity  or  property  settled  upon  her 
for  life  in  which  lie  has  an  interest ;  or 
for  a  creditor  to  insure  his  debtor’s  life. 
The  policy  is  void  where  obtained  by  false 
representations.  Life  insurances  are 
often  assigned  as  a  security  for  debt ;  the 
assigner  binds  himself  to  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums.  Every  life  insurance  company 
is  bound  to  prepare  a  yearly  statement  of 
its  revenue  and  of  its  balance-sheet  ac¬ 
cording  to  prescribed  forms,  and  must 
cause  certain  periodical  investigations  to 
be  made  into  its  affairs,  and  prepare  and 
furnish  to  shareholders  and  policyholders 
periodical  statements  of  its  business.  A 
rigid  supervision  is  exercised  by  State 
departments  acting  under  State  laws. 
Full  details  relative  to  their  business  must 
be  rendered  annually  by  the  insurance 
companies,  concerning  their  investments 
and  liabilities,  and  their  sources  of  in- 
oome  and  expenditure. 

Tn4-ao»‘lifi  ( in-tal'yo :  Ttal.,  from  intaql- 
xiiLdgiiu  -are  incjse>  cut;  into),  a 

precious  stone  or  gem  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  hollowed  out  so  that  an  impres¬ 


sion  from  it  would  present  the  appearance 
of  a  bas-relief. 

Interdict  Un'ttr-dikt),  .an  eeclesiasti- 

cal  censure  in  the  liornan 
Catholic  Church,  the  effect  of  which, 
taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is, 
that  no  kind  of  divine  service  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  place  or  country  under  the 
sentence ;  the  sacraments  are  not  admin¬ 
istered,  the  dead  not  buried  with  the  rites 
of  the  church.  This  interdict  is  called 
real  or  local,  while  the  personal  inter¬ 
dict  regards  only  one  or  more  persons. 
Gregory  VII,  though  not  the  inventor  of 
this  engine  of  ecclesiastical  power,  used 
it  oftener  and  more  effectively  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  The  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  was  preeminently  the  century  of 
interdicts,  but  they  gradually  lost  power ; 
and  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice  under  an 
interdict  in  1006  the  churches  were  not 
closed  nor  divine  service  interrupted,  and 
only  a  minority  of  the  bishops  acknowl¬ 
edged  it.  The  interdict  must  be  an¬ 
nounced,  like  the  excommunication,  in 
writing,  with  the  causes,  and  is  not  to 
be  imposed  until  after  three  admonitions. 
The  penalty  of  disobedience  to  an  inter¬ 
dict  is  excommunication.  Writers  of  the 
Gallican  Church  say  that  the  pope  has 
no  right  to  lay  France  under  an  inter¬ 
dict,  and  the  Parliaments  refused  to  reg¬ 
ister  them.  Interdicts  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  simple  cessatio  a  di- 
vinis ,  or  the  disuse  of  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  which  takes  place  when  a  church 
has  been  polluted,  for  example,  by  a 
murder  committed  in  it. 

IlltprPSt  (in'ter-est),  the  allowance 
xi iicicsi  made  for  the  loan  or  reten_ 

tion  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  lent  for, 
or  becomes  due  at,  a  certain  time ;  this 
allowance  being  generally  estimated  at 
so  much  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so 
much  for  the  use  of  $100  for  a  year.  The 
money  lent  or  forborne  is  called  the  prin¬ 
cipal;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  the 
interest.  The  interest  of  $100  for  one 
year  is  called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the 
sum  of  any  principal  and  its  interest  to¬ 
gether,  the  amount.  Interest  is  either 
simple  or  compound.  Simple  interest  is 
that  which  is  allowed  upon  the  principal 
only,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  loan  or 
forbearance.  Compound  interest  is  that 
which  arises  from  any  sum  or  principal 
in  a  given  time  by  increasing  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  at  fixed  periods,  by  the  interest 
then  due,  and  hence  obtaining  interest 
upon  both  interest  and  principal.  The 
rate  of  interest,  supposing  the  securitv 
for  the  principal  to  be  equal,  depends 
obviously  upon  what  may  be  made  by  the 
employment  of  money  in  various  indus¬ 
trious  undertakings,  or  on  the  rate  of 


Interference 
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profit.  Where  profits  are  high,  interest 
is  high,  and  vice  versa;  in  fact,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  simply  the  net  profit  on  cap¬ 
ital.  Besides  this,  however,  the  interest 
on  each  particular  loan  must  further  vary 
according  to  the  supposed  risk  of  the 
lender,  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  bor¬ 
rower,  etc.  In  Europe  formerly  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  interest  was  alternately  prohib¬ 
ited  and  permitted,  the  clergy  being  gen¬ 
erally  unfavorable  to  the  practice.  Calvin 
was  among  the  first  to  expose  the  error 
and  impolicy  of  prohibition.  In  1540  it 
first  received  a  parliamentary  sanction  in 
England,  and  it  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ; 
in  1024  it  was  reduced  to  8,  in  1051  to  0. 
and  in  1724  to  5,  at  which  rate  it  re¬ 
mained  till  1854,  when  all  usury  acts 
were  repealed.  Similar  reductions  have 
taken  place  in  the  United  States,  high 
rates  of  interest  prevailing  in  newly  set¬ 
tled  regions  and  low  ones  in  the  older 
districts,  5  per  cent,  being  a  common  rate 
in  the  large  cities  and  thickly  settled 
States. 


Tntprfprpnpp  (i  n- t  er-fer'ens),  in 
j.HLcI  Icl  cilCc  physics,  the  mutual 

action  of  waves  of  any  kind  (whether 
those  in  water,  or  sound,  heat,  or  light 
waves)  upon  each  other,  by  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  vibrations  and 
their  effects  are  increased,  diminished,  or 
neutralized.  When  two  minute  pencils 
of  light,  radiating  from  two  different 
luminous  points,  and  making  a  small  angle 
with  each  other,  fall  upon  the  same  spot 
of  a  screen  or  a  piece  of  paper,  it  is 
found  that  in  some  cases  they  illuminate 
the  paper  or  screen  more  strongly  than 
either  would  have  done  singly,  and  some¬ 
times  they  destroy  each  other’s  effects 
and  produce  a  black  spot  or  fringe. .  Such 
phenomena  have  been  explained  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  that  theory.  The  interference  of 
waves  of  sound  is  a  phenomenon  which 
may  be  frequently  observed  in  the  beat 
of  the  tones  of  the  heavier  organ  pipes. 
Again,  to  a  person  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  bell  the  sound  waves  from  the  vi¬ 
brating  segments  of  the  bell  interfere  and 
produce  only  a  moderate  loudness,  where¬ 
as  to  a  person  at  a  short  distance  out¬ 
side  the  edge  the  loudness,  is  intolerable. 
Tn+oriPetimiQ  (in-ter-jek  shuns ;  lit- 

interjecxions  eraHy  ‘things  thrown 

in  between*),  in  grammar  isolated  words 
or  particles  which  serve  to  express  any 
strong  feeling  or  emotion,  and  which  con¬ 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  an  exclamation, 
for  example,  of  astonishment,  as  ah!  or 
oh!  of  pain  or  lamentation,  as  alas! 

Tn+prlfl'kerL  (in-ter-lak  en  ;  be- 
lnieridJveii  tween  the  lakes*),  a  vil¬ 


lage  in  Switzerland,  in  the  canton,  and  26 
miles  s.  e.  of  Berne,  beautifully  situated 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  between 
the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  much  re¬ 
tourists. 

(in'ter-lud) ,  originally  an 
entertainment  exhibited  on 
the  stage  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  or 
between  the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  to 
amuse  the  spectators  while  the  actors 
rested  or  shifted  their  dress,  or  the  scenes 
and  decorations  were  changed.  In  Eng¬ 
land  dramas  appear  to  have  borne  this 
name  from  the  time  they  superseded  the 
miracle  and  mystery  plays  till  the  period 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  a  brief  piece  of  church 
music,  prepared  or  extempore,  for  the 
organ,  and  played  after  each  stanza  ex¬ 
cept  the  last  of  a  metrical  psalm  or  hymn. 
JntcriUCllt  ( in-ter’ment )  •  See 

T Yi i'AY’m P77A  (m-ter-met  so) ,  in  dra- 
j.mei  mezzo  matic  literaturej  neariy 

the  same  as  interlude,  a  short  musical 
piece,  generally  of  a  light  sparkling  char¬ 
acter,  played  between  the  parts  of  a  more 
important  work,  such  as  an  opera,  drama, 
etc.  Pieces  intended  for  independent  per¬ 
formances  are  sometimes  designated  by 
this  name  by  the  French  and  the  Italians. 

Intermittent  Fever.  See  AguG- 
Internal  Revenue,  ^°XcoUnit*e1 

States  Government  from  taxes  aside  from 
those  on  imported  goods.  The  first  tax 
of  this  kind  was  laid  in  1791  on  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits.  Taxes  were  afterwards  laid 
on  carriages  and  several  other  articles, 
and  in  1798  a  tax  of  $2,000,000  was  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  States,  it  being 
proposed  that  it  should  be  levied  on  dwell¬ 
ings,  land,  and  slaves.  This  was  done  on 
account  of  a  threatened  war  with  France. 
On  the  recommendation  of  President 
Jefferson,  all  internal  taxes  were  re¬ 
pealed  in  1802,  and  no  others  were 
authorized  until  1813,  when  the  war  with 
England  made  an  increased  revenue  nec¬ 
essary.  Taxes  were  laid  on  a  consider¬ 
able  variety  of  articles,  and  they  were 
maintained  into  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war. 
After  1818  no  such  taxes  were  levied  until 

1861,  when  the  Civil  war  rendered  an  in¬ 
creased  revenue  necessary.  In  1861  a 
direct  tax  of  $20,0001)00  was  apportioned 
among  the  States,  though  it  was  not  col¬ 
lected  until  a  year  later.  On  July  1. 

1862,  an  internal  revenue  act  was 
passed,  taxing  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
and  also  incomes,  sales,  legacies,  etc. 
Many  similar  taxation  acts  were  passed 
during  the  following  six  years,  enormous 


sorted  to  by 
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revenues  being  raised,  which  the  exigency 
of  the  case  induced  the  people  to  submit  to 
without  opposition.  After  the  war  ceased 
a  policy  of  reduction  of  taxation  was 
introduced,  various  acts  being  passed  in 
18GG,  1807  and  1808,  while  in  1872  all 
stamp  taxes,  except  that  of  two  cents 
on  checks,  drafts  and  orders,  were  abol¬ 
ished.  After  the  latter  date  reduction 
went  on  until  internal  taxes  were 
restricted  to  spirits,  fermented  liquors, 
tobacco  and  bank  circulation,  and  by  an 
act  of  1880,  oleomargarine.  During  the 
brief  war  with  Spain,  in  1898,  special 
taxes  were  again  levied,  but  were  quickly 
abolished  after  the  war.  At  present,  in 
addition  to  the  tax  on  spirits,  fermented 
liquors,  tobacco  and  oleomargarine,  taxes 
are  levied  on  adulterated  butter,  filled 
cheese,  opium,  mixed  flour,  playing  cards, 
bank  circulation  and  notes  paid  out  by 
banks  and  bankers.  A  bill  taxing  corpor¬ 
ations  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1909, 
which  yields  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  the  treasury.  An  act  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
permitting  the  imposition  of  an  income 
tax  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  but  as 
yet  acted  on  by  only  a  few  of  the  States. 

International  Arbitration 

(in-ter-nash'un-al) .  See  Arbitration , 
International . 

International  language.  ^afts0' 
International  Law,  %£*  »tfh^ 

rules  or  maxims  which  independent  po¬ 
litical  societies  or  states  observe,  or  ought 
to  observe,  in  their  conduct  towards  one 
another.  International  law  is  divisible 
into  two  heads,  the  one  which  regulates 
the  rights,  intercourse,  and  obligations 
of  nations,  as  such,  with  each  other ;  the 
other,  which  regulates  the  rights  and 
obligations  more  immediately  belonging 
to  their  respective  subjects.  Thus  the 
rights  and  duties  of  ambassadors  be¬ 
long  to  that  head  which  respects  the 
nation  in  its  sovereign  capacity ;  and 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  of  one  nation 
to  property  situated  within  the  territory 
of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  latter 
head.  Some  of  the  maxims  regarding  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  during  a  state 
of  peace  are: — (1)  Every  nation  is  bound 
to  abstain  from  all  interferences  with 
the  domains  of  other  nations.  (2)  All 
nations  have  equal  and  common  rights 
on  the  high  seas,  and  they  are  not  bound 
to  admit  any  superiority  there.  The 
sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  a  nation, 
to  the  extent  of  three  miles,  is  now 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  nation,  over  which  it  may  exercise 


an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  persons  subjected  to  its  laws, 
every  nation  now  claims  a  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas,  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  both  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  its  own  municipal  regu¬ 
lations.  (3)  No  nation  has  a  right  to 
pursue  any  criminal  or  fugitive  from 
justice  in  a  foreign  country ;  its  claim,  if 
any,  is  a  mere  right  to  demand  him  from 
the  nation  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge. 
(4)  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  regulate 
its  own  intercourse  and  commerce  with 
other  nations.  (5)  Foreigners  are  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  a  country  as  long  as 
they  reside  within  it,  and  under  its 
protection  ;  and  the  property  held  by  for¬ 
eigners  within  a  country  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
natives.  (0)  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
send  and  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers ;  and  this  right  of  em¬ 
bassy  has  always  been  deemed  pecul¬ 
iarly  sacred.  Their  persons  are  held 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Their  property, 
their  servants  and  retinue  enjoy  a  like 
privilege.  (See  Ambassador.)  (7)  It 
is  through  the  medium  of  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers  that  treaties, 
conventions,  and  other  compacts  between 
nations  are  usually  negotiated,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  positive  code  for  the  regulation  of 
their  mutual  rights,  duties,  and  interests. 
In  the  modern  practice  of  nations  such 
treaties  and  compacts  are  not  generally 
deemed  final  and  conclusive  until  they 
have  been  ratified  by  the  respective  gov¬ 
ernments  to  which  the  negotiators  be¬ 
long. 

War  introduces  an  entirely  new  order 
of  rules.  The  right  of  declaring  war 
results  from  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
preserve  its  own  existence,  its  own  liber¬ 
ties,  and  its  own  essential  interests.  In 
a  state  of  nature  men  have  a  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  force  in  self-defense ;  and  when  they 
enter  into  society  this  right  is  transferred 
to  the  government,  and  is  an  incident  to 
sovereignty.  What  are  just  causes  for 
entering  into  a  war  is  a  question  which 
has  been  much  discussed  by  publicists. 
Defensive  wars  are  necessarily  justifiable 
from  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  safety  of  the  nation  and  its 
interests.  But  offensive  wars  are  of  a 
very  different  character,  and  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  only  in  cases  of  aggravated  wrongs 
or  vital  injuries.  The  first  effect  of  a 
declaration  of  war  is  to  put  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  of  the  nations  in  a  state 
of  hostility  to  each  other.  All  the  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  each  is  deemed  hostile. 
If  it  be  personal  property  it  may  be 
captured  as  prize;  if  lands,  it  may  be 
seized  and  confiscated  at  the  pleasure  of 
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the  sovereign ;  if  it  be  merely  in  debts 
or  stock  it  may,  in  the  extreme  exercise 
of  the  laws  of  war,  be  equally  liable  to 
confiscation.  As  soon  as  a  battle  is  over 
the  conquerors  are  bound  to  treat  the 
wounded  with  kindness,  and  the  prisoners 
with  a  decent  humanity.  And  there  are 
some  things  which  seem  positively  pro¬ 
hibited  from  their  cruelty  and  brutal 
barbarity ;  such  are  the  violation  of  fe¬ 
male  captives,  the  torturing  of  prisoners, 
the  poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  inhuman 
instruments  of  war.  In  time  of  war  there 
is  occasionally  an  intercourse  between  the 
belligerents  which  should  always  be  held 
sacred.  Thus  the  interchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  by  cartels  ;  the  temporary  suspension 
of  hostilities  by  truces ;  the  passage  of 
flags  of  truce ;  the  engaging  in  treaties 
of  capitulation.  When  any  conquest  of 
territory  is  made  the  inhabitants  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror,  and 
are  subject  to  such  laws  as  he  chooses 
to  impose  upon  them.  There  are  also  cer¬ 
tain  rights  which  war  confers  on  the 
belligerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus 
they  have  a  right  to  blockade  the  ports  or 
besiege  the  cities  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
interdict  all  trade  by  neutrals  with  them. 
But  no  blockade  is  to  be  recognized  unless 
‘  the  besieging  force  can  apply  its  power 
to  every  point  in  the  blockaded  state.* 
They  have  a  right  also  to  insist  that 
neutrals  shall  conduct  themselves  with 
good  faith,  and  abstain  from  all  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  contest  by  supplying  their 
enemy  with  things  contraband  o f  war. 
And  hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of 
search  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
detection  of  contraband  goods..  A.  neutral 
nation  is  bound  to  observe  entire  imparti¬ 
ality  between  the  belligerents.  Neutral 
nations  are,  strictly  speaking,  bound  to 
compel  their  subjects  to  abstain  from 
every  interference  in  the  war,  as  by  carry¬ 
ing  contraband  goods,  serving  in  the  hos¬ 
tile  army,  furnishing  supplies,  etc.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  the  exceptions  above  referred  to, 
a  neutral  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  ordinary  commerce  with  each 
of  the  belligerents  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  times  of  peace.  Within  recent  years 
the  scope  of  international  law  has  greatly 
widened,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment 
of  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  and  its 
several  sessions.  Decisions  have  been 
reached  binding  the  nations  to  a  closer 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
during  war,  and  the  court,  as  now  consti¬ 
tuted,  promises  to  become  a  great  center 
of  development  by  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  See  Neutrality.  . 

International  Society,  ®n|0pC0'ia’ 

cal  organization  of  the  working  classes 


formed  in  1802  in  London  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  representatives  of  the 
French  socialists,  English  trades-union¬ 
ists,  extreme  radicals,  and  political  refu¬ 
gees  of  all  nationalities.  It  arose  out  of 
the  visit  of  a  body  of  French  workmen 
sent  over  to  England  by  Napoleon  III 
to  visit  the  exhibition,  and  to  fraternize 
with  their  English  fellows.  Its  original 
purpose  was  to  prevent  needless  competi¬ 
tion  among  workmen,  to  regulate  strikes, 
to  establish  common  interests  among  the 
working  classes  in  different  lands,  and 
generally  to  amend  their  condition  by 
all  practicable  means.  At  a  great  meet¬ 
ing  in  London,  in  1864,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Karl  Marx,  Odger  (the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society),  and  others,  a  more 
political  character  was  given  to  it.  The 
conference  at  Lausanne  bore  this  charac¬ 
ter  still  more  strongly.  The  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  society  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease,  its  aims  became  more  distinctly 
revolutionary,  and  the  society  threw  all 
its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  of  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1871, 
when  many  of  its  leaders  perished.  As 
the  result  of  the  congress  at  The  Hague, 
in  1872,  the  general  council  split  up  into 
two  sections ;  the  minority,  composed  of 
British,  Swiss,  Spanish,  and  Italian  rep¬ 
resentatives,  deciding  to  form  a  European 
confederation  apart  from  the  extreme  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  leadership  of  Marx  and 
the  French  Communists,  which  then 
transferred  its  headquarters  from  London 
to  New  York.  Since  that  time  the  doings 
of  the  society  have  attracted  little  public 
attention. 


TntprYinnpin  (m-ter-nun'shi-o),  an 
±11  ici  II  uneiu  envoy  of  the  popej  gent 

to.  small  states  and  republics,  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  nuncio  who  represents 
the  pope  at  the  courts  of  emperors  and 
kings. 

Interpleader  pro<“ 

ess  by  which  a  man  who  is  called  upon 
by  two  opposite  parties  to  pay  a  sum  or 
deliver  over  goods,  and  who  is  not  sure 
which  party  is  the  rightful  claimant,  can 
call  upon  the  parties  to  come  forward  as 
against  each  other,  and  so  relieve  him. 

Interpolation 

cal  and  physical  analysis,  treating  of  the 
methods  by  which,  when  a  series  of  quan¬ 
tities  or  observations  succeeding  each 
other  according  to  some  determinate  law 
have  been  found,  others  subject  to  the 
same  law  may  be  interposed  between 
them.  Thus,  the  sun’s  right  ascension 
being  found  for  every  Greenwich  noon, 
its  values  at  any  other  times  may  be 
filled  in  by  interpolation ;  and  similarly 


Interstate  Commerce 


Intestine 


from  a  series  of  observed  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  and  pressure  ot 
saturated  steam,  the  pressure  correspond¬ 
ing  to  any  temperature  may  be  found. 

Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

Ymccirm  This  important  body,  organ- 
lllibbiUii.  izecj  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  in  1887,  is  based  on  a  law 
intended  to  control  and  regulate  all 
commerce  between  the  States ;  one  which, 
in  these  days  of  immense  freight 
distribution,  has  a  very  wide  application. 
The  Commission  consists  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President,  each 
drawing  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  and 
with  wide  powers  of  dealing  with  all  ille¬ 
gal  discrimination  or  oppressive  opera¬ 
tions  of  railroads  and  shippers.  Its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  was  to  remove  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and 
in  this  direction  drastic  action  has  been 
taken.  The  growing  evil  of  free  passes, 
intended  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  legislators 
and  officials,  has  been  removed,  the  issue 
of  such  passes  having  been  restricted  by 
law  to  postal  agents  and  railroad  officials. 
No  reduced  rates  to  special  classes  of 
travelers  may  be  granted,  except  in  the 
case  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
systematic  discrimination  in  freight  rates, 
which  caused  much  injustice  by  favoring 
large  shippers,  and  injuring  small  ship¬ 
pers,  has  been  vigorously  dealt  with,  and 
the  discrimination  between  shipping 
points  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the 
4  short  haul  ’  and  4  long  haul  ’  practice  has 
been  overcome  by  recent  legislation.  This 
gives  the  Commission  a  control  over 
freight  handling  and  over  the  fixation  of 
rates  in  general  which  is  bitterly  resented 
by  the  railway  companies,  as  calculated 
to  work  them  serious  injury. .  The  Com¬ 
mission  has  brought  suit  against  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  giant  modern  corporations 
which  have  apparently  engaged  in  illegal 
operations,  and  the  result  of  its  activity 
seems  likely  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large,  as  protecting  them 
against  the  oppression  of  these  enor¬ 
mously  wealthy  corporations. 

Interstate  Commerce  Court. 

In  1910  Congress  passed  a  bill  instituting 
a  court  under  this  title,  its  purpose  being 
to  deal  with  cases  arising  under  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  and  expedite  all  such  matters  as 
the  fixation  of  railroad  rates,  etc.,  when 
made  the  subject  of  litigation. 

Interstellar  2Ether  (^r)n  ■  tgere'st/y1J: 

miniferous  JEther. 

TnfprVfll  (in'ter-val),  in  music,  the 
AiitcivaA  distance  between  two  given 


sounds,  or  their  difference  in  point  of 
gravity  or  acuteness.  Intervals  are  sim¬ 
ple  when  confined  within  the  octave,  and 
compound  when  they  exceed  it,  and  are 
named  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
two  boundary  notes.  Thus  the  interval 
of  a  whole  tone  (CD)  is  called  a  second, 
of  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone  (CE  b) 
a  minor  third,  etc.  All  the  intervals  of 
any  major  scale  reckoning  up  from  the 
key-note  are  major.  Intervals  a  semitone 
less  are  minor.  If  they  are  a  semitone 
greater  than  major,  they  are  augmented; 
if  a  semitone  less  than  minor,  they  are 
diminished.  See  Music. 

Intestacy  (in-tes'ta-si),  in  law,  the 

condition  of  a  person  who 
dies  without  having  left  any  will  at  all, 
or  having  left  one  not  legally  valid,  or 
such  a  will  that  nobody  becomes  heir 
under  it.  The  general  principle  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain  is  that  the 
law  provides  an  heir  or  next  of  kin  if 
the  owner  himself  has  not  done  so.  In 
the  case  of  a  person  dying  partially  in¬ 
testate,  the  property  not  included  in  the 
settlement  goes  to  the  heir-at-law  or  next 
of  kin  according  as  it  is  real  or  personal 
estate. 

Tn+pcfinp  (in-tes'tin;  Lat.  i  n  t  e  s- 
line  Unum '  from  intuS'  within )  f 

the  name  given  to  the  convoluted  mem¬ 
branous  tube  which  extends  from  the 
right  or  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  and  which 
receives  the  ingested 
food  from  the  stom¬ 
ach,  retains  it  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  pe¬ 
riod,  mixes  it  with  the 
bile,  pancreatic  juice, 
and  intestinal  secre¬ 
tions,  gives  origin  to 
the  lacteal  or  absorb¬ 
ent  vessels  which  take 
up  the  chyle  and  con¬ 
vey  it  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  blood,  and 
which,  lastly,  conveys 
the  faecal  or  indigesti¬ 
ble  products  from  the 
system.  In  man  it  is 
usually  divided  into  _ r 

the  small  intestine ,  Human  Stomach  and 
which  comprehends  Intestinal  Tube. 
the  duodenum,  jeju-  a>  stomach.— b  to 
num,  and  ileum;  and  d,  Small  Intestine,  b, 
“the  large  intestine ,  Duodenum,  c,  Jeju- 
c  o  m  p  r  e  hending  the  num  with  convolu- 
caecum,  colon,  and  *Jons-  d,  Ileum,  with 
rectum.  Three  dis-  ?° ;  f.  to  g<  Large 
tinct  coats  are  to  be  ,f /• 
distinguished  in  the  Colon'  Eectum' 
structure  of  the  small  intestine;  these, 
named  from  without  inwards,  are  known 


Intestine 


Intoxication 


as  the  serous ,  muscular ,  and  mucous  coats. 
The  innermost  or  mucous  coat  presents  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  structures.  Among  these 
are  the  valvutce  conniveates,  or  closely 
folded  transverse  plaits  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  functions  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  those  of  serving  materially 
to  increase  the  digestive  surface  or  area 
of  the  intestine,  and  thoroughly  mingle 
the  ingesta  with  the  secretions.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  membrane  is  covered  with 
innumerable  fine  projections  termed  villi, 
which  give  to  it  almost  a  velvety  texture. 
Each  villus  is  found  under  the  microscope 
to  be  an  outstanding  process  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane,  containing  internally  an 
artery  giving  olf  minute  ramifications,  a 
vein  by  which  the  venous  blood  is  re¬ 
turned,  and,  lastly,  the  lacteal  or  ab¬ 
sorbent  vessel.  The  function  of  the  villi, 
■which  are  most  numerous  in  the  duode¬ 
num,  is  preeminently  that  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  chyle  or  fluid  product  of 
digestion,  as  a  preliminary  to  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  current  of  the  blood  or 
circulation.  Four  varieties  of  glands  are 
also  connected  with  the  small  intestine, 
the  first  three  being  named  after  their 
respective  discoverers,  Lieberkiihn,  Peyer, 
and  Brunner,  and  the  other  variety  oc¬ 
curring  singly — the  ‘  solitary  ’  glands — 
and  in  groups — Peyer’s  patches.  The  ex¬ 
act  functions  of  these  bodies  are  not  well 
known.  The  duodenum  lies  in  the  epigas¬ 
tric  region,  and  makes  three  turnings, 
receiving  by  a  common  opening  between 
its  first  and  second  flexure  the  bile-duct 
and  the  pancreatic-duct.  The  conversion 
of  the  chyme  from  the  stomach  into  chyle 
is  thus  accomplished  in  the  duodenum. 
The  jejunum,  commencing  at  the  left  side 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  becomes 
insensibly  and  gradually  continuous  with 
the  ileum,  which,  terminating  the  small 
intestine,  becomes  continuous,  .with  the 
large  intestine  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  opens  into  the  colon,  or  first  portion 
of  the  large  intestine,  which  is  divided 
from  the  small  intestine  by  the  ileo-cwcal 
valve.  Below  the  point  at  which  the 
ileum  opens  into  the  colon  we  find  a  short 
blind  sac  continuous  with  the  colon,  and 
known  as  the  ccecum;  and  attached  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  caecum,  and 
communicating  with  the  caecal  cavity,  we 
find  a  little  closed  tube,  to  which  the 
name  of  appendix  vermiformis  is  applied. 

We  next  find  the  colon  to  ascend  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  in  front  of  the  kid¬ 
ney.  This  portion  is  known  as  the  as¬ 
cending  colon.  It  then  crosses  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity  to  the  left  side,  and  be¬ 
comes  the  transverse  colon;  and  Anally 
descends  as  the  descending  colon,  in  front 
of  the  left  kidney  into ,  the  left  groin, 


where,  after  making  a  curve  like  the 
letter  S — sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon — 
it  terminates  in  the  last  portion  of  the 
intestinal  tract.  This  last  portion,  known 
as  the  rectum,  finally  terminates  in  the 
anus.  The  large  intestine  measures  from 
5  to  6  feet  in  length  ;  the  small  intestine 
measures  from  1(3  to  about  24  or  2(1  feet 
in  length ;  so  that  the  entire  intestinal 
tract  may  be  regarded  as  being  about  five 
or  six  times  the  length  of  the  body  itself. 
The  three  coats  of  the  small  intestine 
are  repeated  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
mucous  or  inner  coat  is  not  elevated  to 
form  villi  in  the  large,  as  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  only  two  kinds  of  glands, 
the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  and  the  solitary 
glands,  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
large  intestine.  The  function  of  the  large 
intestine  is  chiefly  excretory,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  of  absorption  is  also  exercised 
by  its  vessels.  The  food  is  propelled 
along  the  entire  intestinal  tract  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
and  circular  muscular  fibers,  by  which 
means  it  is  gradually  pushed  along  the 
tube  with  a  vermicular  or  peristaltic 
movement.  The  ileo-caecal  valve  serves  to 
prevent  regurgitation  of  matters  into  the 
small  intestine  after  they  have  passed 
into  the  colon.  The  mesentery  is  the  term 
given  to  the  fold  of  peritoneum  by  means 
of  which  the  small  intestines  are  attached 
to  the  spine.  The  blood-vessels  sup¬ 
plying  the  intestinal  tube  are  the  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries  and  their 
branches,  derived  from  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  veins  of  the  intestines  empty 
their  contents  into  the  vena  portce,  which 
distributes  itself  through  the  liver,  and 
from  the  blood  of  which  the  bile  is  se¬ 
creted  by  the  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  The 
nerves  of  the  intestines  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves,  and  have  also  a  connection  with 
the  eighth  cranial  nerve — the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  of  the  right  side. 
Tn+nni-no’  a  musical  modulation  of 
J.I1  lulling ,  the  voice,  differing  from 

chanting  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  cadence  is  more  developed, 
the  divisions  more  rhythmical,  and  the 
music  in  continuous  harmony.  The  prac¬ 
tice  prevails  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  An¬ 
glican,  and  Lutheran  churches. 


coholic  liquids.  In  the  first  stage  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  becomes  somewhat 
more  rapid,  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  mind  are  exercised  with  more 
freedom.  In  the  second  stage  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided.  The  pecul¬ 
iarities  of  character,  the  faults  of  tem¬ 
perament,  manifest  themselves  without 


Intrenchment 


Invercargill 


reserve ;  the  secret  thoughts  are  disclosed, 
and  the  sense  of  propriety  is  lost.  In  the 
next  degree  consciousness  is  still  more 
weakened ;  the  ideas  lose  their  connec¬ 
tion  ;  vertigo,  double  vision  and  other 
discomforts  supervene ;  until  finally  the 
excitement  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
delirium,  and  is  followed  by  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  stupor,  often  by  dangerous 
coma.  In  cases  of  extreme  intoxication 
the  stoma  ch- 
pump  should  be 
employed,  if  or¬ 
dinary  emetics 
fail  to  overcome 
the  torpor  of 
the  stomach. 

Among  the  best 
anti  dotes  are 
preparations  of 
ammonia  and 
strong  infusions 
of  coffee  and 
green  tea.  The 
body  should  be 
kept  warm. 

Intrench- 


ment  trensh'- 
ment).  any 
work  that  forti- 
fies  a  post 
against  the  at¬ 
tack  of  an  en¬ 
emy.  The  word 
is  generally 
used  to  denote 
ditch  or 
trench  with  a 
parapet.  See 
Fortification. 

I  n  t  r  o  i  t 

(i  n  '  t  r  o  it),  a 

psalm  or  passage  of  Scripture  sung  or 
chanted  while  the  priest  proceeds  to  the 
altar  to  celebrate  mass ;  now  used  for 
any  musical  composition  designed  for 
opening  the  church  service. 

Tyi+vm-H  ati  (in-tu-i'shun),  in  philoso- 
J.I11  UlliUIl  pj^  act  ky  which  the 

mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  of  two  ideas,  or  the  truth  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  immediately,  or  the  moment  they 
are  presented,  without  the  intervention- 
of  other  ideas,  or  without  reasoning  and 
deduction. 


physiology,  the  process  of  nutrition,  or 
the  transformation  of  the  components  of 
the  blood  into  the  organized  substance 
of  the  various  organs. 

Iimldi  See  Elecampane. 

Inulin  CeHioOs),  a  sub¬ 

stance  analogous  to  starch,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dahlia,  artichoke,  ele¬ 
campane,  potato,  and  other  plants. 

Invalides 

( a  p  -  v  a  - 1  ed ) , 
H6tel  des,  a 
s  p  1  e  n  did  hos¬ 
pital  for  dis- 
a  b  1  e  d  soldiers 
at  Paris,  in  the 
suburb  of  St. 
Germain,  erected 
by  Louis  XIV 
b  e  t  w  een  1670 
and  1673.  A 
soldier  must 
have  served  ten 
years  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  this 
hospital  on  ac¬ 
count  of  pov¬ 
erty  or  infirm¬ 
ity.  In  vaults 
under  the  dome 
lie  the  remains 
of  Turenne  and 
several  other 
great  French 
c  o  m  m  a  n  ders, 
including  those 
of  Napoleon  I, 
deposited  here 
D  e  c  e  mber  15, 
1840. 


Inventory 


(in'ven-tu-ri),  a  list  containing  a  short 
description,  together  with  the  values,  of 
goods  and  chattels,  made  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  as  on  the  sale  of  goods,  transfer  of 
movables  for  pecuniary  considerations, 
decease  of  a  person,  etc.  . 

Invera rav  (in-ver-a'ri),  a  Scotch 
c  a  y  royal  burgh  and  seaport, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  near  the  head  of  Loch 
Fyne,  42  miles  northwest  of  Glasgow ; 
having  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  1369. 


Intussusception  Invercargill 

—  xu.  ~  - ~  4. „  Southland,  province  of  Otago,  sit- 


ogy,  the  descent  of  a  higher  portion  of 
intestine  into  a  lower  one :  generally  of 
the  ileum  into  the  colon.  When  it  takes 
place  downwards,  it  may  be  termed  pro¬ 
gressive;  when  upwards,  retrograde. — In 


ty  of 

uated  near  the  mouth  of  the  New  River, 
about  150  miles  s.  w.  of  Dunedin.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  an  athenaeum,  hospital, 
public  halls,  street  tramways,  breweries, 


Inverness 


Investiture 


foundries,  flour-mills,  etc.  The  surround¬ 
ing  district  is  pastoral  and  agricultural. 
It  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of 
Campbelltown  17  miles  distant,  and  sit¬ 
uated  near  the  entrance  to  Bluff  Har¬ 
bor.  Here  there  is  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  largest  vessels  at  all  times 
of  the  tide.  Pop.  7299. 

Inverness  On-ver-nes'),  a  burgh  of 

mvcnicaa  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  and  chief  town 
in  the  Highlands.  It  is  beautifully  situ¬ 
ated,  partly  on  low  ground,  partly  on  a 
gentle  acclivity,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ness.  The  town  is  well  built,  among  the 
chief  edifices  being  the  county  buildings,  a 
fine  castellated  structure,  containing  the 
court-house  and  jail ;  the  town-hall,  the 
episcopal  cathedral,  and  the  Itoyal  Acad¬ 
emy.  The  industries  include  ship-build¬ 
ing,  rope-making,  tanning,  distilling, 
brewing,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade.  Large  vessels  unload  at  the  quays. 
Inverness  received  a  burg  charter  from 
William  the  Lion  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Pop.  21,238. — The  county, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Scotland,  stretches 
diagonally  across  the  island  from  sea  to 
sea,  and  includes  on  the  west  the  island 
of  Skye,  several  smaller  islands,  and  all 
the  outer  Hebrides,  except  the  north  part 
of  Lewis.  Area,  4255  square  miles,  of 
which  a  very  small  portion  is  under 
tillage.  Great  part  of  the  surface  is  bar¬ 
ren  heath,  useless  except  for  sporting 
purposes,  but  a  considerable  portion  is 
suited  for  rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
surface  generally  is  mountainous,  and 
presents  much  fine  scenery.  Near  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal  is  Ben  Nevis,  4406  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  Great  Britain.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness,  and 
Beauly,  on  all  of  which  there  are  valu¬ 
able  salmon  fisheries.  Some  of  the  lakes 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  beautifully 
situated.  The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  route. 
Extensive  tracts  are  held  as  deer  forests, 
in  which  the  red  and  roe  deer  roam  at 
will.  The  arable  and  productive  land 
lies  chiefly  on  the  sea  coast,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Gaelic  is 
the  prevailing  language.  Pop.  90,104. 

Tti vpi’tplvrflt/i  (  in-ver-te-bra  ta  ),  a 
XilVcrXCurRla.  collective  term  for  the 

five  great  lower  divisions  or  sub-kingdoms 
of  the  animal  series,  which  agree  in  not 
having  a  vertebral  column  or  backbone, 
used  in  contradistinction  to  the  highest 
group  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  which 
the  name  V^rtebrata  or  Vertebrate  ani¬ 
mals  is  given,  all  of  which  possess  a 
vertebral  column.  In  the  system.  of 
Cuvier  the  Invertebrata  were  divided  into 


the  Radiata,  Articulata3  and  JL lollusca. 
Succeeding  naturalists  split  up  Cuvier’s 
Radiata  into  the  sub-kingdoms  Protozoa 
( single-celled  animals),  Caelenterata 
(sponges  and  corals),  and  Echinodermata 
(starfish,  etc.).  Those  with  the  Annu- 
losa  (worms),  Artliropoda  (crustaceans, 
insects,  etc.),  and  Mollusca  (shellfish), 
now  form  the  recognized  divisions  of  the 
Invertebrata.  In  these  no  structure 
analogous  to  the  vertebrate  spine  is 
found.  Where  hard  parts  exist  in  them 
they  are  generally  placed  on  the  outside, 
of  the  body,  and  thus  constitute  an  exo¬ 
skeleton,  or  outer  skeleton — as  opposed  to 
the  endoskeleton ,  or  internal  skeleton  of 
the  Vertebrata.  The  shell  of  the  crab  or 
lobster  is  a  familiar  example.  The  limbs 
of  Vertebrates  are  never  more  than  four 
in  number,  while  those  of  the  Inverte¬ 
brata  may  be  very  numerous.  Among 
Vertebrates  also  reproduction  is  purely 
and  solely  sexual;  but  in  Invertebrata 
asexual  reproduction  is  common,  many  of 
them  reproducing  their  species  by  gemma¬ 
tion  or  budding ,  and  by  fission. 

Investiture  (in-ves'ti-tur),  in  the 
iiivcbiiiuic  feudal  law>  wag  the  open 

delivery  of  a  fee  or  fief  by  a  lord  to  his 
vassal,  thus,  by  external  proof,  affording 
evidence  of  possession  ;  or  the  formal  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  person  into  some  office  or 
dignity.  Investiture  was  often  performed 
by  the  presentation  of  some  symbol  to 
the  person  invested,  as  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  etc.  The  investiture  of  persons  with 
ecclesiastical  offices  or  dignities  is  histori¬ 
cally  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
subject.  The  estates  and  honors  which 
composed  the  ecclesiastical  temporalities 
were  considered  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  fiefs,  and  therefore  to  require  similar 
investiture  from  the  lord.  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  introduced  this  practice, 
and  to  have  invested  the  newly-conse¬ 
crated  bishop  by  placing  a  ring  and 
crosier  in  his  hands.  The  custom  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  during 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from  his  reign, 
but  the  church  at  last  protested  strongly 
against  it.  Alexander  II  issued  a  decree 
against  lay  investiture  in  general.  This 
was  revived  by  Gregory  VII  (Hilde¬ 
brand),  who,  having  succeeded  in  annul¬ 
ling  the  prerogative  of  the  emperors  to 
nominate  or  confirm  popes,  sought  to 
disjoin  entirely  the  ecclesiastical  from  the 
civil  rule.  In  1075  he  issued  a  bull  for¬ 
bidding  under  penalty  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  lay  investiture  and  the  enfeoffing  of 
prelates  with  the  ecclesiastical  temporali¬ 
ties.  Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany, 
vigorously  resisted  the  pope,  but  was 
(1077)  obliged  to  submit  and  perform 
severe  penance  for  his  acts  of  opposition. 


Invoice 


Iodine 


The  struggle  then  begun  with  Henry  IV 
by  Gregory  was  carried  on  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  and  it  was  not  till  the  papacy  of 
Calixtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the  question 
was  settled  in  favor  of  the  pope.  By  a 
concordat  then  arranged  at  Worms  Henry 
V  resigned  forever  all  pretence  to  invest 
bishops  by  the  ring  and  crosier,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  the  freedom  of  elections ;  the  new 
bishop,  however,  was  to  receive  his  tem¬ 
poralities  by  the  scepter.  In  England 
l’aschal  II  was  engaged  in  a  contest  little 
‘less  fierce  than  that  with  the  emperor. 
Anselm,  the  primate,  refused  to  do 
homage  to  Henry  I,  for  his  see.  The  king 
asserted  an  unqualified  right  of  investi¬ 
ture,  which  the  pope  as  unqualifiedly 
denied.  After  a  protracted  struggle  the 
controversy  ended  in  England,  as  it  did 
afterwards  in  Germany,  by  compromise. 
Paschal  offered  to  concede  the  objections 
against  homage  provided  Henry  would 
forego  the  ceremony  of  investiture.  To 
this  he  agreed  (1107). 

Tnvninp  (in'vois),  an  account  in  writ- 
invumc  jng  0£  tjje  particulars  of  mer¬ 
chandise  transmitted  to  a  purchaser, 
giving  price  and  quantity,  note  of  charges, 
and  any  other  needful  details.  By  send¬ 
ing  an  invoice  along  with  goods  a  mer¬ 
chant  gives  official  advice  to  his  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  understood  terms  of  a 
contract.  If  the  goods  are  received  and 
the  invoice  retained  this  will  be  held 
valid  evidence  in  law  of  the  contract. 

Tnvnlnnv**  (in-vo-lfi'ker),  in  botany, 
AllVUlUCie  a  collection  of  bracts 

round  a  circle  of  flowers.  In  umbriferous 
plants  it  consists  of  separate  narrow 
bracts  placed  in  a  single  whorl ;  in  many 
composite  plants  these  organs  are  imbri- 


Hemlock  Plant. 


a,  Involucre,  bb,  Involucels. 


cated  in  several  rows.  The  same  name  is 
also  given  to  the  covering  of  the  sori  of 
ferns. 


Tnirnlnf  p  (in'vu-lut),  in  geometry,  the 
.Llivuiubc  curve  traced  by  any  point  of 

a  string  when  the  latter  is  unwrapped, 
under  tension,  from  a  given  curve. 

Involution  On-vu-lii'shun),  the  calcu- 

iuywiuwvn  lation  of  any  power  of  a 


quantity,  that  is,  the  multiplication  of  a 
quantity  by  itself  any  number  of  times. 
Thus  2  X  2  X  2  =  8 ;  here  8,  the  third 
power  of  2,  is  found  by  involution.  Evo¬ 
lution  is  the  opposite  process. 

To  (*’°)»  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daugh- 
v  ter  of  Inachus,  beloved  by  Zeus,  who, 
to  protect  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Hera 
(Juno),  changed  her  into  a  beautiful 
white  heifer. 

Iodine  Gr.  ion,  a  violet),  a 

peculiar  non-metallic  elemen¬ 
tary  solid  substance,  symbol  I ;  atomic 
weight  127.  It  exists  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean  and  mineral  springs,  in  marine 
molluscous  animals,  and  in  seaweeds, 
from  the  ashes  of  which  it  is  chiefly  pro¬ 
cured  (see  Kelp).  It  exists  also  in  cer¬ 
tain  land-plants  and  in  cod-liver  oil.  It 
is  found  in  certain  minerals,  the  water 
of  certain  rivers,  and  the  rain-water  of 
several  towns.  At  the  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  a  solid 
crystalline  body.  It  unites  readily  with 
chlorine,  potassium,  etc.,  with  the  emis¬ 
sion  of  light  and  great  heat.  It  is  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  electricity,  and,  like  oxygen 
and  chlorine,  is  a  negative  electric.  Like 
chlorine,  it  destroys  vegetable  colors,  but 
with  less  energy.  Its  color  is  white,  but 
as  ordinarily  seen  is  a  bluish  or  grayish 
black  and  of  a  metallic  luster.  It  is 
often  in  >  scales,  resembling  those  of  mi¬ 
caceous  iron  ore ;  sometimes  in  brilliant 
rhomboidal  plates  or  in  elongated  octahe¬ 
drons.  The  specific  gravity  of  solid  iodine 
is  4.947.  At  225°  it  fuses,  and  enters 
into  ebullition  at  347°.  Its  vapor  is  of 
an  exceedingly  rich  violet  color,  a  char¬ 
acter  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  This 
vapor  is  remarkably  dense,  its  specific 
gravity  being  8.782.  Iodine  has  a  very 
acrid  taste,  and  its  odor  resembles  that 
of  chlorine.  It  is  an  irritant  poison  ;  but 
in  small  doses  has  been  of  great  service 
in  certain  forms  of  glandular  disease.  It 
is  largely  used  in  photography,  in  the 
preparation  of  aniline  colors,  and  in  other 
ways.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alco¬ 
hol  and  in  ether,  forming  dark  brown 
liquids.  It  possesses  strong  powers  of 
combination,  and  forms,  with  the  pure 
metals,  and  most  of  the  simple  non-metal¬ 
lic  substances,  compounds  which  are 
termed  iodides ..  With  hydrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen  it  forms  iodic  acid ;  combined  with 
hydrogen  it  forms  hydriodic  acid.  This 
is  a  colorless  gas,  which  strongly  reddens 
litmus,  and  decomposes  many  chlorides. 
Starch  is  a  characteristic  test  of  iodine, 
forming  with  it  a  compound  of  a  deep 
blue  color.  This  test  is  so  delicate  that 
a  solution  of  starch  dropped  into  water 
containing  less  than  a  millionth  part  of 


Iodoform 


Ionian  Islands 


iodine  is  tinged  blue  by  it.  The  great 
consumption  of  iodine  is  in  medicine ;  it 
is  employed  in  its  pure  state,  but  much 
more  frequently  in  the  form  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  has  been  found  of  great 
benefit  in  goitre,  scrofula,  disease  of  the 
liver  and*  spleen,  in  syphilitic  affections, 
rheumatism,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  lead-pois¬ 
oning.  Iodide  of  iron  is  another  useful 
medicine,  being  employed  in  chlorosis, 
anaemia,  and  glandular  affections. 
TnHnfrvrm  (I-o'du-form  ;  CHIs),  a  sub¬ 
stance  analogous  to  chloro¬ 
form  in  composition,  but  in  which  iodine 
replaces  chlorine.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
small,  solid  yellow  crystals,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  action  of  alcohol  and  other 
bodies  on  iodine  and  potash.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether 
oils  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  an  antiseptic,  and  acts  slightly  as 
an  anodyne  ;  it  is  successfully  applied  to 
ulcers  and  sores  of  various  kinds,  and 
is  used  as  a  snuff  for  cold  in  the  head. 
T0la  (I-6'la),  a  city,  capital  of  Allen 
xuxa  county>  Kansas,  on  the  Neosho 
River,  8  miles  n.  of  Humboldt.  It  is  an 
agricultural  center,  and  lies  in  the  natural 
gas  region  of  the  state.  It  has  large  zinc 
smelters,  large  cement  'svorks,  brick 
plants,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  9032. 
Iolite  See  Dichroite. 

loll  (i'on)>  an  ancient  Greek  tragic 
v  4  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flour¬ 
ished  about  450  b.c.  His  tragedies  were 
represented  at  Athens  with  great  ap¬ 
plause,  and  he  is  greatly  commended  by 
Aristophanes,  Athenseus,  etc. 

Tnnn  (e-6'na),  an  island  of  Scotland, 
xuiict  ane  tke  jnner  Hebrides,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  county  of  Argyle,  separated 
from  the  southwest  extremity  of  Mull  by 
the  Sound  of  Iona,  l1/^  miles  wide,  and 
about  7x/4  miles  southwest  of  Staffa.  The 
name  is  believed  to  be  a  misreading  of 
Iova,  loua,  a  name  that  occurs  in  old 
MSS.,  but  the  most  common  ancient  name 
was  I,  Y,  Hy  (or  similar  forms).  It 
was  also  commonly  called  I-colm-kil  or 
I-columb-kill,  that  is,  ‘isle  of  Columba  s 
cell  ’  or  ‘  isle  of  Columba  of  the  cell  ( or 
church).’  It  is  about  3  miles  long  by 
1  y2  miles  broad.  It  derives  its  interest 
from  its  history  and  old  ruins,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  religious  establishments  of  un¬ 
certain  date,  but  popularly  attributed  to 
Columba,  who  took  up  his  residence  here 
in  563.  They  are  all.  however,  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  principal  ruins 
are  those  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Mary,  of  a  nunnery,  five  chapels,  and 
of  a  building  called  the  Bishop’s  House. 
St.  Oran’s  Chapel,  as  it  is  called,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  it  is 


small,  being  only  60  feet  by  20  feet.  At¬ 
tached  to  it  is  a  burying-ground,  in  which 
various  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Norway  are  said  to  have  found  their  last 
resting-place.  The  most  extensive  ruin 
is  that  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  which 
is  cruciform,  surmounted  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  nave  and  the  transept  by  a 
square  tower  of  about  70  feet  in  height. 
The  length  of  the  transept  is  70  feet, 
and  that  of  the  body  of  the  church,  east 
to  west,  160  feet.  The  island  is  now 
easily  reached  in  summer  by  steamers 
daily  from  Oban.  Pop.  243. 

Ionia  (i-b'ni-a),  that  part  of  the  sea- 
board  of  Asia  Minor  which  was 


inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  country  opposite  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Chios,  which  also  belonged 
to  it.  According  to  tradition  the  Greek 
colonists  came  over  from  Attica  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  b.c.,  and 
founded  twelve  towns,  which,  though  mu¬ 
tually  independent,  formed  a  confederacy 
for  common  purposes.  These  included 
Phocsea,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  etc.,  and  lat¬ 
terly  Smyrna.  Commerce,  navigation, 
and  agriculture  early  rendered  them 
wealthy  and  flourishing,  but  the  country 
was  made  tributary  by  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  and  later  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Per¬ 
sia  (557  b.c. ) .  With  an  interval  of  in¬ 
dependence  they  remained  under  Persia 
until  this  empire  was  overthrown  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  334-331  B.C.,  when 
they  became  a  part  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  It 
was  later  devastated  by  the  Saracens. 
Few  vestiges  of  its  civilization  remain. 
Tnrua  a  city,  capital  of  Ionia  county, 
Michigan,  on  Grand  River,  34 
miles  E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has  various 
industries  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  house  of  correc¬ 
tion  and  an  asylum  for  insane  criminals. 
Pop.  5030. 

Ionian  Dialect.  See  L  a  n~ 

guage,  under  Greece. 

Tnnifln  TstlfiYirlQ  a  number  of  Greek 

Ionian  lsianas,  islands  in  the  Ion_ 

ian  Sea,  extending  along  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  Greece,  of  which 
the  largest  are  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante, 
and  Cerigo,  others  being  Ithaca  or  Thi- 
aki,  Paxos  and  Santa  Maura ;  area, 
1097  square  miles.  All  are  extremely 
mountainous ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
vine,  olive,  and  curraBt,  especially  the 
last,  they  could  support  but  a  small 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  climate  is 
more  uniformly  temperate  and  humid  than 
that  of  the  mainland.  The  staple  exports 
are  oil,  currants,  valonia,  wine,  soap, 
and  salt.  The  few  manufactures  are 
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chiefly  textile  and  ornamental.  The  re¬ 
ligion  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Ionian  Islands  often  figure  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Greece,  but  only  singly. 
In  1386  Corfu  voluntarily  surrendered 
itself  to  Venice,  and  soon  after  the 
other  islands  placed  themselves  under  its 
protection.  In  1797  the  French  became 
masters.  In  1809-10  they  were  occupied 
by  British  troops,  and  in  1815  the  seven 
islands  were  formed  into  a  republic, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain. 
They  were  transferred  to  Greece  in  1864. 
Pop.  about  250,000. 

Tnnian  TVTnHp  an  old  ecclesiastical 

Ionian  rnoae,  mode  or  scale  repre_ 

sented  by  the  modern  scale  of  C  major. 

Ionians.  ^ee.  ®reece  ( History )  and 
Ionia. 

Tnnicni  Rpo  the  ancient  name  of 

Ionian  sea,  that  part  of  the  Medi_ 

terranean  which  lies  between  the  south 

part  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

Tnrnp  Orrlpr  one  of  the  orders  of 
Aunu,  viuei,  clasgic  architecture5  the 

distinguishing  characteristic  of  which  is 
the  volutes  of  its  capital.  In  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Ionic  (1)  the  stylobate  consists  of 
thre  e  receding 
equal  steps  the 
combined  height  of 
which  is  from 
four- fifths  to  a 
whole  diameter ; 
(2)  the  column, 
which  includes 
band,  shaft,  and 
capital,  is  rather 
more  than  nine 
diameters  in 
height,  the  shaft 
being  fluted  with 
twenty-four  flutes 
and  alternating  fil¬ 
lets ;  while  (3) 
the  entablature  is 
rather  more  than 
two  diameters  in 
height.  The  vo¬ 
lutes  are  connected 
on  the  flanks  by  a 
peculiar  r  o  1 1- 
molding,  called 
the  baluster  or 
bolster.  In  the  Roman  Ionic ,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  later  style,  the  stylobate  is 
lofty  and  not  graduated  ;  the  shaft  dimin¬ 
ishes  one-tenth  of  a  diameter  and  has 
twenty  fillets  and  flutes ;  the  capital, 
which  is  two-fifths  of  a  diameter,  has  its 
volutes  a  little  lower  than  the  other, 
and  a  square  abacus  with  molded  edges 
covers  the  whole.  The  chief  examples  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  are  those  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Acropolis ;  while  those  of  the  Roman 


Ionic  are  found  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 

Virilis  and  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

ToYllP  Srhnol  (i-on'ik),  the  earliest 
±01110  OOI1UU1  school  of  Greek  philos_ 

ophy,  a  school  which  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  phenomena  of  nature  from  the 
forces  and  attributes  of  matter  itself. 
It  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
unity  of  matter  and  life,  according  to 
which  matter  is  by  nature  endowed  with 
life,  and  life  is  inseparably  connected 
with  matter.  The  originator  of  this 
school,  and  indirectly  of  Greek  philosophy 
in  general,  was  Thales,  who  flourished 
about  600  b.c.  The  other  chief  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  school  were  Anaximander, 
Anaximenes,  Heraclitus,  and  Anaxagoras. 
See  the  separate  articles. 

IonllOR  (i'o-fon),  a  son  of  the  great 
P  dramatist  Sophocles,  also  a 

tragic  poet.  He  is  said  to  have  gained 
the  second  prize  in  a  contest  with  Euripi¬ 
des  and  Ion  in  428  B.c.  Of  his  plays, 
fifty  in  number,  only  a  few  lines  are 
extant. 


I  0  U  a  written  acknowledgment  of 
*  *  debt,  usually  made  in  this 

form:— To  Mr.  A.  B.  I.  O.  U.  Ten  Dol¬ 
lars. — C.  D.  May  12th,  1889.  An 

acknowledgment  of  debt  made  in  this 
form  requires  no  stamp.  It  is  not  nego¬ 
tiable.  The  letters  I.  O.  U.  are  of  course 
used  instead  of  the  words  ‘I  owe  you.’ 
Tnwfl  (i'o-wa),  one  of  the  central 
United  States,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Minnesota,  east  by  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  south  by  Missouri,  and  west 
by  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Missouri 
River ;  area  56,147  square  miles.  It 

is  well  watered,  its  streams  being  all 
affluents  of  the  large  rivers  which 
bound  it  on  the  west  and  east.  To  the 
Mississippi  flow  the  Wapsipinicon, 
Iowa,  Cedar,  Skunk,  and  Des  Moines, 
with  a  general  s.  e.  course.  To  the 
Missouri  flow  the  Big  ai.d  Little  Sioux 
and  other  streams.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  nearly  four-fifths  consisting 
of  prairies  covered  with  a  rich  coat  of 
coarse  grass,  forming  excellent  pasturage. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy,  and  winter 
continues  from  December  to  March  ;  the 
summer  heat  is  tempered  by  frequent 
showers.  The  soil  is  in  general  very 
good,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mould, 
intermingled  in  the  prairies  with  sand, 
red  clay,  and  gravel.  The  eastern  por¬ 
tion  is  rich  in  minerals.  Lead  is  wrought 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  zinc,  iron, 
and  coal  are  found.  The  coal-fields  cover 
an  area  of  28,000  sq.  miles,  the  lower 
coal-fields  being  the  most  important  and 
covering  an  area  of  6000  sq.  miles.  The 
output  by  the  statement  of  1909  was 
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7,755,362  tons.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and 
clay  are  abundant.  The  area  occupied 
by  forests  and  woodland  is  about  5,000,- 
000  acres.  Iowa  is  a  great  agricultural 
state,  producing  immense  quantities  of 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  and  also 
stands  high  in  regard  to  dairy  farming. 
Other  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  farm  implements,  flour-milling,  pork¬ 
packing,  machinery,  smelting-works,  etc. 
The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic 
is  about  10,000  miles.  It  possesses  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  for  river  trade,  and  tne 
smaller  streams  supply  abundant  water¬ 
power.  Education  is  well  attended  to. 
There  is  a  State  university  (at  Iowa 
City)  and  a  flourishing  State  agricultural 
college.  The  settlement  of  Iowa  began 
in  1833,  when  the  first  purchase  of  land 
from  the  Indians  took  place;  its  terri¬ 
torial  government  was  instituted  in  1838, 
and  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1846.  The  capital  is  Des  Moines ;  the 
principal  towns  being  Dubuque,  Daven¬ 
port,  Burlington,  Council  Bluffs,  Sioux 
City,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Keokuk.  Pop. 
2,224,771. 

Tnwfl  flitv  a  city,  capital  of  Johnson 
lOWa  City,  Countyj  Iowa,  on  the 

Iowa  River,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation. 
It  contains  the  State  university,  and  was 
once  the  State  capital.  It  has  important 
meat-packing  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  and  a  large  shipping  trade  in  grain, 
produce  and  stone.  Pop.  10,091. 

Ipecacuanha  ’ £ 

medicine,  of  a  nauseous  odor  and  repul¬ 
sive,  bitterish  taste,  the  dried  root  of 
several  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Rubia- 
ceae  growing  in  South  America.  All  the 
kinds  have  nearly  the  same  ingredients, 
but  differ  in  the  amount  of  the  active 
principle  which  they  contain.  The  best 
is  the  annulated,  yielded  by  the  Gephaelis 
Ipecacuanha ,  a  small  shrubby  plant,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  other 


Ipecacuanha  Plant  ( CephaSlis  Ipecacuanha). 
parts  of  South  America.  When  given  in 
very  small  doses  ipecacuanha  improves 
the  appetite  and  digestive  powers  ;  in  a 
somewhat  larger  dose  it  may  be  given  to 
increase  the  secretion  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages ;  and  in  a 
25—5 


still  larger,  from  15  to  20  grains,  it  oc¬ 
casions  vomiting.  It  is  also  capable,  by 
being  combined  with  other  substances,  of 
producing  increased  perspiration,  as  in 
the  well-known  Dover’s  powder.  The 
name  of  American  ipecacuanha  is  given 
to  the  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha ,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  sandy  places  in  North 
America.  It  is  emetic,  purgative,  and 
diaphoretic. 

InTlifrPTnfl  (if-i_je-ni'a) ,  in  Greek 
ijJii  ge  lid  ]egen(j  and  poetry,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  To 
avert  the  wrath  of  Artemis,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  enraged  by  killing  a  con¬ 
secrated  hind,  and  who  detained  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Aulis  that  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Trojan  war,  Iphigenia  was 
to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar ;  but  a  hart 
was  miraculously  substituted  for  her,  and 
she  was  conveyed  in  a  cloud  to  Tauris. 
She  became  a  priestess  there  to  Artemis, 
and  saved  her  brother  Orestes  when  on 
the  point  of  being  sacrificed. 

T-nnmfPfl  (ip-o-me'a),  a  large  genus  of 
XjJUiiiiCd  plants  of  the  nat.  order  Con- 

volvulaceae,  consisting  mostly  of  twining 
prostrate  herbs,  widely  distributed  in 
warm  regions.  The  species  of  most  im¬ 
portance  is  7.  Purga,  which  yields  the 
jalap  of  commerce.  See  Jalap. 

Tyioiq Yn Trill  (ip-sam'bul),  Abusam^btjl#, 
J.pbdlllUUl  or  Abusim'bel>  a  village 

of  Nubia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
remarkable  for  containing  two  of  the 
most  perfect  and  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  of  Egyptian  rock-cut  temples  ex¬ 
isting.  The  facade  of  one  of  them  is 
adorned  .with  several  stupendous  colossal 
sitting  statues  of  Rameses  II  (the 
Great),  the  largest  pieces  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  yet  discovered. 

Ipsara.  See  Psara. 

Ipsica.  See  Modica- 

Trmns  (ip'sis),  a  small  town  of  Phrygia, 
-Lraua  Asia  Minor,  famous  for  a  great 
battle  fought  B.c.  301.  See  Antigonus. 
TnQWiVh  (ip'sich) ,  a  river-port  of 
J.pbWlCIl  Engiancb  capital  of  Suffolk, 

on  the  Orwell.  It  contains  many  interest¬ 
ing  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture. 
The  public  buildings  include  a  fine  town- 
hall,  a  new  post-office,  a  custom-house, 
county  courthouse,  cavalry  barracks, 
theater,  etc.  The  industries  embrace 
agricultural  implements,  machinery,  arti¬ 
ficial  stone,  artificial  manure,  silk,  tan¬ 
ning,  ropes,  lime  and  cement,  brewing, 
shipbuilding,  etc.  Ipswich  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  It  was  originally  called 
Gippeswich,  from  the  neighboring  river 
Gipping.  King  John  gave  it  its  first 
charter.  Pop.  (1911)  73,939. 
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Tmwipli  a  town  in  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Ip¬ 
swich  River,  three  miles  from  the  sea 
and  27  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Boston.  Its 
industries  include  cotton  and  woolen  ho¬ 
siery,  matches,  isinglass,  shoes,  etc.  Pop. 
5777. 

Ia  Ilia  ne  (i’ke'ka),  a  seaport  of  Chile, 
province  of  Tarapacfi,  recent¬ 
ly  a  fishing  village,  but  now  a  consider¬ 
able  town  with  an  important  trade,  its 
rise  being  due  to  the  extensive  deposits 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  borax,  and  the 
silver  mines,  etc.,  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes, 
and  in  1879  was  blockaded,  bombarded, 
and  finally  captured  by  Chile.  Pop.  42,- 
440. 

Tra/Ip  (i-ra'de),  a  decree  or  command 
J.iauc  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  directed 
to  the  grand  vizier,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
promulgate  it  to  the  public. 

Trah  A  ip-mi  (e-riik'  aj'e-me),  an  in- 
xxaK  xljcllll  terior  province  of  Per¬ 
sia,  separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by 
Ghilan  and  Mazanderan ;  area,  about 
138,000  sq.  miles,  a  large  part  of  which 
in  the  east  is  occupied  by  salt  deserts, 
the  rest  being  largely  mountainous,  with 
some  fine  valleys  and  rich  plains.  The 
chief  towns  are  the  capital,  Teheran,  and 
Ispahan. 

Irak  Arabi  (a'rii'K  -  the  ^strict 

mg  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  hnd  Euphrates,  at  the  lower  part 
of  their  course,  corresponding  nearly  to 
the  ancient  Babylonia. 

Iran  (e-ran'),  or  Eran  (Old  Persian, 
xx  an  Aryana ;  Zend,  Airyana,  that  is, 
land  of  the  Aryans),  the  name  given  by 
the  ancient  Persians  to  their  native  land, 
and  still  used  by  the  modern  Persians,' 
though  it  is  also  employed  in  a  wider 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Turan,  the  name  often 
employed  as  synonymous,  with  Turkes¬ 
tan. 

Iranian  Languages 

guages  belonging  to  the  Indo-European 
stock,  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  group, 
and  called  by  some  philologists  Persian, 
from  the  best-known  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  two  oldest  known  Iranian  lan¬ 
guages  are  the  Old  Persian  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  and  the  Old  Bac- 
trian  or  Zend,  the  latter  the  language 
in  which  the  Zend-avesta  or  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Parsees  is  composed.  The 
Middle  Iranian  languages  are  the  Peh- 
levi,  and  still  later  the  Parsee,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  commentaries  to  the 
Zend-avesta.  The  latter  approaches 
pretty  closely  to  the  modern  Persian.  The 


most  important  of  the  New  Iranian  lan¬ 
guages  is  the  modern  Persian,  in  which 
has  been  produced  a  very  rich  and  cele¬ 
brated  literature.  The  Afghan  or  Pushtu, 
and  the  dialects  of  the  Kurds,  form 
separate  branches  of  the  Iranian  family. 
Ira  Wadi  (ir‘a_wa'di)*  See  Irrawad- 

Trhit  (er-bet'),  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the 
xx  wxt  government  of  Perm,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Irbit  and  the  Niza.  It  is  noted  for 
a  great  annual  fair,  held  in  the  month  of 
February.  Pop.  20,004. 

TtpIji  (ir  land  !  in  Irish,  Ermj  m 
J.I  cidllU.  j^atin,  Hibernia ),  the  more 
western  and  smaller  of  the  two  principal 
islands  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  composed, 
is  separated  from  Great  Britain  on  the 
east  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  surrounded  on 
all  other  sides  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Measured  diagonally,  the  great¬ 
est  length  is  300  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth  is  212  miles ;  the  central  breadth, 
nearly  between  the  bays  of  Dublin  and 
Galway,  is  110  miles.  The  area  is  J32,- 
531  square  miles.  Ireland  is  divided  into 
four  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  Mun¬ 
ster,  and  Connaught,  and  into  32  coun¬ 
ties. 

The  population  in  1841  was  8,175,124 ; 
in  1851,  6,552,385,  the  decrease  being 
partly  owing  to  the  famine  resulting  from 
the  potato  disease  in  1846-47,  and  partly 
to  emigration.  Since  1851  over  4,000,000 
emigrants  have  left  the  country.  The 
returned  population,  at  1911  census,  4,- 
381,951.  The  capital  is  Dublin ;  the 
other  chief  towns  are  Belfast,  Cork,  Lim¬ 
erick,  and  Londonderry. 

Surface. — The  coast,  forming  a  line  of 
nearly  3000  miles,  is,  in  general,  bold 
and  rugged,  and  is  diversified  by  numer¬ 
ous  indentations,  some  of  which  run  far 
into  the  land  and  form  excellent  natural 
harbors.  There  are  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  islands,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast, 
the  largest  being  Achill.  The  mountains, 
generally  speaking,  rise  in  isolated  masses 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the 
interior  having  the  form  of  a  vast  plain, 
in  which  are  extensive  tracts  of  bog.  The 
Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks,  in  the  southwest, 
are  the  highest,  the  culminating  summit 
being  Carrantual,  3414  feet.  The  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wicklow,  in  the  southeast,  reach 
the  height  of  over  3000  feet  (Lugna- 
quilla  is  3039).  Rivers  are  not  only 
numerous  but  are  very  equally  distributed 
over  the  surface.  The  Shannon,  in  the 
west,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland  if  not  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  navigable  to  its 
source  in  Lough  Allen,  forming  a  water¬ 
way  of  240  miles.  The  other  rivers  of 
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most  importance  are  the  Bandon,  Lee, 
Blackwater,  Suir,  and  Barrow,  which 
enter  the  sea  on  the  south,  the  Liffey 
and  the  Boyne,  entering  the  sea  on  the 
east,  the  former  having  the  capital  at  its 
mouth,  the  latter  being  the  largest  river 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea 
on  the  east  coast ;  and  the  Bann  and  the 
Foyle,  which  have  their  mouths  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other  on  the 
north  coast.  Ireland  possesses  a  large 
number  or  lakes  (or  loughs).  Lough 
Neagh,  in  the  northeast,  is  a  quadrangu¬ 
lar  expanse  17  miles  long  by  10  broad, 
and  is  the  largest  lake  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Among  the  others  the  lakes  of 
Killarney,  in  the  southwest,  are  pre¬ 
eminent  for  beauty,  and  attract  numer¬ 
ous  visitors. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  mountains 
are  formed  of  vast  masses  of  primary 
and  metamorphic  rocks,  while  the  second¬ 
ary  formations  spread  over  the  interior. 
Basaltic  rocks  are  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  northeast,  wjiere  they  often 
form  colonnades,  of  which  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  is  a  celebrated  specimen. 
Granite  has  its  largest  development  in 
the  southeast,  where  it  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  It 
is  more  sparingly  developed  in  the  west 
and  northwest  (Donegal),  as  well  as 
in  the  northeast.  The  lower  rocks  of 
the  Silurian  system  form  no  inconsider¬ 
able  portions  of  the  whole  island,  cover¬ 
ing  large  portions  of  the  north-northeast 
and  southwest  as  well  as  parts  of  the  west. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  its  largest 
continuous  development  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  but  rises  to  the  surface  at  numerous 
isolated  spots.  The  rocks  next  in  the 
series  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  sys¬ 
tem  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  the  most  largely 
developed  of  all  the  rocks  .  of  Ireland, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  interior.  In 
some  cases,  particularly  in  the  southwest, 
the  coal  measures  occupy  considerable 
areas,  but  the  quality  of.  the  coal  is  gen¬ 
erally  very  inferior,  and  it  is  worked  only 
to  a  very  small  extent,  the  yearly  output 
being  only  about  100,000  tons.  The 
strata  higher  in  the  geological  series  than 
the  coal  are  very  partially  developed. 
Of  other  minerals,  than  coal  Ireland 
yields  small  quantities  of  iron  ore,  lead 
ore,  slate,  alum,  salt,  etc. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
moister,  milder,  and  more  equable  than 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain.  It 
is  highly  favorable  to  vegetation,  and 
allows  plants  to  winter  in  the  open  air 
that  can  do  so  in  very  few  places .  in 
Britain  ;  some  species  of  plants  also  being 
peculiar  in  Ireland  alone  of  the  British 


isles,  as  for  instance  the  strawberry-tree 
or  arbutus,  found  in  the  southwest. 

Agriculture. — As  regards  agriculture, 
Ireland  has  great  advantages,  for  though 
there  is  a  great  extent  of  moorland,  there 
is  also  a  very  large  area  of  arable  surface, 
covered  with  a  deep  friable  loam  of  re¬ 
markable  richness.  Notwithstanding,  ag¬ 
riculture  on  the  whole  is  in  a  backward 
state,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  holdings,  and  to  the  evils  of 
overcropping.  However,  a  steady  diminu¬ 
tion  is  now  taking  place  in  the  number 
of  very  small  holdings.  The  rearing  of 
live  stock  and  dairy-farming  are  largely 
carried  on.  By  far  the  largest  grain 
crop  is  oats ;  the  chief  green  crop  is 
potatoes,  which  cover  an  area  about  one 
and  a  half  times  as  large  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Potatoes  had  become  the  main 
food  of  the  people  by  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  potato  famine 
occurred  as  early  as  1739.  Another  staple 
crop,  especially  in  the  north,  is  flax. 
Much  benefit  very  gradually  accrued  to 
Irish  agriculture  from  the  operation  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  main 
provisions  of  which  have  been  briefly 
summarized  under  the  terms  ‘  fair  rent,’ 

‘  fixity  of  tenure,’  and  ‘  free  sale.*  .  By 
the  first  of  these  every  tenant  who  objects 
to  his  rent  or  the  rent  the  landlord 
wishes  to  exact,  is  entitled  to  have  a 
‘  fair  rent  ’  fixed  for  him  by  a  court,  this 
rent  to  remain  unaltered  for  fifteen  years. 
By  ‘fixity  of  tenure’  the  law  recognizes 
that  the  tenant  has  a  certain  right  in  his 
holding  in  virtue  of  which  he  Is  not  to 
be  arbitrarily  removed  from  it  without 
compensation,  and  which  enables  him  on 
leaving  his  farm  to  obtain  the  best  price 
he  can  get  for  yielding  up  his  possession. 
The  ‘free  sale’  of  this  right  of  tenancy  is 
restricted  only  in  so  far  as  that  it  must 
be  to  one  person  only  (except  under 
agreement  with  the  landlord),  that  the 
landlord  may  object  on  sufficient  grounds 
to  the  person  purchasing,  and  that  he  also 
has  the  right  of  preemption.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  the  land¬ 
lord  may  resume  possession  of  the  holding 
on  paying  the  tenant  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  by  him,  and  also 
paying  him  the  value  of  his  tenant-right, 
both  being  determined  by  the  court  should 
the  parties  be  unable  to  agree.  This  act, 
amended  and  extended  in  1887,  has  been 
supplemented  by  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
of  1903. 

Industries  and  Trade. — Of  industrial 
employments  the  linen  manufacture  is  the 
chief  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition.  It  has  increased  in  a  remarkable 
manner  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  Belfast,  its  center,  has  now 
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become  the  first  city  of  Ireland.  The 
woolen  manufacture  at  the  outset  out¬ 
stripped  that  of  linen ;  but  it  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  unjust  restrictions  imposed  by 
Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  England.  The  brewing 
of  porter  and  distillation  of  whiskey  form 
important  industries.  The  fisheries  em¬ 
ploy  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
but  far  fewer  than  they  should.  The 
salmon  fisheries  are  valuable  and  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  value.  The-  trade  is  only  of 
a  moderate  bulk.  The‘  main  articles  of 
export  consist  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  greater  part  of  which  finds  its  market 
in  Great  Britain.  These  articles  include 
grain,  live  stock,  salt*  and  fresh  meat, 
eggs,  butter,  etc.  Of  manufactured 
articles  linen  is  the  chief  export ;  whiskey 
and  porter  are  also  exported.  The  trade 
with  foreign  countries?  is  inconsiderable. 
The  inland  trade  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  rivers  and  canals,  on  the  improvement 
and  construction  of  which  respectively 
large  sums  have  been  spent. 

Religion. — The  prevailing  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic.  The  Reformation 
never  made  much  progress,  and  though 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  by  law  it  was  only  the  church 
of  a  small  minority.  In  1869  an  act  was 
passed  for  its  disestablishment.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  clergy  were  supported  by  a  tithe 
rent-charge,  the  proceeds  of  the  church 
lands,  etc.,  but  by  the  new  act,  taking  effect 
from  January  1,  1871,  the  property  and 
tithes  formerly  belonging  to  the  church 
were  vested  in  commissioners,  who  had 
charge  of  the  winding  up  of  the  church’s 
financial  affairs,  and  their  powers  were 
in  1881  transferred  to  the  Irish  Land 
Commission,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
completing  the  work.  Part  of  the  funds 
thus  liberated  has  been;  expended  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  relief'  of  distress.  At 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  four  archbishops,  who  take  the  title 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam, 
and  twenty-four  bishops.  The  whole  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  sup¬ 
ported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  number  of  priests  is  3200,  more  than 
half  being  curates.  There  are  numerous 
monasteries  and  convents.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Ulster,  where  it  may  be  said,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  to 
be  the  leading  religious  denomination. 
Its  ministers  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  seat-rents,  and  church 
funds.  According  to  the  census  of  1901 
there  were  in  Ireland  3.308,661  Roman 
Catholics,  581,000  Episcopalians,  453,173 
Presbyterians,  62.006  '  Methodists,  and 
28,000  members  of  other  persuasions. 


Education. — The  principal  educational 
institutions  are  Dublin  University  and 
the  three  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway.  The  Queen’s  Colleges 
were  formerly  connected  with  an  examin¬ 
ing  and  degree-conferring  body  (Queen’s 
University)  ;  but  for  this  a  similar  body, 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  was 
substituted  in  1882,  £20,000  being  yearly 
granted  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  Royal  College  of 
Science,  established  in  1867,  supplies  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  science 
applicable  to  the  industrial  arts.  The 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1854,  consists  of  University 
College,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Maynooth,  and  several  other  colleges. 
The  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood  are  numerous,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  College  of  May¬ 
nooth,  founded  in  1795,  and  formerly 
receiving  annually  from  government  £26,- 
360,  for  which,  by  the  Irish  Church  Act 
of  1869,  a  sum  of  £372,331  was  paid  in 
compensation.  The  General  Assembly’s 
Theological  College,  Belfast,  and  the  Ma¬ 
gee  College,  Londonderry,  are  Presby¬ 
terian  colleges.  The  chief  elementary 
schools  are  those  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  (See  Britain.)  In  1878  an 
act  was  passed  setting  apart  £1,000,000 
from  the  Irish  Church  surplus  fund  for 
the  promotion  of  immediate  secular  edu¬ 
cation  by  means  of  special  examinations, 
exhibitions,  prizes,  etc. 

Government. — Ireland,  by  the  Act  of 
Union,  became  in  1801  an  integral  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shares  in  its 
legislation  by  means  of  twenty-eight  rep¬ 
resentative  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  103  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  representative  peers  are 
elected  for  life  by  the  whole  body  of 
Irish  peers.  The  lord-lieutenant,  who 
represents  the  sovereign,  is  the  head  of 
the  executive,  and  holds  his  court  in 
Dublin  Castle.  He  is  assisted  by  a  privy- 
council  and  a  chief-secretary,  who  takes 
the  most  active  part  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  As  in  England,  the 
chief  legal  functionaries  are  a  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  a  lord  chief-justice,  and  a  master 
of  the  rolls.  The  Irish  police  force  is 
a  semi-military  body,  paid  out  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund. 

History. — The  beginning  of  the  history 
of  Ireland  is  enveloped  in  fable.  As  in 
Western  Europe  generally,  the  earliest  in¬ 
habitants  are  believed  to  have  been  of 
Iberian  race,  and,  therefore,  akin  to  the 
modern  Basques.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Celts,  different  tribes  of  whom 
probably  arrived  at  different  times,  giving 
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rise  to  such  names  as  Firbolgs,  Milesians, 
etc.  Among  these  the  Scots  were  the 
latest,  and  latterly  got  the  upper  hand, 
so  that  their  name  became  generally 
applied  to  all  the  inhabitants.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the  use 
of  letters  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  Christianity  and  Christian 
literature  were  introduced  by  St.  Patrick. 
Subsequently  Ireland  became  the  seat  of 
western  learning,  and  its  monasteries 
were  the  schools  whence  missionaries 
proceeded  throughout  continental  Europe. 
Its  internal  condition,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  Divided  among  a 
number  of  hostile  kings  or  chiefs,  it  had 
been  long  torn  by  internal  wars,  and  for 
nearly  two  centuries  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  numbers  of  whom  settled  in  the 
country,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Brian  Boroimhe  united 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  under  his 
scepter,  restored  tranquillity  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  northern  invaders. 

After  the  death  of  Brian  at  the  close 
of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  1014,  gained 
against  the  Danes  and  their  Irish  allies, 
the  island  relapsed  into  its  former  state 
of  division  and  anarchy.  In  this  state  of 
matters  Henry  II  of  England  obtained  a 
papal  bull  giving  him  the  right  to  subdue 
it,  and  the  way  was  paved  to  this  when 
Dermot,  prince  of  Leinster,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  country,  was  reinstated 
by  the  aid  of  Richard  de  Clare  (Strong- 
bow)  and  other  Norman  nobles.  In  1172 
Henry  entered  Ireland  himself,  and  partly 
through  the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  his 
affability,  the  great  princes  did  homage 
to  him  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
Many  Norman  barons  and  their  followers 
now  settled  in  the  country;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power  was  far  from  being  established 
over  it.  For  long  only  a  part  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  English  territory  (generally 
known  as  ‘the  Pale’),  and  this  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  various  nobles,  subject  to  a 
viceroy.  The  nobles  quarreled  among 
themselves,  and  were  very  often  at  open 
feud.  In  1315  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
the  Scotch  king,  landed  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  and  was  crowned  king,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  English  in  1317  near 
Dundalk.  The  English  power  was  greatly 
reduced  by  this  expedition,,  however,  and 
a  number  of  the  barons  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  England,  and  adopted  the 
Irish  language,  laws,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms.  This  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367),  forbidding, 
under  severe  penalties,  intermarriages  be¬ 
tween  English  and  Irish,  the  assumption 
of  Irish  names  by  persons  of  English 
blood,  the  use  of  the  Irish  language,  the 
native  (Brehon)  law,  etc.  But  the  Eng¬ 


lish  rule  became  so  weak  that  the  viceroy 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  the  Pale  by 
payments  of  money  to  the  Irish  chiefs, 
and  this  state  of  matters  long  continued. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  (1495)  was 
passed  Poyning’s  Act  (so  called  from  Sir 
Edward  Poyning,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland), 
which  provided  that  all  former  laws 
passed  in  England  should  be  in  force  in 
Ireland,  and  that  no  Irish  Parliament, 
that  is,  the  Parliament  of  the  English 
settlers,  should  be  held  without  previously 
stating  the  reasons  why  it  was  to  be 
summoned,  and  the  laws  it  was  intended 
to  enact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  still  remained  unconquered  by  the 
English.  The  native  Irish  lived  according 
to  their  old  customs  under  their  own 
chiefs,  and  in  manners  and  mode  of  life 
were  still  totally  uncivilized. 

Henry  VIII  assumed  (by  act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament)  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland,  instead  of  Lord,  which  he  had 
before  borne  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  and 
the  Irish  chiefs  generally  acknowledged 
his  authority ;  but  the  change  of  religion 
was  bitterly  opposed,  and  Mary  was 
easily  able  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done 
in  this  direction  by  her  two  predecessors. 
Elizabeth  imposed  a  Protestant  clergy 
upon  the  people,  and  her  reign  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  risings,  which 
terminated  in  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
island.  Great  stretches  were  taken  from 
the  Irish  chiefs,  and  distributed  among 
English  noblemen  and  others,  who  were 
to  settle  their  new  estates  with  English 
farmers.  Little  was  done  in  this  way, 
however,  compared  with  the  great  plan¬ 
tation  of  the  North  by  James  I,  under 
whom  800,000  acres  of  land  in  Ulster 
were  declared  forfeited,  a  large  part  of 
this  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Irish,  and  divided  among  Scotch  or  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers.  In  1641  there  began  an 
attempt  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke, 
in  which  great  atrocities  were  perpetrated 
on  both  sides.  In  1649  Cromwell  was 
appointed  lieutenant,  and  energetically, 
but  cruelly,  reduced  the  whole  country 
within  nine  months.  The  next  struggle 
was  that  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
when  James  II  landed  in  1689,  and  hoped 
to  regain  his  crown  by  French  and  Irish 
aid.  He  failed  to  reduce  Londonderry, 
which  held  out,  enduring  the  extremity 
of  famine,  till  it  was  relieved  by  some 
ships  from  England.  In  the  following 
year  (1690)  William  III  arrived,  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  gained  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  forces  of  James  on  the 
Boyne,  near  Drogheda.  In  1691  another 
victory  was  gained  over  the  Irish  at 
Aughrim  in  Galway,  and  in  October 
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Limerick,  the  last  place  that  held  out  for 
James,  capitulated,  a  treaty  being  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the 
Catholic  Irish  were  to  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  ill  kept  by  the 
English.  By  a  decree  of  Parliament  up¬ 
wards  of  1,000,000  acres  were  confiscated 
and  divided  among  Protestants.  Cruel 
penal  laws  were  passed  against  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were 
banished ;  the  subordinate  priests  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  counties ;  no 
Catholic  could  hold  a  public  office,  acquire 
landed  property,  enter  into  a  marriage 
with  a  Protestant,  etc. 

Although  these  laws  were  not  always 
rigorously  carried  out,  yet  they  excited 
great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  produced 
frequent  revolutionary  associations 
( Wliiteboys  and  others),  which  mark  the 
history  of  Ireland.  In  1778  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Catholics,  though  not 
repealed,  were  made  much  more  lenient. 
Catholics  were  henceforth  permitted  to 
acquire  landed  property,  to  erect  schools, 
and  to  observe  their  own  religion  under 
fewer  restrictions.  In  1782  Poyning’s 
Act  was  repealed,  and  freedom  of  legis¬ 
lation  allowed  to  the  Irish,  though 
Catholics  were  still  excluded  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  did  not  even  have  the  fran¬ 
chise  till  1793.  The  French  revolution 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  it  was  partly  through 
this  influence  that  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen  was  formed,  and  that  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1798.  Great  atrocities  were 
perpetrated,  but  the  rising  was  speedily 
crushed.  A  body  of  French  soldiers, 
1500  strong,  landed  in  Killala  Bay,  but 
were  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  British  government  now  resolved 
to  unite  the  Irish  and  English  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  an  act  providing  for  the  legis¬ 
lative  union  of  the  two  countries  passed 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  May,  1800,  and 
the  British  Parliament  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  in  virtue  of  which  the  union 
was  effected  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1801.  But  although  this  measure  bound 
the  destinies  of  the  two  countries  still 
more  closely,  yet  it  was  far  from  putting 
an  end  to  the  troubles  which  had  so  long 
divided  them.  In  1829,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  O’Connell,  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  act  was  passed,  under 
which  Catholics  could  take  a  seat  in 
Parliament  and  were  admitted  to  most 
public  offices.  (See  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion.)  The  Irish  national  party  now 
tried  to  repeal  the  Union,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  O’Connell  founded  the  Repeal  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  movement  collapsed  in 


1843,  and  afterwards  the  potato  famine 
in  1845,  and  again  in  1840,  cast  all  other 
interests  into  the  background.  To  miti¬ 
gate  this  calamity  Parliament  granted 
enormous  sums  of  money ;  yet  thousands 
died  from  starvation,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  emigrated  to  America.  Anar¬ 
chical  outbursts,  agrarian  murders,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  distracted  the  land. 
Meanwhile  O’Connell  died,  and  his  party 
was  replaced  by  one  still  more  advanced, 
called  the  Young  Ireland  party.  In  these 
circumstances  the  French  revolution  in 
1848  had  a  great  effect  upon  Ireland. 
The  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  party, 
Smith  O’Brien,  Mitchel,  Duffy,  Meagher, 
and  others,  entered  into  relations  with 
the  provisional  government  at  Paris,  and 
the  people  began  openly  to  exercise  them¬ 
selves  in  the  use  of  arms.  But  the  rebel¬ 
lion  turned  out  a  mere  fiasco.  After  the 
famine  and  great  emigration  a  general 
improvement  became  visible  among  the 
inhabitants.  Agriculture  revived,  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  began  to  com¬ 
pete  with  those  of  England. 

The  year  1865  witnessed  a  new  con¬ 
spiracy  designed  to  separate  England  and 
Ireland.  This  originated  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  numerous  Irish  during 
the  civil  war  in  that  country  hoped  for 
a  rupture  between  it  and  England,  of 
which  they  might  take  advantage.  This 
conspiracy,  the  members  of  which  called 
themselves  Fenians  (see  Fenians ),  soon 
spread  to  Ireland  ;  but  before  they  could 
take  any  overt  action  in  that  island 
their  design  was  stifled  by  the  British 
government  (1865-66).  The  ministry 
now  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
render  the  Irish  people  loyal  and  con¬ 
tented  ;  and  accordingly  the  Irish  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  was  disestablished  in  1869, 
and  another  act  was  passed  to  improve 
the  tenure  of  land,  in  1870. 

Since  1871  an  agitation  for  what  is 
called  Home  Rule  has  made  itself  promi¬ 
nent.  Its  chief  supporters,  designated 
‘  Nationalists,’  profess  not  to  desire  the 
severance  of  Ireland  from  Britain  ;  what 
they,  mainly  want,  is  to  have  an  Irish 
Parliament  for  matters  exclusively  Irish. 
In  1880  Ireland  became  the  scene  of  an 
agitation  carried  on  mainly  by  a  body 
known  as  the  Land  League.  The  move¬ 
ment  was  so  lawless  that  two  special  acts, 
a  ‘coercion*  act  and  a  peace  preserva¬ 
tion  act,  were  passed.  Still  further  to 
redress  Irish  grievances  a  land  act  was 
also  passed  in  1881.  the  chief  provisions 
of  which  have  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Land  League  was  suppressed,  but  a 
body  called  the  National  League  was 
soon  organized  in  its  place.  In  1885, 
86  Nationalist  members  (under  the  lead- 
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ership  of  Mr.  Parnell)  were  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  their  pressure  on  the 
government  led  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme 
in  1886  by  which  Ireland  was  to  receive 
a  Parliament  of  her  own  and  the  Irish 
members  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament.  This  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  scheme  for  the  buying  out  of 
Irish  landlords  were  rejected  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  majority  of  the  constitu¬ 
encies,  thus  bringing  a  Conservative 
government  under  Lord  Salisbury  into 
power.  (See  Britain.)  A  permanent  act 
for  the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland  was 
passed  in  1887,  and  an  act  (Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne’s)  for  the  benefit  of  Irish  tenants, 
under  which  money  is  advanced  to  them 
to  aid  them  in  buying  their  farms.  The 
agitation  by  the  Home  Rule  party  has 
continued  to  the  present  time  and  is  looked 
upon  as  very  hopeful  of  success,  the 
Irish  membership  having  now  unusual 
power  in  Parliament  as  an  intermedium 
between  the  contending  factions.  #  What 
is  desired  is  power  of  home  legislation  for 
internal  affairs,  such  as  is  enjoyed  in 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  August,  1898, 
an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  was 
passed,  and  in  1903  a  Land  Purchase 
Bill  was  enacted,  which  promised  to  go 
far  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  population.  In  this  the  govern¬ 
ment  set  aside  the  sum  of  £100,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  farming 
areas  from  landlord  holders  and  giving 
to  tenants,  subtenants,  or  the  people  at 
large  the  privilege  of  purchasing  and 
holding  farms  as  their  own,  easy  terms 
of  payment,  extending  over  many  years, 
being  provided.  This  provision  for  pur¬ 
chase  has  proved  inadequate,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  £183.000,000 
will  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  This  will 
be  held  as  a  lien  against  the  land  and 
will  eventually  be  repaid  by  the  farmers, 
the  result  being  that  the  Irish  people 
will  replace  absentee  landlords  as  the 
owners  of  their  arable  land. 

Language  and  Literature— The  Irish 
language  belongs  to  the  Gaelic  or  Gaed- 
helic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stem  of  lan¬ 
guages,  being  closely  akin  to  the  Gaelic 
of  Scotland  and  the  Manx,  and  more 
remotely  allied  to  the  British  dialects 
(Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armoric).  The 
modern  dialects  or  varieties  of  Irish, 
which  differ  very  much  from  the  ancient, 
are  spoken  by  the  rural  classes  in  Con¬ 
naught  and  Munster,  and  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Ulster.  In  1901  there  were 
64,000  people  in  Ireland  who  spoke  Irish 
only,  and  over  885.000  who  could  speak 
it  along  with  English.  Gaelic  may  be 
considered  a  comparatively  modern  form 
of  ancient  Irish. 


Irish  literature  is  rather  varied  and 
extensive,  including  history,  legendary 
and  actual,  in  prose  and  verse,  annals, 
genealogies  and  pedigrees,  mythological 
and  imaginative  tales,  lyric  poetry,  satire, 
lives  of  saints,  treatises  on  law,  science, 
grammar,  etc.  Some  of  these  may  be  as 
old  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  One 
of  the  earliest  historic  pieces  is  a  metri¬ 
cal  life  of  St.  Patrick.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  heroic  tales  is  the  Tain 
Bo’  Guailnge  or  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cualnge, 
the  center  of  a  series  of  epic  tales.  A 
certain  number  of  poems  and  tales,  form¬ 
ing  a  cycle  of  their  own,  may  be  called 
Ossianic ;  most  of  them  are  comparatively 
modern.  The  glosses  written  to  Latin 
works  by  Irish  ecclesiastics,  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  on  the  Continent  founded  during 


the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  are 
among  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Many  bardic  remains  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  English  conquest,  but 
after  that  date  Irish  poetry  appears  to 
have  sunk.  Many  bards,  however,  who 
were  still  maintained  by  the  native 
chiefs,  helped  by  their  songs  to  keep  up  a 
national  feeling  hostile  to  the  English 
domination.  The  native  authorities  for 
Irish  history  may  go  back  to  St.  Patrick 
at  the  very  earliest.  The  oldest  of  kings 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  oldest  and  by  far  the  ablest 
annalist,  whose  works  have  been  at  least 
partially  preserved,  is  Tighernach 
O’Brian,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family 
of  the  O’Connors  of  Connaught.  He  died 
in  1808.  The  other  chief  annals  are  the 
Ulster  Annals,  the  Annals  of  Innisfail , 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
(from  its  four  conjoint  compilers).  The 
most  important  Irish  manuscripts  are 
contained  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dub¬ 
lin,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the 
British  Museum. 

Trplanrl  John,  Archbishop,  was  born 
Aicicuiu,  in  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 

in  1838.  His  parents  settled  in  St.  Paul, 

Minnesota,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  in 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1861.  and 

consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  in  1875. 

He  is  a  good  orator  and  controversialist, 

and  has  long  been  active  as  a  lecturer 

on  temperance  and  a  writer  and  speaker 

for  the  Republican  party. 

Trpl and  William  Henry,  born  in 
xieidJiu,  London  in  1777.  died  in 

1835.  He  imposed  spurious  Shakes- 
perean  MSS.  upon  his  father,  and  also 
upon  other  men  of  letters,  and  subse¬ 
quently  produced  two  pretended  *  Shakes- 
perean  *  plays,  called  Vortigern  and 
Henry  IT.  The  criticisms  of  Malone  led 
to  the  exposure  of  the  fraud. 
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Trpncpn«  (ir-e-ne'us),  Saint,  Bishop 
j-iciiccua  of  Lyons>  a  pupil  Qf  Poly_ 

carp,  was  probably  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
and  born  between  120  and  140  a.d.  He 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  at  Lyons,  in  the  persecution 
under  Septimius  Severus  in  202.  He 
actively  opposed  the  Gnostics.  Only 
some  fragments  remain  of  bis  Libri  V 
adversus  Haereses,  written  in  Greek. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  ancient  Latin 
version. 


Irene  (i'^'ne),  Empress  of  Constanti- 
^  nople,  was  born  at  Athens  about 
752  A.D.,  and  in  769  married  Leo  IV, 
after  whose  death  she  (780)  became  re¬ 
gent  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
Constantine  VI.  She  had  during  the 
life  of  her  husband  been  banished  from 
the  imperial  palace  for  her  devotion  to 
the  worship  of  images ;  but  in  788  A.D. 
a  council  of  bishops  held  at  Nice  under 
her  auspices  restored  image  worship  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  When  Constantine 
had  grown  up  he  took  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  himself,  and  reigned  alone  seven 
years,  when  his  mother  had  him  arrested 
and  his  eyes  put  out,  and  he  was  at  last 
murdered.  Irene  was  the  first  woman 
who  reigned  over  the  Eastern  Empire. 
She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into  ban¬ 
ishment  to  secure  more  firmly  her  power, 
but  Nicephorus,  her  treasurer,  through 
their  influence  gained  the  imperial  throne, 
and  exiled  her  in  802  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos, 
where  she  died  of  grief  in  803. 

Trpfnn  (ir'ton),  Henry,  a  Parliament- 
ary  general  in  the  English 
revolution,  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire 
in  1610.  Descended  from  a  good  family, 
he  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  when 
the  civil  contests  commenced  he  joined 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  by  the  in¬ 
terest.  of  Cromwell,  whose  daughter 
Bridget,  he  married  in  1646,  he  became 
commissary-general.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  Naseby,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  furious  onset  of  Rupert,  and  him¬ 
self  made  prisoner,  but  some  hours  after 
he  recovered  his  liberty.  He  was  an 
implacable  enemy  of  the  king,  had  a  prin¬ 
cipal  hand  in  framing  the  ordinance  for 
his  trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one  of  the 
judges.  Ireton  accompanied  Cromwell  to 
Ireland  in  1649,  and  was  left  by  him  as 
lord-deputy.  He  reduced  the  natives  to 
obedience  with  great  rigor,  but  cruelly. 
He  died  of  the  plague  before  the.  walls 
of  Limerick,  1651,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  1652. 

TviarfAQ  (ir-i-ar-te'a),  a  genus  of 
AlldltCd  gouth  American  paims,  tall- 

growing  trees,  of  which  one  species,  I. 
exorrhiza,  the  pashuiba  or  paxuiba  palm, 
yields  a  hard  kind  of  wood  used  for  build¬ 


ing,  and  exported  for  umbrella  handles, 
etc. 

Iridacese  (ir-i-da'se-e),  a  natural  or- 
der  of  endogenous  plants, 
mostly  herbaceous,  and  with  equitant 
leaves  (that  is,  leaves  overlapping  en¬ 
tirely  in  a  parallel  manner),  three  sta¬ 
mens  with  extrorse  anthers,  and  an  in¬ 
ferior  ovary ;  natives  chiefly  of  the  middle 
parts  of  Europe  and  North  America  and 
the  Cape  Colony.  They  have  beautiful 
flowers,  and  include  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
crocus,  ixia,  etc. 

Iridescence  Uj-i-des'ens),  the  sheen 

of  mother-of-pearl  and 
other  objects  which  have  a  finely-grooved 
surface.  It  is  due  to  the  interference 
between  the  waves  of  white  light  re¬ 
flected  from  different  levels  in  the  groov¬ 
ing,  the  reflected  light  presenting  colors 
which  vary  according  to  the  angle  of 
reflection. 

TrirHnrn  (i-rid'i-um),  a  metal  of  a 
u  whitish  color,  not  malleable, 

discovered  in  the  black  scales  which '  re¬ 
main  when  native  platinum  is  dissolved 
in  aqua  regia  ;  specific  gravity  about  22.4  ; 
symbol  Ir.  It  takes  its  name  from,  the 
variety  of  colors  it  exhibits  while  dis¬ 
solving  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  the 
most  infusible  of  metals.  It  forms  a 
number  of  alloys,  one  of  which,  iridos- 
mine,  .  occurs  native.  The  alloy  with 
gold  is  malleable  and  much  resembles 
gold  in  appearance,  while  that  with  cop¬ 
per  is  very  hard,  pale  red  in  color,  and 
ductile. 

IrirlnmniTlP  (i-ri-dos'min),  I E  i  D  o  s- 
liiuu&mme  mium,  a  native  com¬ 
pound  of  iridium  and  osmium,  forming  an 
osmide  of  iridium,  in  which  the  iridium 
is  partly  replaced  by  platinum,  rhodium 
and  ruthenium.  It  is  used  for  pointing 
gold  pens,  and  iridium  is  obtained  from 
it. 


Iris  (i,las)>  mythology,  the 

fleet  golden-winged  messenger  of 
the  Olympian  gods.  Iris  was  originally 
the  personification  of  the  rainbow, 
though. she  does  not  appear  as  such  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  She  is  represented  with 
wings  attached  to  her  shoulders  and  a 
herald’s  staff  in  her  left  hand,  representa¬ 
tive  of  her  office  of  messenger. 

Iris  ^ie  muscular  curtain  stretched 
*  vertically  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  eye,  perforated  by,  containing,  and 
forming  the  colored  circle  around  the 
pupil.  See  Eye. 

Iris  a  P^ant  giyes  name  to  the 
9  natural  order  Iridacese,  and  is  also 
called  flag  and  flower-de-lis.  The  plants 
of  the  genus  Iris ,  some  of  which  are 
medicinal  and  others  merely  ornamental, 
are  found  in  many  localities  over  Europe, 
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Asia,  and  America.  They  usually  grow 
in  wet  places,  bearing  flowers  uf  various 
colors,  but  the  prevailing  tint  is  blue. 
The  stinking  iris  (/.  foetidissima)  of 
southern  England  has  purple  flowers  and 
ill-smelling  leaves.  Orris-root  consists 
of  the  root-stock  of  some  species,  as  1. 
florentina ;  and  the  root-stock  of  this  and 
other  species  are  cathartic  or  emetic. 
Many  beautiful  species  are  grown  in  gar¬ 
dens.  The  most  admired  species  are  the 
Persian  (/.  persica ),  the  snake’s  head 
(I.  tuberosa ),  the  Chalcedonian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  English. 

Iris  one  *ke  asteroids  or  planetoids. 

Irish  Car  ®ee  daun^n9  ®ar' 


Irish  Church,  Language  and 
Literature,  See  Ireland- 
Irish  Moss.  See  Carrageen. 


T-ricli  Qpo  the  sea  between  Great 
J.I18I1  OCct,  Brj|-ain  an(j  Ireland,  north 

of  St.  George’s  Channel  and  south  of  the 
North  Channel,  130  miles  long  and  about 
GO  miles  wide.  It  contains  the  islands 
of  Anglesey  and  Man. 

TridTi  Snripfv  a  society  formed  un- 
lnsn  OOCieiy ,  ^er  James  I?  by  twelve 

London  companies,  to  colonize  the  con¬ 
fiscated  lands  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which,  when  they  were  thus  settled,  were 
named  the  Ulster  plantations.  These 
companies  still  own  much  land  in  Ulster. 
Tri*fi«  (ir-i'tis),  inflammation  of  the 
xiitxo  irig  of  the  eye.  The  Symptoms 

of  iritis  are  a  zone  of  a  pale  pink  color 
round  the  cornea,  formed  by  vessels,  tra¬ 
versing  the  sclerotic ;  and  the  iris  itself 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change  of  color. 
The  patient  experiences  pain  in  the  orbit 
of  the  eye,  in  the  forehead,  and  side  of 
the  head,  which  frequently  grows  more 
intense  at  night.  Iritis  may  arise  from 
wounds  in  the  iris,  from  too  prolonged 
continuous  use  of  the  eye,  or  from 
constitutional  predisposition  induced  by 
syphilis,  scrofula,  etc.  It  may  be  treated 
according  to  circumstances  by  blood¬ 
letting,  belladonna,  and  mercury. 

Trim  loir  (ir-kotsk),  a  town  in  South- 
11  RU  lb  JS.  ern  giberia,  capital  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  same  name,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Irkut  with  the  Angara,  about  40 
miles  from  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  the  nesi- 
dence  of  the  governor-general  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  number  ot 
public  buildings.  Manufactures  woolens, 
linens,  leather,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  tea  and  other  articles  imported 
from  China,  furs,  etc.  Pop.  51,434.—The 
government,  which  is  bounded  by  xenis- 


seisk,  Yakutsk,  Trans-Baikalia,  Lake  Bai¬ 
kal,  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  has  an  area 
of  about  287,000  sq,  miles,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  500,000,  a  number  of  whom 
are  persons  banished  from  Russia. 
IrOIl  the  most  universally  dis¬ 

tributed  and  the  most  generally 
applied  of  all  the  metals  (Lat.  ferrum ; 
symbol  Fe).  It  is  the  most  tenacious  of 
the  metals,  having  a  breaking  strain  of 
100,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  of  section ;  and 
two  pieces  can  be  perfectly  welded  to¬ 
gether  when  raised  to  a  white  heat.  It 
is  so  ductile  that  it  can  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  the  human  hair.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  earth’s  crust  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  but  it  is  also  found  in  com¬ 
bination  with  several  other  elements,  and 
sometimes,  although  rarely,  native  or  in 
the  metallic  state.  There  are  two  vari¬ 
eties  of  native  iron,  the  telluric  and  the 
meteoric.  The  former  occurs  in  small 
quantities  only,  in  grains  and  thin  plates, 
associated  with  other  metals,  principally 
lead  and  copper.  It  is  of  a  white  color, 
as  can  be  seen  on  a  freshly  fractured 
surface,  but  in  contact  with  air  is  of  a 
steel-gray  color.  Meteoric  iron  is  a  pale 
steel-gray,  very  malleable  and  tough,  flex¬ 
ible  but  not  elastic.  It  has  been  found 
in  masses  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  derives  its 
name  from  having  traveled  through  the 
air  in  the  form  of  meteors,  and  having 
been  brought  to  the  earth  from  outside 
space  by  the  attraction  of  gravity.  All 
the  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  analyzed 
contained  nickel,  most  of  them  also  co¬ 
balt,  besides  copper,  manganese,  and 
other  minerals. 

It  is  from  one  or  the  other  of  its  ores 
that  the  iron  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
The  ores  of  iron  are  very  numerous,  but 
the  oxides,  carbonates,  and  sulphides  are 
the  most  important,  and,  from  the.  manu¬ 
facturing  point  of  view,  the  following  are 
the  most  valuable : — 1.  Magnetic  Iron 
Ore.  This,  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  of 
iron,  contains,  when  perfectly  pure,  72.41 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  It  is  iron- 
black  in  color,  with  a  metallic  lustre, 
highly  magnetic  (especially,  the  specimens 
of  it  that  are  called  native,  lodestone). 
and  extremely  infusible..  It  is  most  com¬ 
monly  found  in  palaeozoic  rocks,  generally 
in  beds  and  large  masses.  Some  moun¬ 
tains  in  Lapland  and  Chile  consist  almost 
entirely  of  this  variety  of  ironstone.  In 
Sweden  it  exists  in  great  abundance  and 
purity,  and  good  bar-iron  is  produced  from 
it.  It  is  plentiful  also  in  Norway  and 
Russia,  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
in  North  America  occurs  in  beds  in  gran¬ 
itic  mountains  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  many  other 
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tracts.  Various  parts  of  Great  Britain 
also  possess  deposits  of  magnetic  ore.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  4.24  to  5.4. 
2.  Haematite  or  Specular  Iron  Ore,  Red 
Haematite.  This  mineral  in  its  purest 
state  contains  about  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Specular  ore  is  a  deep  steel-gray  in  color, 
with  a  brilliant,  and  often  iridescent  tar¬ 
nish  externally ;  its  fracture  exhibits  a 
brilliant  luster.  It  is  opaque  in  large 
fragments,  but  the  edges  of  small  thin 
scales  are  of  a  blood-red  color  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light.  It  occurs  crystalline  and 
lamellar,  hard  and  massive,  earthy  and 
friable.  This  ore  is  found  in  the  older 
rocks,  especially  gneiss  and  granite,  both 
in  beds  and  veins.  Great  Britain  has  vast 
deposits  of  haematite  in  Cumberland,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  the 
red  ores  being  chiefly  utilized  by  British 
smelters.  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
North  and  South  America,  have  large  de¬ 
posits  of  the  crystalline  variety.  3.  Brown 
Iron  Ore,  Brown  Haematite.  This  variety 
consists  essentially  of  hydrated  ferric 
oxide,  and  contains  when  pure  about  60 
per  cent,  of  iron  along  with  about  16 
per  cent,  of  combined  water.  Brown  iron 
ore  occurs  plentifully  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Belgium,  and  in  England,  chiefly 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Devonshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  near  Durham.  Brown 
haematite  is  generally  a  yellow  powder, 
sometimes  passing  into  a  brown  or  velvet 
black.  It  affords  a  very  malleable  and 
much  harder  iron  than  the  red  ore,  and 
very  good  steel.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
blackens  and  magnetizes  but  after  calcina¬ 
tion  and  cooling  the  powder  becomes  red, 
and  in  this  state  is  much  used  for  polish¬ 
ing  metals.  There  are  also  many  varieties 
of  brown  haematite,  to  which  distinctive 
names  are  applied.  Bog  iron  ore  is  a 
variety  of  brown  haematite  which  occurs 
in  most  European  and  many  American 
countries,  and  is  so  named  from  its  being 
chiefly  found  in  marshy  places.  It  is 
considered  to  be  of  recent  formation,  and 
the  iron  obtained  from  it  can  but  rarely 
be  used  for  sheet-iron,  and  never  for  wire. 
4.  Spathic  Iron  Ore.  This  mineral,  as 
the  name  implies,  resembles  rather  an 
earthy  than  a  metallic  substance,  and 
consists  essentially  of  ferrous  carbonate. 
In  its  purest  state  it  contains  48.27  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  occurs  in  the  older  rocks 
and  in  limestone  strata  in  veins  and  beds. 
The  chief  denosits  of  this  mineral  are  in 
Styria  and  Westphalia,  and  large  depos¬ 
its  exist  also  in  the  Pvrenees,  in  New 
Grenada,  and  in  Great  Britain.  This  ore 
is  very  valuable  for  making  steel,  being 
free  from  those  substances  which  act 
injuriously  in  its  manufacture.  Spathic 
ironstone  is  often  associated  with  con¬ 


siderable  quantities  of  clayey  and  coaly 
matter ;  when  the  former  substance  pre¬ 
dominates  the  ore  is  known  as  argillaceous 
or  clay-band  ironstone j  when  the  coaly 
matter  is  in  excess  the  ore  is  called  car¬ 
bonaceous  or  black-band  ironstone.  These 
varieties  occur  in  most  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Great  Britain,  and  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  iron  produced  there.  It  is 
also  worked  in  France  at  the  coal-fields 
of  the  Gard,  of  the  Aveyron,  and  near 
St.  Etienne.  In  America  this  ore  also 
occurs,  widely  distributed.  The  color  of 
the  clayey  carbonates  of  iron  varies  from 
reddish-brown  through  yellow-brown  to 
dark  brownish-black.  5.  Iron  Pyrites. 
This  mineral,  when  pure,  consists  of  53.33 
per  cent,  of  iron  combined  with  46.67 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  the  ores  of  iron. 
It  occurs  in  many  forms  disseminated  in 
rocks,  veins,  and  beds,  investing  other 
minerals,  sometimes  inclosed  in  them. 
The  ordinary  color  is  brass-yellow,  but 
owing  to  decomposition  often  assumes 
grayish  and  brownish  tints.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  melts,  giving  out  a  sulphur¬ 
ous  odor,  and  leaving  a  blackish  slag, 
which  is  magnetic.  This  ironstone  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  but 
in  Siberia  it  is  Avorked  for  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  gold  it  contains. 

Before  the  ores  pass  into  the  smelter’s 
hands  they  are  subjected  to  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  process  of  calcination  or  roasting. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  sep¬ 
arate  water,  carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  and 
other  volatilizable  substances  from  the 
ore,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
ore  more  porous.  This  is  now  generally 
effected  by  placing  the  ironstone  over  a 
coal-fire  at  the  bottom  of  a  kiln ;  when  the 
ore  is  red-hot  a  fresh  layer,  8  or  9  inches 
in  depth  and  mixed  with  coal,  is  added, 
and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is  filled.  When 
the  bottom  layer  is  cold  it  can  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  process  thus  becomes 
continuous.  Formerly  ores  were  roasted 
in  piles  in  the  open  air,  but  this  wasteful 
and  irregular  method  is  now  only  resorted 
to  in  localities  where  time  and  fuel  are 
of  little  consideration.  Ironstone  loses 
from  25.  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight  bv 
calcination ;  the  black-band  variety,  which 
almost  supplies  its  own  fuel,  from  40  to 
50  per  cent. . 

The  smelting  of  the  iron  is  the  next 
process,  that  is,  the  production  of  the 
metallic  iron  from  the  ore.  The  iron- 
smelter  must  carefully  consider  the  nature 
of  the  ores  to  be  treated,  and  the  due 
admixture  of  different  varieties ;  the  most 
suitable  fuel;  the  production  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  high  and  even  temperature  : 
and  he  must  also  select  such  materials 
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to  mix  with  tlie  ores  as  shall  form  with 
the  non-essential  constituents  of  the  iron¬ 
stone  a  slag  which  shall  remove  all  hurtful 
ingredients,  being  so  liquid  as  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  molten  iron  and  flow 
easily  from  it.  The  most  advantageous 
combination  of  ores  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  experience,  but  as  regards  fuel 
there  is  generally  no  choice.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  char¬ 
coal  was  exclusively  used  for  iron-smelt¬ 
ing,  but  coal  and  coke  have  now  taken 
its  place,  except  in  those  countries  where 
forests  still  abound  and  charcoal  can  be 
procured  readily  and  cheaply.  Chief 
among  iron-smelting  appliances  is  the 
blast-furnace,  and  the  great  progress  made 
in  the  production  of  pig-iron  during  the 
past  30  years  is  largely  due  to  better 
constructed  furnaces.  In  those  of  the 
most  recent  type  the  waste  gases  of  the 
furnace  are  utilized  for  raising  heat  and 
steam,  with  a  consequent  large  saving  in 
fuel,  and  the  residual  or  by-products 
which  were  formerly  lost  are  also  col¬ 
lected,  all  tending  to  reduce  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture.  (See  Blast-furnace.)  The  molt¬ 
en  iron,  as  it  runs  from  the  furnace, 
is  conducted  along  channels  excavated  in 
strong  binding  sand  into  molds  of  the 
same  material,  in  which  it  solidifies,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  pigs.  For  casting 
purposes  the  pig-iron  is  generally  melted 
in  a  special  furnace,  called  a  cupola  fur¬ 
nace.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  cy- 
lindrically-shaped  furnace,  varying  from 
7  to  10  feet  high,  and  having  an  internal 
diameter  of  about  3 y2  feet ;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  thick  iron  plates  strongly  riveted 
together,  protected  inwardly  by  a  layer 
of  binding  sand  about  9  inches  thick, 
the  whole  being  lined  with  fire-clay 
bricks.  See  Casting. 

To  obtain  malleable  or  wrought  iron, 
it  is  necessary  to  free  the  pig-iron  from 
the  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  ex¬ 
cess  of  carbon  it  contains,  as  these  sub¬ 
stances  lessen  the  tenacity  of  the  iron, 
and  render  it  unfit  for  rolling  into  bars 
or  plates.  But  a  small  quantity  of  carbon 
(under  1  per  cent.)  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  good  malleable  iron ;  per¬ 
fectly  pure  iron  would  be  too  soft.  The 
means  by  which  the  elimination  of  foreign 
materials  from,  but  retention  of  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  in,  the  iron  are  accom¬ 
plished  are  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
succeeded  by  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
substances  in  the  form  of  oxides,  partly.by 
volatilization  and  partly  by  combination 
with  the  already  oxidized  iron  in  the  form 
of  slag.  This  is  done  by  the  process  of 
puddling.  Formerly  the  iron-puddler  sub¬ 
mitted  the  pig-iron  to  a  refining  process 
previous  to  passing  it  into  the  puddling- 


furnace,  but  since  the  introduction  of 
Danks’  and  other  furnaces,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  machine  for  hand-labor,  this 
preliminary  process  has  been  generally 
abandoned.  In  the  ordinary  puddling- 
furnace  there  is  a  hearth,  on  which  the 
pig-iron  is  placed,  and  a  grate  separated 
from  it,  in  which  the  fuel  is  placed.  In 
this  furnace  the  iron  is  subjected  to  a 
great  heat,  but  it  is  only  the  heated  gases 
that  are  allowed  to  play  upon  the  metal, 
the  shape  of  the  furnace  being  designed 
to  throw  the  heated  gases  down  on  to 
the  surface  of  the  molten  mass  on  the 
hearth.  In  the  furnace  there  is  a  suitable 
aperture  through  which  the  puddler 
thrusts  his  rake  or  rabble,  and  so  stirs 
up  the  metal,  thus  assisting  in  the  process 
of  oxidation.  When  the  iron  is  sufficiently 
purified  the  puddler  works  it  together  into 
balls  or  blooms  weighing  each  about  60 
lbs.  When  the  whole  of  the  metal  has 
been  collected  into  blooms  the  door  of 
the  furnace  is  closed,  and  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  a  full  welding  heat.  The 
blooms  are  then  carried  to  a  powerful 
squeezer  or  to  a  steam-hammer.  The 
melted  slag  is  thus  forced  out  of  the  ball, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  welded  into  a 
compact  mass  of  metal,  ready  to  go 
through  the  puddling  rolls,  which  consist 
of  grooved  iron  cylinders.  These  cylin¬ 
ders  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  the  metal  in  passing  through  them 
is  powerfully  compressed,  whereby  any 
slag  remaining  in  it  is  squeezed  out.  The 
iron  while  still  hot  is  cut  into  pieces  by 
a  pair  of  shears,  which  pieces  are  bound 
together  by  wire,  and  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  re-heating  or  passing  through 
the  mill-furnace.  The  bars  are  heated 
to  a  welding  temperature,  then 
again  passed  through  the  rolling-mill, 
whereby  they  are  converted  into  a  single 
bar.  This  bar  may  be  again  bent  upon 
itself  and  again  rolled,  thereby  producing 
what  is  known  as  best  bar  or  wire  iron. 
This  iron  is  very  tough  and  tenacious ; 
it  may  be  bent  or  even  tied  in  a  knot  when 
cold  without  exhibiting  the  least  sign  of 
fracture.  If  iron  breaks  off  when  bent 
in  a  cold  state  it  is  said  to  be  cold-short ; 
while  if  it  stands  this  treatment,  but  be¬ 
comes  brittle  at  a  high  temperature  so 
as  to  be  unfitted  for  welding,  it  is  called 
red -  or  hot-short.  The  presence  of  for¬ 
eign  elements  influences  these  two  prop¬ 
erties  of  iron  in  a  marked  degree ;  thus 
a  very  small  amount  of  sulphur,  even  such 
a  quantity  as  .05  per  cent.,  causes  bar- 
iron  to  become  red-short.  Bar-iron  pos¬ 
sesses  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  7.3 
to  7.9.  The  melting  point  is  estimated 
at  being  about  2900°  Fahr.,  and  of  cast- 
iron  1920°  Fahr, 
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Iron  and  Steel-clad  Vessels 


By  the  Siemens  regenerative  and  other 
similarly  constructed  furnaces,  malleable 
iron  and  steel  are  now  prepared  directly 
from  the  ore.  In  recent  years  ‘  mallea¬ 
ble  castings  ’  have  been  introduced.  The 
castings  are  made  of  ordinary  cast-iron, 
and  rendered  malleable  by  the  removal 
of  the  carbon.  In  large  cast-iron  pots  the 
castings  are  laid  with  alternating  layers 
of  powdered  red  haematite,  and  the  whole 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  1650° 
Fahr.,  or  cherry-red  heat,  for  72  hours. 
On  cooling,  the  castings  are  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  nearly  pure  iron,  and  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  malleable,  and,  therefore,  workable. 

If  iron  is  heated  frequently  or  care¬ 
lessly  it  ceases  to  be  fibrous  and  loses 
its  tenacity ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  burnt. 
To  restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  a 
fresh  and  very  careful  forging  is  generally 
needed.  This  may  also  be  done  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  piece  of  iron  to  bright  redness,  and 
plunging  it  into  a  boiling  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  sea-salt  until  it  is  of  the  same 
temperature,  about  230°  Fahr.  After 
this  operation  the  metal  can  be  easily 
doubled  in  the  cold. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line 
between  iron  and  steel,  and  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  metal  come  into  the  market  under 
the  name  of  steel  which  in  reality  are 
alloys  of  iron  with  other  metals,  such  as 
wolfram,  manganese,  chrome,  etc.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  metallurgists  that  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  true  steel  is  that 
it  hardens  when  heated  and  then  suddenly 
cooled  in  water ;  but  wolfram  steel,  for 
instance,  exhibits  the  very  opposite  prop¬ 
erty.  Experienced  workmen  can  distin¬ 
guish  iron  from  steel  by  the  musical  note 
emitted  on  striking.  A  more  certain 
method  consists  in  treating  the  metal  with 
diluted  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  If  the 
surface  remains  unaltered,  or  nearly  so, 
when  touched  with  a  drop  of  either  acid, 
the  metal  is  iron  ;  in  the  case  of  steel  a 
black  mark  will  be  left,  owing  to  the 
liberation  of  carbon. 

Pure  iron  is  a  silver  white  metal,  with 
a  strong  lustre,  very  tenacious,  capable 
of  receiving  a  high  polish,  and  so  soft  as 
to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  nitride  of  iron  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  electrolytic 
precipitation  but,  according  to  Matthies- 
sen,  however  metallic  iron  is  obtained  it 
always  contains  a  trace  of  sulphur.  In 
its  chemical  analogies  iron  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  metals  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
chromium  ;  it  belongs  to  the  hexad  group 
of  metals,  and  forms  a  large  series  of 
salts.  The  atomic  weight  of  iron  is  .55.9 
or  56.  Iron  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute 
nitric  acid ;  if  not  diluted,  this  acid  rap¬ 
idly  oxidizes  it.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid 


dissolves  this  metal  easily,  but  if  con¬ 
centrated,  it  has  no  action  in  the  cold, 
whereas,  on  heating  to  ebullition,  the  iron 
is  dissolved  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas.  Iron  is  also  dissolved  in  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  in  aqua  regia. 

The  principle  iron  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries  are  the  United  States,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Germany,  France  and  Belgium.  The 
production  of  iron  and  steel  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  United  States.  This 
country  has  now  a  much  larger  output 
than  any  other,  and  from  being  an  im¬ 
porter  has  become  a  great  exporter.  Great 
beds  of  iron  ore  occur  in  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  in 
Michigan  and  other  States  bordering  Lake 
Superior,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  some  other  States.  There  are 
immense  beds  of  bog-iron  in  Washington. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  greatest  iron-produc¬ 
ing  State.  For  the  manner  in  which 
iron  is  converted  into  steel,  see  Steel. 

Besides  its  numerous  other  uses,  iron 
is  of  great  value  medicinally,  especially 
as  a  tonic  and  restorative  of  the  blood. 
Hence  it  is  very  efficacious  in  anaemia  and 
chlorosis,  in  rickets  and  scrofula,  and  in 
convalescence  from  various  illnesses.  In 
neuralgia  it  is  often  beneficial,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  given  along  with  quinine. 
Some  of  its  preparations  have  a  styptic 
or  astringent  effect.  It  is  given  in  many 
forms,  as  the  carbonate,  citrate,  sulphate, 
perchloride,  etc.  Mineral  waters  often 
owe  their  useful  properties  to  iron,  being 
then  known  as  chalybeate  springs. 

T rrm  vV  ( Eucalyptus  resinifera,  one 
.Liim  of  the  ‘glim-trees’),  an 

Australian  tree  growing  to  the  height  of 
100-150  feet,  with  heavy,  strong,  and 
durable  timber.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  work  and  apt  to  be  ‘  shaky.’ 

Iron  and  Steel-clad  Vessels, 


a  term  now  applied  to  all  vessels  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  fire  of  heavy  guns  by 
thick  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  usually 
backed  by  wood.  The  iron-clad  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  modern  invention,  and  it 
was  not  until  1859  that  Britain  began  to 
introduce  such  vessels  into  her  navy :  but 
since  that  time  greater  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  construction  of  war¬ 
ships  than  in  all  previous  ages.  The  idea 
of  protecting  vessels  by  iron  was  first 
practically  applied  to  some  floating  bat¬ 
teries  by  the  French  in  the  Crimean  war. 
The  shells  thrown  by  the  cannon  then  in 
use  were  calculated  to  make  terrible  havoc 
among  the  crowded  crews  of  the  wooden 
battleships  of  that  period  and  some  extra 
protection  became  necessary.  The  first 
iron-clad,  La  Gloire ,  was  constructed  by 
the  French  in  1858,  a  wooden  ship 


This  encounter  revolutionized  naval  warfare  by  illustrating  what  could  be  done  with  armored  battleships. 
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sheathed  from  end  to  end  in  4%-in.  iron 
plates,  an  armor  then  considered  invul¬ 
nerable.  The  first  British  iron-clad,  the 
Warrior ,  was  launched 
in  the  Thames  in  De¬ 
cember,  1860,  an  iron 
frigate  with  air-tight 
com  partments,  4^-in. 
iron  armor  and  18-in. 
wood  backing,  the  two 
ends  of  the  vessel  un¬ 
protected.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate 
the  practical  value  of 
this  new  idea  in  naval 
warfare.  This  took 
place  in  1862,  when  the 

a  Iron  nlatinc  first  battle  ever  fought 
B,  Teak  backing.  between  iron-clad  ships 
Ship’s  side.  took  place  in  Hampton 

Roads,  the  Confederate 
broadside-ship  Merrimac  engaging  with 
the  Monitor ,  the  turret-ship  devised  by 


vessel  suffered  seriously  and  the  crews 
escaped  almost  unhurt,  was  a  practical 
lesson  in  naval  warfare  that  over¬ 
turned  all  older  ideas  and  put  an  end 
to  the  career  of  wooden  warships. 
Throughout  that  war  the  value  of  me 
new  idea  was  abundantly  proved  by  the 
use  of  iron-clad  river  boats  and  turreted 
monitors  in  ocean  and  harbor  conflict,  and 
after  the  close  of  the  war  the  principal 
nations  set  themselves  actively  to  work  in 
building  fleets  of  iron  and  steel-clad  war- 
vessels.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
England  and  France,  the  remaining  na¬ 
tions  showing  much  less  alacrity  and  the 
United  States  giving  little  signs  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  lesson  it  had  taught.  The 
American  Monitors  had  proved  the  value 
of  the  turret  method  of  carrying  and 
working  guns.  In  this  the  heavy  guns 
were  carried  in  revolving  iron  turrets  of 
great  strength,  which  rose  above  the 
deck,  having  openings  only  for  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  the  guns.  This  was  quickly  ap- 


Captain  Ericsson.  The  result  of  this  plied  to  the  new  British  ships,  while  the 
memorable  conflict,  in  which  neither  French  adopted  a  new  idea,  known  as 
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the  barbette  method.  In  this,  open  towers 
or  turrets  rising  above  the  deck  are  em¬ 
ployed,  the  heavy  guns  tiring  over  the 
edge  of  the  turrets,  and  being  in  some 
cases  so  mounted  that  they  can  be  lifted 
to  fire  and  lowered  again,  there  being 
thus  little  danger  to  the  crew  in  loading 
them.  The  principal  advantage  of  this 
type  was  the  height  at  which  guns  could 
be  carried  above  the  water-line ;  this, 
however,  being  offset  by  a  considerable 
danger  to  guns  and  crews.  As  for  the  old 
broadside  method  of  carrying  guns,  this 
practically  vanished  except  in  the  case 
of  the  minor  armament  and  the  machine 
guns,  which  were  necessarily  more  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  were 
later  than  England  and  France  in  coming 
into  this  shipbuilding  contest.  The 
United  States  had  few  iron-clads  beyond 
its  antiquated  monitors,  of  Civil  war  date, 
until  after  1883,  when  it  began  to  add  to 
its  fleet  of  modern  war  vessels.  In  1898, 
when  the  brief  war  with  Spain  was 
fought,  it  had  a  considerable  number  of 
battleships,  powerful  for  that  date,  two 
large  armored  cruisers,  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  a  minor  fleet  of  less  power¬ 
ful  vessels.  By  this  time  steel  had  replaced 
iron  as  the  material  for  plating,  it  had 
grown  greatly  in  thickness  and  in  hard¬ 
ness,  while  guns  had  also  become  larger 
and  gained  much  greater  power  of  pene¬ 
tration.  The  real  contest  between  navies 
in  size  and  strength  has  been  since  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  Ger¬ 
many  has  come  very  actively  into  conflict 
with  Britain  in  the  endeavor  to  win  the 
command  of  the  seas,  France  is  showing 
no  feverish  desire  in  this  direction,  while 
the  United  States  has  added  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  very  powerful  vessels 
to  its  war-fleet.  Other  nations  are  fol¬ 
lowing  at  a  distance  the  lead  of  these 
great  sea-going  powers,  especially  Japan, 
which  has  of  late  years  come  earnestly 
into  the  field.  The  tendency  of  twentieth 
century  warship  building  has  been  toward 
vessels  of  much  heavier  weight  and  arma¬ 
ment.  the  effect  being  to  throw  the  large 
and  costly  fleets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
into  the  antiquated  list.  This  change 
was  especially  marked  in  1906.  when  the 
great  British  battleship  Dreadnought ,  of 
17,900  tons  and  23,000  horse-power,  was 
set  afloat,  distancing  in  size  and  strength 
all  earlier  vessels.  But  any  hope  of  win¬ 
ning  supremacy  by  this  exploit  was 
quickly  set  aside,  other  nations  coming 
auickly  into  the  contest  and  building  still 
larger  and  more  powerful  ships,  thus  forc¬ 
ing  the  island  power  to  second  its  Dreads 
nought  by  still  greater  war  vessels.  In 
1912  it  had  numerous  ships  afloat  of  from 


19,250  to  27,000  tons  displacement,  their 
major  armament  consisting  of  12-  and  13- 
inch  guns.  Germany  had  at  that  date 
sixteen  battleships  equalling  these  in  ca¬ 
pacity.  Japan,  two  of  20,750  tons  and 
one  of  27,500  tons,  while  the  United 
States  had  two  of  20,000  tons,  two,  the 
Florida  and  Utah,  of  21,825  tons,  and 
under  contract,  the  Arkansas  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  of  26,000  tons,  the  New  York,  of 
27,000,  and  the  Nevada  and  Oklahoma, 
of  27,500  tons.  Thus  the  contest  in  size 
and  power  goes  on.  When  it  will  end 
no  man  can  say.  While  war-vessels  have 
thus  been  growing  in  size  and  weight, 
and  in  the  piercing  power  of  their  guns, 
armor-plate  has  made  like  progress  in 
powers  of  resistance.  The  early  iron 
quickly  gave  way  to  steel,  and  methods 
of  hardening  steel  have  developed,  until 
now  the  resisting  powers  of  a  steel-clad 
warship  are  enormously  great.  See  Navy. 

Iron  a  Prussian  order,  insti- 

xion  ttioss,  tuted  March  10>  1813  by 

Frederick  William  III,  to  be  conferred 
for  distinguished  services  in  war.  It  was 
made  of  iron  to  commemorate  the  grim 
‘  iron  *  period  at  which  it  was  created. 
The  decoration  consists  of  a  Maltese 
cross  of  iron,  edged  with  silver,  and  is 
worn  round  the  neck  or  at  the  buttonhole. 
The  order  was  revived  by  William  I  in 
1870,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war  with 
France.  The  grand  cross,  a  cross  double 
the  size,  is  presented  exclusively  for  the 
gaining  of  a  decisive  battle  or  the  cap¬ 
ture  or  brave  defense  of  a  fortress. 

IrOll  CrOWll  a  S°l^en  crown  set  with 
’  precious  stones,  with 
which  anciently  the  kings  of  Italy  were 
crowned.  It  has  received  the  above  name 
from  an  iron  circle  in  it,  forged,  according 
to  tradition,  from  a  nail  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 


Gate  a  narrow  part  in  the 
5  course  of  the  Danube  be¬ 
low  where  it  leaves  Austrian  territory 
and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Servia 
and  Roumania.  The  water  rushes  through 
it  in  dangerous  rapids  and  eddies,  render¬ 
ing  navigation  serious  and  formerly  im¬ 
possible. 

Hat,  a  headpiece  of  iron  some- 
’  what  hat-shaped,  worn  as 
armor  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Iron  Mask.  TnE  MAN  WITH  the.  aa 

’  unknown  personage  kept 
in  various  French  prisons,  who  for  a  long 
time  excited  much  curiosity.  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  that  he  was  above  mid¬ 
dle  height,  of  a  fine  and  noble  figure,  and 
delicate  brownish  skin,  that  he  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  was  well  educated,  and 
fond  of  reading  and  guitar  playing,  and 


Iron  Mountain 


Irrawaddy 


that  he  died  in  the  Bastile  in  1703.  The 
mask  he  wore  seems  to  have  been  of  black 
velvet,  not  iron.  Conjecture  has  given 
him  many  names.  He  was  stated  to  be 
in  turn  the  Count  of  Vermandois  (a  nat¬ 
ural  son  of  Louis  XIV  and  De  la  Vall- 
i£re),  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  son  of  Anne  of  Austria 
(mother  of  Louis  XIV)  by  some  favorite, 
and  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV,  but  all 
these  assertions  have  been  unable  to  stand 
the  test  of  thorough  investigation.  What 
seems  most  probable  is  that  he  was  Count 
Girolamo  Matthioli,  first  minister  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  betrayed  the 
interests  of  Louis  XIV  by  failing  to 
secure  for  him,  as  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  do,  in  consideration  of  a  large  bribe, 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which 
gave  access  to  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
For  this  offense  the  court  of  Versailles 
lured  him  to  the  French  frontier,  secretly 
arrested  and  imprisoned  him  in  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Pignerolo.  The  secret  was  pre¬ 
served  so  carefully,  on  the  supposition 
that  Matthioli  was  the  ill-fated  prisoner, 
because  his  seizure  and  detention  were 
flagrant  violations  of  international  law 
and  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

Troti  Mountain  a  Michigan, 

iron  mountain,  capital  of  Dickin. 

son  county,  51  miles  w.  of  Escanaba.  It 
was  organized  in  1888  from  part  of  Brei¬ 
tling  township,  has  extensive  iron  mines 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  excellent 
ore.  Pop.  9216. 

Trnn«{  shackles,  fetters,  or  bilboes  for 
tjie  teet,  especially  such  as  are 
used  on  board  ship. 

Tvnn.c+ftno  a  general  name  for  ores 
lion  oione,  0£  jron>  or  for  SOme  of 

them,  as  the  argillaceous  carbonate  or 
clay  iron-stone. 

Tvrmtnn  a  city,  capital  of  Lawrence 
li  on  toil,  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 

River,  140  miles  above  Cincinnati..  It  is 
the  center  of  an  iron  and  coal  district, 
has  various  iron  industries,  and  has  a 
large  lumber  trade  and  an  extensive  river 
commerce.  Pop.  13,147. 

Trrni.wnnrl  a  name  2iven  to  varioll2 
iron  WOOU,  ^.rees  from  the  quality  of 

their  timber.  The  iron-wood  .  or  hop- 
hornbeam  of  America  ( Ostrya  virginica) , 
nat.  order  Cupuliferse,  is  a  tree,  with  a 
trunk  not  exceeding  6  in.  in  diameter, 
with  very  hard  wood,  so  heavy  that,  it 
sinks  in  water,  and  foliage  resembling 
that  of  birch.  The  species  of  the  genus 
*Sf ideroxylon,  known  as  iron-wood,  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  tropics  and  also  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  the  Cape,  etc.  The  8.  inerme ,  or 
smooth  iron-wood  of  the  Cape,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  greenhouses  of 
Europe.  Diospyros  El) mum  (the  ebony) 


is  also  named  iron- wood,  as  is  the  Metro- 
sideros  vera  of  Java. 

Iron  wood  a  city  of  Gogebic  county, 
.Liuiiwuuu,  Michigan>  G  miles  s.  w.  ot 

Bessemer.  It  has  ironworks  and  lumber¬ 
ing  industries.  Pop.  12,821. 

Fronv  (Gr.  eironeia,  dissimulation), 
a  form  of  speech  in  which  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 
Irony,  as  a  rhetorical  device,  becomes  a 
most  effective  weapon  for  ridiculing  an 
antagonist.  Some  of  the  Athenian  orators 
were  great  masters  of  this  refined  mode 
of  derision. 

Trnnnni<i  (ir'u-kwa),  the  joint  name 
liuiiuuib  given  by  the  French  to  a 

once  powerful  confederacy  of  six  North 
American  Indian  tribes  (Mohawks,  Onei- 
das,  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and 
Tuscaroras).  They  formerly  resided  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  and  extended  their 
conquests  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Warlike  and  well 
organized,  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the 
settlement  of  the  whites  they  would  have 
secured  dominion  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  came  into  early 
conflict  with  the  French  and  proved  a 
barrier  to  their  southward  advance  from 
Canada.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  some  have  made  considerable  ad¬ 
vances  in  civilization,  while  others  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  squalid  misery. 
Part  of  the  Canadian  Indians  are  Iroquois. 
T-rrarHa+inn  (ir-ra-di-a'shun) ,  that  ef- 

irraaiation  fect  on  the  eye  through 

which  brilliantly  illuminated  white  sur¬ 
faces  and  self-luminous  bodies,  when 
emitting  white  light,  appear  to  the  eye 
much  larger  than  they  really  are. 

Irrational  Quantities  (j'ir^sh^ 

Surds,  are  quantities  which  we  cannot 
exactly  determine,  because  they  cannot 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  primary  unit. 
Thus  \/  2  is  an  irrational  quantity,  being 
equal  to  1.4142...  with  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  decimals.  The  ratio  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  an 
irrational  quantity,  3.14159... 

Tvrp  wfi  fl  V  ( ir-ra-wa'di  ),  Irawadi, 
Irrawaddy  a  large  river  traversing 

Lower  and  Upper  Burmah  from  north  to- 
south,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by 
various  mouths  and  forming  a  great  delta. 
Its  source  is  in  East  Tibet.  The  Irra¬ 
waddy  is  the  main  artery  of  Burmah,  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  its 
means,  the  valleys  through  which  it  flows 
are  the  most  fertile  and  populous,  and 
on  its  banks  are  the  principal  towns 
(Mandalay,  Ava,  etc.),  with  Rangoon  and 
Bassein  on  two  of  its  months.  The  width 
of  the  river  varies  from  200  yards  above 


Irrigation 


Irving 


Ava  to  1  to  4  miles  towards  its  delta, 
and  the  total  length  is  estimated  at  1200 
miles.  It  is  navigable  tor  steamers  of  5 
feet  draught  as  far  as  Bhamo  near  the 
Chinese  frontier,  900  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Co.  possess  a 
large  number  of  steamers  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  the  navigation  of  this  river. 

TrriP’ntinn  (ir-i-ga'shun),  the  art  of 
iingcuimi  increasing  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  soils  by  the  artificial  supply  of 
water  to  them.  This  is  as  old  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  references  to  it  exist  in  very 
early  records,  especially  in  Egypt,  India 
and  China.  In  countries  with  very  small 
rainfall,  and  subject  to  droughts,  agricul¬ 
ture  without  irrigation  would  be  uncertain 
and  unprofitable.  For  this  reason  the 
British  government  has  promoted  exten¬ 
sive  irrigation  works  in  India,  and, 
although  financially  a  loss,  they  are  a 
great  boon  to  the  agricultural  population, 
and  do  much  to  avert  those  famines 
which  were  once  so  common  among 
them.  In  Sind  80  per  cent,  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  area  is  irrigated,  in  the  N.  w. 
Provinces,  and  Oudh  32  per  cent.  The 
greatest  irrigation  work  is  the  Ganges 
Canal,  445  m.  long.  Irrigation  has  long 
been  practised  in  Turkestan  and  it  was 
the  basis  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  of 
the  far  past.  In  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  irrigation 
works  of  a  high  order  have  existed  from 
ancient  times,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Romans  introduced  similar  works  into 
Britain,  where  it  is  extensively  practised 
in  some  parts,  especially  for  the  growing 
of  grass.  In  the  western  United  States 
it  is  largely  employed.  This  was  long 
done  by  private  capitalists,  but  in  1902  a 
bill  was  passed  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
arid  lands  of  the  West  by  government 
aid,  through  the  building  of  dams  and 
construction  of  reservoirs  wherever  suffi¬ 
cient  water  could  be  had.  Since  that  date 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  work 
and  large  tracts  of  former  barren  lands 
have  been  irrigated  and  made  fertile.  This 
land  is  sold  to  settlers  on  easy  terms,  and 
the  money  thus  obtained  is  used  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  system.  There  are  various 
systems  of  distributing  the  water  in  irri¬ 
gation  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of 
different  surfaces.  The  work  is  done  by 
the  construction  of  great  dams,  fitted  to 
hold  back  the  waters  of  mountain  streams 
and  of  the  melting  snows  of  winter  and 
feed  them  to  the  land  during  the  farming 
season.  There  were  in  the  United  States 
in  1900.  according  to  the  census  returns 
of  that  year,  over  8.500.000  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  lands.  This  has  been  enormously 
added  to  since  that  date  by  government 
operations,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  the 


vast  arid  tract  of  the  West,  60,000,000 
acres  can  be  irrigated.  Of  this  area  about 
13,000,000  acres  had  been  irrigated  by 
private  enterprise  up  to  1910,  in  addition 
to  the  large  area  irrigated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  works.  Irrigation  is  also  practised 
in  the  northwest  section  of  Canada,  and 
promises  to  aid  in  making  this  one  of  the 
great  grain  fields  of  the  world.  Irrigation 
has  been  practised  on  the  Nile  since  pre¬ 
historic  times  and  very  important  work 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  since  the 
British  occupation,  first  by  the  great 
barrage  of  the  Nile,  at  Barrage,  12  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  and  recently  by  the  great 
storage  basins  above  Assouan,  where  a 
huge  dam  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
$24,000,000.  These  works  add  greatly  to 
the  cultivable  area  of  Egypt.  Within 
recent  years  irrigation  has  been  largely 
applied  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  adding 
greatly  to  their  sugar  yield.  Much  of  this 
water  is  raised  by  pumps  from  artesian 
wells,  some  of  them  of  remarkable  capac¬ 
ity,  they  being  able  to  lift  20,000,000 
gallons  500  feet  vertically  in  24  hours. 
Similar  methods  are  in  use  in  parts  of  the 
Western  United  States.  In  Australia 
irrigation  on  a  great  scale  and  according 
to  American  methods  has  been  introduced, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  once  bar¬ 
ren  shrub,  being  in  this  way  converted 
into  luxuriant  vineyards,  orchards  and 
orangeries. 


Irritability 


that 

function  of  a  nerve  or 
muscle  in  which  it  responds  to  certain 
stimuli,  or  that  property  in  plants  by 
which  stimuli  cause  movements,  as  in  the 
sensitive  plant. 

Irtish,  (ir'tish),  a  large  river  of  North¬ 
ern  Asia,  rises  in  the  Altai 
Mountains  in  Chinese  territory,  forms 
Lake  Zaisan,  then  flows  n.  n.  w.  through 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  after  a  course  of 
1800  miles  falls  into  the  Obi.  It  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  of  several  important 
rivers,  and  has  important  sturgeon  fish¬ 
eries. 


Irvine  (ervin),  a  seaport  of  Scotland. 

in  Ayrshire,  on  the  Irvine,  24 
miles  southwest  of  Glasgow.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  there  are  chemical  works 
(for  explosives,  etc.),  engineering,  foun¬ 
dry,  and  shipbuilding  works.  Pop.  9607. 
Irvine  (^r'ving),  Edward,  the  founder 
s  of  the  sect  called  Irvingites, 
was  born  in  1792,  at  Annan,  Scotland: 
died  at  Glasgow,  in  December.  1834.  He 
went  in  1805  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  having  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,  was  appointed 
in  1819  assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Chalmers  in  Glasgow.  In  1822  he  be¬ 
came  minister  of  the  Caledonian  Asylum 
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Chapel,  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
in  .London.  His  impressive  eloquence, 
combined  with  singularity  of  appearance, 
and  his  mannerisms,  soon  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  for  a  time  the  great  as 
well  as  the  fashionable  flocked  to  hear 
him.  In  1823  he  published  a  work  called 
For  the  Oracles  of  God,  Four  Orations , 
which  sold  extensively.  About  two  years 
later  he  wrote  an  Introductory  Essay  to 
Bishop  Horne's  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  considered  one  of  the  best 
products  of  his  pen.  His  theological  pecu¬ 
liarities  were  well  set  forth  in  a  collection 
of  Sermons,  Lectures ,  and  Occasional 
Discourses,  issued  at  London  in  1828. 
These  attracted  much  attention,  and 
brought  him  shortly  afterwards  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  presbytery,  with  the  result, 
that  in  1832  he  was  dispossessed  of  his 
living  in  London,  and  in  1833  the  pres¬ 
bytery  of  Annan,  which  had  licensed  him, 
deposed  him  from  the  ministry.  He  was 
charged  with  holding  Christ  guilty  of 
original  and  actual  sin,  and  denying  the 
doctrines  of  atonement,  satisfaction,  im¬ 
putation,  and  substitution.  He  was  a 
believer  in  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ, 
and  held  that  miraculous  gifts  of  apostolic 
times  had  not  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  Christian  Church.  An  excellent 
biography  of  Irving  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  See  Irvingites. 

Tviri  no*  Henry,  ( originally  .T  ohn 
.Living,  Henry  Brodribb)  an  English 
actor,  born  in  1838.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
clerk  in  London,  but  adopted  the  theatri¬ 
cal  profession,  his  first  appearance  being 
at  Sunderland  in  1856.  After  ‘playing  for 
nearly  three  years  in  Edinburgh  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Princess’  Theater,  London, 
in  1859.  After  a  short  stay  here,  and  a 
few  months  in  Glasgow,  he  went  to  Man¬ 
chester,  where  he  remained  for  five  or 
six  years.  Having  returned  to  London 
in  1866  he  took  part  in  the  Belle’s  Strate- 
gem,  Hunted  Down,  Uncle  Dick’s  Darling, 
etc. ;  but  his  first  marked  success  was  as 
Digby  Grant  in  Albery’s  Two  Roses  (in 
1870),  which  was  followed  by  his.  power¬ 
ful  impersonation  of  Mathias  in  The 
Bells  (founded  on  Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Polish  Jew).  His  next  noteworthy  parts 
were  Charles  I,  Eugene  Aram,  and  Rich¬ 
elieu,  in  the  plays  so  named.  In  1874, 
at  the  Lyceum  Theater,  he  sustained  the 
part  of  Hamlet  so  successfully  as  to  raise 
himself  to  the  first  place  among  English 
actors.  His  chief  Shakesperean  parts 
subsequently  played  are  Macbeth.  Othello, 
and  Richard  JIT.  In  1878  he  leased  the 
Lyceum  Theater  for  himself,  and  put  on 
the  stage  in  excellent  style  Othello.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Twelfth 
26—5 


Night,  Faust,  Macbeth,  etc.,  playing  in 
them  the  principal  character  along  with 
Miss  Ellen  Terry.  His  appearances  in 
the  English  provinces  were  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  with  those  in  London,  and  he 
met  with  equal  favor  in  his  repeated 
visits  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
knighted  in  1897.  Hied  suddenly  at 
Bradford,  England,  in  1905.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Irvins’  Washington,  one  of  the  best 
American  writers,  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1783 ;  died  in  1859.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scotsman  who  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  New  York  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  had  become  a  merchant  of  some 
standing.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  his  tastes  were  in  the 
direction  of  literature,  and  already  in 
1802  his  Letters  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Morning 
Chronicle.  Shortly  afterwards,  being 
threatened  with  pulmonary  disease,  he 
sailed  for  Europe,  visited  most  continental 
countries,  and  did  not  return  to  America 
until  March,  1806.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  the  New  York  bar.  His 
pen  was  now  very  busy,  and  his  sketches 
of  Dutch  character,  in  his  Knickerbock¬ 
er’s  History  of  New  York,  which  made  its 
appearance  in  December,  1809,  proved 
him  possessed  of  quaint  and  genial  humor 
to  a  high  degree.  About  this  time  he 
joined  his  two  brothers  as  a  sleeping 
partner  in  a  mercantile  venture,  and  in 
1815  he  visited  England.  The  failure 
of  his  brothers’  business  made  him  resolve 
to  follow  literature  as  a  profession,  and 
he  settled  in  London.  A  series  of  papers 
which  he  now  wrote,  entitled  The  Sketch¬ 
book,  first  published  at  New  York,  1818, 
met  with  sucfi  success  that  an  enlarged 
edition  was  published  in  London  two 
years  later.  For  seventeen  years,  until 
1832,  Irving  resided  in  Europe,  principally 
in  England,  France  and  Spain.  This 
was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity  and 
brought  forth  some  of  his  most  famous 
works,  such  as  Bracebridge  Hall,  The 
Tales  of  a  Traveler,  and  The  TAfe  of 
Columbus,  for  which  1000,  1500  and 
3000  guineas  respectively  were  paid  him 
by  the  publishers.  He  also  acted  for  a 
time  as  secretary  to  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  in  London,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  honored  him  in  1831  with  the 
degree  of  B.C.L.  Having  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1832  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  expedition  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  collected  the  material  for  his  Tour 
on  the  Prairies,  published  in  1835.  From 
1842  to  1846  he  acted  as  United  States 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  on  his  return 
in  that  year  he  retired  to  his  country- 
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Isaiah 


seat  at  Sunny  side.  llis  biography  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith ,  Mahomet  and  His  Suc¬ 
cessors ,  and  the  Life  of  Washington 
(1855-56)  occupied  his  last  years.  Other 
works  of  his  are :  The  Conquest  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain,  Voyages  of  the 
Companions  of  Columbus,  Adventures  of 
Captain  Bonneville  and  Astoria.  His 
famous  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  belongs 
to  the  Sketch-book. 

Trvinp,itp<*  (er'ving-its),  a  name  given 
iivmgitcb  tQ  believers  inj  and  fol_ 

lowers  of,  Edward  Irving,  forming  a  sect 
properly  designated  as  the  Catholic  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church.  They  have  a  considerable 
number  of  churches  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  a  few  unimportant  congrega¬ 
tions  exist  also  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Their  chief  distinguishing  feature 
is  the  belief  in  a  revival  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  such 
as  speaking  in  ‘  unknown  tongues,’  and 
prophesying.  In  their  constitution,  which 
they  claim  to  be  a  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  they  adopted  the  four¬ 
fold  ministry  of  ‘  apostles,  prophets,  evan¬ 
gelists  and  pastors  and  teachers’  (Eph.. 
iv,  11).  Two  years  after  Irving’s  death 
the  number  of  apostles  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  twelve.  They  recognize  all 
Christian  communities,  and  embody  in 
their  ritual  portions  of  those  used  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  church,  including 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic.  The 
ministry  is  supported  by  tithes.  The  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ  is  a  hope  of  the 
members. 


Irvington, 


a  town  of  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  3  miles  s.  w. 
of  Newark.  It  has  smelting  works  and 
steel,  rope,  and  tool  factories.  Pop.  11,877. 

Irwan.  See  Erimn- 


Too  op  (i'zak;  Heh.  ‘he  will  laugh*), 
one  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,'  so  called 
to  denote  the  laughter  and  gladness  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  birth.  He  is  remarkable  as 
the  offspring  of  very  old  age,  Sarah  being 
ninety  and  Abraham  a  hundred  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  birth  ;  for  his  miracu¬ 
lous  escape  from  death  as  a  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  ;  and  for  the  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
him,  at  his  wife  Rebecca’s  instigation,  by 
his  son  Jacob,  to  the  injury  of  Esau.  He 
died  at  Hebron  180  years  old,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  Sarah  and  Abraham,  and  of 
Rebecca. 

Tqqqp  T  Comnentjs,  Emperor  of  Con- 
xiscicu,  9  stantinople.  raised  to  the 
throne  in  1057.  He  brought  about  great 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  the* 


emjjire,  and  repelled  an  inroad  of  the 
Hungarians,  but  abdicated  in  favor  of 
Constantine  Ducas  in  1059,  and  retired 
to  a  convent,  where  he  died  in  1061. 

Isabella  of  Castile  ^uihter'^l 

King  John  II  of  Castile  and  .Leon,  con¬ 
sort  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  was  born 
1451,  married  1469,  and  died  1504.  She 
was  a  woman  of  great  charms,  courage, 
and  sagacity,  and  contributed  no  small 
share  to  the  many  remarkable  events  of 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  V,  including  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  1480;  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  1492, 
to  which  she  lent  material  and  moral  aid ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

Tea  "hoi  la  TT  ex-queen  of  Spain. 
isa  Delia  ±1,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 

III,  was  born  in  1830,  and  succeeded  her 
father  three  years  after,  her  mother  being 
appointed  queen-regent.  The  early  years 
of  her  reign  were  disturbed  by  a  rising 
in  favor  of  her  uncle,  Don  Carlos,  who, 
if  the  Salic  law  had  not  been  set  aside, 
would  have  ascended  the  throne  instead 
of  her,  but  this  was  finally  quelled  in 
1839.^  She  was  declared  of  age  in  1843, 
and  in  1846  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
Don  Francisco  d’ Assisi.  Her  reign  was 
so  despotic  and  her  life  so  licentious  that 
a  revolution  took  place  in  1868,  which 
drove  her  from  the. country.  She  resigned 
her  claims  to  the  crown  in  favor  of  her 
son  Alfonso,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1875.  She  died  in  1904. 

(i-se'us),  an  Athenian  orator, 
who  lived  between  420  and 
348  B.c.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysias  and 
Isocrates,  and,  like  them,  became  a  teacher 
of  eloquence  and  writer  of  orations,  chiefly 
judicial.  Eleven  of  his  orations  are  ex¬ 
tant.  His  style  is  clear,  forcible,  and 
concise. 

Isaiah  (^a'y&j  Heb.  Yeshayahu, 

Salvation  of  Jehovah’),  the 
first  of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.  He 
began  his  predictions  m  the  last  years  of 
Uzziah’s  reign.  Of  his  father,  Amoz,  we 
know  nothing,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  but  little.  We  know,  however, 
that  he  had  great  influence  over  the 
kings  and  people  of  Judah,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  a  good  old  age 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning  of  Manas- 
seh’s  reign.  The  first  portion  of  the 
writings^  that  pass  under  his  name  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  declarations  of  sin  and 
threatenings  of  judgments,  while  the  last 
-7  chapters,  together  with  some  previous 
ones,  hold  out  promises  of  a  glorious 
future  for  Israel.  The  style  throughout 
is  clear  and  simple,  yet  dignified  and  sub¬ 
lime  m  the  highest  degree.  His  author- 


Isar 


Isidore 


ship  of  the  last  27  chapters  is  denied  by 
some  eminent  critics,  who  unite  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  them  to  a  later  prophet,  perhaps  also 
called  Isaiah,  while  others  believe  that 
the  name  Isaiah  stands  for  a  school  of 
prophets ;  but  the  integrity  of  the  book 
has  still  many  able  defenders. 

Isar  (®zar)>  a  European  river  which 
rises  in  Tyrol,  about  6  miles  n.  e. 
of  Innsbruck,  enters  Bavaria,  flows  past 
Munich,  and  latterly  joins  the  Danube  ; 
course  above  190  miles. 

Tcotisi  (I'sa-tiz),  the  genus  of  plants 

to  which  woad  belongS> 

Isauria  (i-s&'ri-a),  in  ancient  geog¬ 
raphy,  a  country  in  Asia 
Minor,  bordering  on  Lycaonia,  Phrygia, 
Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and  Pamphylia.  Its  cap¬ 
ital,  Isaura,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
Ischia  (is'ki-a),  an  island  of  Italy,  26 
square  miles  in  extent,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  with  beautiful  scenery 
and  a  fertile  soil,  producing  excellent 
wine  and  fruits.  It  is  entirely  volcanic 
in  character,  and  is  noted  for  its  warm 
mineral  springs  and  volcanic  convulsions. 
In  1881  and  1883  earthquakes  caused 
great  loss  of  life  and  property.  Several 
shocks  have  been  experienced  since,  but 
without  disastrous  results.  The  capital, 
Ischia,  with  some  7000  inhabitants,  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  tourists  in  Italy. 
Other  towns  are  Casamicciola  and  Forio, 
both  of  which  suffered  severely  in  1883. 
Pop.  26,891. 

Tcnlnnm  (is'ki-um),  the  inferior  pos- 
AbCIll  U.III  terjor  part-  0f  the  pelvic 

arch  in  vertebrates ;  a  part  of  the  hip¬ 
bone. 

Tophi  (e'shl),  a  fashionable  watering 
xav/iix  place  in  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Traun,  50  miles  S.  w.  of  Linz,  celebrated 
for  its  salt  baths.  The  Austrian  emperor 
has  a  residence  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
of  commune,  9646. 

Topp  (e-sa'o),  or  Sabino,  a  picturesque 
lake  in  Upper  Italy,  between 
Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Oglio ;  length  15  miles ; 
average  breadth  6  miles. 

Top vp  (e-sar),  a  river  which  rises  in 
A!5C1C  Italy,  crosses  Savoy,  enters 
France  by  the  department  of  Isfcre,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  5  miles  above  Valence;  length 
about  190  miles,  of  which  nearly  90  are 
navigable. 

T<iprp  a  department  of  Southeastern 
c,  pranCe  ;  area  3185  square  miles. 
It  is  generally  mountainous,  the  highest 
summit  being  Le  Grand  Pelvoux,  13,158 
feet.  The  whole  department  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which  drains  a 
great  part  of  it  directly,  the  only  other 
important  river  being  the  Isfcre.  The  soil 


is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  abun¬ 
dant  cereal  and  leguminous  crops ;  the 
vine  and  mulberry  being  also  cultivated. 
Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities ;  also  coal,  marble, 
slate,  granite,  and  porphyry,  and  the 
iron  mines  employ  a  number  of  blast 
furnaces.  There  are  numerous  paper, 
silk,  and  cotton  mills.  Grenoble  is  the 
capital.  Pop.  562,315. 

Tcpvlnlrn  (e'zer-lon),  a  town  of  Prus- 
xacriuiiii.  sia>  province  of  Westphalia, 

with  manufactures  in  brass,  bronze,  tin, 
and  iron,  cutlery,  zinc,  and  iron  furnaces, 
etc.  Pop.  27,265. 

Tcpvnifl  (e-zer'ne-a ;  Latin,  JEsernia), 
an  episcopal  city  of  South 
Italy,  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
province  Campobasso.  Pod.  9322. 
Tqliim  (ish-em'),  a  river  of  Western 
Siberia,  a  tributary  of  the  Irt¬ 
ish. 

Tclvmapl  (ihs'ma-el;  Hebrew,  Yish- 
J-Miiiictei  mael,  <Whom  God  hears’), 

the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  He  mar¬ 
ried  an  Egyptian  wife,  and  had  twelve 
sons  and  one  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Esau.  He  died  when  137  years 
old.  It  was  predicted  that  he  was  to 
become  *  a  great  nation,’  and  the  Arabs, 
especially  the  Bedouins,  are  often  re¬ 
garded  as  descendants  of  Ishmael. 
TVhmapli+p«  (ish'mal-itz),  Ishmeel- 

lsninaeiites  ITES>  the  descendants  of 

Ishmael.  See  Ishmael. 

Tohmaplifpc  Ismaelites,  or  Ismael- 
isnmaeiltes,  IANS>  a  Mohammedan 

sect  originating  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
Ishmael  or  Ismael,  one  of  Ali’s  descen¬ 
dants.  From  the  eighth  to  <  the  twelfth 
century  they  were  powerful  in  the  East, 
and  distributed  themselves,  over  Irak, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 

TslmpminP*  (ish'pe-ming),  a  city  of 
Ablipeinmg  Marquette  county,  Michi¬ 
gan,  15  miles  N.  w.  of  Marquette.  There 
are  extensive  iron  mines,  with  very  rich 
ore.  There  are  smelting  furnaces,  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  powder  works,  etc.  Pop. 
12,448. 

Isidore  Gz'i-dor),  the  name  of  three 
^  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  was  Isidore  of  Seville, 
who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  was  the  most  pro¬ 
found  scholar,  the  most  eloquent  orator, 
and  the  ablest  prelate  of  his  age  and 
country,  and  consequently  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  development 
of  Latin  Christianity.  He  was  made 
bishop  of  Seville  in  600  or  601,  presided 
over  the  Councils  of  Seville.  619,  and 
Toledo,  633 ;  and  died  at  Seville  in  636. 
Several  of  his  works,  which  embrace 


Isidorian  Decretals 


Island 


divinity,  history,  philosophy,  etc.,  were 
translated  into  English  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Isidorian  Decretals, fecstPion  °o!  de¬ 
cretals  belonging  to  the  ninth  century, 
which  were  for  a  long  period  regarded  as 
authentic.  See  Decretals. 

Tei (I'zing-glas),  a  gelatinous 
o  substance,  of  which  the  best 
kind  is  prepared  from  the  swimming  blad¬ 
der  or  sound  of  the  sturgeon,  dried  and 
cut  into  fine  shreds,  while  the  American 
article  is  obtained  from  the  same  part  in 
the  cod,  hake,  etc.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  for  strength.  A  test  solution 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  by  means  of 
which  tannic  acid  may  be  distinguished 
and  separated  from  gallic  acid,  the  former 
giving  it  a  yellowish-white  precipitate. 
Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  nutri¬ 
tious  jelly,  and  a  solution  in  water,  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  some  balsam, 
spread  on  black  silk,  is  the  court  plaster 
of  the  shops.  It  is  also  used  in  fining 
sherries  and  other  white  wines,  and  in 
making  mock  pearls,  stiffening  linens, 
silks,  gauzes,  etc.  With  brandy  it  forms 
a  cement  for  porcelain  and  glass. 

Isis  ( i'sis ) ,  the  principal  goddess  of 
°  the  Egyptians,  the  sister  and  wife 
of  Osiris,  representing  the  moon,  as  Osiris 
did  the  sun.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  Isis  first  taught  them  agriculture, 
and  as  the  Greeks  offered  the  first  ears 
gathered  to  Ceres,  so  did  the  Egyptians 
to  Isis.  She  is  represented  under  various 
forms.  In  one  rep¬ 
resentation  she  has 
the  form  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow,  as 
the  cow  was  sacred 
to  her.  She  is  also 
known  by  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the 
lotus  on  her  head, 
and  the  sistrum  in 
her  hand,  a  musi¬ 
cal  instrument 
which  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  used  in  the 
worship  of  the 
gods.  She  is  often 
a  c  c  o  m  panied  by 
her  infant  son, 
H  o  r  u  s.  In  one 
celebrated  Egyp¬ 
tian  statue  she  was  shown  with  her 
face  veiled.  She  was  particularly  wor¬ 
shiped  in  Memphis,  and  at  a  later  period 
throughout  all  Egypt.  From  Egypt  her 
worship  passed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  abuses  which  it  occasioned  at 


Isis. 


Rome  caused  its  frequent  prohibition 
there.  It  was,  however,  repeatedly  re¬ 
vived.  The  Romans  never  considered  the 
worship,  which  was  introduced  among 
them  by  Sulla  (b.c.  86),  altogether  repu¬ 
table,  and  its  attendant  immorality  was 
vigorously  lashed  in  the  satire  of  Juvenal. 
Isis  a  kind  of  coral,  popularly  known 
J  as  Mare'S-tail  coral,  from  its  like¬ 
ness  to  the  plant  of  that  name  ( Hippu - 
ns).  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  America. 

Isis  uPPer  part  the  river 

A  Thames,  before  its  junction  with 

the  Thame. 

Tskfl-nrlprnnn  (is-kan-di-ron'),  or  Is- 
iSKdiiueioun  KENDEROON>  See  Atex. 

andretta. 

ToJq  (es'la),  Jose  Francisco  de,  born 
at  Segovia  in  1714 ;  died  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1783 ;  a  Spanish  satirist  after 
the  model  of  Cervantes.  His  fame  rests 
principally  upon  his  History  of  Fray 
Gerundio,  a  satire  on  the  monks  of  his 
time,  a  book  which  fell  under  the  ban 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  translated  Gil 
Bias  into  Spanish. 

Tela  dp  PillOS  (  of  Pines’),  an 

j-bid  ue  jriiiuo  igland  lying  gouth  of 

the  western  portion  of  Cuba,  to  which  it 
belongs,  40  miles  by  34,  with  good  pas¬ 
tures  and  valuable  timber.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  residents  sought  to  have  it  annexed 
by  the  United  States,  but  this  was  offi¬ 
cially  repudiated  in  1905. 

Islam  (is‘lanO>  that  is,  complete  res¬ 
ignation  and  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  the  name  given  in  Arabic 
to  the  religion  originated  by  Mohammed. 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Islamism, 
and  the  only  one  it  is  necessary  to  profess 
to  be  a  Moslem,  is  expressed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  formula  of  faith :  ‘  There  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,’ 
to  which  the  Shiahs  or  Shiites,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  Persian  and  Indian  Mos¬ 
lems,  add  ‘  and  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.’ 
See  Mohammedanism. 

Island  (i,lanc0>  a  portion  of  land  en- 
tirely  surrounded  by  water,  and 
smaller  in  size  than  the  great  masses  of 
land  known  as  continents.  Islands  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  mere  dots  of  land  or  rock 
in  the  sea  to  a  great  mass  like  Australia, 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  continent. 
Islands  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes :  continental  islands,  lying  in  prox¬ 
imity  to  continents,  and  pelagic  or 
oceanic ,  from  their  position  in  the  oceans. 
Continental  islands  occur  along  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  continents,  and  are  generally 
of  the  same  geological  structure.  Pelagic 
islands  are  mostly  of  volcanic  or  coral 
formation.  A  cluster  of  islands,  such  as 


Islands  of  the  Blessed 


Isola  Bella 


the  West  Indies,  the  Canaries,  the 
Hebrides,  etc.,  are  called  an  archipelago. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  £0ccordti£f 

Grecian  mythology,  islands  which  were 
supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean, 
where  the  favorites  of  Zeus,  snatched 
from  death,  lived  in  perpetual  happiness. 
IslaV  an  island  of  Scotland,  one 

of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  forming 
part  of  Argyleshire,  and  separated  by  the 
Sound  of  Islay  from  the  island  of  Jura. 
It  is  25  miles  long  by  17  miles  broad ; 
area,  150,000  acres.  The  coast  is  mostly 
bold  and  rocky,  and  the  north  and  east 
of  the  island  are  hilly.  There  are  exten¬ 
sive  fertile  tracts  under  tillage,  producing 
good  crops  of  grain,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  cheese,  butter,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  are  exported, 
as  also  large  quantities  of  whiskey,  which 
are  sent  chiefly  to  Glasgow.  Pop.  6891. 
Tclav  ( is'li) ,  a  seaport  of  Peru.  Pop. 
■LbAdv  about  2000. 

Isle  of  France  el).  See  Mauritius. 

Isle  of  Man.  See  Man ■ 

TcIp  nf  Pi-npc  a  small  island  in  the 
UI  xiliCb,  pacific>  southeast  of 

New  Caledonia,  and  forming  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  it. 

Isle  of  Wight.  See  Wi!’u- 

Tslino-tnn  (Iz'ling-tun),  a  district  in 
-LIjAA11& LUIA  the  north  of  London,  since 
1885  a  parliamentary  borough  returning 
four  members.  Pop.  (1911)  327,423. 

Tcma  plifpc  a  Mohammedan  sect.  See 

ISIIlcteillGb,  IshmaeUteS' 

Tc-mail  (is'ma-il) ,  a  town  in  the  south 
xoiiiaxi  pussia>  gOV<  0f  Bessarabia, 

on  the  north  arm  of  the  Danube,  35 
miles  E.  of  the  Roumanian  port  Galatz, 
and  about  40  from  the  embouchure  of 
the  Danube  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Suwarrow  in  1790,  and 
since  then  has  been  alternately  governed 
by  Turkey  and  Russia,  ultimately  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  the  latter  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  It  has  recently 
made  rapid  strides,  both  architecturally 
and  commercially,  and  is  now  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  for  wool,  hides  and  leather, 
corn,  and  tallow.  Pop.  31,293. 

Tom  1 1 1  a  ( is-ma-e'le-a ) ,  a  small  town 
±blllclllict  in  Egypt,  on  the  salt  lake 

Timsah,  on  the  route  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  at  the  outlet  of  a  branch  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  canal  (from  the  Nile  to  Suez),  4b 
miles  south  of  Port  Said.  It  was  built 
during  the  making  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Canal 
Company.  It  was  laid  out  in  1863.  1  op. 
(1907)  10,373. 


Tcm  i  d  (is-med'),  Izmid,  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  and  an 
Armenian  archbishop.  It  represents  the 
ancient  Nicomedia.  Pop.  20,000. 

Isnik.  ®ee  Niccea. 

Isobaric  Lines  <>-su-bAr'ik). 

drawn  on  a  map  or 
globe  through  all  places  where  the  barom¬ 
eter  is  at  the  same  height  at  a  certain 
time.  Telegraphic  communication  enables 
these  lines  to  be  drawn  with  some  accu¬ 
racy. 

Isocheimal  Lines.  jjnees  isothermai 
Isochronism 

time),  the  property  by  which  a  pendulum, 
or  a  balance  wheel,  or  an  oscillating  parti¬ 
cle  (as  of  air)  conveying  sound  vibrates 
through  longer  or  shorter  arcs  in  the  same 
time  (or  nearly  so).  Given  a  certain 
length  of  spring,  all  the  vibrations,  large 
or  small,  are  isochronous.  If  the  spring 
is  shortened  the  large  vibrations  take 
place  quicker  than  the  short  ones ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  spring  is  lengthened, 
the  small  arcs  are  performed  quicker  than 
the  large  ones.  For  small  oscillations  a 
pendulum  is  almost  exactly  isochronous, 
but  it  is  only  with  the  cycloidal  pendu¬ 
lum  that  perfect  isochronism  is  obtained. 

Isoclinic  Lines 

Isocrates  an  ancient 

Greek  orator,  born  at  Ath¬ 
ens  436  b.c.  He  spoke  seldom  in  public ; 
but  he  prepared  orations  for  others,  and 
trained  many  able  orators,  among  his 
pupils  being  Isaeus,  Hyperides,  Lycur- 
gus,  etc.  His  patriotism  was  sincere,  and 
his  desire  for  the  freedom  of  Greece  so 
intense  that  he  starved  himself  to  death 
in  his  ninety-eighth  year  from  grief  at 
the  unhappy  battle  of  Cheronaea.  He  was 
master  of  a  graceful  literary  prose  style, 
but  was  accused  of  being  too  florid  and 
of  carrying  elaboration  too  far,  his 
periods  being  formed  with  endless  labor. 
Twenty-one  of  his  orations  are  still  ex¬ 
tant. 

Isotonic  Lines  (i-™-gon’ik),  lines 

&  drawn  on  a  map 

through  all  places  where  the  declination 
of  the  magnetic  needle  is  the  same.  Iso- 
clinic  lines  are  drawn  through  places 
where  the  inclination  or  dip  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  needle  is  the  same ;  the  zero  isoclinic 
line  (drawn  through  places  where  there 
is  no  dip)  is  called  the  magnetic  equa¬ 
tor. 

Isola  Bella  one  of  the  Bor- 

romean  Islands  in  Lake 
Maggiore.  See  Borromean  Islands. 


Isola  Qrossa 


Issoire 


Tenia  a  lon8>  narrow  island 

J-bOld  VJIUobdj  in  the  Adriatic,  ou  the 

coast  of  Dalmatia. 

Tenia  TVTarlrp  one  of  the  Borromean 

isoia  maare,  Islands  (which  see). 

TcAmpricrn  (i-som'er-izm  ;  Gr.  isos, 

isomerism  equal;  mer0Sf  a  part), 

literally  equality  of  parts,  a  chemical 
term  first  applied  by  Berzelius  in  the  case 
of  bodies  which,  although  identical  in 
composition,  that  is,  as  regards  number 
and  nature  of  atoms,  have  nevertheless 
different  chemical  properties.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  due  to  different  grouping  of 
the  atoms  of  each  molecule,  or  to  the 
varying  amount  of  energy  employed  in  its 
formation. 

Isomorphism  u«|UmalOTfJz“> hi; 

form ;  that  is,  ‘  equality  in  form  ’),  is  the 
phenomenon  observed  where  chemical 
bodies  composed  of  different  elements,  but 
equal  in  atomic  quantity  and  combina¬ 
tion,  affect  the  same  crystalline  form.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  every  sub¬ 
stance  had  its  own  peculiar  crystalline 
form.  Mitscherlich,  however,  showed  that 
certain  elements  or  groups  of  elements 
may  replace  one  another  in  salts  with¬ 
out  altering  the  crystalline  form  of  the 
compound. 

Terma-nrlra  (is-o-nan'dra),  a  genus  of 
J.oUllclilUl  d  piants,  order  Sapotacese, 

one  species  of  which,  I.  gutta,  is  known 
as  the  gutta-percha  tree. 

Isoperimetrical  &,•  °irrge<Z£y. 

a  term  applied  to  figures  which  have 
equal  circumferences  or  perimeters.. 
Tennnrla  (I-sop  o-da  ;  Greek,  isos , 
j.&UjJUUd  equai ;  p0Us,  podos ,  foot),  an 

order  of  crustaceans  having  sessile  eyes 
and  a  depressed  body ;  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  rings  free,  except  the  first 
thoracic,  which  is  united  with  the  head. 
The  feet  are  of  equal  size  and  move  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Isopoda  vary 
widely  in  habits ;  some,  like  the  wood-lice, 
are  terrestrial,  and  inhabit  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  under  stones,  and  moss,  and 
under  the  bark  of  trees ;  others  live  as 
parasites  on  fishes,  and  in  the  gill  cham¬ 
bers  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  shrimps, 
crayfish,  and  other  higher  crustaceans; 
and  while  some  forms  are  exclusively 
marine,  others  inhabit  fresh  water. 

Isothermal  Lines 

map  or  globe  through  places  which  have 
the  same  mean  annual  temperature.  (See 
Climate.)  Isotheral  lines  are  drawn 
through  places  having  the  same  mean 
temperature  during  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year.  Tsocheimenal  or  Isocfteimal 
lines  are  drawn  through  places  having 


the  same  mean  temperature  during  the 
coldest  month  in  the  year. 

TcnaTian  (is-pa-han')  or  Isfahan,  a 
.LbjJcincui  verv  ancjent  city  of  Persia, 

and  for  centuries  its  capital,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Irak-Ajemi,  on  the  river  Zendarud, 
210  miles  south  of  Teheran,  the  present 
Persian  capital.  It  was  once  one  of  the 


Mosque  of  Sultan  Hussein,  Ispahan. 

most  important  and  magnificent  cities  in 
the  East,  but  little  is  now  left  of  its 
former  splendor,  the  largest  part  of  the 
city  being  in  ruins.  The  manufactures 
are  still  extensive,  however,  including 
trinkets,  firearms,  sword-blades,  glass, 
earthenware,  artistic  brasswork,  woolens, 
cottons,  velvet,  and  satin.  Much  opium 
is  grown  in  the  neighborhood,  as  also 
tobacco,  madder,  etc.,  forming  important 
articles  of  trade.  Ispahan  is  the  em¬ 
porium  of  the  inland  commerce  of  Persia. 
Pop.  about  80,000,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  its  former  population. 

Israel  an^  Israelites.  See  Jews. 

Issik-kul,  Issyk-kul  y 

tral  Asia,  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Semirechensk.  south  of  Lake  Balkhash, 
about  110  miles  long  by  36  broad,  with 
brackish  water  abounding  in  fish.  It  re¬ 
ceives  many  streams,  but  is  graduallv  de¬ 
creasing  in  size. 

Issoire  (is-war).  a  French  town,  de¬ 
partment  of  Puy-de-Dome,  19 
miles  s.  S.  E.  from  the  departmental  capi- 


Issoudun 


Italy 


tal,  Clermont  Manufactures  articles  in 
copper,  and  has  numerous  oil-mills.  Pop. 
(1906)  5274. 

Issoudun  (is-»-duD).  a  French  town, 
department  of  Indre,  1< 
miles  N.  e.  of  the  departmental  capital, 
Chateauroux.  It  has  manufactures  of 
steam  engines,  agricultural  implements, 
woolens,  cottons,  etc.  Pop.  (1906)  10,566. 
Issue  in  law>  the  point  or  mat- 

c  ter  depending  in  a  suit  on  which 
two  parties  join  and  put  their  cause  to 
trial.  It  is  a  single,  definite,  and  material 
point  issuing  out  of  the  allegations  of  the 
parties,  and  consisting  regularly  of  an 
affirmative  and  negative.  It  is  either  an 
issue  in  law  to  be  determine^  by  the 
court,  or  in  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
jury. 

Tcene  (is'sus),  anciently  a  town  of 
Abbub  Ciiicia>  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Issus.  Here  Alexander  of 
Macedon  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Darius  (b.c.  333). 

IsSV  (®_s®)»  a  suburban  quarter  in  the 
southwest  of  Paris,  with  a  strong 

fort. 

Istambol  ®ee  ^onsian^noP^e- 

Istar  (is^ar)>  the  ancient  Babylonian 
iaiai  god  of  war  and  destruction. 

Isthmian  Games 

Greece,  so  called  because  they  were  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
having  a  similar  character  to  the  Olym¬ 
pian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  games.  The 
Greeks  in  general  took  part  in  them,  and 
the  principal  exercises  were  boxing, 
wrestling,  foot,  horse,  and  chariot  races, 
and  throwing  the  discus.  They  were 
celebrated  in  April  and  May,  in  the  first 
and  third  year  of  each  Olympiad,  and  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  wreaths  of 
pine  leaves.  The  origin  of  these  games 
is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  originated  in  honor  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  See  Games. 
Tc+Tvmnc  (ist'mus,  is'mus),  in  geog- 
Ablliiiiub  a  neck  of  land  by  which 

two  continents  are  connected,  or  a  penin¬ 
sula  is  united  to  the  mainland.  Such 
are  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting 
North  and  South  America,  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  connecting  the  Morea 
with  Northern  Greece. 

Tstrin  (is'tri-a),  a  peninsula  of  tn- 
Xbtiict  angular  form,  projecting  into 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dominions. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  north.  The  soil  is  generally  thin 
and  gravelly,  but  the  forests,  which  are 
extensive,  yield  excellent  timber,  and  the 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry  are  successfully 


cultivated.  Area,  1900  square  miles. 
Pop.  344,173. 

Italy  (itVli),  a  kingdom  in  Southern 

a,A*/  Europe,  consisting  in  the  main  of 
a  large  peninsula,  having  a  singular  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  boot  in  shape,  stretching 
southwards  into  the  Mediterranean,  but 
also  including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Elba,  Ischia,  Lipari  Islands, 
etc.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
northwest  by  the  Alps,  which  separate 
it  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
and  on  the  northeast  by  Austria  ;  else¬ 
where  it  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
or  the  Adriatic,  an  arm  of  the  latter. 
The  area  is  about  114,000  square  miles. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  sixty-nine  provinces,  which  are 
grouped  under  sixteen  departments  ( com - 
partimenti  territoriali) ,  some  of  them 
consisting  of  only  a  single  province.  The 
following  table  furnishes  a  list  of  the 
departments,  with  their  area  and  popula¬ 
tion  : — 

Area  in  Est.  Popu- 
Departments.  sq.  m.  lation. 

Piemonte  (Piedmont)  ....  11,332  3,326,311 

Liguria  .  2,039  1,080,944 

Sardinia  (Island) .  9,399  789,374 

Lombardia  (Lombardy) .  .  .  9,075  4,278,188 

Venetia  .  9,059  3,130,429 

Emilia .  7,921  2,451,752 

Marca  (The  Marches) _  3,746  1,064,749 

Umbria  .  3,719  644,367 

Toscana  (Tuscany) .  9,287  2,548,154 

Roma  (Rome) .  4,601  1,206,354 

Abruzzi  e  Molise .  6,669  1,442,365 

Campania  .  6,948  3,142,373 

Calabria  .  6,663  1,375,760 

Sicilia  (Sicily) . 11,289  3,529,266 

Apulia .  8,541  1,942,423 

Basilicata  .  4,122  490,000 

Kingdom  of  Italy ..  114,410  32,449,754 

From  1861,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
was  constituted,  until  1865,  Turin  was 
the  capital,  Florence  was  then  selected, 
and  in  1871  Rome.  The  largest  town  is 
Naples ;  next  in  order  are  Milan,  Rome, 
Turin,  Palermo,  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Venice.  The  only  foreign  possessions  are 
Eritrea,  the  Dhalak  Islands,  on  the  Red 
Sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  Italian  Somali¬ 
land,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  coast  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Physical  Features. — Among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  physical  features  of  Italy  are  the 
Alps,  on  its  northern  frontiers,  and  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  run  down 
the  middle  of  the  peninsula  through 
its  whole  length  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
while  numerous  branches  are  thrown  off 
laterally,  and  form  an  endless  succession 
of  wooded  hills,  olive-clad  slopes,  and 
fertile  valleys.  In  the  north,  enclosed 
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between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apen¬ 
nines,  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Po  and  its  tributaries.  Two 
active  volcanoes  belong  to  the  kingdom, 
Vesuvius  in  South  Italy  and  Etna  in 
Sicily.  The  eastern  shore  of  Italy  is 
generally  flat  and  uninteresting,  present¬ 
ing  particularly  along  its  northern  part  a 
series  of  sandy  islands  and  lagoons,  which 
dam  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and 
occasion  the  formation  of  pestilential 
marshes.  On  the  west  coast  the  same 
thing  is  occasionally  seen,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Tuscan 
Maremma ;  but  as  a  rule  the  west  coast 
is  more  elevated,  and  often  presents  de¬ 
lightful  scenery,  as  round  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa  and  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  only 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Po,  which 
has  a  length  of  about  450  miles  before 
it  enters  the  Adriatic.  It  is  fed  by 
streams  both  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  the  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  etc.,  from 
the  former,  the  Trebbia,  Secchi,  etc.,  from 
the  latter.  The  Adige  (in  Germany,  the 
Etsch)  has  its  mouth  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Po,  and  is  partly  fed  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  peninsular  part  of 
Italy  are  the  Arno,  Tiber,  Garigliano, 
Volturno,  etc.  There  are  a  number  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Lakes  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  and 
Garda  in  the  Alpine  region ;  Lakes  Tra- 
simeno,  Bolsena,  and  Albano  in  the  Apen- 
nine  region.  Italy  is  rich  in  useful  min¬ 
erals,  but  the  scarcity  of  coal  prevents 
the  full  development  of  mining  industry. 
Sulphur,  salt,  iron,  and  marble  are  the 
chief,  though  small  quantities  of  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  silver,  and  borax  are  also 
obtained. 

Climate. — In  the  south  of  Italy  the 
climate  resembles  that  of  Africa,  being 
dry  and  burning  and  subject  to  the 
sirocco.  In  the  northern  regions,  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Alps,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  water-courses,  serve  to  maintain 
a  pleasant  temperature.  Yet  this  region 
is  at  times  extremely  cold,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  the  great  plains.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  climate  of  Italy  is  healthy,  ex¬ 
cept  marshy  districts  such  as  the  rice 
plantations  of  Lombardy,  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  give  rise  to 
exhalations  engendering  fevers.  The 
Riviera  or  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is 
a  favorite  winter  resort  from  more  north¬ 
ern  regions. 

Vegetable  Products ,  Agriculture. — The 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  of  Italy 
are  as  various  as  its  climate.  In  the 
Alpine  regions  all  plants  belonging  to 
temperate  climates  flourish,  while  the 
southern  regions  possess  almost  a  tropi¬ 


cal  flora.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief 
support  of  the  population,  and  the  land, 
where  not  mountainous,  is  generally  pro¬ 
ductive,  although  the  system  of  culture 
adopted  is  in  most  parts  defective,  and 
large  areas  remain  untilled.  The  best 
cultivation,  aided  by  an  excellent  system 
of  irrigation,  is  found  in  Lombardy, 
Venetia,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the 
parts  of  Emilia  adjoining  the  Po.  Most 
kinds  of  cereals,  including  rice  and  maize, 
are  cultivated,  and  the  wheat  in  partic¬ 
ular  is  of  fine  quality,  but  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  Hemp,  mad¬ 
der,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  saffron,  and,  in 
the  extreme  south,  cotton  and  sugar-cane 
are  cultivated.  Fruits  are  the  object  of 
attention  everywhere ;  and  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  olive  in  particular  Italy 
surpasses  all  other  European  states.  The 
fruits  include  oranges  and  lemons  in 
the  warm  regions  of  the  south,  besides 
figs,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  etc. 
There  is  a  very  large  production  of  wine, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  wines  have  any 
reputation  in  other  countries.  The  rear¬ 
ing  of  live-stock  is  an  important  industry. 
The  cheese  of  Italy  is  famous,  especially 
the  Gorgonzola  and  the  Parmesan. 

Manufactures. — Since  the  consolidation 
of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  manufactures 
of  the  country  have  made  considerable 
advances.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  silk  manufactures,  Italy  as  re¬ 
gards  the  production  of  raw  silk  being 
in  advance  of  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Vene¬ 
tia  are  the  great  centers  for  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  Nearly  3,000,000  spindles  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  spinning.  The  weaving  is  less 
developed.  The  cotton  manufactures  are 
also  centered  in  Upper  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Lombardy,  and  have  much  increased  of 
late.  Woolen  manufactures  are  also 
chiefly  carried  on  in  Upper  Italy.  In 
the  iron  industry  the  department  of 
Lombardy  stands  at  the  head ;  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Como, 
aP^.  Milan.  Tanning,  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  of  paper,  gold  and  silver  wares, 
articles  in  bronze,  musical  instruments, 
the  making  of  gloves,  boots  and  shoes, 
felt  and  silk  hats,  are  also  considerable 
industries.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
is  a  state  monopoly.  Of  special  repute 
are  the  cameos  and  mosaics  of  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence;  the  filigree  and 
coral  work  of  Genoa ;  the  plaited  straw 
and  the  earthenware  manufactures  of 
Italy  generally. 

Trade. — The  foreign  trade  is  mainly 
with  France  and  Algeria,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Germany.  The  chief  im¬ 
ports  are  wheat,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton 
manufactures,  coal,  iron  and  machinery, 
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wool,  sugar,  coffee ;  the  chief  exports, 
raw  silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  fruits,  eggs, 
coral,  hemp,  marble,  rice,  sulphur.  The 
principal  ports  are  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Mes¬ 
sina,  Naples,  Palermo,  Venice,  Brindisi 
and  Catania.  The  total  length  of  rail¬ 
ways  opened  for  traffic  in  1910  was  about 
11,000  miles ;  of  telegraph  lines,  40,000 
miles,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
belonging  to  the  government. 

Constitution  and  Government. — The 
constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  is 
a  limited  monarchy,  based  upon  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Statute  granted  by  King 
Charles  Albert  to  his  Sardinian  subjects 
March  4,  1848.  The  king,  who  is  heredi¬ 
tary,  exercises  the  power  of  legislation 
only  in  conjunction  with  a  national  par¬ 
liament,  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The 
first  chamber  is  called  the  senate,  and 
is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  members 
appointed  for  life  by  the  king.  The  sec¬ 
ond  chamber  is  called  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  consists  of  508  members, 
who  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
citizens  above  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
political  rights.  Each  province  has  the 
right  of  independent  administration,  and 
the  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  a 
provincial  council.  In  each  province  the 
power  of  the  state  is  represented  by  a 
prefect,  who  is  supported  by  a  council. 
The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  king  through  responsible 
ministers.  In  1908  the  budget  estimates 
were,  total  revenue,  $400,088,630 ;  ex¬ 
penditure,  $389,185,000 ;  public  debt, 
$2,545,000,000. 

Army  and  Navy. — All  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  under  #  obligation  of 
military  service  from  their  twenty-first 
to  the  end  of  their  thirty-ninth  year. 
Of  the  young  men  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  80,000  are  levied  annually  for  the 
standing  army,  while  the  rest  are  entered 
in  the  army  of  reserve.  In  1910  the 
strength  of  the  standing  army  on  the  war 
footing  was  in  all  1,043,000 ;  the  number 
unorganized  but  available  for  duty  was 
estimated  at  1,200,000,  making  the  total 
for  the  whole  military  service  2,243,000. 
The  navy  was  made  up  of  13  battleships 
and  22  cruisers,  with  a  large  number  of 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  all 
other  creeds  are  tolerated,  and  adherents 
of  all  religions  have  equal  municipal  and 
political  rights.  The  pope  has  his  seat  at 
Rome,  and  his  palaces  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran,  and  his  villa  of  Castel 
Gandolfo,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state.  In  1861  the  law  annihilating 


ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  clergy  was  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1866  a 
bill  was  passed  for  the  suppression  (with 
certain  exceptions)  of  religious  houses 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Elementary  edu¬ 
cation  is  nominally  compulsory,  and  is 
entirely  supported  from  the  municipal 
rates ;  but  the  number  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  still  remains  very  large. 
For  secondary  instruction  there  are  a 
large  number  of  gymnasia  and  technical 
schools,  and  for  the  higher  education 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  univer¬ 
sities,  many  of  them  of  ancient  founda¬ 
tion,  and  at  one  time  of  considerable  re¬ 
nown.  The  oldest  are  those  of  Bologna 
(founded  in  1119),  Padua  (1228),  Naples 
(1224),  Rome  (1244),  Perugia  (1320), 
Pisa  (1329),  Siena  (1349),  Pavia 
(1390),  Turin  (1412),  and  Parma 
(1422). 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The 
present  monetary  system  of  Italy  is  the 
same  as  that  of  France,  the  lira  being 
equal  to  the  franc,  and  divided  into 
100  centesimi,  as  the  franc  is  into  100 
centimes.  The  lira  is  accordingly  equal 
to  about  19  cents.  The  weights  and 
measures  of  Italy  have  also  been  adopted 
from  France,  with  only  such  modifica¬ 
tions  in  their  names  as  are  necessary  to 
give  them  an  Italian  form. 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  Italy 
will  be  found  under  Rome.  The  modern 
history  begins  with  476  A.D.,  when 

Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Herulians,  a  Ger¬ 
man  tribe  which  had  invaded  the  country, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy.  After  a 
reign  of  twelve  years  he  and  his  followers 
were  overpowered  by  the  Ostrogoths 
under  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  Ostro¬ 
goths  were  in  turn  subdued  by  Byzantine 
troops,  and  Italy  came  under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  who  ruled 
through  an  exarch  residing  at  Ravenna. 
In  568  the  Lombards  (Langobardi) ,  a 
German  people  originally  from  the  Elbe, 
led  by  their  king,  Alboin,  conquered  the 
Po  basin,  and  founded  a  kingdom  which 
had  its  capital  at  Pavia.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  included  Upper  Italy, 
Tuscany,  and  Umbria,  with  some  outlying 
districts.  But  on  the  northeast  coast  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lagoons  still  retained 
their  independence,  and  in  697  elected 
their  first  doge,  and  founded  the  republic 
of  Venice.  (See  Venice.)  Ravenna,  the 
seat  of  the  exarch,  with  Romagna, 
Rimini,  Ancona,  and  other  maritime 
cities  on  the  Adriatic,  and  almost  all  the 
coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  remained  uncon¬ 
quered,  together  with  Sicily  and  Rome. 
The  slight  dependence  of  this  part  of 
Italy  on  the  court  of  Byzantium  disap- 
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peared  almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  power  of  the 
pope,  though  at  first  recognized  only  as  a 
kind  of  paternal  authority  of  the  bishop, 
grew  steadily  in  these  troubled  times, 
especially  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Lombard  kings.  In  consideration  of  the 
aid  expected  against  King  Astolphus, 
Pope  Stephen  III  (754)  not  only  anoint¬ 
ed  the  king  of  the  Franks,  Pepin,  but  ao- 
pointed  him  patrician  or  governor  of 
Rome.  In  return  Pepin  presented  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  with  the  five  mari¬ 
time  cities,  to  the  pope,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
holy  see.  At  the  invitation  of  Pope  Ha¬ 
drian  I,  Charlemagne  made  war  upon 
Desiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lombards, 
took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia 
(774),  and  united  his  empire  with  the 
Frankish  monarchy.  Italy,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  duchy  of  Benevento  and 
the  republics  of  Lower  Italy,  thus  be¬ 
came  a  constituent  part  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy,  and  the  imperial  crown  of  the 
West  was  bestowed  on  Charlemagne 
(800).  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  empire  Italy  became  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  the  scene  of  strife  between 
Teutonic  invaders.  At  length  Otto  the 
Great  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
(961),  and  the  year  after  became  em¬ 
peror  of  what  was  henceforth  known  as 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

During  the  following  centuries  the 
towns  and  districts  of  North  and  Middle 
Italy  gradually  made  themselves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  empire,  and  either  formed 
themselves  into  separate  republics  or  fell 
under  the  power  of  princes  bearing  vari¬ 
ous  titles.  A  large  part  of  Middle  Italy 
at  the  same  time  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  popes,  including  the  territory 
granted  by  Pepin,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  on  several  occasions.  In  South¬ 
ern  Italy  there  were  in  the  time  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  several  independent  states.  In 
the  ninth  century  this  part  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  as  well  as  Sicily,  was  overrun  by 
Saracens,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  by 
Normans,  who  ultimately  founded  a  king¬ 
dom  which  embraced  both  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  which,  though  it  more 
than  once  changed  masters,  continued  to 
exist  as  an  undivided  kingdom  till  1282. 
In  that  year  Sicily  freed  herself  from  the 
oppression  of  the  then  rulers,  the  French, 
by  the  aid  of  Pedro  of  Aragon  (see 
Sicilan  Vespers),  and  remained  separate 
till  1435.  It  was  again  separate  from 
1458  to  1504,  when  both  divisions  were 
united  with  the  crown  of  Spain.  With 
Spain  the  kingdom  remained  till  1713, 
when  Naples  and  Sicily  were  divided  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  former  being 


given  to  Austria,  the  latter  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  In  1720  they  were  again 
united  under  Austria,  but  in  1734  were 
conquered  from  Austria  and  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  a  separate  dynasty  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon. 
See  Sicilies,  Kingdom  of  the  Two. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  Italy  is  much 
taken  up  with  the  party  quarrels  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and  the  quarrels 
and  rivalries  of  the  free  republics  of 
Middle  and  Upper  Italy.  In  Tuscany  the 
party  of  the  Guelfs  formed  themselves 
into  a  league  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  freedom  under  the  leadership  of 
Florence :  only  Pisa  and  Arezzo  remained 
attached  to  the  Ghibelline  cause.  In 
Lombardy  it  was  different,  Milan, 
Novara,  Lodi,  Vercelli,  Asti  and  Cre¬ 
mona  formed  a  Guelf  confederacy,  while 
the  Ghibelline  league  comprised  Verona, 
Mantua,  Treviso,  Parma.  Piacenza,  Reg¬ 
gio,  Modena  and  Brescia.  Commercial 
rivalry  impelled  the  maritime  republics  to 
mutual  wars.  At  Meloria  the  Genoese 
annihilated  (1284)  the  navy  of  the 
Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of 
the  sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians 
at  Curzola  (1298).  See  Popes,  Genoa, 
Florence,  etc. 

Up  till  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
Italy  remained  subject  to  foreign  domina¬ 
tion,  or  split  up  into  separate  republics 
and  principalities.  The  different  states 
were  bandied  to  and  fro  by  the  chances 
and  intrigues  of  war  and  diplomacy  be¬ 
tween  Austria,  Spain  and  the  House  of 
Savoy.  During  the  career  of  Napoleon 
numerous  changes  took  place  in  the  map 
of  Italy,  and  according  to  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  country 
was  parceled  out  among  the  following 
states: — (1)  The  Kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
consisting  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  to  which  the 
Genoese  territory  was  now  added.  (2) 
Austria,  which  received  the  provinces  of 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  these  having  al¬ 
ready  been  acquired  by  her  either  before 
or  during  the  time  of  Napoleon.  (3) 
The  Duchy  of  Modena.  (4)  The  Duchy 
of  Parma.  (5)  The  Grandduchy  of  Tus¬ 
cany.  (6)  The  Duchy  of  Lucca.  (7) 
The  States  of  the  Church.  (8)  The 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  (9)  The 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  (10)  The  Prin¬ 
cipality  of  Monaco.  The  desire  for  union 
and  independence  had  long  existed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Italian  people,  and  the 
governments  at  Naples,  Rome,  Lombardy, 
and  other  centers  of  tyranny  were  in 
continual  conflict  with  secret  political 
societies.  The  leading  spirit  in  these  agi¬ 
tations  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  Giuseppe  Mazzini. 
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who  in  the  end  contributed  much  to  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1848  brought  a  crisis.  The 
population  of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Parma, 
and  Modena  took  up  arms  and  drove  the 
Austrian  troops  in  retreat  to  Verona. 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  then 
declared  war  against  Austria,  and  was  at 
first  successful,  but  his  forces  were  se¬ 
verely  defeated  at  Novara  (March,  1849), 
when  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Meanwhile 
the  pope  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and 
a  Roman  republic  had  been  established 
under  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  the  leader 
of  the  volunteer  bands  of  Italian  patriots. 
Rome  was,  however,  captured  by  the 
French,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
pope  (July,  1849),  who  resumed  his 
power  in  April,  1850,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French,  and  the  old  absolutism 
was  restored.  Similar  attempts  at  revolu¬ 
tion  in  Sicily  and  Naples  were  also 
crushed,  but  the  secret  societies  of  the 
patriots  continued  their  operations.  In 
1859,  after  the  war  of  the  French  and 
Sardinians  against  Austria,  the  latter 
power  was  compelled  to  cede  Lombardy 
to  Sardinia,  and  in  the  same  year  Ro¬ 
magna,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza 
were  annexed  to  that  kingdom,  which 
was,  however,  obliged  to  cede  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  In 
the  south  the  Sicilians  revolted,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  thousand  volunteers,  with 
whom  Garibaldi  sailed  from  Genoa  to 
their  aid,  overthrew  the  Bourbon  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Sicily.  Garibaldi  was  pro¬ 
claimed  dictator  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  August  Garibaldi  crossed 
to  Naples,  defeated  the  royal  army  there, 
drove  Francis  II  to  Gaeta,  and  entered 
the  capital  on  September  7th.  Sar¬ 
dinia  intervened  and  completed  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  Garibaldi,  handing  over  his 
conquests  to  the  royal  troops,  retired 
to  Caprera.  A  plebiscite  confirmed  the 
union  with  Piedmont,  and  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  thus 
suddenly  united  almost,  in  Mazzini  s 
phrase,  *  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea.  Only 
the  province  of  Venice  and  the  Roman 
territory  still  remained  outside.  The 
former  was  won  by  Italy’s  alliance  with 
Prussia  in  1866  against  Austria. 
temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  still  se¬ 
cured  by  French  troops  at  Rome,  till  the 
French  *  garrison  was  withdrawn  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  in 
1870,  when  Italian  troops  took  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  name  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  On  June  30,  1871,  the  seat 
of  government  was  formally  removed  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  In  1878  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 


son,  Humbert  I,  under  whom  the  general 
history  of  the  country  was  unevent¬ 
ful.  Bank  scandals  drove  the  Giolitti 
ministry  from  othce  in  1893,  and  Signor 
Crispi  was  invited  by  King  Humbert  to 
form  a  new  cabinet.  In  1896,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Abys¬ 
sinia,  the  Italians  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  Crispi  was  succeeded  by 
Marquis  di  Rudini.  Humbert  was  assas¬ 
sinated  July  29,  1900,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  as  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  The 
most  important  event  since  that  date  was 
the  destructive  earthquake  of  1908,  which 
utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Messina,  in 
Sicily,  did  great  damage  on  the  opposite 
Italian  coast  and  was  estimated  to  have 
destroyed  125,000  of  the  population. 

Italy,  Literature  of. — Tne  Italian  lan¬ 
guage  is  one  of  the  Romance  tongues,  or 
tongues  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  is 
therefore  a  sister  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese.  It  is  derived  not  from  the 
literary  language  of  Rome  as  we  know  it, 
but  from  the  old  popular  dialect  or 
Lingua  Romana  rustica.  German  races 
contributed  words  to  its  vocabulary.  The 
oldest  monuments  of  Italian  literature  go 
little  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  kept  its  place  so  long  here  in  its 
natural  home  that  the  new  popular  speech 
was  slow  to  develop ;  and  in  fact  the  earl¬ 
iest  literary  products  of  Italy  are  poems 
written  in  the  Provencal  and  French  lan¬ 
guages.  But  about  the  close  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  native  poets  arose,  who  in¬ 
deed  imitated  the  Provencals  as  to  the 
form  of  their  compositions,  but  wrote  in 
their  own  language.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  early  poets  is  the  Floren¬ 
tine,  Guido  Cavalcanti  (died  1300),  who 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
Italian  language  and  poetical  style.  But 
the  great  luminary  of  this  period,  and  by 
far  the  greatest  poetic  genius  which  Italy 
has  produced,  was  Dante  (1265-1321). 
(See  Dante.)  In  Italian  prose  the  oldest 
book  is  Ristoro  d’ Arezzo’s  Gomposizione 
del  Mondo,  written  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  Dante  also  takes  a  high  place  with 
his  Vita  Nuova,  and  Gonvito.  Francesco 
Petrarca  (Petrarch;  1304-74),  another  of 
the  great  lights  of  Italian  literature,  ex¬ 
hibits  in  his  sonnets  and  canzoni  a  vein 
less  profound  and  transcendental  than 
Dante’s,  but  more  humanly  tender  and 
passionate.  Boccaccio  (1313-75) ,  a  writer 
of  great  erudition  and  fertility,  who  pro¬ 
duced  classical  translations,  biographies, 
poems,  etc.,  is  Italy’s  first  great  story 
teller.  He  is  the  master  of  the  ornate 
classical  style  in  prose  to  which  he  first 
gave  high  artistic  form.  His  great  work 
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is  the  Decamerone ,  a  collection  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  tales.  Among  the  other  productions 
of  the  time  are  the  historical  works  of 
Villani  Capponi  and  Dino  Compagni,  the 
latter  of  doubtful  authenticity,  the  travels 
of  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo,  and  the 
letters  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  Among 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time  are  Bindo 
Bonichi,  Cecco  Nuccoli,  Andrea  Oagagni, 
and  Antonio  Pucci. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  the  intel¬ 
lectual  energy  of  Italy  was  almost  entire¬ 
ly  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics.  This  period  is  known  as  the 
Renaissance,  or  the  revival  of  arts  and 
letters.  Italy  had  at  this  time  become 
wealthy  by  commerce,  and  was  enjoying 
comparative  peace.  Her  cities  were  full 
of  learned  Greek  refugees  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  many  of  her  states  were  ruled  by 
families  such  as  those  of  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  the  Este  in  Ferrara,  the  Gon- 
zaga  in  Mantua,  whose  names  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  most  munificent  patronage 
of  learning  and  art.  In  the  midst  of  this 
classical  enthusiasm  there  was  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  national  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage  being  neglected,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  Italian  literature  re¬ 
vived  with  the  Ganti  G  arnascialeschi  and 
Ballate  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  and  Po- 
liziano,  the  chivalrous  epic  Orlando  In- 
namorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Morgante  Mag- 
giore  of  Luigi  Pulci,  and  the  Mambriano 
of  Francesco  Bello  (Cieco  of  Ferrara). 

During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Renaissance  movement  perfected 
itself  in  every  kind  of  art.  In  history 
the  most  noted  names  are  Machiavelli 
(1469-1527),  and  Francesco  Guicciardini 
(1482-1540).  Among  the  great  poets  of 
the  period  are  Lodovico  Ariosto  (1474- 
1533),  author  of  Orlando  Furioso ,  a  ro¬ 
mantic  epic,  written  in  continuation  of 
the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo,  and 
Torquato  Tasso  (1544-95),  whose  Oerusa- 
lemme  Liberata  is  Italy’s  chief  heroic 
poem.  Among  the  lyrists  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  we  may  mention  Guidiccioni  of 
Lucca,  Pietro  Bembo,  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  Berni 
Cammelli  and  Grazzini  deserve  mention 
among  humorous  and  burlesque  writers, 
and  Bandello  among  story  tellers.  Bet¬ 
ter  known,  however,  are  Giorgio  Vasari 
(1512-74),  himself  an  eminent  painter, 
but  more  celebrated  as  a  delightful  gos¬ 
sip  on  art  and  artists ;  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(1500-70),  the  famous  artist  in  metal, 
whose  autobiography  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  lights  on  the  spirit  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  age,  and  Giordano  Bruno 
(1550-1600),  a  bold  speculator  and  un¬ 
daunted  champion  of  liberty  of  thought. 
In  the  period  which  followed  poetical  and 


imaginative  literature  degenerated  into 
mannerism  and  affectation.  Of  excep¬ 
tional  power  was  Alessandro  Tassoni 
(1565-1635),  who  wrote  the  Becchia  Rap- 
ita ,  a  burlesque  epic,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  important  poetical  production 
in  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Salvator  Rosa,  also,  better  known  as  a 
painter,  wrote  satirical  verse  of  some 
merit.  But  the  most  eminent  names  of 
this  period  are  those  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  writers.  Among  the  former 
are  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  Torri¬ 
celli  (1608-1647),  Viviani  (1622-1703)  ; 
among  the  latter  are  Tommaso  Campa- 
nella  (1568-1639),  and  Giambattista 
Vico  (1668-1744).  Among  historians 
the  names  of  Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio, 
and  Pietro  Giannone  deserve  mention. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  new 
school  of  poetry  arose,  which  was  mainly 
a  reaction  against  the  existing  turgid 
and  affected  style.  The  Academy  of  Ar¬ 
cadia  was  instituted  (1690)  to  promote 
simplicity  of  style  and  the  choice  of 
simple  pastoral  subjects.  The  Arcadians 
produced  no  considerable  poet,  the  chief 
names  being  Crescimbeni,  Gravina,  Fru- 
goni,  Zappi,  and  Rolli. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  complete  revolution  took  place  in 
Italian  literature,  which  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a  general  elevation 
of  public  life.  The  influence  of  English 
and  German  literature  began  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  national 
literature.  Gasparo  Gozzi  (1713-86)  in 
the  periodical  L'Osservatore ,  and  Giu¬ 
seppe  Baretti  in  a  journal  called  the 
Frusta  Letteraria,  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  others,  by  their  forcible 
and  lively  satire,  to  bring  about  this 
improvement.  In  dramatic  literature  the 
libretti  of  Pietro  Trapassi  (1698-1782), 
better  known  by  his  assumed  name  of 
Metastasio,  had  considerable  merit, 
though  tending  to  over-refinement  of  sen¬ 
timent  and  expression.  In  1713  Scipione 
Maffei,  celebrated  also  as  an  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  produced  the  tragedy  of  Merope, 
highly  lauded  at  that  time.  But  the  two 
great  names  in  the  Italian  drama  are, 
in  comedy,  Carlo  Goldoni  (1512-74),  and 
in  tragedy,  Vittorio  Alfieri  (1749-1803). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  publicists,  Gaetano  Filangieri 
and  Cesare  Beccaria  indicated  the  growth 
of  a  social  science  under  the  cover  of 
treatises  on  legislation  and  penal  laws. 

Irom  the  intellectual  and  political  fer¬ 
ment  which  arose  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centurv  Italv  in  par¬ 
ticular  received  a  much-needed* stimulus. 
In  poetry  Ugo  Fiscili  (1776-1827). 
though  following  classical  models  and 
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traditions,  writes  with  the  force  and 
novelty  of  a  new  epoch.  Vincenzo  Monti 
(1754-1828)  had  a  rich  poetic  vein  and 
a  facile  talent.  Alessandro  Manzoni 
(1784-1883)  has  given  Italy  a  few  lyrics 
of  the  first  rank,  but  the  work  which 
has  most  contributed  to  give  him  the  high 
place  he  holds  in  literature  is  his  novel, 
I  Promessi  Sposi.  An  equally  high,  if 
not  a  higher  place,  is  due  to  the  poetry 
of  Leopardi.  His  prose  is  among  the 
best  that  Italy  has  produced.  Among 
the  lesser  though  still  notable  names  are 
Tommaso  Grossi,  Silvio  Pellico,  Giam¬ 
battista  Niccolini,  a  writer  of  dramas ; 
Giovanni  Barchet,  a  writer  of  songs  and 
lyrics ;  and  Giuseppe  Giuste,  the  genial 
satirist.  The  historico-political  writings 
of  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801-52)  and 
Giuseppe  Mazzini  (1805-72)  contributed 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  national  feel¬ 
ing  and  to  shape  the  course  of  events. 
In  history  proper  Amari  (/  Vespri  Bicili- 
ani),  Gino  Capponi  ( Republica  di  Fi¬ 
renze) I,  Ricotti,  Zamboni,  and  others  are 
the  best  known  names.  Among  later 
and  contemporary  authors  we  may  notice 
the  poet,  critic  and  essayist  Giosue  Car- 
ducci ;  and  Francesco  de  Sanctis  (1818- 
86),  the  Sainte-Beuve  and  Matthew 
Arnold  of  Italy.  Ruggero  Bonghi,  a  biog¬ 
rapher  and  essayist  of  superior  rank 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  peri¬ 
odicals  ;  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  a  descrip¬ 
tive  writer  of  considerable  power ;  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis,  a  writer  of  literary  biog¬ 
raphies ;  Nicidini,  a  very  popular  dram¬ 
atist  ;  Mauzon,  whose  Promessi  Sposi  is 
the  only  great  historical  novel  of  Italy ; 
Silvio  Pellico,  who  has  so  charmingly 
told  the  story  of  his  own  imprisonment, 
and  the  historians  Balbo  and  Cantfi,  are 
among  the  best  known  writers  of  recent 
times. 

Itasca  Lake.  See  niuksippi  Rimr-t 

TtrTl  (ich),  a  contagious  cutaneous  dis- 
ease>  appearing  in  small.  watery 
pustules  in  the  skin,  accompanied  with 
uneasiness  and  irritation  that  inclines  the 
patient  to  rub  and  scratch.  It  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  small  insect  ( Acdrus  scabiei ), 
which  burrows  within  the  epidermis ;  and 
is  cured  by  sulphur,  which  should  .  be 
applied  externally  in  the  form  of  oint¬ 
ment  See  next  article.  . 

TfpTi -rvnfp  (ich-mit;  Acdrus  scabiei 
XLtrii  ini  lc  or  $ arcoptes  scabiei ),  a 

microscopic  insect  belonging  to  the  class 
Arachnida,  which  produces  an  itch  in 
man.  The  female  burrows  in  the  skin, 
in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  in  about  ten  days,  which i  gives 
rise  to  this  troublesome  and  irritable  af¬ 
fection. 


TtTiapa  (ith'a-ka),  now  Thiaki,  one 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  the 
west  of  Greece,  between  the  mainland  and 
Cephalonia,  17  miles  long,  and  not  above 
4  broad.  It  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and 
divided  into  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  inhabitants 
are  industrious  agriculturists  and  mari¬ 
ners,  and  build  and  fit  out  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels.  They  seem  to  be  of 
pure  Greek  race,  and  the  women  are 
famed  for  their  beauty.  Ithaca  was  the 
royal  seat  of  Ulysses,  and  is  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Odyssey.  Schliemann  has 
recently  made  important  excavations,  and 
has  identified  several  sites  mentioned  by 
Homer.  Vathi,  the  modern  capital,  trades 
largely  in  oil,  wine,  raisins,  and  currants, 
and  has  a  pop.  of  about  6000;  that  of 
the  island  is  about  13  000. 

Ttliapfl  a  city  New  York,  the  capi- 
tal  of  Tompkins  County,  about 
1%  miles  s.  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
is  the  seat  of  Cornell  University  (which 
see)..  It  has  numerous  manufactures 
and  important  coaling  interests,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  much  picturesque  scenery, 
abounding  in  waterfalls  and  cascades. 
Pop.  14,802. 

THnprarv  (I-tin'er-a-ri),  a  list  of  the 
A«/  stations  or  places  on  the 
route  between  two  important  localities, 
together  with  the  distances  between  them. 
T-j-Q  Prince  Hirobumi,  an  eminent  Jap- 
anese  statesman,  born  in  Aposhu 
province  in  1840.  After  visiting  Western 
countries  he  became  an  active  reformer, 
and  was  made  premier  in  1886.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  present  Constitution  of 
Japan,  was  premier  again  in  1892-95, 
and  a  third  time  in  1900.  During  the 
war  of  1894  he  commanded  the  fleet, 
gained  a  victory  on  September  7,  and  in 
January,  1895,  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  Chinese  fleet.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  given  the  task  of  converting 
Corea,  which  had  become  the  prize  of 
the  victors,  into  a  Japanese  province,  and 
as  part  of  this  duty  he  compelled  the 
Corean  king  to  sign  away  his  sovereign 
rights.  He  won  the  hatred  of  the 
Coreans  by  this  action,  but  was  not  arbi¬ 
trary  or  unduly  harsh  in  his  government. 
In  1907  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Prince  and  recalled  to  succeed .  Marshal 
Yamagata  as  president  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil.  In  1909  he  proceeded  to  Harbin  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  Russian  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  concerning  the  Manchu¬ 
rian  railways,  and  while  there  was 
assassinated  by  a  Corean,  on  October  26. 
Ttri  (e'tre)>  a  town  of  South  Italy,,  in 
the  province  of  Casserta,  6  miles 

N.  w.  of  Gaeta,  on  a  lofty  hill. _ Pop. 

5677. 


Itu 


Ivory  Coast 


It'll  (®’to),  IIitu',  or  Ytu',  a  town  of 
Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  on 
the  Tiete.  Pop.  10,000. 

T+nrspp  Iture'  (e-tu-re'a),  a  district 
t/U  on  the  0f  ancient  Pales¬ 

tine,  stretching  northeastward  from 
Mount  Hermon. 

Ttnrhirlp  (e-tur'be-da),  Augustin  de, 
J.  l  Ul  UlUC  a  distinguished  Spanish- 
American,  born  at  Valladolid,  in  Mexico, 
in  1787.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  troubles  in  Mexico  he  joined 
the  royalist  party,  and  displayed  such 
valor  and  ability  that  in  1815  he  rose  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  but  lat¬ 
terly  went  over  to  the  other  side,  quickly 
bore  down  all  opposition,  and  became  so 
popular  that  he  proclaimed  himself  Em¬ 
peror  of  Mexico  in  1822.  His  reign  was 
full  of  trouble,  and  came  to  an  end  in  less 
than  a  year,  by  his  abdication.  Congress 
granted  him  a  yearly  pension  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  leaving  the  country,  and 
he  resided  in  Leghorn  about  a  year,  when 
he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown, 
lie  landed  with  but  a  single  attendant, 
and  was  arrested  and  shot,  1824. 
T+r7»TinA  (it'se-ho),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
■LIZCIIUC  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  a  val¬ 
ley  enclosed  by  wooded  hills,  on  the  Stor, 
32  miles  northeast  of  Hamburg.  It  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  duchy,  being  founded 
by  Charlemagne  in  809.  Pop.  15,649. 

IlllllS  (i-u'lus),  a  genus  of  Myriapoda, 
xui.ua  order  Chilognatha,  including 
worm-like  animals  known  as  millipedes, 
allied  to  the  centipedes. 

Ivail  (©'van),  or  Iwan,  the  name  of 
xv  an  several  rulers  distinguished  in 
Russian  history. — Ivan  III  (or  I), 
grand-prince  of  Moscow,  was  bom  in 
1440 ;  ascended  the  throne  in  1462 ;  died 
in  1505.  He  greatly  enlarged  his  heredi¬ 
tary  possessions,  and  married  Sophia, 
niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor,  thus 
introducing  the  double-headed  Byzantine 
eagle  into  the  Russian  coat  of  arms.  He 
was  the  first  that  bore  the  title  of  Czar  of 
Great  Russia,  and  proclaimed  the  unity 
and  the  indivisibility  of  the  Russian  do¬ 
minions. — Ivan  IV  (or  II),  grandson  of 
the  former,  was  born  in  1530 ;  succeeded 
in  1534,  was  crowned  in  1547 ;  died  in 
1584.  His  atrocities  gained  him  the  name 
of  The  Terrible.  Yet  he  did  much  to  civ¬ 
ilize  and  improve  his  people,  introduced 
learned  men.  artists  and  mechanics  into 
Russia,  and  concluded  a .  commercial 
treaty  with  England.  He  killed  his  eld¬ 
est  son  in  a  fit  of  rage. 

Tirannvn  (e-vo'no-vo),  a  town  of  Rus- 
ivanuvu  s government  of  Vladimir, 

an  important  center  of  the  Russian  cotton 
manufacture,  and  hence  styled  ‘  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Manchester.*  Pop.  64,628. 


Jvpe  (ivz),  St.,  a  seaport  town  of  Eng- 
“LVCO  land,  in  Cornwall,  picturesquely 
situated  on  St.  Ives  Bay,  18  miles  w.  n. 
w.  from  Falmouth.  The  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  place  is  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  town  gives  name  to  a  parliamentary 
division  of  the  county.  Pop.  7179. 

Ives  St.,  a  market  town  ©f  England, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  Ouse. 
The  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Pop. 
(1911)  3015. 

Ivica  (©'vith-a ;  ancient  Ebusus),  an 
V**  island  of  the  Mediterranean  be¬ 
longing  to  Spain,  52  miles  from  Majorca, 
one  of  the  Balearic  Islands ;  area,  190 
square  miles;  pop.  25,505.  It  is  fertile, 
producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  etc.  Salt 
forms,  with  fish  and  wood,  the  chief  ex¬ 
port.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  a  good  harbor.  Pop.  23,524. 
Ivorv  O'vu-ri),  the  osseous  matter  of 

*  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  and 
of  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus, 
walrus,  and  narwhal.  Ivory  is  esteemed 
for  its  beautiful  white  or  cream  color, 
its  hardness,  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  and 
its  susceptibility  of  a  high  polish.  That 
of  the  African  elephant  is  most  esteemed 
by  the  manufacturer  for  its  density  and 
whiteness.  It  is  used  as  a  material  for 
knife-handles,  pianoforte  keys,  etc.  The 
ivory  of  the  hippopotamus  is  preferred  by 
the  dentist,  being  free  from  grain  and 
much  harder  and  of  a  purer  white  than 
that  of  the  elephant.  The  shavings  and 
sawdust  of  ivory  may  by  burning  be 
converted  into  a  black  powder,  used  in 
painting,  named  ivory  black.  Ivory  may 
be  stained  or  dyed  ;  a  black  color  is  given 
it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and  a  decoction 
of  logwood ;  a  green  one  by  a  solution  of 
verdigris ;  and  a  red  by  being  boiled  with 
Brazil  wood  in  lime-water.  The  use  of 
ivory,  chiefly  for  ornamental  purposes, 
was  well  known  in  early  ages.  Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  employed  for  statuary 
purposes,  etc.  The  medium  weight  of 
an  elephant’s  tusk  is  60  lbs.,  but  some  are 
found  weighing  170.  Ivory  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  African  trade,  and  the 
number  of  elephants  annually  killed  must 
be.  great ;  indeed,  the  extermination  of 
this  noble  animal  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

Vegetable.  See  Ivory-palm. 

black  a.fine  kin(J  of  soft  black 
*  pigment,  prepared  from 
ivory  dust  by  calcination,  in  the  same 
way  as  bone-black.  See  Bone-black. 

Ivory  Coast,  £ar.t  of  coast  of 

J  ’  Guinea,  between  Cape 

Apollonia  and  Cape  Palmas.  The  eastern 
portion  of  it  belongs  to  Britain. 


Ivory-nuts 


Izucar 


Ivory-nuts.  See  lv °ry-palm . 

TTrnrv--nplm  ( Phytelephas  macrocar- 
XVUA«y  "clAilJ  pa),  a  low-growing,  palm- 
like  plant,  order  Pandaneceae,  native  of 
the  warmer  parts  of  South  America.  It 
has  a  creeping  caudex  or  trunk,  terminal 
pinnatifid  leaves  of  immense  size,  male 
and  female  flowers  on  different  plants, 
and  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cluster  of 
drupes,  weighing  about  25  lbs.  when  ripe. 
Each  drupe  contains  6  to  9  seeds,  as 
large  as  a  hens  egg,  the  albumen  of 
which  when  ripe  is  close-grained  and  very 
hard,  resembling  the  finest  ivory  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  color.  It  is  therefore  often 
wrought  into  buttons,  knobs  for  doors  or 
drawers,  umbrella  handles  and  other 
articles,  and  is  called  Vegetable  Ivory . 
The  seeds  are  also  known  as  Gorozo- 
nuts,  and  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Ivrea  Uv-nYa),  a  town  of  North  Italy, 
province  of  Turin,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  with  a 
cathedral,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  5fth  century  on  the  site  of  a  heathen 
temple.  Pop.  11,696. 

Ivry-la-Bataille  <*; - ' &  “ ' £ 

France,  40  miles  w.  of  Paris,  where  a 
battle  was  gained  by  Henry  IV  in  1590 
over  the  forces  of  the  League. 

Tvrv-tmr-Spinp  (i  v-r  e-s  u  r-s  e  n),  a 
lvry  sur  oeme  town  of  France,  on 

the  Seine,  3  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris. 
It  has  a  fine  church,  the  remains  of  an  old 


castle,  asylum  for  lunatics,  various  man¬ 
ufactures,  and  extensive  wine  cellars 
hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Pop.  30,532. 

Tw  U'vi),  a  climbing  plant  of  the  genus 
xva  Hcdera  ( H .  Helix),  nat.  order 
Araliacese.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
shining,  varying  much  in  form,  from  oval 
entire  to  three  and  five  lobed  ;  and  their 
perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance.  The  flowers  are  green¬ 
ish  and  inconspicuous,  disposed  in  globose 
umbels,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  green 
or  almost  blackish  berries.  H.  Helix 
(the  common  ivy)  is  found  throughout 


parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  plentiful 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
in  Britain,  growing  in  hedges,  woods,  on 
old  buildings,  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees. 
A  variety,  called  the  Irish  ivy,  is  much 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  its  foliage  aud  rapid  growth.  Several 
varieties  of  ivy  are  grown  in  American 
gardens.  The  ivy  attains  a  great  age, 
and  becomes  several  inches  thick.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  porous,  and  when  cut 
into  very  thin  plates  may  be  used  for 
filtering  liquids.  In  Switzerland  and  the 
south  of  Europe  it  is  employed  in  making 
various  useful  articles.  The  ivy  has  been 
celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
was  held  sacred  in  some  countries,  as 
Greece  and  Egypt.  Its  medicinal  prop¬ 
erties  are  unimportant.  Chinese  ivy 
( Parechitcs  Thunbergii)  is  a  climbing 
shrub  with  privet-like  leaves  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers. 

Tvifl  (iks'i-a),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
x  a  the  Iris  family,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  prized  for  their 
large  and  showy  flowers. 

Tvinn  (iks'i-on),  in  Greek  mythology, 
king  the  Lapithse  in  Thessaly, 
who  for  his  wickedness  was  punished  in 
the  infernal  regions  by  being  tied  to  a 
perpetually  revolving  fiery  wheel. 

TTrmin'm’l'nayL  (es-me-kwel'pan),  a 
AXIIIiquiipcUl  town  of  MeXico,  State 

of  Hidalgo,  80  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  with  silver  mines  in  its  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Ixodes  9kl' i?'dgsb  the  ‘Tic k 8 ’ 

(winch  see). 

Ixtle  ( iks'tl ) ,  a  Mexican  fiber,  probably 
the  production  of  a  species  of  the 
pineapple  family. 

TVrHi’hav  (iz'du-bar),  a  hero  of  early 
i.ZU.UUtll  Babylonia,  possibly  a  real 

personage,  but  converted  into  a  deity  and 
worshiped.  In  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  feats  similar  to  those  of  Hercules 
are  ascribed  to  him. 

T>7T i par  (e-so-kar'),  a  town  of  Mexico, 

a  qq  mi]eg  southeast  of  the  cap¬ 
ital,  at  the  base  of  Popocatepetl,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  rich  sugar  region.  Pop.  about  9000. 
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